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AcroplioniB affiniB (fern), 156 

Adiantum Cliilense, 156 ; 
Bcabrum, 156 ; eulphu- 
reumj 131, 156 

Agathea celestis Tariegata, 
125 

Alocasia metallica, 131 

Amaryllis aulica, 245; cri- 
num and h8emantlias,191 ; 
for window culture, 244 

Aneimia colHna, 216 

Annuals, their freshness and 
beautj, 41 ; new and bed- 
ding plants, 81 

Annuals for the north, 88 

Antholjzas, 227 

Apples, scarce varieties, 160 ; 
stocks for, 183 

April, work for, 83 

Aquatic plants, the culture 
of, 121 

Arbour, making an, 273 

Artillery plant, 16 

Asphalte walks, 62 

Asplenium rhizophorum, 
217 ; polymorphum, 217 ; 
palmatum, 217; varians, 
218 ; bulbiferum var. ap- 
pendioulata, 218 ; Veitch- 
ianum, 218 ; firagrans, 218 ; 
formosum, 218;fabianum, 
218 ; marinum, 261 

Athyrium filix foemina, 131 ; 
Tar. frizelliffi, 262 

Atmospheric air, 1 

August, work for, 181 

Auriculas, 92 

Autumnal roses for town gar- 
dens, 250 

Azalea amoena, 130 

Azaleas, 91, 114 

Babianas, 227 

Basket plants, 84 

Beauty of Waltham (rose), 
235 

Bedders of the season, 201 

Bedding combinations, 123 ; 
plants, 135 ; hew, 81 

Begonia rex, diseased, 232 

Berberis, 72 ; japonica, 207 ; 



aquilblium, Asiaticus, Bea- 
lii, Darwinii, 165 ; dulcis, 
&8cicularis, hybrida, For- 
tuni, 166; glumacea, in- 
termedia, Jamesonii, 167 ; 
Hookerii, japonica, tri- 
furca, Nepalensis, 168 
Blechnum spicant(fem), 260 
Border, sbady, 160 
Botanical technology, 85 
Bourbon roses, 251 
Brambles and bay leaves, 13 
Brilliant (rose), 236 
Bulbs, 209 
Byblis lini&lia, 121 
Calendar for the month : Ja- 
nuary, 13 ; February, 39 ; 
March, 62; April, 83; 
May, 110; June, 134; 
July, 158; August, 182; 
September, 206 ; October, 
229 ; November, 252 ; De- 
cember, 275 
Calendar, naturalist's, 253 
Callirhoe pedata nana, 81 
Camellias growing too large, 
63 ; in bloom, 89 ; new, 
89 ; old, 90 
Cardinal flower, 63 
Celosia aurea pyramidalis, 81 
Centaurea candidissima, 63 
Chameerops humilis, 84 
Charles Lefebvre (rose), 235 
Cheilanthes mysurensis, 157 
Cherry-tree, barren, 278 
Chimonanthus fragrans, 40 
China roses, 250 
Chrysanthemum culture at 
the Temple Gardens, 4 ; 
large varieties for borders, 
5 ; varieties for showing in 
twelve-inch pots, 6 ; pom- 
pones, 6 
Cinerarias, 92 
Citrus tribe, 7 
Clarkia pulchella flore pleno, 

81 
Climbers under trees, 84 
Climbing plants, characters 
of, 99 



Cockchafer, 224 
ColeusYerschaffelti, 125 
Coleus and Zichya, 278 
Comtesse de Seguier rose, 237 
Conifers, manuring, 135 
Conservatory plants, useful, 
74 ; walh, the construction 
and furnishing of, 79 
Cosmos diversuolius atro- 

sanguineus, 81 
Crace on the arrangement of 

colours, 117 
Cranstone's patent plant- 
houses, 108 
Creepers, greenhouse, 255 
Cucumbers grown at Chis- 

wick in 1861, 51 
Culture of the pear, 21 
Cuphea zamapani, 82 
Cuttings, sale of, 20 
Cyclamens, to preserve, 88 
Dahlias, the best twelve, 126 
Damp greenhouse, 84 
Daphne out of bloom. 111 
Davallia bullata, 215 
Death of the Prince Con- 
sort, 3 
December, work for, 276 
Desmanthus natans, 121 
Deutzia gracilis, 84 
Dielytra cucullaria, 198 
Dinner-table decorations, 169 
Dissectiug leaves, 46 
Doodia caudata, 217 
Double-glazed pit, 87 
Double glaziog, 2 
Du Breuil on fruit-tree cul- 
ture, 238 
Early forcing, 16 
Echinacea purpurea, 82 
Edging tiles, 45 
Educator, the young gar- 
deners*, 223 
Elodea guianensis, 122 
Erythrina crista galli, 277 
Euphorbia jacquiniflora, 75 
Evergreen creeper, 277 
Every man his own firv* 

brigade, 109 
Exhibition memoranda: j' 
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leas, Btore and greenliouse 
plants, pelargoniums, seed- 
lings, and fruit, 153 
Exhibitions of July, 175 ; of 
September, 219; of the 
Bojul Horticultural So- 
ciety for 1862, 17 

Experiences in town garden- 
ing, 55 
February, work for, 39 

Fern cases, 95 

Ferneries and fern-houses, 
213 

Fernery at Abbey Gaidena, 
Ramsey, 187 

Ferns, exotic, 40 ; for the 
greenhouse, 47 ; for cover, 
86 ; a sekiction of stove, 

V 131; twelve, introduced 
by Messrs. Yeitok and Son, 
156; hardy varieties, 268 

Floral vignettes and skeleton 
lesves, 14 

Flowering shrubs, 183 

Flower-shows, 113 ; ftthome, 
128 

Flower borders, mixed, 270 

FloweiB for the season, 103 

Foliage bedders, 126 

Foliage lines, 208 

Fowls' dung, 159 

Eraser's nursery, new roses 
at, 101 

Friends of my youth, where 
are they ? 197, 243 

Fruit-tree culture, 107 ; Du 
Brenil on, £38 

Fruit-trees in borders vei^aus 
firuit-trees in pots. 267 

Fuehsia Meteor, 126 

Fuchsias, 131, 179; not 
blooming, 63; diseased, 
255 

Fumigating, 184 

Garden beetle, 244 

G-ariienia, on the culture of, 
145 

Gbrden implements, orna- 
ments and stnicturee, 151 ; 
chairs, 152 ; roller, 152 

Gardening for children, 273 

Garden Oracle, 279 

Gas-heating, 254 
-General Washington (iroee), 
236 

General Jafiqueminot (rose), 
287 

Geranimns in a tuif pit^ 40 ; 
old, 255 

Giant Emperor Mter, 82 

Gladioh, 73, 221 ; early, 227 

(ijeire de Santhesaj^ ^5 



Gloriosa superba, culture of, 
• 192 

Grasses, ornamental, 72 
Gooseberry caterpillar, 87, 

112 
Greenhouse and stove plants, 
115 ; construction, 277 ; 
creepas,^55 ; plazits, 184 
Greenhouses, 152 
Gunnera scabra, 6 
Hardy fern varieties, 260 
Hebeclinium atro-rubens, 126 
HelleboruB dumetonua, 130 
HenrietteDubus (rose), 237 
Herbaeeoue plants, XQ7 
Hereman on vine tead Sant- 

rtree. culture, 107 
Hollyhodis, 68, 220 
HoUy in need of pruning, 

87 
Humata pedata, 218 
Hyaciatb, a white bedding, 

112 
Hyacinths, out of Uoom, 68, 
72, 160 ; new, 65 ; older, 
66; our own selection, 
242 ; a poor .man'e selec- 
tion, 243 
Hybrid perpetual roses, 250 
Hydrangeas, 231 
Hydroleaepinosa, 122 
Hydropult, the sew garden 

angine, 109 
Hymenodium crinitum, 216, 

218 
Hymenoiepis spicata, 216 
Iris, notes on the, 226 
Ixias, sparaxis, tritonias, JBa- 
bianas, early gladioli, an- 
tholyzas, Watsonias, etc., 
227 
Jackdaw in a garden, 135 
January, work for, 13 
July, work for, 158 
June^ work for, 134 
Lace leaf plant, 93 
Ladybirds, 225 
Lapagaria rosaa, 126 
Lastrea opaca (fecn), 157 
Lawn-mowevs, 151 
Law ton blackberry. 111 
Laying out little gardens, 24 
laUums in pots,J232; with 
spotted leaves, 112 4 cul< 
ture of, and sekotion of 
ppecies and varieties, 265 
Lily of the valiey, bed of, 

278 
Limnocharid Humboldtii,121 
Lime as. a mamure,^6- 
linum monQgynum,^82 
Little greenhouse, 96 



Little gardens and flowery 
windows : — ^Introductory, 
23 ; laying them out, 24 ; 

Slanting them, 26; out- 
oor ferneries, 49 ; plant- 
ing under trees, 49 ; walls, 
50 ; rustic- work, 50 ; bed- 
ding plants, 51 ; manures, 
76; tools or implements, 
77 ; the window, 77 ; fern 
cases, 95 ; the little green- 
house, 96 

Lobelia speciosa kermesiiui, 
125 

Ijoaaaariacram:data(fSBZii),157 ; 
attenuata, 218 

London roses, 247 ' 

Louise Darzans (rose) 237 

Lygodium scandens, 216 

Madam BoU (rose), 236 

Madam Boutin (rose), 236 

March, work for, 61 

MarechalVaillant (rose),.236 

Manures, 76 

May,^work for, 103 

Melons, pit for pn^wgating, 
276 

Memorial of the .Exhibition 
of 1851, 17 

Mice traps, 64 

Microlepia strigosa (fern), 
157 

Midland and Northern Hose 
Show, 63 

Monte Christo (rose), 237 

Mosses in a fernery, 111 

Muhaimin parvo, 68 

Musgrave's slow combus- 
tion stove, 279 

Myrtle fences, 88 

Neapolitan violets and lilies 
of the valley, 87 

Nelumbium ^eoiosum, 121 

Nemophila atomaria oeulata, 
82 

Nerine eoccinea, amaryUis 
for window culture, 244 

Notes by the way: foliage 
bedders, 126; stuff, 127 ; 
flower shows at home, 128 ; 
Pickard's plant case, .128 ; 
propagating roses, 129 ; 
plants recommended, 130 

Notes for lady gardeners, 
100 

Notes from Torquay, 86 

Notes for the garden, 13, 39, 
61, 83, 134, 158, 181, 217, 
229,252, 276 

Notne Bame de Fourvieres 
^se>,236 

November, work fi>r, 2fi8. 
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NynpluDtt cttmleo, 122 
Ootofaeiv work for^ 229 
GEnoihera Lftmarokiaoa, 82 
CBnothan multicauUs, 82 
Olea fragrans, 72 
Qrohaxd houses £or trqucid 
firuiU: — T. On»ige» and 
lemons planted out, 7 ; II. 
Oranges wid lemons (oon* 
tinned), 37 
Orchids, cultivation of tro- 
pical, in the open air, 246 ; 
suspended, 247 ; in pots, 
247 
Onodea sensibilis, 130 
Oxalis, culture of, 271 
Oxalis Soweii, 271 j aceto- 
sella, 272 ; comiculata, 272 
Palmette tmining of the 

peach, 239 
Pansy, the, 193 
Papjras antiquorum, 122 
Parkeria pteroidea, 122 
Peach trees, potted,. 16; dis- 
eased, 255 
Peach, pahnette training of 

the, 239 
Pear, culture of the, 21; 
points of special interest 
in the culture of the, 146 
Pelargoniums, 116, 179 
Petunias, 180 ; a selection of, 

120 
Pharbites Learii, 82 
Phlebodium sporodocarpum, 

218 
Phlox Drummondii Wil- 

helm, 82 
Picard's plant case, 128, 263 
Planting little gardens, 26 
Plants, notes on useful, 125 
Plants, protected by atmo- 
spheric air, 1 
Pleopeltis membranacea, 216 
Plum, culture of the, 171 
Plums, select list of, 173 
Poljpodium glaucum, 218; 
vulgare, 263 ; V. Cambri- 
cum, 263 
Poljstichum flexuni (fern), 

157 ; setosum, 157 
Pomegranate, 7 
Potted peach trees, 16 
Pontederia crassipes, 122 
Potting, how performed, 79 
Praire de terre noire (rose), 

237 
Prince Consort, death of, 3 
Prince CanuUe de Bohan 

(rose), 237 
Profitable gardening : Chap, 
xxiii. culture of the pear, 



21 ; Ghap. xxiy. points of 
special interest in the cul- 
ture of the pear, 146; 
Chap. xxY. oultuze of the 
plum, 171 

Professor Koch (rose), 236 

Propagating case, 16, 18 ; 
method o£ heating, 64 

Propagating beddcrs, roses, 
ferns, 33 

Propagating roses, 129 

Pteris serrulata, 217 ; tri- 
color, 218 ; flabeUata, yar. 
crispa, 218 

Quinces, 16 

iUnsome's patent imperish- 
able stone, 135 

Reason why, the, 111 

Bhododendvons, 91, 115; in 
pots, 84 

Books, 224 

Bose catalogues, 266 

Bose leaves, spotted, 111 

Boses, 31, 116, 139, 231 ; 
list for amateurs in gra- 
dations of colour, 32 ; pro- 
pagating, 33 ; at W. PimPs 
nursery, 67 ; how to make 
them propagate them- 
selves^ 70 ; dropping their 
blooms, 85; new, at 
Messrs. Eraser's nursery, 
101 ; new, 175 ; in pots, 
183 ; for Carmarthen, 184; 
summer, 190 ; notes on 
new, 196 ; new, 233 j Lon- 
don, 247 ; for town gar- 
dens, 250 

Bose reminders, 143 

Bose season, resume of the 
195 

Boyal Horticultural Society 
Exhibitions for 1862, 17 

Sagina procumbens, 63 

Sale of cuttings, 20 

Salvia patens, 205 

Salvias, 159 

Saponaria calabrica alba 8 

Scale, 231 

Scaraboeus melolontha (cock- 
chafer), 224 ; horticola, 
224 

Scolopendrium vulgare(fern) , 
260 

Scrophularia nodosa varie- 
gata, 125 

Selaginella apoda, 218 

Senateur Yaisse (rose), 235 

Senecio elegans Magenta, 82 

September, work for, 1;07 

Shrubs, a bed of ornamental, 
207 



Siliceous stove, patent, 162 
Skeleton leaves and floral 

vignettes, 14 
Slow combustion stove, Muft* 

grave's, 2719 
Slug traps, 64 
Souvenir de Lady Eardley 

(rose), 235 
Sparaxis, 227 
Sperguias, 149 
Spergula pilifera, 112 
Spergula saginoides, 149 
Sparrow shooting, 137 
Sphagnum, 88 
Spotted rose leaves 
Statioe brase^icffifolia, 82 
Stone, substitutes for, 161 
Straw, dry, a non-conductor 

of heat, 1 
Stuff for potting, 12T 
Summer roses lor town gar- 
dens, 250 
Tea-scented roses, 252 
Temple Gardens, culture of 

the chrysanthemum at 

the, 4 
Thalictriom anemonoides, 

199 
Tiles, edging, 45 
Todea peiluoida, 217 
Tools or implements for the 

garden, 77 
Town gardening, 136'; ex- 
periences in, 55 
Town gardens, summer and 

autumnal rosea for, 250 
Trellis of wood and iron for 

peach, 242 
Trenching, 231 
Triomphe d' Amiens (rose), 

237 
Tritonias, 227 
Tropseolum tricolor, 64 
TropsBolum, Crystal Palace 

Gem, 82 
Tropical fruits, orchard 

houses for, 7 
Tulip, the necessity of drain- 
age in its cultivation, 228 
Tulip Society, Amateur, 133 
Turenne (rose), 236 
Twelve espalier plums, 174 
Twelve orchard standard 

plums, 174 
Yallisneria spiralis, 122 
"Variegated leaved plants, 

116 
Victoria Begina, 122 
Yentilation, costless, 124 
Villa gardens near towns, 

185 
Vine bleeding, 63 
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Vino and fruit-tree culture, 
107 

Vinery, early forcing, 118 

Viola tricolor, 72 

Wall of greenhouse, plants 
for, 88 

Wall trees, Mure of, 278 

Walls, construction and fur- 
nishing conservatory, 79 



Waltonian case, 84, 86 
Wanstead loam suitable for 

amaiyllis, 245 
Watsonias, 227 
Weather, the, 73 
Welwitschia mirabilis, 20 
Window, the, 77 
Woodsia polystiohoides 

(fern), 157 



Woodwardia orientalis, 157 
Work of the season, purchas" 

ing plants, lOS; bedding 

out, 104; good old bed- 

ders, 105 
Xiphium, or Spanish iris, 227 
Young gardener's educator, 

223 
Zicha, treatment o( 278 
Zinnia aurea LindL, 83 
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JLspleninm pahnatum, 217 

Athyrium filix foemina, yar. frizeUioB, 262 

Berberis Hookeri, 167 

Berberis Jamesonii, 166 

Dayallia canariensis, haresfoot fern, 4.8 

Dielytra cuoullaria, 198 

Dinner-table decorations, 169, 170 

Edging tiles, 46 

Exhibition flower-stand, 128 

Ferneiy at Abbey Gardens, Eamsey, 189 

Floral yignettes and skeleton leaves, 14 

Hollyhocks, Sulphur Queen, and Galen, 69 

Hymenodium crinitum, 216 

Lace leaf plant, organs of fructification, 93 

„ „ tank for culture, 95 

Method of heating pits, 277 



Model stands for potted trees, 10, 11 

Orchard-house, 8 

Orchard-house, section of, 269 

Peach, palmette form, first and second 

years, 238 j third year, 239; fourth 

year, 240; fifth year, 241; trellis of 

wood and iron for, 242 
Pickard*s patent plant case, 129, 263 
Propagating apparatus, 19 
Propagating boxes, 34 
Roses, illustrations of propagating, 70, 130, 

141, 143 
Thalictrium anemonoides, 199 
Ventilator, 125 
Vinery, section and ground plan, 119 
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Januaet, 1862. 

ATMOSPHERIC AIR is sucli a bad conductor of heat that there 
can be no more effectual protector of plants against 
frost : the difficulty is how to use it for that pur- 
pose. But, apart from, that difficulty, every gar- 
dener should keep in mind, especially at this time 
of year, that if he can only imprison a stratum of 
air over his frames, houses, and pits, those inclosures will cool 
down so slowly during frost that the plants will be safer and 
fuel will be saved. In laying on protecting material, the fact 
should be regarded as the key to efficiency, for a stratum of air 
is equal to the warmth of a blanket or a thatching of straw. "Why 
should not such a simple fact be turned to account, and its recog- 
nition be established as the first principle in the protection of 
plants against frost ? That it is not, is owing, we suppose, to the too 
general habit of acting without thought, for, indeed, the security that re- 
sults from protection well managed is chiefly owing to presence of this 
atmospheric air, though when it is accomplished, the philosophy of the 
matter is not always clearly seen. In covering a pit, a quantity of dry 
straw laid on loosely and covered with a tarpaulin, will preserve an equable 
temperature in the pit for a great length of time during very severe frost, 
whereas wet straw, pressed down close and covered with a material ab- 
sorbent of moisture, would soon betray the contents of the pit to the weather, 
and be almost worse than no covering at all. "What makes the difference ? 
In the first case, the dry straw is itself a non-conductor, and being laid on 
loosely, it has entangled in its mass a large amount of atmospheric air, 
which cannot easily escape on account of the covering of impervious ma- 
terial above it. Thus, before the atmosphere of the pit can cool down, the 
difference between its temperature and that of the external atmosphere 
must pass through the stratum of non-conducting material lying between it 
and the tarpaulin, which process will take place so slowly that during a 
long continuance of frost ttie plants will be safe. In the, second qase, the 
toet straw is a tolerably good conductor, the presence of moLstiare invariably 
raising the conducting power of bodies both in regard to heat and electri- 
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OrocnB, yellow 
Snowdrap 
Violet . 
Vinca major . 
Oydonia Japonica 
Laurustinus . 
Eaphorbia, digitate 
Primrose^ yellow 
Corchorus Japonicus 
Virginian Stock 
White Alyssum 
Linaria cymbalaria 
Heart's -ease . 
Ceanothus rigidus 
Auricula 
Anemone^ scarlet 
Cowslip . 
Oxlip 

Narcissus biflorus 
Gentiana acaulis 
Polyanthus 
Primrose, double lilac 
Daisy, double white 
Berberis Darwinii . 
Forget-me-not 
Purple Vinca 
Cormmon wallflower 
Hieracium denticulatura 
Clematis montana . 
Lotus comicnlatus , 
Phlox verna . 
Wallflower, double yellow 
Di^lytra spectabilis 
Saxifraga crassifolia 
Tulip, single . 
Narcissus, white 
Orchis masoula 
London Pride Saxifhige 
ErydimumPaulofiskianum 
G-entiana verna 
Hyacinthus non scriptus 
Papaver Oambricum 
Tulip, Van Thol 
Winter aconite 
Alyssum saxatile 
Laburnum 
Thrift . 
Weigela rosea 
Wistaria Sinensis . 
Allium ursinum 
Scdlla verna . 
Ceanothus dentatus 
Lilac 

Limnanthes sulphureus 
Rose, Monthly 
Aquilegia vulgaris 
Geum coccineum 
Veronica spicata • 
Fumitory, yellow . 
Helianthemum polifollum 
Rocket, single 
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Feb. 20 


Feb. 7 




Jan. 10 




Mar. 9 




Feb. 28 




Jan. 1 




Mar. 3 


1 


Jan. 27 




Apr. 6 


«4-l 




o 




-s 


Jan. 10 




Jan. 15 


+3 


Feb. 25 


Mar.l? 




Apr. 10 


1 


Jan. 27 




3 


Apr. 18 




Mar. 3 




Jan, 27 




Apr. 4 




Jan. 27 


J 


Apr. 30 


-V 'i> 


Apr. 16 


^1 


May 19 




Apr. 24 


y^ 


Apr. 16 


1 


Apr. 27 


J^ 


Mar. 24 


^ '^ 


Mar. 21 


1 - 




1^ 


Apr. 22 


1 1*3 


Apr. 27 






Fx^ r-t 




s 

1o 


May 4 


J rH 


May 1 




Mar. 12 




Apr. 8 




Apr. 10 


May 16 




» 


May 14 


May 18 


May 9 


i9 


Mayl7 


May 20 


May 17 


91 


Apr. 10 


May 23 


May 21 


it 


May 5 


If 


Apr. 10 


if 


May 19 


June 2 


Apr. 28 




May 1 




May 6 



Lily of Valley 
Sweet William 
Aceras anthropophora 
Ceanothus azureus . 
Ornithogalum latifolium 
Anchusa Italica 
Nemophila insignis 
Peony, double crimson . 
Valeriana rubra 
Pink, double white 
Aristotelia 
Scilla Peruviana 
Papaver bracteatum 
Coronilla 

Oxalis floribunda . 
Melittis grandiflora 
S no wherry 

Eijcallonia macrantha 
Iris sambucina 
Delphinium formosum 
Mimulus quinq. vulnera . 
Allium flavum 
Lobelia speciosa 
Sweet Pea 
Glaucium luteum . 
Syringa 

(Enothera longifolia 
Antirrhinum majus 
Gladiolus Byzantinus 
Dianthus Chinensis 
Leycesteria formosa 
Lonicera brachypoda 
Escholtzia crocea . , 
Iris pseudacorus 
Rose, double Burnet 
Lysimachia nammularia 
Aconitum napeUus 
Martagon rubrum 
Fuchsia elegans 
Nymphsea alba 
Stock, double 
Senecio elegans, double . 
Sedum Anglicum . 
Peony, white 
Iberis, purple 
Heraclenm giganteum 
Campanula persicifolia . 
Digitalis purpurea 
Honeysuckle, Dutch 
Phlox Dmmmondi 
Veronica arguta 
Delphinium Cfainense 
Sweetbrier 
Spirssa filipendula . 
Brizopyrum siculum 
Mignonette 
Canterbury Bell 
Agrostis nebulosa . 
(Enothera Fraseri . 
Periplooa Grseca 
Cnphea platyoentra 



May 25 



1860, 1861. 



May 26 
May 28 

May 29 
if 

May31 

»> 
June 1 



June 4 
June 13 
June 2 
June 2 



June 6 
May 29 

May 26 
May 14 
May 17 
May 23 

May 14 
May 23 
May 17 

May 14 

May 16 
May 23 



June 1 
June 4 
June 6 
June 8 



May 26 

May 28 

May 30 

June 16 May 31 



May 21 



June 5 
June 18 
June 10 June 8 
June 19 June 2 
June 13 
June 30 June 3 
June 19 June 5 

June 24 June 6 
June 9 
July 18 June 10 



June 13 July 18 
June 17 



June 19 



July 6 
June 30 



June 24 
July 6 



July 
iJuly 
■June 30 



June 19 

June 19 
June 11 

June 12 
June 24 June 13 

June30Jiin«14 
July 14 
Jaly 6 



June 15 

^9 
ii 
i9 

JunelS 



6 Jane 19 
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Rose^ white Ayrshire 
Sednm acre , 
Spiraea tilmaria 
Salvia falgens 
Glaucinm yiolaceum 
Linum rabmm 
Hemerocallis ftilva 
Clematis Hendersonii, 

purple 
(Enothera Hissouriensis . 
Jasminum fruticans 
Orchis pjramidalis 
Ophrys aplfera 
Pentstemon, scarlet 
Briza maxima 
LUinm aurantiacmn 
Lilinm candidam . 
Lonicera flexuosa . 
Hypericum calycinum . 
Flowering Raspberry 
Gouvolyulus mmor 
Jasminum ochroleucum . 
Carnation 



July 11 
June 24 



I860. 1861. 



July 18 
July 6 

July 25 

June 24 

July 2 
July 4 

July 11 

July 13 
July 14 



June22 

It 
June 25 
June 26 
June 28 
June 29 
June 30 



July 18 
July 26 July 



July 30 



July 8 
- 12 



Lathyms latifolius 
Calampelis scabra . 
Iris xiphioides 
NattaUa pedata 
Sedum reflexum 
Oommelina coelestis 
Echium vulgare 
Poteutilla atrosangalnea 
Tagetes erecta 
Lupinus polyphyllus 
Hollyhock 
Gaillardia picta 
Ipomoea coccinea . 
Erysimum Arkansanum 
Fuchsia serratifolla* 
Ageratum album 
Zinnia eiegans 
Lupinus subcamosos 
Salvia patens 
Lupinus magnificns 
Phlox, white . 
Dianthus laciniatus 



July 1 



1860. 1861 



Jnly 1 
July 2 
July S 

July 6 
July 8 

July 11 



July 12 
., 13 
July 14 
July 16 
Jnly 16 



July 18 
July 19 
July 20 



NOTES FOE THE GAKDEN. 



EiTCHEV GiJu>»r.~Bidge up to the frost 
anj vacant plots from which iirmter crops have 
been removed. In hard weather, wheel manure 
on to the plots intended for spring crops. Put a 
heap of half-rotted dung over every stool of rhu- 
barb, and, if you have no conveniences for for- 
cing, jpnt old boxes, or large flower-pots over a 
few of them, and cover all up with horse-dung, to 
get a sapply of earlj shoots. If you have a hot- 
bed, cover the dang with four inches of soil, and 
take up a lot of strong roots, of aaparagos, sea- 
kale, and rhubarb, and put them in pretty close 
together, and cover with leaves, and you wUl soon 
have a supply. Asparagus should never be tho- 
roughly bunched, but allowed to green at the 
points, and it should be cut before it aitains to the 
length in which it usually comes to the market. 
Protect celery with loose litter, and keep it well 
earthed up. Look over the stock of cauliflowers, 
lettuces, etc., in frames, to see that they are not 
snffiDring from damp or too dose confinement. In 
severe frosts, put tai^iaulin over the frames, 
which is unattended with the litter caused by 
thatched hurdles and most other means of protect- 
ing. Sow early peas on sheltered slopes, and 
broad beans where they are to stand. 

Fbuit G-asdbv. — Pruning, if not yet com- 
pleted, should be pursued without delay. Plant 
any fruit trees that may still be required, but be 
oareful not to dig in about their roots any portion 
of frosen scnl. This is a good time to dress fruit 
walls with a wash of lime and gas tar, as described 
In "No. 7 of the Flobai. Wokld. Peaches, and 
other tender trees that are in situations exposed 
to east winds, should be unnsiled, so as to keep 
them back, the warmth of the wall having a ten- 
dency to make them push early, fmd so suffer here- 
' after from spring frosts. 

F1.0WBB G^ABSBM.— If any bulbs remain out of 
the ground, get them in at once, and where they 



can remain till they have finished their summer 
growth* It would not be wise to plant any at the 
late season where it will be necessary to remove 
them immediately after flowering. Tnlij^ and 
hyacinths should be kept from freezing, if pos- 
sible; though notoriously hardy, these never 
flower so well as wfaea protected trom. severe 
frosts : but otherwise they should have as much 
air and esroosure as possible. Beds that are ex- 
posed to the morning sun should be watered witii 
cold water very eaiiy, when the foliage has been 
frozen in the nig^ht. Aurictdas, polyanthus, car- 
nations, etc., should have air in zniJd weather, 
and be kept growing by regular waterings, and 
even daring severe frosts should never become 
dust drv. Qet ready the beds intended for 
ranunculuses and anemones to be planted next 
month. 

Gbbeithousb akd Stovb. — Gently force early 
blooming shrubs for decoration, such as doubto 
flowering prunus, peach, etc. Kahnias, asaleas, 
camellias, rhododendrons, lilaos, daphnes, roses, 
etc., may be got into early bloom with a very 
moderate heat, if the wood was well ripened last 
year. Jasminum nndiflorum is a charming con- 
servatory plant this month. In the preservative 
pit be content just to keep out frost and no more, 
till the end of'^the month, when a general start 
may be made of all stock required for bedding 
out. Fuchsias, cinerarias, primulas, and cyti- 
suses will be coming into bloom, and must be 
closely watched that green-fly does not get hold 
of the tender shoots. Keep succulents quite 
dry. In the stove, Foinsettia pnleherrima and 
Euphorbia jac^uizuflora may be poshed into 
flower, and achimines and gloxinias put in heat 
for early blooming. Temperature r^-Greenhouse, 
4(y» to 46° at night, 50^ to 65" 1^ day ; stove, 55'' 
at night, to 6(P and 66° by day. 
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FLOEAL VIGNETTES AND SKELETON LEAVES. 



OtTA fair readers, who are now compelled 
to pass at the lire-side maay of those hours 
which at other seasons are devoted to the 
gardea aad botanical rambles, may find 
Agreeable occupation and a delightful op- 
portunity of exercising their invention and 
taste iu preparing floral vignettes for the 
sheets of note paper on which they write to 
their friends. Our valued correspondent, 
Mrs. E. DiiflF, of Henley-on-Tharaes, usually 
favours us with one of these pretty vignettes 
at the head of each of her letters, and it is 
hard for us to say which affords the most 
delight, the kind expression of her friendly 
regard or the elegant produce of her tasteful 
handiwork. We call them "floral vignettes" 
for want of a better term ; they are, in fact, 



reus similar examples are before us ; 
minute leaves of umbelliferous plants, lyco* 
podiums, ferns, flowers of hawkweed, 
celandine, dock, etc. etc. 

Yellow flowers preserve their colour 
best of any ; young leaves having a purple 
or bronze tinge, as those of the common 
yarrow, are also useful to give colour ; in 
fact, anything elegant in outline may be 
used, a few days' pressure between folds of 
clean blotting paper being sufficient to dry 
them for the purpose. 

With these vignettes, we have re- 
ceived from Mrs. Dufi", with permission to 
use her name, samples of skeleton leaves 
prepared by a process which occupies but a 
few minutes. The leaves are dried by 




groups of dried leaves and flowers, mounted 
on the paper with gum, and disposed so as 
to form a wreath, a bouquet, or a group 
of gracefully negligent fern-leaves and 
mosses. The one here flgured is a fac- 
Bimiie of the heading of a note received 
from Mrs. Duff not long since. It consists 
of leaves and flowers all admirably adapted 
for association. In the centre is a small 
leaf of English ivy, on the right hand of 
which is a small rose-leaf ; above that is a 
tendril of leaves of wild vetch ; in the centre 
above the ivy leaf a frond of maiden-hair 
fern ; then a sprig of moss, next on the left 
a blossom of Veronica ohamssdrys, or speed- 
well ; then a sprig of grass ; moss again, 
atid a few odd leaves to fill in with. Nume- 



placltjg them flat in a botanical drying 
press, or between folds of blotting-paper 
under a weight ; when quite dry, the leaf 
to be operated on is then placed on a 
soft pad, or wanting that, on a duster, 
doubled six or eight times, and is then beat 
with a brush, when all the softer portions 
fall out, and leave a complete and beautiful 
skeleton. A clothes' -brush and a chair- 
cushion comprise all the implements neces- 
sary for a first attempt; after which, those 
who love such pursuits will devise means 
for accomplishing the purpose more con- 
veniently. The samples sent are as perfect 
as those obtained by the process of macera- 
tion, but they are not bleached. 

S. H. 
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Phases of Mooy. — First Qaarter, 7th, lOh. 47m. even. ; Fall, 16th, Ih. 63m. 
morn. ; Last Quarter, 23rd, 6h. 37m. mom ; New, 30th, 2h. 49m. mom. 



31 Days. 


Weather near London, 1861 . 


THE OOUKTBT. 


M 

D 


W 
D 


Sun 
rises 


Sun 
sets. 


BASOMBTBB 

Mx. Min. 


THEBH OM. 

M:x.Mn.Me 


Bain 


Rural Signs and Sounds. 






hm . 


hm. 












1 


W 3 9 


35 9 


29-691 29122 


44 


24 310 


•00 


Fronds on hymenophyUum appear 


Z 


Th 


8 8 


4 


30122 29-948 


33 


18 25-5 


•00 


Acheta domestica chirps 
Tellow tremella on palings 


3 


F 


3 8 


4 2 


30-254 30177 


31 


12 21-5 


•00 


4 


S 


3 8 


4 3 


30138 30009 


37 


26 31-5 


•00 


Tortula muralis spores 


5 


Su 


8 7 


4 4 


30037 29094 


34 


13 23-5 


•00 


Hfosses abundant 


6 


&£ 


8 7 


4 5 


30069 30013 


32 


14 230 


•00 


Titmouse and thrush sing 


7 


Tu 


8 7 


4 6 


30146 30031 


32 


10 210 


•00 


Linnets congregate 


8 


W 


8 6 


4 8 


30-263 30-221 


37 


6 21-5 


-00 


Buntings in flocks 


9 


Th 


8 5 


4 9 


30-297 30-217 


38 


8 230 


-00 


Fieldfares and redwings near rirers 


10 


F 


8 5 


4 11 


30-380 30-270 


23 


9 160 


•00 


Groundsel flowers 


11 


S 


8 4 


4 12 


30-317 30184 


36 


19 270 


•00 


Dead-nettle flowers 


12 


Su 


8 3 


4 13 


30140 29-922 


40 


31 35-5 


•00 


Flights of starlings 
Gk)rd-cre8ted wren 


13 


m: 


8 2 


4 15 


29-768 29-633 


34 


22 28-0 


•10 


14 


Tu 


3 2 


4 16 


29-801 29 635 


31 


25 28-0 


•00 


Helix yirgata on grass 


15 


w 


8 1 


4 18 


30027 30001 


31 


21 260 


•00 


Scotch crocus 


16 


Th 


8 


4 19 


30-144 30 089 


39 


25 270 


•00 


Umbelliferous plants grow 


17 


F 


7 69 


4 21 


30-291 30-201 


37 


30 33-5 


•01 


Helix nemorabs appears 


18 


s 


7 67 


4 23 


30-244 30-170 


37 29 33 


•00 


Winter aconite flowers 


19 


Stt 


7 57 


4 24 


30-194 30137 


40 


30 35-5 


•66 


Mountain bulimus 


20 


M 


7 56 


4 26 


30-378 30-220 


46 


34 40-0 


•00 


Skylarlc sings 


21 


Tu 


7 56 


4 37 


30-423 30-376 


44 


28 860 


•00 


Poa trivialis flowers 


22 


W 


7 55 


4 29 


30-361 30-250 


41 


32 36-5 


-01 


Ulex nanus flowers 


23 


Th 


7 53 


4 31 


30-215 30126 


37 


27 320 


•02 


Autumn lichens disappear 


24 


F 


7 62 


4 33 


30-021 29-988 


48 


39 43-5 


•01 


Earthworms lie out 


25 


S 


7 51 


4 35 


2*9-899 29-851 


53 


40 46-5 


•02 


Pilewort flowers 


26 


Su 


7 49 


4 36 


30-288 30-137 


55 


41 480 


•04 


Ivy begins to cast its leayej 


27 


u 


7 48 


4 38 


30199 30169 


56 


37 46-5 


•01 


Snowdrops 


28 


Tu 


7 47 


4 40 


30-200 30000 


56 


25 40-5 


•02 


Bearsfoot flowers 


29 


W 


7 45 


4 42 


30-158 30053 


52 


26 390 


•02 


Chaffinch sings 
White wagtail chirps 


30 


Th 


7 44 


4 44 


30-104 29-989 


46 


38 42-0 


•01 


31 


F 


7 42 


4 45 


30-129 30089 


56 


30 43-0 


.00 


Nettle butt-erfly appears 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



BbaKblcs avd Bat LsaYss" is now ready, 
and will be forwarded to subscribers throagh 
the post. Those who have not sabscribed can 
obtain it in the usual way throueh their book- 
sellers, or direct from the publishers, price 5«. 
As we cannot review the work in these pages, 
we must be content to introduce it to our 
friends as aTolume of light reading, adapted to 
the season — ^we hope, indeed, for ail seasons — 
and which will, no doubt, proreamost suitable 
work for a Christmas or New Tear's gift. It 
eomprises a selection of the author's essays on 
country soenett, rural occupations, the laws of 
nature, and the mysteries of life. The papers 
on the " Land of JBlackberries," the " Story of 
a Blade of Qrass/' the "Happy FamQy/' and 



the " Soul in Nature," have become so well 
known that their reappearance in this Tdnme 
will, no doubt, suffice to cause a rapid sale of 
the edition. But. besides these, there are 
several papers whicn will be new to the readers 
of Mr. Hibberd's works, as the "Bainbcw," 
and '* Fido Fides," in which an attempt is made 
to establish, by analogy and argument, the 
spiritual relations of man and brute to the 
source of all Being, and to all created things. 
Leaving the work to And its way into the homes 
of those who can heartily participate in the 
pursuits and meditations of the author, it will 
not be again referred to in these pages, unless 
some special reason for reference shookl become 
necessary. 
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VROVAQATma CASB.—The note which appeared 
on this subject in the December number was 
written by Mr. P. BoeweU, of Regent's Park, 
and the signature, " K. Z.,'* was attached to it 
by mistake. The paper came, in fact, w^out 
any signature at aU, and we concluded it to be 
from our former correspondent. We thank 
Mr. Bosweli for the communication, ^t^«^ apolo* 
gise for the attachment of the wrong initials. 
We hare just received a letter from "K, Z.," 
which we cannot make room for in Uiis number, 
but which will appear next month. 

Early FoRcisQ.—Sub.—In proportion to the 
heat should be the amount of moisture, as also 
JJie ciroukition of air. We infer from your 
statement that the atmospheric moisture is 
much deficient. Is there, however, any source 
of bottom-heat which produces atmospheric 
moisture? Boses, and, in fact, most shrubs, 
emerging from a state of partial torpidity or 
rest, are very averse to what is termed dry 
heat. Our advice is to use as much atmospheric 
moisture in the afternoon, in combination with 
a circulation of air, as will deposit dew on the 
leaves. A much less amount maybe used from 
daylight until noon. Drab is a good colour to 
pamt your house to show off vegetation j as to 
matters of oultiyation, it is quite of secondary 
importance. The management of the atmos- 
phere carries the ohier weight. Achimenes 
ooccinea cannot be got weU through the winter 
-—more light in conjunction with heat is wanted. 
Pot off some now, which were rested early ; 
plunge them in bottom-heat without water ; as 
soon as up, transfer them in groups to pots 
or pans, and cultivate as you would a balsam. 
Pot again once a month for succession, from 
those at rest. Plunepe gesnerias in bottom-heat, 
and treat them as the achimenes. Use a little 
water, increasing it with increased vigour. 
Your temperature is rather too low ; if sunshine 
occurs, run the glass up to 75° or even 80^ pro- 
vided there is a Tittle motion in the air. A cold 
greenhouse will suffice for camellias. The 
roots, after excitement, may suffer ; why not 
plunge the pot in another, with a column of dry 
sawdust in the cavity ? Give them a partial 
rest here for a month, then introduce them to 
your forcingr-house, and they will bloom again 
next November and December. 

CATxhoavEs Rbcbivbd. — •' Sutton's Spring Cata- 
logue and Amateur's Guide for 1862. Sutton 
and Sons, Beading." — This deservedhr popular 
annual has all its usual features of interest. 
The selections of seeds are few in number under 
each head, a great advantage to amateur culti- 
vators, who are only bewildered when hundreds 
of sorts, scarcely differing, or not differing at 
all, are crowded in catalogues, so that it is im- 
possible for them to iudge which is best. The 
cultural notes are, of course, thoroughly prac- 
tical, and founded on the routine of Messrs. 
Button's own experiences as producers of the 
ffoods they sell. In grass seeds, this house has 
for many years been celebrated, and it main- 
tains its fame as ablv as ever.-—" Hooper and 
Co.'s Early Vegetable Seed Catalogue, Cen- 
tral Ayenue, Covent Garden, London, W.C." 
This comprises kitchen garden and agricultural 
seeds for winter and spring sowing, and a list 
of bulbous plants for planting in sprini^, m- 
oluding anemones, ranunculuses, gladioh, etc. 
It is a short list and the better for being so, for 
it enumerates the best varieties of each section, 
and indicates in a few words their respective 
excellences. Such lists are useful, not only to 
guide purchasers in the selection of varieties 
for general purposes, but also to suggest other 
and newer subjects for cultivation, which might 
be forgotten till too late to be useful. 



Thi Sotal Botanic Bocibtt has announced 
the dates of the ten meetings to be held in 1862. 
They are as follows :— Spring exhibitions on 
Wednesdays, March 28, Apra2, »-, 1«, 2»» 3^, 
and May 7. Then follow three grand exhibi- 
tions of i^ants, flowers and fruits, on May 28, 
June 18, and July 9. 

Porran Pbacs TaBia.— Z. Z., Surlingbm.—^o 
dependence can be placed on peach trees for a 
crop of fruit this year, if the potting is delaved 
till February ; and especially if they were taken 
up or out of pote in I^ovember last. Whea 
potted in November fruit trees begin to make 
new roots at once, and continue growing at the 
root all the winter, whereas if d^yed till Feb- 
ruary, they are then beginning to start their 
buds, and there is not enoi^ root-action 
established to enable them to carry fruit. The 
house will no doubt accommodate them well, if 
freely ventilated. Feeders are of use chiefly to 
supply more moisture to plants than they can 
have by ordinary watering. The Noblepse, 
Royal George, and Violetta Hative are all first 
dass peaches ; the fllrst is the most ornamental 
when in bloom, as it has large flowers, and'it is 
also the best peach to choose for general pur- 
poses, as it is a constant bearer, and the frmt 
unsurpassed among peaches. Any oilman will 
supply floating wicks. They are sold under 
many names, out there are no essential dif- 
ferences. 

Abtillbbt Plant.— T. Col$on.—M.S. >F.— Each 
of these correspondents has sent specimens 
of Pilea allitrichoides, or Pistol plant. It is a 
native of the West Indies, and a very elegant 
and interesting subject for stove and green- 
house culture. We have frequently used it to 
furnish Wardian cases, for which purpose it 
must be grown to a good size in pots, and be 
plunged in the place it is to occupy, and it will 
continue to grow and bloom from May to October 
in the temperature of a dwelling room. The 
minute, fern-like leaves and reddish pins' -head 
sort of blossoms, fit it well for association with 
fine leaved plants. It is named the Artillery 
or Pistol plant, because when sprinkled with 
water on a hot, sunnj day, the flowers emit 
little nuffs of pollen like cUscharges of smoke 
from fire-arms. 

QuiNCBs. — WettmorelaMder. — You might try 
thorn and medlar stocks raised from seed. But 
we must confess that we have no experience in 
the working of the quince except as a stock 
having always grown it on its own roots. This 
correspondent esteems the quince highly, but it 
does not thrive on its own roots in the part of 
Westmoreland from which he writes. He finds 
it do best on Cydonia Japonica. Can any of 
our readers suggest a suitable stock besides the 
Cydonia and the pear ? We should be strongly 
inclined to give preference to the hawthorn for 
an experiment. 

Vabious,— 4. ^.— We are not aware that Mr. T. 
has any agents anywhere. Why not send your 
order to him direct. — Westmoreland. — Galva- 
nized wire will not be injured by a mixture of 
whiting and oii.'-aubscnber.—U.igtkonette will 
do no harm growing in a vine border. The 
other query does not come within our province, 
except to say wahave forwarded your note, and 
that the journal referred to is now conducted 
in a most respectable mumer.— iV^. P. S. — See 
p. 26 of the volume for 1861, for culture of 
Pyramidpompones.—G.JbT.— Bough plate glass 
is a very serviceable material, and lias never 
disappointed. Stephenson's Boiler will suit 

?«?'T?^P**^t.'^®^- ^^ ** "»ade ^y I>al© »n<l Son, 
195, Upper Thames Street, B.C. These boilers 
are made of copper.— ^imrfeur.^ Your kind 
note is quite to the purpose. 
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Febhttaey, 1862, 



<HE Royal Horticultural Society has been specially fa- 
voured since the demise of its august President, so that, 
whatever difficulties the Great Exhibition of 1862 may 
have to contend against in consequence of the deeply- 
lamented death of Prince Albert, the utmost will be 
done to lessen the effects of the loss of his distinguished 
patronage of the Horticultural. The Queen has communi- 
cated to the Council her intention to carry out to the utmost of 
her ability the various undertakings of her late husband ; and 
with this object in view, the influence of her royal favour will be 
exercised in every possible way to promote the interests of the 
Society, which she thus takes under her especial care. The patronage 
of her Majesty is, therefore, of no merely formal kind, it is henceforth 
to be real and active. The horticultural public are thus brought into a 
nearer relationship to our beloved Sovereign, and have provided a new 
occasion for grateful regard to her, so that in the pursuits of out-door life 
and in the progress of the art, our individual sympathies may mingle 
afresh in the remembrance of the heavy bereavement which has been the 
cause of this determination on the part of the Queen. 

The Memorial of the Great Exhibition of 1851 is fast progressing 
towards completeness in the new garden at Kensington Gore. It had 
been determined, during the life of Princo Albert, to surmount the me- 
morial with a statue of the Queen, but the aspects of the subject are 
changed, and the Prince of Wales has addressed a letter to the Council, 
offering to provide, at his own expense, a statue of Prince Albert, *' from 
whose enlightened mind that great undertaldng sprang." The Memorial 
Committee have, of course, agreed to carry out the proposal of the Prince, 
which is also in accordance with the wish of Her Majesty; 

The exhibitions to be held by the Royal Horticultural Society this 
year, are as follows : — Wednesday, March 19th, Hyacinths, Camellias, and 
Cinerarias. Wednesday, April 9th, Azaleas. Wednesday, May 21st, the 
first great show, at which the inauguration of the Memorial of the Ex- 
hibition of 1851 will probably take place. Wednesday, June 11th, second 

VOL. V. — NO. n. ^ 
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great show, witli which will probably be combined a show of American 
plants by Messre. Waterer and Godfrey. Thursday, June 26th, the Eose 
Show. Wednesday, July 2nd, the third great show. Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 10th, autumn show of Dahlias, Hollyhocks, Asters, and Pruits. 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, October 8th, 9th, 10th, great inter- 
national show of Pruits, Yegetables, Eoots, Cereals, and Gourds. For the 
latter, several liberal prizes are offered with a view to bring together a 
most extensive collection of useful and ornamental Gourds to furnish data 
for their culture and selection for every purpose. 

The National Tulip Society will hold a grand exhibition in the New 
Victoria Hall, Leeds, during May next, on a day to be fixed as soon as the 
probable nature of the season and the forwar^ess of the plants can be 
sufficiently estimated. Mr. Appleby and Mr. Dean are exerting themselve? 
to insure a large gathering of growers from north, south, and midland 
districts ; and we feel assured that nothing will be wanting in the manage- 
ment to render the undertaking successful. As the funds are to be raised 
on the ancient system of " voluntary contributions," we trust all tulip- 
growers who read this will consider quickly to what extent they can aid 
the enterprise, bearing in mind that the promoters will esteem a bird in 
hand as better than any nimxber in the bush. 

The Royal Botanic Society will hold three grand Exhibitions this year, 
the dates of which are to be May 28th, June 18th, and July 9th. There 
wiU also be seven Meetings for Spring Exhibitions, on Wednesdays, March 
26th, April 2nd, 9th, 16th, 23rd, 30th, and May 7th. Among the Ex- 
hibitions to be held early in the year, it is with much satisfaction we hear 
that Messrs. Milne and Co., of Yauxhall Nursery, will have a fine show of 
Camellias ; and Messrs. Cutbush will exhibit Hyacinths at their Home 
Nursery, Highgate. 

The Royal Dublin Horticultural Society will hold a grand exhibition om 
the 17th of Jime, at which plants may be sold at the option of exhibitors. 



THE PROPAGATING CASE. 



I HAVE CO doubt you have felt some sur- 
prise that you have not heard from me in 
reply to your inquiries expressed in the 
November number of the Flobal Wobld. 
Tlie fact is, that I have been from home 
for some weeks, and when I returned I had 
so much to do that I could not give my 
individual attention to this matter ; which 
was especially necessary, seeing that since 
I first sent my communication in May last, 
I had made several improvements in the 
construction and action of the lamps, 
which I was anxious fully to test, before I 
wrote to you upon the subject. Your 
December number has just come to hand 
(December 3), and it finds me engaged 
in testing the alterations to which I have 
alluded. 

In this month's number of the Flobal 
Wobld, I find some one disposed to quench 
my lamp by pouring cold water upon it ; 



he seems to think it's "a great fo d'o> 
about nothing:** his experience is, that 
anything would do so long as it has sim- 
plicity on its side; ergo, an old woman's 
rushlight stuck into a clay candlestick ;. 
nothing could be more simple, nothing 
more economical, if it answered the pur- 
pose. He then talks of an antiquated 
affair which I remember when I was a 
very little boy, a floating light in a tum- 
bler, an affair very similar to the rushlight 
and clay. The thought then appears to 
have struck him, that the measure and 
weight of the oil had something to do 
with the quality of oil and these some- 
what too with the whole affair, and ho 
winds the matter up by (doing what I. 
presume he intended to do at the first) 
recommending Mr. Samuel Bonsor, of Ox- 
ford Street. 

If your correspondent bad merely said, 
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that it was possible to produce a certain 
effect even witb the most common appa- 
ratus, I would agree with him, bat to state 




, saucer with sand, with bell-rrlaas placed on ; 
B, a flower-pot with opening at bottom (^) 
for the heat to pasa through; o, a flower- 
pot containing lamp; d, both pots pierced 
with air holea. 

what he doos is absurd. I flatter myself 
I have had some experience in experiments, 
and I had constructed, before I knew 
aught about the Waltonian case, a small 
propagating case with two flower-pots, one 
placed inside the other, with a small saucer 




A common Child's night-light woold 
answer every purpose ; of coarse inch an 
apparatus woidd do for an emergency and 
a makeshift, but its operation womd be 
very limited, and rather expensive, seeing 
that a box of six-hour night-lights (twelve 
in a box) would be consumed in three 
days, and cost 7(2., so that the expense for 
a week would be from It. 2d, to 1«. 6i., 
much more than the cost of the oil con- 
sumed in my lamp, which effj^ts a eoH' 
siderahle result. 

Your correspondent advocates the float- 
ing lights, for what I consider a gpreat de- 
fect, and to overcome which I have spent 
some time and expended much thought. 
He says, " One great point in its favour 
is, that as the oil is consumed, the floats 
necessarily sink gradually lower," eto. I 
consider this a great defect. From the 
first I have found, especially in the morn- 
ings, that the lamp was burning dimly, 
and consequently the heat much dimi- 
nished. 

Well, so much for your correspondent. 
Since I wrote to you, I have succeeded 
in improving my lamp. I have added a 
cover, which not only prevents the dust 
from falling in, but which supplies a 
current of air to the flame, so that it is 
very steady and cannot be affected by an 
ordinary puff of wind. Again, as the oil 
is consumed the lump rises gradually up- 
wards, so that the flame comes nearer and 
nearer to the bottom of the case. Thus, 
when the lamp is first trimmed and full 
of oil and burning brightly, it 
is at the greatest distance ; 
when half the oil is consumed 
and the flame burns dully, it is 
verj/ near. 

This addition may make the 
whole look rather complicated, 
but it is exceedingly simple. Tho 




p, the cover for merer sing the draught and steadying the lamp, as seen with the cover, is 

flame ; n, the apparatus for raising the l&rnp as the oU shown in the annpxad ficmrA 

19 consumed. The lamp is here represented at its «-«a<**< mu "*.*"« annexed tigure. 

height. ^ cF««sni«a»i. jw^ccww The Contrivance for raising the 

lamp is quite distinct, and may 



of sand upon the top, and a common cham- 
ber lamp at the bottom, which answered 
Tery well, after I had pierced the two flower- 
pots for a draught. 



be removed and the lamp used by itself. ' 
With respect to the case, I believe I 
have succeeded in getting rid of the least 
smell which may arise either from the 
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smoke or the lamp, and this hy a verj 
simple plan, whereby I make it consume 
its own smoke. These additions addmnch 
to its completeness and hut Utile to the ex- 

rnse. If I were having another case made, 
could improve it greatly, and make the 
whole really ornamental. I see very 



great scope for it to he rendered a most 
desirahle and important addition to the 
amateur's greenhouse and conservatory. 
Indeed, I feel sure, that no one would be 
without out, if they were fully aware of 
its importance and the great pleasure 
which is connected with its management. 

K.Z. 



THE SALE OP CUTTINGS. 



How is it that none of our enterprising 
young nurserymen have thought of start- 
ing a new line of business, viz., the sale of 
dUtinga t The interest one feels in a' plant 
which has been grown by oneself, and the 
difficulty and uncertainty wliich attend 
the raising of plants, particularly florists' 
flowers, from seed, would make such a 
scheme very profitable. What multitudes 
of ladies, what thousands of amateurs, in 
this "flowery land,'* would readily spend 
a shilling, or a half-crown, or even a half- 
sovereign, for a dozen or a score of nice 
cuttings, who would not think of expend- 
ing the shilling, or the half-crown, or the 
half-sovereign, for a single plant ? 

I would suggest that the dealer should 
simply take off the cuttings, tie a tiny bit 
of lead-foil to each, with a number stamped 
on it ; lay them between two layers of five 
(or, if dead, slightly damped) moss, and 
pack the whole in one of those little deal 
boxes that are made to go through the 
post, pasting a slip of paper round, for 
security, and for the reception of the ad- 
dress, inclosing also a paper on which the 
numbers and names are written. A fair 
price would, perhaps, be about one-twelfth 
of the value of a good plant, including 
package and postage for all orders not less 



than a shilling, or a penny apiece for com- 
mon cuttings. Let any one advertise in 
your pages that he is prepared to do this, 
and doubtless he would have as many or- 
ders as he could supply. 

Without pretending to any special 
data for estimating the valne of such a 
business, I conjecture when once the plan 
became thoroughly known, at least Ave 
thousand persons might average orders of 
ten shillings each per annum. This would 
turn £2500 ; and as a single man with a 
small propagating house, laying out £5 or 
£10 in well-selected advertising, and a 
(evT pounds more in plants, could make a 
start, he might secure more than a living 
profit, and find the business grow in his 
hands to something considerable. He 
ought to add a very free dissemination of a 
printed list of what he can supply, arrang-. 
ing his plants in classes, according to the 
price — " cuttings at a penny each, cuttings 
at twopence each," and so on. 

I shall look for a response to this sugges- 
tion in the form of an advertisement in the 
leading horticultural papers soon. 

An Amateub. 

[Mr. Morse adopted this plan. We know 
not if he succeeded. — En.] 



WELWITSCHIA MIEABILIS. 



At a recent meeting of the Linnsean So- 
ciety, the following communication was 
read by Dr. Hooker : — 

This plant is the very remarkable 
one already mentioned in our last year's 
volume, nnder the name of Tumboa, 
T. strobilifera being the name applied 
to it by its discoverer Welwitsch. It 
IS a woody plant, forming a very thick 
corky-looking mass, risii^g but a few 
inches above the earth, and producing a 
couple of ligulate leaves of hard, leathery, 
or almost woody texture, and of a glaucous 
green colour, spreading horizontally on the 
ground, and in ago becoming split up quite 
to the base into narrow strips. The inflo- 
rescence consists of a peduncle about a 



foot high two or three times branched, 
bearing numerous oblong ovate cones, the 
scales of which are very regularly and 
closely imbricated, and evenly four-ranked. 
These cones, which are shortly stalked, 
are borne two or three together from the 
apex of the terminal ramifications, and one 
or more from the lower forks of the pe- 
duncle, and they were represented to be 
about 2^ inches long, and about half as 
much in diameter. The peduncle and pedi- 
cels were stated to be of a violet red, and 
the cones of a brownish red colour. This 
curious and anomalous tree ! which Dr. 
Hooker has referred to the order GieUusea. 
was found on sandy and rocky hills be- 
tween Hossaniedes and Cabo Negro. 
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PROFITABLE GAEDENING. 

OHAPTEB XXlil. — OTTLTUEE OF THIS PBAB. 



The culture of the pear has undergone 
many chAnges during the last few years 
in Britain. 19'nmerous improved yarie- 
ties have been introduced to cultiva- 
tion, the principal view to the selec- 
tion of these bemg their capabilit^r of 
producing rich, melting fruit, of high 
flavour, in a climate not altogether 
favourable to the pear at the im- 
portant season when the trees are in 
bloom.' The Swan's Egg, one of the 
most esteemed pears or the old catar 
logues, and still valuable for its hardi- 
ness and fruitfulness, represents the 
class of fruits which are being fast 
superseded by kinds equally hardy 
and prolific, but of higher quality for 
the dessert. In no particular subject 
on which the skill of the hybridizer 
has been exercised, is the result so 
marked and satisfactory as in the im- 
provement of the pear. This fact 
must be kcjjt in mind by cultivators, 
for in selectmg varieties now, it would 
be most unwise to limit the selection 
to the kinds that were most esteemed 
half, or even a quarter of a century 
since ; and in like manner in cultiva- 
tion, it would be a folly to pursue 
antiquated methods, because with the 
introduction of new and superior 
varieties the routine of culture has 
been modified to suit them, the main 
object being to produce in this fickle 
climate pears as nearly as possible 
of the same excellence as those of 
Jersey and the continent. I shall 
here give a general sketch of the 
essential points in the cultivation of 
the pear, and in the next chapter that 
of^ the management of uncongenial 
soils, and varieties of delicate or 
peculiar constitution. 

The pear is usually grafted on 
either pear or quince stocks. Grafted 
are, as a rule, preferable to budded 
trees ; they bear earlier, and a com- 
plete junction is soon efi*ected, for 
the pear is an admirable subject for 
grafting. But budding may be re- 
sorted to with advantage, where, for 
the purpose of testing new varieties, 
buds can be insertedvin vigorous bear- 



ing trees during summer, as by pinch* 
ing in the shoots from these buds, 
they may be induced to form spurs 
very quickly, and the growth may be 
regulated with ^ater nicety than 
grafts. In choosmg trees from a nur- 
sery, those for orchard standards 
should bo on pear stocka» those for 
bushes and espaliers on quince stocks. 
In the cultivation of toe pear as a 
recreation, and with a view to the 
formation of a collection, either large 
or small, of the choicest varieties, 
bushes should predominate, and pre- 
ference should be given to those that 
are worked very near the ground, the 
shorter the stem the better : it iff de- 
sirable in order to have the greatest 
possible production of short-bearing 
wood in the least possible space, that 
the stem should be furnished almost 
to the ground. And the reason for 
choosing those worked lowest down 
is to allow of deep planting. As wo 
are pernetualiy waging a war against 
deep planting, we must justify the 
recommendation by an explanatory 
remark. The quince is a free-growing, 
healthy tree, with a close, dense bark, 
when it carries its own head; but 
when the pear is ^afted on it, the 
bark of the quince is apt to split into 
fissures, and when this takes place, 
the pear is checked in its growth, 
and evidently has not its proper share 
of nourishment from the foster roots. 
To make an end of the difficulty, 
plant the bushes so deep that the 
junction of graft and stock is level 
with the surface of the soil. The bark 
of the quince being then wholly below 
ground, can swell as it pleases, the 
moisture of the soil suits it, and it 
will be found to throw out roots from 
the collar downwards, much to the 
benefit of the pear. Now if the bushes 
are grafted on stocks of great length, 
say a foot from the ground, the ad- 
vantage oi placing the whole of the 
stock under the soil, will be counter- 
balanced by the evil of the original 
roots being thrust t<f an unreasonable 
depth, away from the infiuences of air 
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and light ; and allow me to say tliat 
light has its influence on surface roots, 
thongh the soil covers them. There- 
fore, choose trees with short stocks ; 
if there are only four inches of stem 
between the main roots and the inser- 
tion of the graft all the better, bat 
six inches is plenty, and if the public 
demand bushes of this shape, the 
growers wiU take care to produce 
them. Standard trees shouldbe grafted 
at the full height re(][uired for the 
stem. It is very objectionable to 
graft these low, and run up a stem 
from the graft, as the choice varieties 
of pear are mostly given to the pro- 
duction of shoots even on old stems, 
whereas the pears used as stocks, 
when once cut to clean stems do not 
so readily make side-shoots below the 
head. 

On all g[ood loams the pear thrives 
on either kind of stock, or on its own 
roots. On damp soils the quince is 
more at home than the pear; stand- 
ards and pyramids must nave a well- 
drained soil, and on the quince effec- 
tual drainage is not the less required, 
though, if neglected, the results will 
be less disastrous than if planted with 
trees worked on the pear. Sandy, 
chalkv, and heathy soils are not well 
suited for the pear, and where diffi- 
culties of this kind arise, a few 
varieties will be found to answer 
worked on thorn stocks, but the selec- 
tion will be luuited. To do justice to 
a good collection of pyramids and 
bushes, the soil should be a hearty 
yellow loam, if inclining to clay, 
equally suitable. It should be eflec- 
tually drained, open to the south and 
west, and sheltered from the east and 
north, and if on a regular slope to 
the sun, it will be an ad£tional advan- 
tage. 

Standards require at least two 
feet depth of soil; but bushes and 
pyramids will thrive on a depth of 
eighteen inches or less if the soil be in 
good heart, and the aspect a warm 
one. 

It is often wished to plant choice 
pears in wardens where there is 
no effectual outlet for drainage. In 
this case the trees should be planted 
on stations, and the sites for them 
raised above the level; on the plan 



already described for the culture 
of the apple under similar circum- 
stances. 

The pear usually grows with great 
vigour the first three or four seasons 
after planting. When the trees beg^n 
to bear, they make much less wood, 
and require less attention to keep 
down watery spray. The first object 
of the cultivator in the management 
of young trees should be to get them 
regularly furnished with plump wood, 
the form of which must be regulated 
according to the kind of trees re- 
quired. Pyramids may be allowed 
to grow more freely, and more in 
their own way, than bushes; these 
require to have all the young shoots 
pinched in at least twice during the 
summer, to promote the formation of 
spurs, and prevent any one shoot from 
acquiring preponderance of strength. 
This ninchmg in is the most important 
of all the operations connected with 
the culture of bush fruits. 

In the beginning of May, the trees 
should be looked over, and all ill- 
placed buds and starting shoots should 
be cut clean away. From this time 
to Midsummer the growth of the new 
shoots that remain will be very rapid; 
some will run away into long green 
rods, others will show signs of a ten- 
dency to form short fruitful spurs: 
the first are to be checked in time, 
the last are to be encouraged. There 
is a rule observed by many cultivators 
of pinching back all the shoots to the 
third leaf fyom the base early in June, 
and early in July pinching back the 
shoots, which push from the buds left 
on those previously pinclied also to 
the third leaf. But in practice it does 
not answer to follow any rule very 
strictly. Where there is a gap in the 
filling up of the furniture, an en- 
deavour must be made to induce the 
growth of shoots to fill up that gap, 
and very often it will be found ad- 
visable to cut back a few branches to 
one bud, and by pinching in the 
shoot from that bud, to obtain a 
set of small shoots to fill up the 
vacancy. 

But the rule of pinching to three 
leaves should be kept in mind in the 
process of pinching, for a general 
principle, and io be departed from 
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only as oirctunBtances may reqtiire. 
At the June pinching the shoots which 
look browner than the rest, and which 
assume at once the character of spurs, 
should be left untouched. They will 
probably not grow at all ; but main- 
tain their leaves to the last, and 
the next season show for fruit ; but 
usually the shoot must be three years 
old before it becomes fruitful. As 
the pear makes occasional vigorous 
- shoots, which even pinching will not 
subdue, the knife must sometimes 
be used. Some old gardeners hold 
to an idea that by allowing a tree 
to carry all the wood it makes 
will exhaust it in time, and restore 
the sap to a balance. But there can- 
not be a greater mistake. Strong, 
sappy shoots allowed to have their 
own way only gain strength to over- 
come the general vigour of the tree, 
and the uiife must be used if the 
growth is to be evenly distributed 
with a view to the production of an 
abundance of spurs. At the end of 
July another ' pinching should take 
place of all the shoots that are still 
growing, allowing on an average about 
lour inches to each, and in every case 
where the knife is used, cutting close 
back over a bud, so that there shall 
be no dead snags hereafter. From 
this, or from the first week in August, 
at latest, no more pinching or pruning 
should take place, or the fruit buds 
may start prematurely into leaf 
l^owth. The young shoots on bear- 
ing trees may be tied down to the 
older branches, and if bent a little 
out of their nattural position it will 
cause many of them to form the foun- 
dation of spurs for growth the next 
season. 

Some pruning must be done in 
winter, though if pinching has been 
assiduously practised, but httle winter 
pruning will be necessary. But the 



winter culture is not lesi important. 
All pyramids and bushes which it ia 
desired to keep completely under con- 
trol should be lifted in November, 
the ground stirred and the trees re- 
planted again directly. This process 
checks luxuriance, and increases fruit- 
fulness ; but it must be carefully per- 
formed. In the first instance, a trench 
should be opened round each tree, 
about fifteen inches from the stem. 
The roots should then be loosened by 
getting a four-tined fork under them, 
so as to lift them out in a complete 
ball. Any straggling roots may be 
cut away ; all bruised portions must 
also be removed bv a clean cut with 
a sharp knife. When the soil has 
been stirred, a few shovelfuls from 
the surface should be thrown in, and 
the tree planted again firmly, and 
with the ball as complete and compact 
as possi ble. If the soil is good enough 
to grow a cabbage, no manure will bo 
required; but in poor soUs a little 
manure should be chopped over with 
the surface soil used to fill in round 
the roots, and not a scrap of it should 
be placed in the hole. The object of 
this is to encourage surface fibres 
rather than deep roots. 

Bushes and pyramids managed in 
this way soon become most beautiful 
objects. We have trees of Prince 
Albert, Beurre Diel, Passe Colmar, 
Winter Nelis, Glout Morceau, and 
others of equal excellence, that are 
perfect pictures of beautiful foliage 
all the summer, and when in bloom 
equal to any object of a similar cha- 
racter in the garden. Beurre Diel 
has a foliage equal to a camellia, and 
is one of the most beautiful for a 
sheltered lawn. An advantage of no 
small value in the cultivation of bush 
pears is the ease with which they can 
oe sheltered with tents of tiffany, or 
hexagon netting. 



LITTLE GAEDENS AND ELOWEET WINDOWS. 



I . — Intboductort. 

Of all the various modes of beantifying 
and adorning the abodes of men, it is im- 



possible too highly to extol that whick re 
lates to the culture of flowsrs. Floriculture 
is at once an high art, and a simple recrea- 
tion. It contributes largely to the com- 
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merce of a great nation, and to the plea- 
surable occupation of the leisure hour. It 
affords gratification at once to the prond 
noble and the humble peasant, and is 
studied by the wealthy merchant, and the 
poor labourer. Concerning the art of 
plant growing,' as it is often practised, 
merely as a medium for obtaining prizes 
at our horticultural shows, we have nothing 
to say. But as a means of adorning and 
beautifying our English homes, we sincerely 
hope and believe floriculture is rapidly in- 
creasing ; and viewed in that light, we ven- 
ture to assert that it deserves the aid and 
encouragement of every tbou<5htftil mind. 
Were it asked, What is to draw the work- 
ing man from the debasing pleasures of the 
public-house ? we should not hesitate to 
answer — Give him a little garden, and in- 
spire him with an interest in it, or give 
him a clean comfortable home, and instil 
into him a desire to adorn it. It cannot 
be denied that the working classes arc ac- 
quiring a taste, not only for gardening and 
floriculture, but also other useful and intel- 
lectual means of employing the leisure 
hour. Many working men excel in the art 
of growing some floral treasures, for which 
they have a particular fancy; many work- 
ing men endeavour to make the few square 
yards of ground attached to their humble 
dwellings either highly ornamental or pro- 
ductive. Yet it must be a matter of serious 
concern to many thoughtful minds, that 
while workmen living in towns hire a 
garden plot at a considerable distance from 
their homes, and make it their Sunday 
business to attend to it, there is around 
the metropolis, at the present time, acres 
and acres of valuable soil lying in waste, 
which support nothing but crowded and 
miserable-looking shrubs and trees, which 
BO far from being ornaments of their kind, 
disgrace the very name. Valuable space 
which is occupied by nothing but the 
broad stunted hedge or stagnant pool, we 
have no desire to find fault with, nor have 
we need; of such there is abundance every- 
where. But when it is considered how 
many poor labouring people might derive 
real and healthful enjoyment from this 
waste land in the form of little gardens 
— when it is considered how much these 
wasted acres might contribute to the social 
and intellectual welfare, not onl)r of indi- 
viduals, but of the community, it is greatly 
to be desired that those who have the 
power should give the subject their serious 
consideration. Such acts of patriotic gene- 
rosity as the above implies, would require 
a larger amount of self-denial, and pro- 
bably would make less noise than the pas- 
sionate and exciting addresses some men 



are in the habit of delivering from th^ plat- 
form, yet it is not difficult to guess now 
far they would stand before the latter, at 
that time when a man's good works are 
his surest passport to happiness. 

The art of gardening has been ably and 
successfully expounded by writers of con- 
siderable merit ; and at the present time 
the press teems with literary productions, 
for the purpose of extending useful infor- 
mation upon the subject to the uninitiated. 
Yet it occurs to ns that there is an open 
void which lequires filling up. A vast^ 
number of dwellings of the humbler soit, 
in an4 around London, and probably other 
large towns, are fronted by a little square 
of .ground, which to all intents and pur- 
poses are meant to become Uttle gardens. 
We have not to walk far in any direction 
without seeing a number of these firontages, 
which present a negligent and unsightly 
appearance. This state of things may 
arise from various causes, and we may pre- 
mise that one of those causes is the want 
of proper instruction ; and if this little 
work can supply the information required, 
our object will be gained. We believe 
there are many who have both the will and 
the time to indulge in this delightful recrea- 
tion, to whom such information as can be 
applied to their particular requirements 
would be acceptable. We shall endeavour 
to treat upon each divisional subject in 
rotation ; but it should be thoroughly un- 
derstood, that no amount of instruction can 
compensate for any want of personal atten- 
tion ; nor is it possible that first attempts 
should be always suQcessful ;. a proficiency 
in the art of gardening and floriculture is 
acquired only by practical experience ; but 
if there is a decided interest in the work at 
its commencement, that interest will in- 
crease as skill and dexterity are attained. 

II.— On LA."xiNa out Little Gabdens. 

First, with regard to little gardens, 
which it is desired to alter or improve ; it 
sometimes liappens that the space is occu- 
pied by one or more trees. Now trees are 
decidedly out of place in little gardens; 
and unless they are useful as screens, or 
are regarded with particular favour, we 
would strongly recommend their removal, 
as few plants will grow under them, and 
they are very littery in the autumn ; but 
if it is desired for one or both the above 
reasons to retain them, care should be taken 
to select such plants and shrubs as will 
thrive in their shade, or exposed to their 
drip : a list of such plants we shall give 
in due time. Or it may happen that the old 
garden is filled with some deciduous shrubs, 
as lilacs or snowberries, which during the 
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winter months are about as omameiital as 
a bundle of sticks ; in the spring they |Hro- 
duco a few flowers possibly^ bat in the snm- 
mer the dast and smoke render them any- 
thing but ornamental ; andjn the autumn 
they make the whole place untidy, besides 
they are gross feeders, and extract all the 
natritiye qualities from the soil, and sap the 
moisture a considerable distance around, 
and make it impossible for smaller plants 
to thrire near them ; therefore we would 
recommend that such, with all other old or 
worn^ut shrubs, whether deciduous or ever« 
green, be discarded without mercy. Some- 
times we have seen the little frontage 
overran by a species of starwart, or what 
is worse, by couch or twitch grass; the 
roots of these should be carefully collected, 
and burned if possible, or they will become 
a continued nuisance. If there be any box 
edging, this should be taken care of, and 
if there are any plants or shrubs that are 
ornamental, or might become so, they 
should be laid aside ; in other respects, im- 
proving an old garden is much the same as 
laying out a new one. With regard to soil 
and drainage, very little need be said ; it 
would be unwise to describe expensive pro- 
cesses to those who cannot make use of 
them. The soil must generally be taken 
at what it is, to make the best of it ; but 
for the benefit of those who desire to know, 
and can get the material, we would ob- 
serve, that if ground is- light and quickly 
loses moisture, a dressing of fat loam, or 
even clay will greatly improve it ; or if it 
be stiff, heavy, or retentive, a dressing of 
road->scrapings, or any grit would improve 
it. Drainage will scarcely be required, 
unless the ground lays very low, and the 
soil is of a retentive nature ; where this is 
the case, first find some outlet, then lay 
one or more drains towards it — these are 
made by laying pipes or tiles in a trench, 
which slants towards the outlet ; in lieu of 
tiles, the trench may be filled with brick 
rubbish, broken crockery, or anything that 
vrill preserve an open space for the water 
to run through ; the drains may be covered, 
just allowing that the water can filter to 
them. When the ground has been deeply 
dug or trenched, the next thing to consider 
is the plan or shape. The designing of a 
garden will admit of as much variety as 
the printing of calico, or the staining of 
paper^ yet there is too great a tendency to 
imitate, and too little originality. An ori- 
ginal design, however tame, is, at least, 
something fresh, and far better than copy- 
ing from neighbours. We leave it to those 
who may have such an affair in hand, to 
exercise their ingenuity, and bring out 
something new, merely observing that the 



oircolar and oval form is preferable to the 
square, and that the curve line is better 
than the point or angle, and that one bold 
large bed or border wilX have a better effect, 
and be easier to keep tidy, than a number 
of intricate ones which are productive of 
much trouble, and often look puny uid 
simple. We cannot reconunend the in- 
troduction of turf into little gardens, unless 
it can be well and thoroughly attended. 
A broad sweep of lawn in a large garden 
is a noble feature, and even in a small gar- 
den, well-kept grass is highly ornamental ; 
but the few square feet of neglected grass 
in the little frontage, has a miserable ap- 
pearance, and for the reason that it might 
not be kept in trim, we advise that it be 
kept out of the little garden. 

Having fixed on a plan, and marked out 
the paths, the next affiEiir is the edging. If 
box is obtainable, nothing can be better for 
the purpose. Any one who has seen box 
edging may guess how it is planted. The 
ground should be made firm to prevent 
its sinking; it should be exactly level, and 
of the proper height ; the edge should bo 
cut smoothly with a spade, the box laid 
evenly, and the soil pressed to it imme- 
diately, and if in dry weather, it should be 
well settled in with water. The surplus 
soil from the path should be thrown on the 
border to raise it a little as it recedes from 
the edging. But if box edging is not easily 
obtained, the next best thing to it is white 
arabis ; the next to that is thrill, or Statice 
maritima, Gentiana aeaulis, London Pride, 
daisies or primroses, each of these will make 
a very neat edging, and flowering in their 
season will look very pretty. They may be 
planted in the same manner as box, but 
the usual mode is to plant them with a 
dibber ; having made the ground firm by 
treading, of a proper height, and exactly 
level, make a mark where the edging is to 
be, then take divisions or offsets of any of 
the above, and plant them about six inches 
apart, either in one row, or one each side 
of the mark in zigzag fashion. It is a com- 
mon practice to make edgings of deal 
boards; this is decidedly objectionable, 
because they are not durable, and they 
present a stiff and formal appearance, 
which is anything but pleasing ; slates or 
tiles are more durable, but not more orna- 
mental ; a row of flints, or large pebbles 
are better than either. Where burs are ob- 
tainable they make good edging on which 
alpine plants may be allowed to trail ; cut- 
tings of ivy or Cotoneaster microphylla, 
planted after the same manner as box, will 
strike root and make a fine bold edging, 
but require judicioas pruning to keep them 
within bounds. As we before observed, a 
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few inches of aoU from the path shoald 
be thrown on the border ; the hollow thus 
left shoald be filled with brick mbbish, or 
any coarse material ; to within a trifle of 
the height the path is to be, make this 
firm, and if gravel can be obtained to 
finish off with, nothing better can be 
desired. It is only necessary to level the 
^avel, tread it well, and smooth it off with 
the back of a rake, when a roller will 
finish it ; bnt as every one does not possess 
a roller, it may be trodden and smoothed 
again and then finished with the back of 
a spade. If, as it sometimes happens, gravel 
is not to be got, the next best thing is to 
pave the path with pebbles, having pre- 
pared it as for gravel, lay the pebbles close 
together, and mn sand or fine earth be- 
tween them ; next to pebbles we believe 
burnt clay makes the best path, although 
we never tried it ourselves ; road sand will 
be better than nothing, and common gar- 
den soil worst of all. If the weather should 
be dry, see that the edging is well watered, 
for much of the success in planting depends 
on everything being settled in at first ; care 
should be taken that the paths are so that 
no water can rest on them 5 they should be 
slightly higher than the border, where the 
water is more necessary. Having accom- 
plished this much we proceed to 

III. — Planting Little GtAbdens. 

To describe all the various modes by 
which a garden may be kept fresh and 
lively daring the twelve months of the year 
would fill a largo book indeed ; nor is it 
necessary here to give more than one or 
two of the least expensive. The plan 
whereby a little garden may be kept neat 
and tidy, at the least possible outlay and 
with the least amount of labour, is to plant 
it with dwarf compact, young evergreens, 
which may be procured in abundance and 
at a cheap rate at any of the nurseries 
around London. Evergreen shrubs may be 
made to yield a most lively and interesting 
appearance, if they are kept dwarf and 
within bounds, and are allowed sufficient 
room. The following are the names of 
such shrubs as are most easily procured, 
and will thrive in almost any soil or situa- 
tion : — Aucuba^Japonica ;;Alaternus ;lBox, 
plain and variegated ; Berberis ; Sweet 
Bay; Common Laurel; Euonymus, or 
spindle-tree, plain and variegated ; Gum 
Cistus ; Hemlock Spruce ; Holly ; Laures- 
tiuus ; Portugal Laurel ; Phillyrea ; Com- 
mon Irish Yew ; Arbor-vitse ; Juniper 
Savin ; Rosemary ; Lavender ; and Rue. 
Of the above the holly, the yew, the bay, 
and arbor-vitas grow largest ; the four last 
are ^most dwarf, and shoald, therefore, be 



nearest the edge ; but all may be kept close 
and compact by timely and judicious prun- 
ing. In planting them, care should be 
taken that the hole be made large enough, 
and that they be not buried deeper than 
they have been used to, and that they be 
well settled in with water, and no matter 
what time of the year it is done. But there 
are some who would prefer deciduous shrubs 
te evergreens, on account of the blossoms 
they produce, which is certainly reason- 
able ; but for reasons which any one may 
discover who will give attention to the sub- 
jeot,deciduou8 and evergreen shrubs should 
not be mixed ; let them be by themselves, 
and a collection of the following will look 
gay in their season : — Althea frutex, red 
and white ; Corchorus Japonica, yellow ; 
Dentzia gracilis and scabra, white ; Pyrus 
Japonica, scarlet and white ; Ribei, red ; 
Spirea, pink and white ; St. John's Wort, 
yellow ; Syringa, white 5 Lilac, white, 
blue, etc. 5 Guelder rose, white ; Weigelia 
rosea, rose ; Daphne Mezereum, red. Of 
these the two latter are the dwarfest ; to 
which may be added hardy azaleas for the 
front row ; but the latter" require peat to 
grow in ; they will not thrive in common 
soil. None but young healthy plants of 
the above should be admitted, and tbey 
should be kept within bounds by timely 
and judicious pruning. The same rale 
should be applied to these as to everything 
else, that is, to settle them in with water 
at planting, and afterwards till they be- 
come established, or so long as the weather 
holds dry. Some persons have a particular 
fancy for American plants ; these are more 
expensive than common shrubs, on account 
of the peat which is necessary for them to 
grow in, but they are splendid objects 
when in flower. Young plants of hardy 
hybrid rhododendrons may be had tolerably 
cheap at most of the London nurseries. If 
these are planted in a centre bed, they will 
have a fine effect in the flowering season. 
To plant them, either the whole bed should 
be dug out to the depth of two feet or so, 
and this filled in with chopped peat, and 
the Americans planted therein ; or each 
hole should be made considerably larger 
than would be otherwise required, and this 
filled in with peat. If the subsoil is gravel, 
it would be better to lay a little clay at the 
bottom of the bed or of each hole, for Ame- 
rican plants require a great deal of water 
while they are growing, and if the soil 
loses moisture very quickly, they will not 
do well. Other Americans, which require 
a little peat, although they will grow in 
other soils, are — ^Andromedas, Arbutus, 
Daphnes, Kalmias, Magnolias, Heaths, 
Empetrum, or crowberry — ^the two latter 
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beiag most dwaH> are most suitable to be 
nearest the edge. A little garden maj be 
planted with shrubs alone, and yet be made 
to maintain a creditable appearance the 
whole year ; but many prefer the space of 
a yard or so next the edging to grow 
flowering plants. This space may be 
planted with hardy herbaceous plants, 
which are always green, and thus in keep- 
ing with the other parts, or it may- be 
planted with bedding plants or annuals, to 
enliven it during the summer. Some 
might wish to have the whole space planted 
with hardy herbaceous plants, which all 
produce flowers of more or less merit, and 
some of them are evergreen, such as the 
following, which are all of dwarf habit : — 
Antirrhinum, various colours ; Alysaum, 
yellow ; Arabis, white and blue ; Bellis, or 
daisy, various; Gerastium tomentosum, 
white; Cheiranthus Marshallii, yellow; 
Caltha palustris, yellow ; Christmas rose, 
white; Dianthus, or pinks, cloves, carna- 
tions, etc., various ; Double white Fever- 
few ; Gentiana acaulis, blue ; Geranium, 
red ; Helianthemum, or sun rose, scarlet, 
yellow, etc. ; Iberis, or candytuft, white ; 
Iris, various ; Lysiniachia nummtdaria, or 
moneywort, yellow ; Phlox nivalis pro- 
cumbens, etc., red, white, etc. ; Potentilla, 
various ; Pentstemon, red; Primrose, yellow, 
lilac, red, etc. ; Saxifrage, various ; Pansy, 
various ; Ledum, various ; Veronica, blue 
and white ; Vinca, or periwinkle, blue and 
white ; Violets, blue and white. To which 
may bo added Farfugium grande, valued 
for its fine variegated foliage ; also, Thymus 
Corsica, for its beautiful scent. All the 
above are evergreen, and will make a gar- 
den look fresh in the winter. But there 
are other sorts equally valuable for their 
flowers, but which die down in the autumn, 
such as Alstriemeria, various colours ; Ane- 
mone Apennina, blue ; A. nemorosa, white, 
etc. ; Arum maculatum, green ; Cam- 
panula, blue and white ; Catananche, blue 
and white ; Centaurea, various ; Chelone, 
red and white ; Diclytra, red ; Dodeca- 
theon, pink and white ; Geum coccineum, 
scarlet; Hepatica, red, white, and blue ; 
Mimulus, various; Monarda, red and 
purple ; Poppy, scarlet ; Plumbago lar- 
pente, blue ; Ranunculus, yellow ; Rocket, 
white and purple ; Trollius, white and yel- 
low ; Statipe, blue. These seldom exceed 
eighteen inches in height. The following 
of taller habit : — Aconitum, or monkshood, 
blue, white, and yellow ; Anchusa Italica, 
or bugloss, blue ; Anemone Japonica, red ; 
Aquilegia, or columbine, various; Aster, 
or starwort, various ; Chrysanthemum, 
' various ; Campanula, blue and white ; 
Pclphinium, or larkspur, blue ; Frazinella, 



red and white ; G^raninm, varions ; He- 
merocallis, or day lily, yellow; Lobelia, or 
cardinal flower, scarlet ; Lychnis, scarlet 
and white ; Phlox, various ; Solomon's seal, 
white ; Saponaria, orsoapwart, light pink ; 
Solidago, or golden rod, yellow; Tritom 
uvaria, scarlet and yellow ; also. Fuchsias 
coccinea and gracilis, which are perfectly 
hardy, although they die down in the 
winter. A selection of bulbs might with 
advantage be interspersed amongst the fore- 
going ; they are mostly free blooming and 
of bright colours, and add considerably to 
the beauty and cheerflilness of a garden. 
The more hardy kind of bulbs are not ex- 
pensive, and they rapidly increase when 
once in the ground. Those best adapted 
to little gardens, and which will thrive al- 
most anywhere, are winter Aconites, yel- 
low ; Snowdrops, white ; Crocuses, various ; 
Star of Bethlehem, white ; Scilla bifolia, 
white, etc. ; Narcissus, or daffodil, yellow ; 
Grape-feathered and starch hyacinths, blue 
and white ; Snowflakes, white ; Dog's tooth 
violets, white and purple ; Anemones, va- 
rious ; Allium moly, yellow ; Tigridia, 
various. These are mostly very dwarf; 
others of taller habit are Late Tulips, va- 
rious ; Crown Imperials, red and yellow ; 
Lilies of various kinds, as L. Candida, 
white ; L. martagon, scarlet, yellow, etc. ; 
L. tigrinum, deep orange, spotted, and 
several others. Bulbs that are generally 
imported, and may be had in abundance in 
the autumn, at which time they should be 
planted, are early tulips, hyacinths, nar* 
cissus, jonquils, etc. 

From the foregoing lists a selection 
may be made which will keep the little 
garden in blooming condition nearly the 
whole year, and when once planted they 
will continue for years ; but as some of 
them grow much faster than others, it will 
be necessary sometimes to take them up, 
and divide the roots of the freer growing 
sorts. If all are kept clean and tidy, and 
the ground disturbed between them often, 
these will give as creditable appearance to 
the little garden as anything. But yet 
some may prefer other modes of planting 
the little garden. Such plants as the 
above might be placed widely apart, and 
bedding plants or annuals placed between ; 
others may be fond of annuals, and desire 
to have them alone. Of annuals some 
may be sown in September, to stand the 
winter, and flower early in the spring ; 
other sorts, if sown early in the spring, 
flower early, and are soon over; some 
flower more in the summer ; others flower 
till the winter's frost cuts them off. The 
seeds of most kinds of annuals can be pro- 
cured very cheaply, but rery cheap seeds 
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should be looked on with gnspicion, finr 
there is macli deception practised by cheap 
venders. It is worth knowing that annaaLs 
may be kept in bloom a long time merely 
by picking off the old flowers as fast as 
they begin to fade. Where this is not 
done, they perfect their seeds inabondance, 
and some sorts are soon over, and have 
ripened a quantity of seed before they have 
done flowering. It may be also worth 
knowing by what means success is most 
likely to attend the sowing of small seeds. 
There are various causes of failure — the 
ground may be too cold and wet ; in this 
case the sowing should be put off till 
warmer weather ; or the ground may be 
too light and dry, when it will be as well to 
sow immediately after rain 5 or the ground 
may be too rough, and the seed gets buried 
too deep. To prevent this, it is a good 
plan to press the spot with the bottom of a 
garden pan or saucer, and on the flat level 
place thus made scatter the seed and cover 
vory lightly with very fine earth. The 
S3eds should be buried slightly orotlier- 
wise, according to the size; for instance, 
tlie seeds of salpigiossis and others, being 
very small, require but the slightest cover- 
ing; those of larkspur, being larger^ may 
h'3 buried nearly half an inch 5 while 
lupins of the larger sort may be buried 
more than an inch. Care should be taken 
to give them sufficient room either by sow- 
ing thinly or by thinning them after they 
are up ; six in a patch is quite enough of 
anything, and the thinnings will bear 
planting again. If the ground remains 
moist till the seeds are up, so much the 
better, bat if watering is necessary, they 
should be kept moist, for if the ground 
becomes caked over the seeds, they will not 
grow. The following are some of the 
kinds that will grow almost anywhere : — 
Sweet Alyssura, white ; Aster tenellus, 
blue and yellow ; Campanula, or Venus' 
looking-glass, blue ; Catananclie lutea, 
yellow; Claytonea perfoliata, white; 
Oynoglossum linifolium, or Venus' navel- 
wort, white ; Godetia tenellus, purple ; 
Gypsopliila muralis, pink ; Kaulfussia 
ammelloides, blue, rosea rose ; Leptosiphon, 
various ; Limnanthns, various ; Linaria 
Peregii, lilac ; Lupinus alpinus, blue and 
white ; nanus, lilac and blue ; Malcomia 
maritima, or Virifinian stock, rose ; Nemo- 
phila, various ; Mignonette, Nolana, vari- 
ous ; Saponaria Calabrica, red ; Scorpiarns 
vermaclatus, yellow ; Silene procumbens, 
pink ; Tri folium aurantiacuui, yellow ; 
Veronica syriaca, blue and white. These 
are of very dwarf habit, seldom growing 
more than nine 'inches in height ; there- 
fore, should be placed nearest the edge. 



The following average from one to two 
feet in height : — Candytuft, white, pink, 
etc. ; Coreopsis, tarioas ; Caoalia, various ; 
Convolvulus minor, bine ; Collinsia, vari- 
ous ; Clarkia, various ; Cape marigold, 
white and purple } Eutoca viscida, bine ; 
Cerinthe, or honey wort, yellow and pnrple; 
Hawk weed, red and yellow ; Jitcobea, 
crimson ; Ononis pubescens, or rest har- 
row, yellow; Nasturtium, dwarf, various ; 
Nigella hispanica, or love in a mist, blue ; 
Godetia, various ; Gilia, various ; Roman 
nettle, green ; Rose Campion, red ; Schizau- 
thus, various. There are some still taller 
annuals, which range from two to three or 
four feet in height : Datura, purple and 
white ; Helichrysum macrantha, white 
and pink ; Lavatara, red and white ; Lu- 
pinus Dnnettii, yellow, purple, etc. ; Ma- 
lope, crimson and white ; Persecaria, tall, 
red ; Princes Feather, crimson ; Palma 
Christi, Xeranthemum, various. All the 
above are called hardy annuals, and may 
be sown in the open ground any time in 
March, April, or May. Many of these, if 
sown in September, on a warm border, 
will stand an ordinary winter, and will 
flower early and strong, and produce seeds 
which, if sown as soon as ripened, will 
grow and flower the same autumn ; besides, 
if annuals are sown late, they will bloom 
late, and some of them, even if sown early, 
will continue flowering till the early frosts 
of winter cut them off. Thus, even with 
annuals, it is quite possible to keep the 
ground covered during the whole year, if 
not with blossoms at least with leaves, 
which are the next best things. These are 
but a portion of what might be named, 
but a small packet of seeds of all the above 
would All a large garden. Half a dozen 
sorts are sufficient for a small one, and it is 
worth while to remember that nothing is 
worse than over-crowding ; each plant 
will require a space proportioned to its 
height and breadth, or they will never do 
well. Half-hardy annuals, snch as Asters, 
Marigolds, Phlox Drummondii, Stocks,|Sal- 
piglossis, and Zinnias, and also Balsams, 
although the latter are usually classed as 
tender annuals, may be treated in the same 
manner, excepting that they should not be 
sown till April, and then not till the end 
of the month, unless they are sown in a 
frame, or under a hand-glass, or in pots 
placed in the window, from whence they 
can be planted out in May ; half hardy 
annuals generally comprise within each 
genera a large variety of colours, and have 
a fine effect if planted in masses. A little 
garden, if planted with Asters, Zinnias, or 
Phlox Drummondii will present a perfect 
blaze of flowers during the flowering sea- 
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1^ aiid a small packet of eifcber will be 
ind sufficient for one season, when it is 
»rth while to try something else for the 
St. About the time annuals have 
wed blooming, it is a very good time to 
int bienniab. These should : be sown 
July, in a bed apart from anything else, 
i about the month of October they will 
in condition to plant out in the place of 
luals, which will then have passed their 
me, and soon will be over. Hardy bi- 
lials, if not drawn up by being allowed 
ffow too thick, will give the garden a 
ih and evergreen appearance during the 
Iter, and will put forth their handsome 
irers the following summer. Many of 
m are highly ornamental. The foUow- 
are most usually grown : — Canterbury 
Is, blue and white ; FrenchHoneysuckle, 
nson ; Indian Pinks, various colours ; 
serial Stocks, various ; Sweet William, 
ions ; Scabious, various ; Wallflowers, 
ions. It is far from advisable to have 
:e than two or three sorts in one season, 
ach plant has plenty of room, they will 
c well and do well, but the sight of a 
vd of miserable, half-starved plants, 
died together in a little garden, although 
mon, has a discreditable and ungardenly 
earance. We would observe here that 
1 names as we have inserted apply to 
1 things as are easily and cheaply pro- 
$4, which are usually grown, and which 
admitted to be highly ornamental ; yet 
have named few indeed, compared to 
it might be named ; nor would we ad- 
any one to confine themselves to such 
, nor, indeed, to any lists ; such flowers 
>ne might reject, another might regard 
1 particular favour ; and while one de- 
} only such flowers as are usually 
ivated, another may be highly in- 
sted in the common wild flowers of the 
.dow or the hedgerow, and each may 
t high in display in both taste and 
nnent. 

The true merit is seen in the efioct, and 
5t is produced by skill and industry, 
efore let the lords-and-ladies from the 
ds, and the cowslip from the meadow 
ransferred to the little garden, and let 
I and judgment be employed in the 
iting and management, and we guaran- 
that it shall be in heeping with the tt-ue 
cipUs of horticulture. As we before 
trved, the various modes of planting 
arranging the shrubs or plants in a 
len, and the various species of plants 
I which it may be furnished, are won- 
nlly numerous ; so that laying down 
cut-and-dry set of rules to be observed 
rranging or furnishing a garden would 
ibsurd J yet it is well to know what 



particular plants are suitable to particular 
situations. All bright and free-blooming 
plants do best in sunny situations, and all 
plants valued for the beauty of their 
foliage should be placed in shady situa- 
tions : of the latter, ferns are conspicuous, 
but more of them anoo. There are some 
few hardy plants which are remarkable 
for fine foliage or habit, such as Farfu- 
gium grande, Arum maculatnm, Pulmo- 
narias, etc. ; these, with ferns, should in- 
variably be placed in shady situations, 
since the direct rays of a burning sun nre 
likely to disflgnre them, which in this in- 
stance, is a permanent injury, or at least 
one that will last till the following season ; 
this does not apply so strictly to flowering 
plants, many kinds of which will bloom 
as well in the shade as in the sunshine ; 
and vice versd. Many little gardens may 
be so situated that the direct rays of the 
midday sun shine full upon them ; in this 
case if the soil is of a cool retentive nature, 
there need be no fear of planting anything, 
nearly rU plants will bear the heat of the 
sun if the roots are cool and moist ; but if 
it be, as in most cases with which we are 
acquainted, that the soil is of a light 
gravelly texture, there are some things 
which will not grow during the summer, 
at least not without a continued use of the 
watering pot ; but as this entails consider- 
able labour, it is worth while to knowwhat 
can be grown wholly or partly without it ; 
such situations are decidedly favourable 
for spring flowering bulbs, which flower at 
a time when the ground is sufficiently 
moist to support them, and the porous soil 
and hot sun will ripen the bulbs, and the 
moisture soon draining through the ground, 
will prevent them rotting; but during the 
summer months, scarlet geraniums with a 
small amount of moisture will preserve as 
creditable an appearance as anything, and 
will yield abundance of gay blossoms, 
where calceolarias would be burnt up. 
Pinks, cloves, etc., it would be almost use- 
less to attempt to grow, but many of the 
evergreen herbaceous plants will tlirive 
there as the Sedums for instance ; but of 
course much depends upon the season, 
whether it be a wet or dry one. 

Bedding plants give a splendid eflect to 
a little garden, and they are subjects on 
which a greater share of skill and taste 
are employed in blending and harmonizing 
the colours than on any other class of 
plants. The following comprise what are 
usually grown for the purpose : Calceola- 
rias, yellow, brown, etc 5 Cuphea platycen- 
tra, scarlet ; Ageratum, .blue ; Anagallis, 
blue and red ; Gaillardia, various ; Gaza- 
nia, yellow; Scarlet geraniums; Helio- 
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tropt, lilac ; Lanfcanas, yarions ; Lobelias, 
blue and white ; Salvias, blue and scarlet ; 
Senecio, crimson ; Petunias, rarions ; Ver- 
benas, yarious. Of these the Anagallis 
and Lobelias are yery dwarf ; Ageratums, 
Lantanas, and Salvias grow from two 
to three feet in height ; and Hollyhocks, 
Dahlias, and Marvel of Peru grow still 
taller, and are only suitable where there 
is plenty of room. The time of planting 
out all excepting Hollyhocks, is about the 
latter end of May ; nor is it at all safe to 
trust them out before, as late seasons have 
proved. Hollyhocks arc hardy, and may 
be treated as hardy biennials, or the off- 
sets may be taken from old plants in the 
spring and planted where they are to flower. 
Dahlias are ^rennials, and make tuberous 
roots, which are taken up from the ground 
when the plants have done flowering and 
are cut down, the roots are then stowed 
away in a dry cellar or other convenient 
place, are buried in a dry situation beyond 
the reach of frost, till the following April, 
when they are planted in a warm situation 
to break, when they are taken up and 
divided with an old knife or some such 
instrument, leaving one shoot to each 
piece of root, which plant where they are 
t« flower. It is not safe to trust them for 
any length of time after planting withoi^t 
sticks to support them, as they are yery 
brittle; the above mode of propagating the 
dahlia is most readily performed, and 
answers as well as any other, but where 
there is a hotbed a larger quantity of 
plants may be obtained from one root by 
potting it and plunging it in heat and 
cutting off and striking each shoot as soon 
»s large enough. Mirabilis or Marvel of 
Peru may be treated precisely in the same 
manner as Dahlias. The ordinary bedding 
plants are half hardy perennials: they are 
best propagated, supposing there being no 
other convenience, on a shady border under 
a hand-glass or small frame, which is not 
difficult to construct; or cuttings may be 
struck in moderate sized pots, which are 
half filled with soil, the cuttings put in, 
and a piece of glass laid over the top of 
the pot, thus covering them in as com- 
pletely as by a hand-glass. Cuttings of 
almost anything may be struck in this 
manner, and a good substitute for a hand- 
glass is a large flower-pot with the bottom 
broken out, and a piece of glass laid in its 
place ; the sides of this will act as shades. 
Any soil will do for the purpose, but if it 
be not very porous it should be made so with 
sand, care should be taken that it be made 
thoroughly moist before putting in the 
cuttings; the best time to strike all bedding 
plants is July and August, the ground 



being then a natural hotbed; cakeolarias 
may be as well left to September or October; 
to strike scarlet geraniums, all that is 
necessary is to plant the cuttings as we do 
cabbage-plants; there will be no fear of 
their striking root; but for verbenas, etc., 
a little more care is necessary, but not so 
much as is generally supposed. Take the 
cuttings rather small, insert them in moist 
earth by merely thrusting them down, 
cover them up, and leave them for the 
next fortnight or three weeks, and nineteen 
out of every twenty will be struck. They 
should then be potted up and kept out of 
doors as long as possible, when they may 
be kept in windows during the winter, 
taking care that they are not treated too 
tenderly so as to be drawn up. We have 
often kept such things in a common frame, 
by merely banking earth round it thick 
enough to resist sharp frosts, and by well 
attending to the covering and uncovering 
with litter. 

Having, kept these till May, they are 
then planted with due regard to height 
and colour ; the bright yellow of the 
calceolaria as a centre, the vivid scarlet of 
Tom Thumb geranium round them, these 
surrounded by white verbenas, and these 
again by blue lobelias, will harmonize 
together, and have a fine effect. But it is 
as well not to be guided by rule or pre- 
cedent; our object should be to work in 
harmony with Nature, and yield rather to 
her freedom or irregularitj' than to our 
own stiff and formal designs. If the ground 
where bedding plants are grown is planted 
with bulbs, when they come off, the bulbs 
will flower in the spring, so that the ground 
will not be long bare, but bulbs, unless 
taken up every one or two years, are sadly 
in the way of digging or trenching the 
ground, and if the borders are kept neat 
and clean, and frequently stirred, they will 
by no menus have an unsightly appearance, 
or they may be stuck with small boughs of 
evergreen to take off the bareness. Many per- 
sons have a particular passion for roses^ and 
this beautiful and fragrant class of plants 
deserves all the attention it receives. There 
are few gardens wherein is not found a 
rose of some kind, from the fragrant tea- 
scented, to the old York and Lancaster. A 
little garden may be planted entirely with 
roses, and if rightly managed, will have a 
beautiful and interesting appearance during 
the summer months; let a few jstandards 
be planted about where the borders are 
widest, and let the ground be filled up 
with dwarf plants of China, or perpetual 
roses, which may be procured on their own 
roots, either in pots or otherwise. Another 
plan is to plant four-foot standards for the 
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ik row, two feet standards in front of 
m, then again one foot standard and 
arf roses on their own roots fronting 

whole ; and if there be any wall or 
ce» climbing roses may be trained over 

In planting roses^ they should never 
Varied deeper than they have been used 

and where they have a tendency to 
3W up Backers, these should be removed 
Vut as they appear. Roses should also 
kept in form by rubbing off or stopping 
h shoots as are not wanted ; if this is 
le in time^ it will save the use of the 
fe, and is far better than allowing them 
;row anyhow> and then having to cut 

a great deal in the autumn or winter, 
^es are verjr subject to the green-fly, 
Ich should be brushed off as soon as it 
•ears. They are also injured by a sort of 
srpiUar which eats the young buds; 
30 should be hunted for and destroyed, if 
sible, before they have done any mischief. 
les are propagated by budding, whicli 

been so often mentioned, and the pro- 
( described, as to render it needless here; 
y are also raised from cuttings, which 
b Areely if taken off while young, and 
ited as directed for bedding plants. 
A very neat method of keeping a little 
den in order, is by cultivating the 



plants in pots. Let a certain number of 
dwarf hardy erergreon shrubs, and a few 
plants of Chierantbus Marshallii, evergreen 
candytuft, yellow allyssnm, and such like 
evergreen herbaceous plants; these are to 
be plunged about the borders for the 
winter, the herbaceous plants being placed 
next the edge; then if some snowdrops, 
crocuses^ winter aconites, hyacinths, and 
other bulbs are potted, these can be plunged 
between them^ and will flower in March 
and April. As soon as they'are over, take 
them up, and plunge some spring flowering 
herbaceous plants such as the above-men- 
tioned, which will flower in May; when 
these are over, they may give place to 
cinerarias, and these again to scarlet 
geraniums, heliotropes, pots of China 
asters, etc. If a succession of flowering 
plants can be kept up in this way, the 
garden will be always fresh and lively; 
one pot can be taken up and another 
dropped in its place; and thus nearly aU 
the work may be performed in a place 
apart from the garden, which it is desired 
to keep in order. And, all things consi- 
dered, this mode will take no more time or 
labour than any other. 

F. M. Chitty. 
(To he continued.) 
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EBfi are many readers of the Flobaii 
•BLD, no doubt, who, from various causes, 
e not yet planted their roses; to such 
haps a few words of practical advice, 
n one who has bought his experience, 
y be useful and interesting. They will 
, I dare say, contain anything veiy 
r, but good advice cannot be too often 
eated, and a word in season which 
did not be sought after, will frequently 
ide the doubtful, and confirm the waver- 
, in floriculture as well as in more 
ious pursuits. I would point to the 
nitiated that there is nothing very ab- 
ise in rose culture if set about the right 
y. I well recollect the difficulties I 
onntered in my flrst attempts, for want 
a little proper advice, when a straight 
n of a Boursault was sold to me from an 
jrior nursery as a "pillar rose" (on 
ount of its growth), and **John de 
ty," and "Lady Bilis Peel," were the 
icest varieties that were grown. How- 
ry I would flrst impress on all intend- 
rose growers, that they must have, or 
, the proper soil, If that of the garden is 



not already of a stiff adhesive character, ft 
load or two of strong yellow loam or brick 
earth, , and some rotten manure, must be 
obtained, and well mixed with the ground 
where the roses are to be planted. The 
quantity required must be according to the 
extent of the planting. A load of loam, 
and a few barrows of manure, would suffice 
for three or fourscore plants at the first 
set off. Dig a hole a foot or so wide and 
deep, pour into the hole half a gallon of 
warm water, working the earth about till 
it is the consistency of mortar. Into thia 
plnnge the roots, which will spread out 
into their natural form without cramping 
or injury in the soft semi-liquid, and fill 
up firmly with the dry soil. Bemember, 
briars and own bottoms are not to be 
deeper than the collar, but Manettis two 
inches deeper than where the biid or graft 
is united to the stocks. Spread in a circle, 
two feet or so in diameter round the trees, 
two or three inches deep of manure ; this 
is called mulching, to keep the roots warm 
and moist. Give plenty of water, and once 
a weeky du^jnyJi^growixig season, a good 
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dose of llqnid manure. When plants are 
tamed out of pots, I find it a good plan to 
place a large flower-pot over them for a 
few dajs, leaving it off hy degrees, first at 
night, and then by day. 

In the second place, you must get the 
right sorts, according to your locality. Mr. 
Hibberd has given, in various works, a 
trustworthy list for unfavourable districts, 
which I would not have the presumption 
to supplement were not some of the kinds 
of later dale than his very valuable selec- 
tion. In good soils and climates almost 
all kinds will do well with proper attention, 
but it requires more careful choice and 
treatment, to succeed within the four mile 
radius, where my little experience has been 
gained. Here you must place the plants 
in the most open and least smoky place 
you can, and keep them constantly clean. 
It is by no means a bad plan to scour the 
stocks sometimes with a scrubbing«brush, 
and soap and water — ^this prevents briars 
from becoming ''bark bound" — a fertile 
cavse of death to standards without any 
apparent reason. 

I am sorry to see the Bourbons so little 
grown or shown. They are the best variety 
of all for the garden, being far more per- 
petual than the hybrid perpetuals; some of 
which, indeed, do not deserve the name. 
The best six roses grown, taken for all 
purposes and combination of qualities are, 
H. P. General Jacqueminot, crimson 
scarlet; Jules Margottin, light carmine 
crimson ; Madame de Cambaceres, bright 
rose; B.*s Souvenir de la Malmaison, 
white, centre flesh blash; Queen, pinky 
fawn, and T. Qloire de Dijon, buff orange 
centre ; N. Amie Yibert, pure white, may 
be added. With these, in any number of 
repeats, an amateur may insure abundance 
of bloom from early summer till frost cuts 
off the flowers. I have, however, appended 
a list of some fifty sorts or so, excellent, 
and exhausting all the distinct 'varieties 
and colours that are desirable in districts 
only moderately adapted for the culture of 
the rose. 

And thi« brings me to reiterate my 
former advice — Buy of the growers ! You 
will thereby not only get finer plants, un- 
checked by unnecessary removals, and 
true to name, but at a cheaper rate than 
when purchasing of second-rate dealers, 
who, themselves buy them by the hun- 
dred, and charge for all sorts alike. Most 
respectable growers pay the carriage to 
London, even of small orders, and some, 
as Messrs. Wood and Sons, of Woodland's 
Nnrsery, near Uckfield, Sussex, present a I 
liberal namber of additional plants to com- 
pensate for the expense of conveyance, I 



and make good damages occurring during 
transit if announced at once. If there is 
not a first-rale grower in your neighbour- 
hood, obtain the catalogues of some of 
the noted dealers, and order from them 
according to your choice of the sorts and 
prices affixed thereto. I have nowhfcre seen 
finer plants than at Messrs. Fraser's, Lea 
Bridge Road, and in the north of London, 
the plants at Mr. Williams' Paradise Nur- 
sery, Homsey Road, are excellent, and 
being acclimatized to the neighbourhood, 
would be well suited for amateurs in that 
district. Of the more distant growers, I 
can recommend Messrs. Wood, having been 
well served by them ; and in the far off 
counties, Mr. Cranston, of Hereford, stands, 
I should say, A 1. 

LIST FOB AMATEURS, IK GBADATIONS 
OF OOLOUB. 

Very dark : H. P's. Francois Arago, 
Louis XIV., Triomphe de Paris, Gloirc de 
Santhenay, B. Reveil, H. P. Maria Por- 
temer; Rev. Mr. Radclyffe says this is the 
best crimson purple grown; very free m 
autumn; Triomphe des Beaux Arts (some- 
what lighter), H. P. Lord Raglan, Eugene 
Appert. 

Crimson Scarlet : H. P. General Jac- 
queminot, Geant des Batailles, Senateur 
Vais&e, and Prince Leon. The last not so 
scarlety, but though of dwarfish habit, the 
best shaped and finest highly coloured rose 
known; does near town, and flowers freely 
in autumn — with me at least. I do not 
think this is grown half so much as it 
ought to be. ^ _ , 

Light Scarlet : Oriflamme de St. Louis, 
Ravel, M. C. Crapelet. 

Lighter: General Washington, quite 
new, and good in antumn; Alexandrine 
Bachmeteff, or S. de Leveson Gower; 
Jules Margottin, altogether one of the 
very best. 

Bright Rose, and that line of colour : 
H. P. Victor Verdier, excellent in autumn; 
William Jesse, M. Montigny> J. Lafitte. 

Still Lighter: M. Domage, robust, 
hardy grower, very large and go^ ui 
autumn; B. Prevost, B. Paxton, H. r. 
Madame Purtado, quite new ; Madame de 
Cambaceres, one of the very best, and 
B. Catherine Guillot, quite new. 

Rose with pinkish character: H. s\ 
Anna Alexieff, ComteEse de Chabrilland, 
B. L'Odier, H. P. Duchesse d'Orleans, 
most excellent; Belle de Bourg la Reine, 
new; B. Apolline, not a show rose, but 
excellent in the garden; H. P. Ma^a°»» 
Enorr, antomn flowerer, and WiUiam 
Griffiths. 
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Pink and light pink : Anguste Mie, 
adame Vidot, B. Pierre de St. Cjr, and N. 
icomtesse dAvergne, T/s Croubault and 
ougere. 

Flesh, and blnsh and whites : B. S. de 
ahnaison, Queen, T. Duo de Magenta, 
Qged with rose, quite new; Devoniensis, 
)mbreni], George des France, Karcisse, 
loire de Pljon (the best rose grown), with 



Malmaison, C. Mrs. Bosanquet, N. Aimee 
Vibert> and La Biche. 

Perhaps the experience of other ama- 
teurs may be able to add to this list, 
particularly in rose-coloured varieties, but 
'1 do not think any of the above in their 
line of character and colour for all purposes 
can be surpassed. 

Homerton, Fbior. 
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LD veteran gardeners are now getting 
eir frames and hot-beds to work for 
e ancient routine of spring propagation, 
would drive some of our Waltonian 
ends crazy to see the way in which 
uits are manufactured with the help of 
izy frames, lights adapted to the Hiber- 
\n style of ventilation ; that is, with 
ry little glass in them, and a few loads 
dung and leaves ready to run to a 
rning heat at a day's notice. Given 
od lights, there is notliing to equal dung- 
ftt for this sort of work ; it is regular 
d moist, and the majority of plants grow 
it more vigorously than in any other 
id of heated atmosphere, not excepting 
3n that of a propagating house. People 
ce to Waltonian and other cases for con- 
nience. Two or three thousand plants 
ly be raised in such a contrivance 
sily, but generally a few hundreds are 
that are wanted, and the cases enable 
) work to be carried on in the dwelling- 
use or greenhouse by those who could 
Lther manage a dung-bed, nor venture 
part off the end of a house for a tank 
propagate upon. I made myself familiar 
th the Waltonian expressly that I might 
able to do justice to it as an invention 
ipted to the class of amateurs who read 
' books ; and I hold to it still, because 
^ing taken so much interest in it, it has 
jome quite a favourite, and on the 1st of 
Ijruary I shall set mine to work as usual 
:h Palmer's metallic wick candles. As the 
iltonian must give way to other subjects, 
we cannot go on for ever talking about 
same thing— I will here mention, as an 
)0uragement to possessors and intending 
kers of cases, that in the spring of 1861 
used by means of Palmer's candles, and 
the course of a few weeks, so many 
nts that in certain articles I kept two 
•seryraen going with stock for bedding, 
ides committing a few barrow- loads of 
nts to the muck pit, over and above 
plying myself with everything needful. 
But whether by dung-bed, Waltonian, 



Rendle's tank, or whatever process, this 
fact must be borne in mind — ^that before 
cuttings are taken from bedding plants 
that have been kept for the purpose, they 
must be brought into active growth, and 
made to produce new shoots for the pur- 
pose. I mention this matter first, because 
at this time of year a number of new 
readers are generally added to our ranks, 
and the first mistake of beginners when 
they make an attempt at propagating is to 
begin to cut the plants up without first 
making sure that they are in active growth. 
Wbcn I see an instance of misconception, 
and false practice founded thereon, I 
usually conclude that there are hundreds 
of similar cases which a word of advice in 
print might reach ; and a case of this kind 
is before me now, where some hundreds of 
last year's shoots were cut from verbenas, 
geraniums, etc., and put in over a brisk 
heat, and Uiey all rotted to a pulp in a few 
days. Get the whole stock from which 
cuttings are to bQ taken in a brisk state of 
growth first, then take off the shoots that 
are two or three Inches long with a heel 
to each, dibble them into sand and they will 
root almost instanter. 

Last year I grew a prodigious quantity 
of a new lobelia, which was supplied me 
by Mr. Thompson of Ipswich, and I have 
a great heap of seed from it for this season. 
It is called *< Lobelia erinus marmo- 
rata," and strange to tell, it is omitted 
from Mr. Thompson's list this year. This 
lobelia is a charming thing to form broad 
bands round the margins of beds ; and as I 
had it in a zone two feet wide round a bed 
of American shrubs, it was a most beautiful 
sight. But it must not be grown by those 
who can tolerate only a blue lobelia : the 
large blossoms of this variety are variously 
marked with blue spots on a cream ground, 
or with cream spots on a blue ground ; 
the effect of the mass is a blue gray, and 
it wiU do admirably where the pure blue 
of speciosa is not wanted. It is an im- 
mense advantage to amateurs of limited 
q9 
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apportunity and experience that very many 
}f the most esteemed bedden may now be 
raised from seed, as these lobelias can, with 
he greatest certainty. We hare Lobelia 
irinus compacta, light blue, and very 
iwarf, L. £. ratnosoides, deep blue, and 
itill unsurpassed as a bedder ; L. £. spe- 
:io3a, the Crystal Palace variety 5 L. 
aiuosa, the branching kind, splendid, 
arge bine flowers ; after which there are 
10 more good blues obtainable from seed, 
ust as with these lobelias, any quantity 
r ageratums may be raised from seed, 
nd they bloom as well and as early as 
rom cuttings ; cupheas the same, and 
iiere are some offered this season that 
light to make quite a new feature in the 
ardens. Messrs. Carter have in their 
onderous list ten good kinds, of which the 
est for bedding are eminens, miniata, 
cymoides, platycentra (this is our old 
arden species), viscosissima and zimpani, 
le last two have purple flowers, and are 
lost beautiful dwarf shrubs for beds, 
bronia umbellata has never been grown to 
le extent it deserves; perhaps because 
iople put it in a rich moist soil, instead of 
1 raised beds of poor stuff; certainly where 
istice is done it, Abronia becomes one of 
te favourites of the gardens. 

I can now opportunely call attention to 
contrivance invented by my excellent 
lend Mr. J. Hodgkinson, of Sydenham, 
le object of which is to economize space 
id time in the work of spring propagation, 
any of our readers have in use, as several 
mes recommended and described in these 
iges, bottomless boxes, which being placed 
1 slabs of slate, are filled with soil, and 
ants pricked into them from the cutting 
ms, so that at bedding-out time the lifting 
vay of the bottomless boxes leaves the 
ants in a square block on a slab of slate, 
r. Hodgkinson's method is an improve- 
ent upon this process, and it is an im- 
ovement of such a kind that it is 
{possible to award to Mr. Hodgkinson, in 
ese pages, the praise he deserves. If our 
lends will adopt the method, the sim- 
icity will at first startle them, and the 
ility will next afford them as much plea- 
re ns they can expect from all the other 
it&ils of propagat.ng this season. 

In the three dia^grams, No. 1 represents 
e box ready for use. Each compartment 
filled with suitable compost. The little 
edlings or "^newly-strnck cuttings are 
anted in the divisions singly, and at 
anting out tim each plant is presented 
the hand in a ingle square block; there 
no division nec^essary, not a fibre as fine 
gossamer need be injured or disturbed. 
10 sides and bottom of the box is wood ; 



the divisions are thick cardboard. Sup- 
pose a fig-box with the bottom knocked 
out. Now across the bottom at each end, 
nail a strip of wood. Next cut a piece of 
thin wood to make a loose bottom, the 
full size of the box, and drop it into the 
box to rest on the two slips. Suppose the 
cardboard divisions next inserted, then by 
turning the box on one side, and placing 
both hands against the loose bottom as 
in Fig. 3, a little pressure with the 
fingers would thrust out the loose bottom 
and the cardboard divisions. The two slips 
over which the hands pass remain firm, 
because nailed down to the bottom edge of 
the box. You have only to suppose the 
divisions filled with plants; and Fig. 3 
would explain the process of "turning 
out " not one from a pot, but fifteen from 
a box. The bottom being loose, yields to 
the pressure of the hands, just as the large 
crock in the bottom of a pot yields to the 
pressure of a finger if the pot is inverted. 
But the contrivance is not used in such a 
way at all. It is so engraved in order to 
convey an accurate idea of its construction. 
When full of plants it has but to be lifted 
on to a brick and the surrounding sides 
drop down and leave the soil divided by 
the pasteboard in the most handy position 
possible for operations. These pasteboards 
are all that remain to be explained. They 
at first cut to fit the box, and then are slit 
half-way so as to fit together firmly, the 
short cross pieces being slit from the side 
which forms their bottom edge, and the long 
pieces from the side which forms their top 
edge. As they fit together firmly, each 
division remains intact to the last. Then to 
liberate each block for planting, the cross 
pieces are successively removed, which frees 
the outside blocks, and lastly the two long 
slips are removed and the remainder are 
ready. Those who suppose this to be a 
frail affair are mistaken. The cardboard 
will last two seasons, and the wood-work 
a lifetime. As Mr. Hodgkinson makes them 
they cost nothing, the boxes are waste, 
the stout card is waste, and the time ex- 
pended in making them is leisure. Instead 
of frequently having to water a nimibor of 
plants in thumb pots, once in three or four 
weeks is often enough to water these blocks, 
which being in large masses ore capable of 
resisting a degree of frost that would kill 
plants in thumbs or sixties. As to the 
sizes of the boxes our readers may adopt 
fig-boxes for the first attempt, then, fiilly 
understanding th3 system, I should advise 
the use of boxes eighteen inches by ten 
inches, which will allow of divisions three 
inches square in which a very large 
amount, of soil may be placed. Those 
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who can obtain waste card, which is largely 
produced in some businesses, may grow 
all their bedders in this fashion, and those 
who buy had better get a few sheets of 
bookbinders' millboard. 

Among the questions for propagators 
just now is one propounded by our corre- 
spondent ** Prior,** who, being a rose 
grower, is horrified at the idea of having 
to waste the prunmgs again this season, as 
he has on all former seasons. Tbis im- 
portant principle of having the sap in fall 
action before taking cuttings has a capital 
illustration in the propagation of the rose. 
Wait till May, and then take cuttings from 
roses in a house where they have been 
forced, and are going out of bloom, and you 
ought not to lose more than one in a 
thousand. But take ;pnmings in a dor- 
mant state, put them over heat, and they 
almost are sure to perish. That peculiar 
process, the formation of a callus, which 
tnust take place before any cutting can 
throw out roots, requires the sap to be in 
very free flow, for the callus is formed of 
Bap in the downward course. I do not say 
that it is impossible to strike the prnnings 
of roses, because it is done every year at 
the rose nurseries, where they never waste 
one inch of anything that will make a plant ; 
but no amateur would ever succeed in 
raising plants to pay for the trouble of 
picking up the prnnings, and tallying the 
sorts. The only chance is with a brisk 
c^heat. The cuttings to be in sand, only 
the heel of each touching a hard tile, and 
the tops to be kept alive with an occasional 
sprinkle from the syringe. This plan may 
be tried by tiiose who are au fait with the 
Waltonian. Lay the cuttings in a row 
across the case from front to back on the 
layer of sand in the tray. Run under the 
upper ends a thick rod or a couple of laths 
to raise them to an angle, then cover the 
ends or heels with the sand, and keep the 
heat to 70' or 80°, till they root or wither. 
Of course, moisture must be supplied ; let 
let it be in the form of a daily sprinlding 
of the tops, with enough moisture in the 
sand for the heat to rise, and no more. The 
other part of the case can be used, of 
course, in the usual way. If to be tried on 
a dung-bed, the heat should be fierce, and 
the cuttings might be thrust In in bunches 
aslant. If in either case they callus pro- 
perly, the tops will suddenly exhibit a 
healthy plump appearance, and the buds 
will begin to start 5 if they are failing, the 
leaves will begin to dangle, and the little 
side spurs will fall off, in which case it will 
be found, on uncovering them, that they are 
turning black and hastening to decay. 

The best practice of all for its instruc- 



tiveness is the propagation of ferns from 
spores. •'A. S.," of Glasgow, wishes to 
engage in this work, with a view to raise a 
large stock of spores from New Zealand, 
and I see no reason why every one of our 
amateur fern growers should not do simi- 
larly. In " Rustic Adornments " I have 
figured the simplest and prettiest method 
of starting fern spores — a method by which 
I had so many seedling ferns one season 
that I could have planted all the Wardian 
cases in the kmgdom. The process begins 
with a salad, during the eating of which 
you fix your attention on the wicker flask 
of Florence oil, the object being to make 
sure of the flask. I get a collection of a 
dozen or two of these flasks at a time — cut 
away the grass with which they are bound, 
and fill them all with a strong potash ley. 
When well cleansed, I fit to each a cork 
and tie a string to the neck, and they are 
ready for use. I pour into each, with a 
paper funnel, about an inch of silver sand, 
powdered freestone, or powdered peat. 
Then a Uttle water, and leave them for a 
day corked close. 

On removingthecork,next day,it will 
be found that the soil is nicely moistened 
through, and the glass is damp inside. 
Now take a small pinch of fern spores, and 
powder them into the flasks from the finger 
and thumb, a very little in each, insert 
the corks and hang them up in any warm 
place. In the course of a week there will 
be a green tinge visible, not only on the 
soil, but all over the inner side of the 
glass. Remove tiiem at once to a warm 
window, and take out the corks. It is 
as well to tie over the mouth of each 
bottle a strip of tissue paper to keep out 
dust, and prevent too rapid evaporation. 
In the course of time the seedling ferns 
will be visible, and as soon as they are 
large enough to handle, break the flasks 
and prick them out in shallow pans on 
sandy peat, and bring them on in a moist 
heat, to be potted as they grow large 
enough. 

Another mode of dealing with spores is 
to secure a lot of Pascall's catting pots 
with bell-glasses ; fill each pot with lumpy 
peat, on which spread pure sand, and small 
fragments of freestone. Sprinkle the 
spores upon the surface, stand the pots in 
pans of water, and keep the bell-glasses 
close. There will be thousands of plants 
in the course of a few weeks if the spores 
are kept at a temperature of 70"*. Another 
neat way is to take .clean foot tiles, such 
as are used for paving greenhouses, lay 
them close like a pavement over a 
dung-bed at 80% water and shut up 
close for a day. Then remove the light. 
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powder the tiles all over, first with sand, 
and then with spores ; each tile with one 
kind if your sorts are nnmhered or tallied 
nrith chalk marks, to indicate which is 
RThich, on the hack of the frame. The 
leedlings will grip at the sand instead of 
•iinning their roots into the fahric of the 
lie ; a mere touch will loosen them^ and the 
lext process will he to get them to grow 
•n ahont two inohes of peat powdered with 
and on the surface; fit)m which their next 
aove will he to thumh pots singly. I once 
cattered a fillip of spores of Onoclea 
ensihilis on a piece of sponge, which 
ras then thrown on the noor under a 
ark-hed. The seedlings took such hold 
f the sponge that I had to cut up into 
lincemeat each iragment with its plant 
)oted in it, and the process of necessity 
sstroyed about two-thirds of the whole 
amber. But the best method I ever 
lised spores by was on chopped sphagnum, 
ressed closed in six-inch pans, all laid 
ose together over a tank with some frame 
jhts over, and a mat over the lights, 
yery plant came away with its own grip of 
le sphagnum, and then rooted into a 
ixture of peat and sand immediately, and 
ade fine plants. The same temperature 
ill do fyr all alike; stove ferns, green- 
mse ferns, hardy ferns, the spores of any 
id all will start in a heat of 70', and it 
still more curious that if you like to 



grow hardy ferns all their lives in a 
stove temperature, they will not only en- 
dure it, but attain a marvellous luxu- 
riance ; which proves to me that, though so 
many heautifnl ferns are produced in the 
climate of Britain, it is noi the climate 
proper to them ; they can endure it, and 
therefore they keep their place in our 
woods, hut their capability to bear stove 
heat indicates that they are the renmants 
of a vegetation which ezyoyed a tropical 
climate here when the land wai undergoing 
preparation for man. Other indigenous 
plants will not hear stove heat, and im- 
prove in appearance by it, and why should 
the ferns, except that it is natural to them? 
and their continuance under present cir- 
cumstances is a matter of accident and not 
of a natural selection. 

I hope this paper will be intelligible 
and useful. I have sat up in bed to write 
it, and a very slow and trying task it has 
been. On any subject, except gardening, 
I could not have written a word, and the 
doctor does not know I have written this, 
or he would give me a sharp lecture. My 
occupation just now is to bark, and I am 
barlung with all my might. If I can get 
the barking done in time, I shall hope to 
lay before our readers next month some 
matters of great interest and importance. 

Shiblbt Hibbbbd. 



OECHAED HOUSES FOE TEOPICAL PEUITS. 

II. — OBAIfGES AKD LeMO]^S PLANTED OUT. 

{Continued,) 



3G citron offers several curious va* 
ities. The best, perhaps, is the Hadras 
ron, and though the fruit is seldom 
sught to the dessert in a raw state, it 
ms excellent preserves and sweetmeats 
furnish the table when other fruits are 
rce. 

The lemon is so well known, and so 
lerally esteemed in confectionary, that I 
id only remark, that the common va- 
ty is as good as any. 
The lime, of which there are also several 
ieties, is used much'ln the same way as 

lemon, and makes a pretty variety 
h the other fruits. The same may be 
I of the shaddock, but for a different 
»on, the fruit of the former being the 
Jlest of the group, whilst that of the 
er is perhaps the largest. The citras 
e should occupy the back wall, as they 

there be slightly shaded by the Passi- 
% ednlis on the roof, and the other fruits 



occupying the front trellis; it may here 
be remarked that they will be benefited 
by a very thii^ shading of net, in spring 
and early summer, until the other things 
afford them a natural shade. 

The Passiflora edulis will thrive in any 
good soil, 'and may be planted in the end 
of either back or front border, but its roots 
are very encroaching ; therefore, a space 
should be partitioned off for it, so that it 
does not interfere with the other plants. 
It may have one main stem carried under 
the ridge of the roof ; from this lateral 
shoots will proceed on either side ; on these 
the fir ait will be borne. These must, every 
winter after the fruit is gathered, be cut 
back to within an inch or two of the main 
stem, as the fruit is only borne on tbe cur- 
rent year's shoots. The fhiit, when ripe, 
is of a purple colour, consisting of a tough 
rind, within which the edible pulp is con- 
tained. 
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The Pomegranate (Prniica granatum) 
is not alone worthy of culture for its sin- 
gular and pleasant fruit; but, like the 
orange, has been much esteemed for the 
beautyof its flowers. Success in fruiting 
this plant depends much upon the proper 
ripening of the wood in autumn ; conse- 
quently, the weak shoots should be thinned 
out, that those bearing fruit, as well as the 
main branches, may receive all the benefit 
of the sun and air circulating amongst 
them ; those lefc should be closely trained 
to the wall or trellis, and at the winter 
pruning strong shoots should be shortened 
back, BO as to get a supply of moderately 
vigorous young wood from every part of the 
tree, as onlyupon such is the fruit produced. 
This tree thrives in the soil recom- 
mended for the orange, with the addition 
of a sprinkling of old mortar and brick 
rubbish amongst it. Liquid manure or top- 
dressings of old manure may be applied as 
for the orange, in order to keep up a mode- 
rate degree of luxuriance ; too much, how- 
ever, will only produce coarse, unfruitful 
wood. 

The Gnava (Psidium Cattleyanum). — 
The soil for this should differ from that re- 
commended for the foregoing, and should 
consist of turfy loam and peat in equal 
proportions, with a sprinkling of old leaf- 
soil and silver-sand ; pure soft water only 
should be used for this. Pruning is only 
required to keep the tree sufficiently thin 
for sun and air to reach the fruit, and for 
keeping the tree in proper form. The 
fruit is juicy, and in consistence much like 
a strawberry, to which it bears some re- 
semblance, but with a slightly turpentine 
flavour ; notwithstanding which, it is 
highly esteemed by some. 

The Cape Gooseberry.—This belongs 
to the Solanum tribe ; notwithstanding 
which, its fruit, which is a yellow berry, 
within an inflated calyx, and ripens at all 
seasons, is wholesome and particularly 
agreeable when the palate is once used to 
it; it is also used in tarts. The plant may 
be propagated either from seeds or cuttings, 
and is of easy culture ; in fact, apt to grow 
too gross, unless its roots are somewhat 
confined ; it is, therefore, best to plant in 
a nine or ten-inch pot, and plunge in the 
border so as to cover the rim with soil ; as 
many roots as is thought proper can then 
be allowed to pass over the side of the pot 
into the border. This plant is subject to 
the red spider ; the syringe should, there- 
fore, be well plied upon it to keep the 
enemy under. Training nnd tying to the 
trellis or pillar must be attended to, and 
its shoots and larger leaves be kept mode- 
rately thin by pinching. 



The Olive is a low branching evergreen 
plant ; the flowers are produced in small 
axillary bunches from wood of the for- 
mer year ; the fruit is a berried drupe of 
an oblong form and yellowish green colour, 
but turning black when rii>e. Unripe 
olives often appear as a pickle, both at 
dinner and dessert ; and though to those 
who taste them for the first time, they ap- 
pear harsh, yet soon become extremely 
grateful, and are thought to promote diges- 
tion and create an appetite. The soil for 
this plant should resemble that above re- 
commended for the pomegranate, and as 
this tree produces its fruit on the former 
year's wood, a portion of the shoots should 
be shortened or spurred back every winter, 
so as to insure a supply of wood of the 
proper age for fruiting. Strong imported 
plants should be planted, as young plants 
are long before they arrive at a fruit-bear- 
ing state. This, like the others, should bo 
trained to a trellis, and its shoots kept mo- 
derately thin, 80 as to insure the ripening 
of the wood. 

The Fig is a fruit as well worthy o f the gar- 
dener' s care as any fruit grown, for though 
it ripens in favoured situations out of doors, 
it can only be so produced for a very 
limited period in each year ; but under 
glass, by using a variety of sorts, the sea- 
son of their ripening may be much ex- 
tended, as several varieties will ripen two 
crops in each season, and the choice kinds 
can ba had in greater perfection. Young 
fig-trees are very gross in their habit of 
growth when unlimited space is allowed to 
their roots ; consequently, not arriving at 
a bearing state so soon as those having 
their space somewhat limited. If the bor- 
der for these is made three feet wide, the 
soil need not be more than eighteen incUes 
deep, resting on a foot in depth of well- 
rammed brick rubbish; the latter is neces- 
sary both as a drainage and to prevent the 
roots penetrating the subsoil ; even in a 
border thus formed, it will be proper to lift 
the trees every year or two, according to 
their rate of growth, until a fruitful habit 
is secured, returning them back into their 
places immediately, and keeping their roots 
near the surface of the soil. If the above 
plan had always been practised, we should 
never have heard of the malpractice of 
ringing, which old gardeners had recourse 
to ; it will, however, under such circum- 
stances, be necessary to water freely in the 
growing season, and even to apply liquid 
manure to trees some years established and 
carrying heavy crops, for, should watering 
be neglected in hot weather, the fruit will 
fall off before arriving at maturity. Prun- 
ing should be done in summer; and that be- 
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fore the season is too far advanced for the 
wood to ripen, and should be principally 
done bj pinching with the finger and 
thumb, so as to keep all growths short and 
the tree compact, yet sufficiently thin for 
sun and air to penetrate to every branch. 
The sorts to be relied on for two crops are, 
Brown Ischia, Black Genoa, White Grenoa, 
and Black and Brown Italian. The larger 
and later kinds are the Murray, the Bruns- 
wick, Brown Naples, et<J. The fig in houses 



is best grown as dwarf standards, unless 
where they are trained to a wall or trellis ; 
even then a stem a few inches in length 
should be kept clear of branches, otherwise 
coarse watery suckers are apt to rise from 
about the collar of the root; and these, when 
they show themselves, should be rigor 
ously kept down. As the fig is subject to 
red slider, copious syringings must be op- 
plied in hot weather. 

H, HowiiETT. 
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Phabbs OV thi Moon.— First Quarter, 6th, 8h. llm. even. ; Full, 14th, 6h. 6m. even. ; Last 
EQaarter, 2l8t, 2h. 17m. even. ; New, 28th, 4h. 49m. even. 
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NOTES rOR THE aAEDEN. 



EiTCHBK Gabdeb. — Continue to force rhu- 
barb, sea-kale, and asparagus. To grow early 
potatoes, see No. 10 of the Ixobal Wobld. Sow 
a little of everything on warm slopes. Plant gar- 
lic, chives, shallots, onions for seed, horse-rad- 
dish ; BOW in heat celery, tomatoes, and capsi- 
cums. 

Fbuit Gabdbw.— Strawberry beds often bear 
as well, if made up early this month, as those 
from autumn plantmgs. If the autunm was lost 
for such work, plant at once, on rich, Arm ground. 
Bush fruits may still be planted and pruned, and 
all pruning of trees not yet attended to, should 
be got over at once, and may be done when the 
weather does not allow of any work on the ground. 



Grafting should be performed as the weather per- 
mits, but if scions are obtained before they cnn 
be used, thrust them into the ground in bunches, 
with a tally to each, and they will keep a month, 
if necessary, and usually take better, if so kept a 
week or ten days before being put on the stocks. 

Flowbr Gabdbm.— This is the best season 
for making box, and other live edgings. Saxi- 
iiraga hjpnoides makes a beautiful green edgini? ; 
thrift IS, perhaps, one of the worst that can be 
used ; daisies make a pretty edging during the 
spring months, but are generally shabby aJQ the 
summer. The sheep's fescue grass is now coming 
into use for edging, and the way to use it will be 
found described in No. 3 of the FikibalWobld. 
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Plant hardy herbaceons plants of aU kinds for 
border decoration. Plant rannncolnaes and ane- 
mones between the 1st and the 20tb. Top-dress 
auriculas, pansies, carnations, and roses, to 
strengthen the bloom, and give all plants under 
glass as much air as the state of the weather will 
permit. 

GasxiTHoirss aitd Stots.— Begin to strike 
cuttines^ of petunias, geraniums, verbenas, etc., 
for beading out ; put dt^lia roots in a gentle heat, 
to break for cuttings, and commence the general 
work of spring propagation. A Waltonian case 
will be found of great service in striking cuttings 
and starting pans of seed, even vthere there is 
plenty of glass and means of heating. For the 
most pimple method of managing one, fee No. 9 
of the Floeal World. Tender plants, that have 



been kept in cold pits, should be looked over* 
and kept just moist, ?rithout subjecting them to 
damp. Strong, ripe cuttings of garaaiums, that 
were struck round the sides of pots in autamn, 
need not be turned out till next montii, unless 
you can give them good ^eenhouse treatment, 
m which case, get them smgly into small pots, 
and shift on as &st as their new roots touch the 
sides. Sow tender and hardy annuals of all 
kinds in gentle heat. Deutziascabra, WeigeUa 
rosea, andForsythia viridissima are good plants to 
force this month, with double flowering plunos 
and peaches, and pelargoniums. Look out for 
green-fly among cinerarias and other soft- wooded 
plants. Temperature of greenhouse, 45° at 
m'ght, to 5(JP and 66° by day, with a rise of 6° for 
sun-heat. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



CataloguisKbcsived.—" Carter's (281, High 
Holbom) Gardener's and Farmer's Yade Me- 
cum, 1862." Here are 120 immense ^ages 
closely packed with, first a list of 2718 varieties 
of flowers, seeds, lists of vegetables and farm 
seeds, a calendar of garden work, and a calendar 
of farm work, notices of Messrs. Carter's seed 
farms and nurseries, figures of novelties, and 
short essays on special garden subjects : a tre- 
mendous mass of information, and, we are 
bound to add, equally appropriate and good.— 
" W. Thompson's (of Ipswich) Catalogue of 
Flower Seeds, 1862." Our readers know Mr. 
Thomj)son as an assiduous collector of novelties, 
especially in annuals and hardy herbaceous 
plants. This catalogue contains many such 
choice subjects, and Mr. Thompson renders it 
easier for amateurs to select, by reiecting those 
varieties which are not to be relied on for per- 
sistency.—*' B. J. Edward's (222, Strand) Cata- 
logue of Flower Seeds and Supplementary List." 
The two together aiford a complete view of the 
several depastments, and everything an amateur 
may require. — " Prince's Descriptive Catalogue 
of Foreign and Native Vines grown at the 
Linnsean Gardens, Flushing, BTew York," Ee- 
markably interesting for the list of American 
Vines. — " Sutton's Amateurs' Guide " is fuU of 
valuable information. 

FsAS Tbxxs Uhtboductivb. — Carshatton.—VeKr 
trees failed everywhere in 1861, so we cannot 
hope to ofier &n^ special advice on your case. 
If the trees are in good health, they will bear 
according to the favour of circumstances. There 
was scarcely a bushel of pears to be seen all 
round London last year, except in orchard- 
houses, and even our old Swan's Egg standards 
were barren. 

Gbbaitiuhs xir a Ttbp Tit.— Promising Fupil. 
—We are gratified almost every day with such 
accounts as you give. Your case, raising bed- 
ding plants by the thousand, witnout hot-bed, 
or anything better than a turf pit, ia a good 
balance against some other eases of readers who 
have endeavoured to follow us for years, and 
yet cannot now root a rose cutting. But these 
unfortunates are of the sterner sex, and some 
of them consider about half the FiiOBAL Woblu 
to be the work of a fertile imagination. We 
confess we don't care what they think when 
such letters as youra come to hand. The gera- 
niums that are making blanched shoots had 
best be put in the light at- once. If you can 
put them in a hot-bed next month you may 



first prune them, which will get rid of the 
weakly shoots, and induce a new growth of 
strong green foliage. Let them have water at 
once. Phlox Drummondii had best not be 
planted out till May. The manual was not 
published. 

Exotic Fbuks. — Subscriber. — These should be 
repotted when just about to commence their 
new seasonal growth. Thesoilmustdepend upon 
the species, but as a rule turfy peat two parts, 
and sandy loam one part, will grow stove ferns 
well. Some like rotten wood, and they are all 
partiiQ to leaf-mould. There is no cheap work 
on exotic ferns. Mr. Lowe's work in six vo- 
lumes is the best yet produced. The price is 
about four guineass. 

Selections. — A. 8. — Six achimenes : Ambroise 
Verschaffelt, Belmontiensis, Chiritii, Estelle, 
Carminata splendens, Sir Treheme Thomas. 
Six calceolunas : Albira, Ajax, Gem, King of 
Sardinia, Desirable, Lady Franklin. 

CHiMOKAjn-Hua FBAGBAHS.— r. 22.— YouT plant 
behaves itself properly. It sheds its leaves at 
a proper time, ana grows again when its season 
returns. When it is a few years older, it will 
bloom, and then will pay to force, but there 
would be nothing gained by forcing it now. 

Vabious.— TF. W. F.—We think your p;ardener 
in the right. A green trellis agamst a buff wall 
win be admired for a week, and then abhorred. 
Paint it to match the wall as closely as possible. 
Hollies may be planted durins April and May, 
as well as during Aueust and September. If 
we had reeommendoa " Town Garden'* and 
" Eustic Adornments," somebody might have 
charged us with puffing our own wares, but 
when a gentleman is compelled to send back 
Kemp's book because useless, and finds that 
our books afford the very information he re- 
quires in laying out a new place, we cannot bo 
wrong in calhng attention to the fact, and 
advising those who do not possess the two books 
just named, to make sure of them at once. 
"Rustic Adornments" is nearly out of print, 
and we have determined not to reprint it, so 
those who really want it, must make sure of it 
while copies exist. — Sub., Growaen^.— One of 
the portable cylinder stoves will answer your 
purpose, and cost about 15». to 18«.— i^. S.— 
Mr. Hibberd has been laid up since the 19th, 
and has been unable to attend to your request. 
Every letter addressed to the Flobai. Wobld 
has been replied to.— O. D. ^.— We never had 
transactions with the house, and know not of 
its whereabouts. 
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^ NNTJALS are grown everywhere, and almost everywhere con- 
demned. They are variously pronounced " trashy," 
''flimsy," "unsatisfactory,^' and "not worth a 
place in any garden." But the condemnation is 
never pronounced till some time in July, when most 
of the popular kinds of hardy annuals go out of 
bloom ; jet when spring returns again, the people who have 
so often condemned them sow again, and as certainly rejoice, 
while the bloom lasts, at their freshness and beauty. Of 
course a few real causes for grumbling occur, through the 
selection of kinds incapable of producing the effect desired, 
through treating them badly, and, worst of all, through expecting 
from them more than they are capable of accomplishing, more 
than they profess by their exponents to be likely to accomplish. But 
our lists want revising throughout, and materials for the revision are 
accumulating fast, and we may hope to see such a purgation as has been 
effected in catalogues of roses. Our reports in the " Garden Oracle" on 
annuals grown at Stoke Newington will be not only valuable to those 
who possess the several issues of that work, but they wiU afford material 
towards a correction of the catalogues, to the exclusion of ineffective kinds, 
and the placing prominently before the public those which are really 
showy, and adapted to ornamental purposes. But the cultivators must do 
justice to them, else the corrections of catalogues will have but half their 
proper value. The seeds must be thinly sown on ground properly pre- 
pared ; the plants must be thinned in good time, and must have water if 
needftd, and such other attentions as are implied in the word " cultivation," 
and when the annuals have had their day, instead of abusing their weedy 
and seedy stems, it will be in better taste to clear them off the ground, 
and supply their places with plants that will bloom to the end of the 
season. If we are asked what would best suit to follow annuals, we 
should say " annuals." When the early blooming kinds are over, the 
. cultivator should be ready to supply the vacancies with stocks, asters, 
balsams, phloxes, helychrisums, portulacoas, zinnias, and others that may 
VOL. V. — vo, in. D 
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be had, either late or early, at will, but which cannot be put out in the 
open ground till the latter end of May, or early in June. Tailing these, 
there is the old resource of bedders, and unfortunately a large proportion 
of the inhabitants of these isles have an idea that geraniums, verbenas, and 
petunias, are the only^ plants in existence capable of producing a gay 
garden. 

In former remarks on this subject, we have dwelt upon the botanical 
uses of annuals as illustrating classes and orders of which we have few 
other representatives. We have nothing now to say on that subject ; we 
are thinking of colour, and of colour only. It is desirable, then, that the 
cultivator of annuals should know what not to grow, and if the reader 
have at hand any of this season's catalogues, we advise that a pen be run 
through the names of the subjects which we shall indicate as of no use. 
Taking them alphabetically, we must condemn Adonis aestivalis, Anagallis 
Indica, camea, fruticosa, Argemone Barclayana, all the Calendulas, Clarkia 
pulchella, Tom Thumb, Cleome arborea, speciosissima, and viscosa, Cotula 
aurea, Commelina coelestis, and its varieties ; all the species and varieties 
of Cynoglossum, all the Daturas except Carthageniensis and Wrighti, and 
chlorantha flore pleno j Mr. Laxton's and Captain Clarke's mule pinks, 
Eutoca multiflora, Vrangleana, andviscida, Gaillardia aristata,Boegselaeri, 
lutea, Eichardsoni, and Wellsiana ; all the species and varieties of Geum, 
all the Gilias except achiUesefolia, capitata, nivalis, and tricolor ; Godetia 
bifrons, insignis, lepida, purpurea, tenuifolia, viminia, venosa, and Wil- 
denovi ; all the Hawkweeds, well named as they are ; all the hedgehogs 
and caterpillars, about which our grandmothers made such a fuss ; aU 
the Linarias,LupinusGuatemalensis, Hartwegi. hirsutissimus,Moritziaims, 
heterophyUus, and micranthus ; rememberiog that Lupinus Dunetti super- 
bus, hybridus, insignis, Cruickshanki, subcarnosus,and two or three others, 
are worth a place in a prince's garden ; all the Malopes and Malvas, all the 
new Maurandyas, all the Nigellas, and ISTolanas, (Enothera cuprea, Jamesi, 
odorata, and Sellowiana, Perillaocymoides ; Podolepis auriculata, chrysantha, 
and gracilis, Schizanthus chilensis, gracilis, and venustus. Among these 
are many very pretty and interesting plants ; but we have others that beat 
them, and there are too many good things now submitted to the notice of 
gardeners for any merely interesting, plant to be tolerated where a gay 
show is in reality the desideratum. 

Among those to be recommended we will first think of the hardy 
border kinds. Here we have Clarkias, Escholtzias, Calliopsis, Candytuft, 
CoUinsiaSjKaulfussias, Larkspurs, Leptosiphons, Silenes, !N"emophnas, Sapo- 
narias, Yiscarias, and a hundred others, really beautiful when in bloom, 
and worthy of culture in extensive breadths on the true bedding system, 
and not without interest as botanical examples. Among these the most 
beautifil is the double Clarkia pulchella raised by the Messrs. Carter, and 
awarded a first-class certificate by the Eloral Committee last year. This 
produces a noble flower double the size of the species, of a rich Magenta 
colour, and it is so enduring that a bed of it ydll hold its flowers gaily till 
very near the first of August, provided the soil is rich, the seed sown early, 
the plants thinned while in the seed-leaf to three inches apart, and 
thinned again three weeks afterwards to six inches apart. We know of 
nothing among hardy border annuals to surpass this double Clarkia. 

Eor those who like sweet-scented border flowers there is the old 
yellow Lupin, of late years relegated to the cottage garden, but good 
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enough for patches in any border, and not unworthy of a bed, to form a 
clear mass or band of yellow ; like the song of the nightingale, though 
very sweet, it is of short duration ; but the most sweet-scented of all 
border flowers is Amblyolepis setigera, a yellow flower of no very great 
beauty, but of an all-powerful odour, as it scents the air for hundreds of 
feet about the spot, and the very best of all plants to grow under windows, 
near arbours and garden seats, to surpass all patchouley and lavender 
scents, in which of late years the ladies indulge so freely. Another useful 
annual of the old school is Centranthus macrosiphon, the valerian of the 
old gardens, a glowing flower when seen in masses on the face of chalk 
cliffs, where it is quite at home, and therefore well adapted to chalky 
districts. Here, in the alphabetical progress, we come upon the showy 
tribe of Dianthus, and since Heddewigi, laciniatus, hybridus atropur- 
pureus, and Verschaffelti, the range of ornamental gardening has been 
9xtended almost indeflnitely, for people of slender means and few facilities. 
&rown early in pots under glass they are sure to bloom the same season, 
md give an endless variety of crimson, scarlet, and ruby tints, many of 
;hem worth keeping as perennial plants, to propagate by cuttings, and all 
)f them showy, and fit for the best beds or borders in any garden in the 
dngdom. Mx, W. Paul, of Waltham Cross, has a dwarf bedding variety 
)f Heddewigi, which is unsurpassed for beauty in the whole range of bed- 
ling plants. Isotoma axillaris, and Topetraea alba, are the most beautiful 
lardy annuals for working into ribbons, the flowers of the first rivalling 
hose of Lobelia speciosa, those of the second snowy white ; the habit of 
he plant neat and uniform, and well adapted for a second row to 
variegated arabis. A great advantage in the culture of these Istomas is, 
hat tiiey may be cut back when getting seedy, and a second bloom pro- 
luced, so as to continue the plant in its full beauty to the end of the 
eason. We must single out from the Leptosiphons — which are all pretty, 
teat, and interesting annuals — Leptosiphon aureus, an exquisitely beautiftil 
range flower, of the size of a shilling, produced in great abundance, the 
lant being dwarf and neat, and suited for a front line. Among the 
femophilas, our old friend insignis holds its place, as ever ; but for 
hoice purposes, the new variety of atomaria, called Nemophila atomaria 
culata, is a gem of the highest value. The pale blue, gauze-Hke flower, 
i marked at the base of each petal with a large spot of black, which forms 
black ring around the eye, in the centre of each flower ; the sample we 
rew last year was supplied by Mr. Thompson, of Ipswich, but it is now 
enerally distributed through the trade, and though ineffective on the 
pound, is a charming subject for culture in pots or pans, for the drawing- 
)om and conservatory. The poppies have been so much improved, that 
sccept for their unmistakeable foliage and seed-vessels, it would be hard 
► determine the relationship of the corn poppy with the picotee, and 
Bony-flowered varieties; these are indeed most beautiful, the colours 
irious, delicate, and pure, the fringed petals and the vivid stripes giving 
tern a beauty which is quite unique. The Saponarias have never 
jclined in popularity, and the beautiful Calabrica, with its myriads of 
jtLe lively pink blossoms, has a companion now in Calabrica alba, a pure 
hite ; nothing can surpass these for beds and the front lines of ribbons. 
'"e must go back to the cottage garden for another good friend — Venus's 
>oking-glass (Campanula speculum), which has been kicked out of 
ahionable gardens, beeause cheap and Gommon. It is one of the very 
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best annuals we possess, and ranges well in character with another cheap 
annual we have often recommended — ^Venus's Navelwort (Cynoglossum 
inifolium) : the first a glowing purple flower, with a clear white eye ; the 
other white, with silvery foliage. Whoever is about to sow annuals must 
include these in the list, or miss the proper enjoyment of this perishable 
class of flowers. The showy annual chrysanthemums are justly acquiring 
popularity. Chrysanthemum tricolor venustum would make as fine a 
bed as any plant at present favoured by fashion. It is not so hardy as 
the Calif ornian annuals, and must be sown under glass for an early bloom ; 
But if sown in the open ground in April, it will soon make up for lost 
time, and bloom till near the end of the season. The flower is boldly 
marked with deep crimson banded with yellow, centre crimson brown, 
the hal)it dwarf, and the plants one mass of bloom during the whole of 
July, August, and September. Chrysanthemum Burridgeanum merits 
equal praise ; the flower has a snow-white ground, brown crimson centre, 
and belt of clear canary yellow. To make the most of these showy chry- 
santhemums, they should be pinched back when about four inches high ; 
they will then throw out side-shoots, and each plant will cover a square 
foot of ground with glowing flowers. Silene armeria, one of the oldest 
of the annuals in our present list comes as near to what we understand 
by "Magenta" as any flower in cultivation. Its neat slender stems con- 
tinue for about eight weeks to produce a succession of small richly 
coloured flowers in close trusses, and it is undoubtedly the best of the 
catchflies for ribbons. A most suitable plant to combine with it for a 
mass of yellow is OEnothera Yeitchii, a dwarf plant of rather delicate 
habit, which produces an immense profusion of neatly-formed clear yellow 
blossoms. These should be sown where they are to bloom, and be thinned 
in good time so as not to sufier by crowding. The Viscarias come into 
the same category, and though there are several new ones, we must give 
the preference to the old V. oculata, and refer those who wish for infor- 
mation on the newer kinds, to the "Garden Oracle" for 1862. But 
the grandest colouring it is possible to accomplish by means of annuals 
may be attained by the use of the two candytufts on which reports have 
been made in the work just referred to. Iberis Kermesina is the nearest 
approach to a rich crimson ever accomplished in this class. We have 
used this to furnish a bed in a conspicuous place three seasons in succes- 
sion, removing it long before the bloom was over, to make room for a 
succession. As we have many times recommended it, and heard no com- 
plaint, we imagine many of our readers have adopted it and found it as 
useful as we have pronounced it to be. Last year we tried a purple can- 
dytuft, sent out by Messrs. Carter, and this proved as good in its way as 
Kermesina, supplied by Messrs. Henderson. The colour of this was a 
rich purple, and the variety had been most carefully bred from a fine 
strain, for the trusses were large, and there was a vigour in the plant, 
which evidenced most careful breeding. Any who save seed from choice 
varieties of popular annuals should be most careful to destroy every plant 
in the seed-piece that shows a poor colour or a weak habit, or there will 
be a speedy reversion to the original type, and the variety will be lost. 
These are all true bedding annuals, and as worthy of being extensively 
used in geometric gardens, as well as in raised borders, as any of the 
favourites which bear the name of " bedders," almost exclusively. We 
pass over many others that are well known, because there is nothing 
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new to be said respecting them, except it be to use them, well, and only 
blame the seedsmen when proper measures have been taken with the seed, 
and only blame the flowers when the cultivation has been according to 
reasonable prescription. 

Plants with ornamental foliage are justly popular, because attractive 
during the whole of their career. With ordinary flowers we must wait 
till they bloom before we have any effect, and when out of bloom they 
are once more unattractive ; but plants with coloured foliage are beautiful 
as soon as they are visible, and that is one good reason for the popularity 
of PeriUa Kai^inensis, and Atriplex hortensis rubra. It must be remem- 
bered that the last-named pet is very short-lived, and will not, under any 
circumstances, last the season through. We have adopted the plan of 
replacing it with Perilla, which can be propagated from cuttings any 
time after it is of sufficient size to furnish cuttings, and if taken early in 
July, they will be rooted in time to plant out when the ruby spinach 
has had its day. Chenopodium atriplicis, which Messrs. Henderson con- 
demned in their 1861 catalogue, we have proved to be one of the most 
beautiful of aU tropical-looking plants. It must be sown in very sandy 
compost, in well-drained pans, under glass, be twice transplanted, first to 
thumbs, and then to sixties, and be grown to a height of from two to five 
feet, asid be frequently pinched in ; it is then a rival to Humea elegans, 
the stems and leaves richly powdered with crimson, and it does not 
show a trace of green till quite the end of the season, when it begins to 
ripen seed. A valuable addition to this class is Amaranthus melancho- 
licus ruber, introduced last year by Messrs. Yeitch, the large leaves being 
richly coloured with crimson and bronze. Amaranthus bicolor, again, has 
showy foliage, brightly marked with gold yellow, and the flowers are as 
attractive as Amaranths generally. The Brazilian, and even some of the 
garden beet^, are worth sowing in mixed borders, as it is an Jeasy matter 
to remove from a patch any that are less attractive than the rest ; and 
among the Brazilian beets are varieties of foliage little less attractive than 
that of the Gannas. A gem of this class is Oxalis comiculata foliis 
atropurpureis, the small clover-like leaves delicately stained with crimson, 
and the plant best adapted for a front row of a foliage ribbon. We have 
said enough, perhaps, to keep our readers at work in selecting and sowing 
annuals for a month to come, and may defer the remarks we have to offer 
on other classes of annuals till next month ; but we must add that no 
collection will be complete without Gypsophila muralis, a slender, tiny- 
flowered plant, that forms a charming tuft in a pan for the drawing-room. 
Fenzlia dianthaeflora is of the same class, too delicate for the borders, 
yet so exquisitely beautiful, it would be a shame to pass it by. 



EDGING TILES. 



Ik town g&rdens it is often fonnd impos-i 
sible to maintain a live edging in a decent 
state for any length of time. The shade 
of trees and walls and other citcnmstances 
render that best of all edgings, the dwarf 
box, of no nse whatever. In this difficulty 
various kinds of edging tiles haye been 



largely used, and we ourselves recommend 
Hogg's Edging Tile and Loomes^s Cable 
Edging. But good and cheap as these are, 
they are not entirely satisfactory, and there 
has been hitherto no choice but to use 
Ransome's imperishable stone, which no 
weather will injure^ or the cheap tilesy 
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which are not entirely frost proof. It is a 
matter of no small moment what edging 
shall be put down in etardens where bo^ 
does not thrive, or where it is objected to 
as harbouring vermin. If the soil is yery 
dry, Loomes's Cable edging answers very 
well, and is cheap and respectable. But 
in damp soils, these and all other tiles suflPer 
damage by frost, so much so that in our 
own garden we have this season had to 
take up a whole length of Loomes's cable 
and replace it with box, owing to the split- 
ting into fragments of about a third of the 
whole number of tiles by the action of frost. 
Messrs. Kilner Brothers, of Thornhill Lees, 
near Dewshury, Yorkshire, have just 
brought out a glass edging, of which we 



Ko. 1.— Length 9 inches. 



W eight 3ilba, 
The designs are 



have samples before us, 
neat and appropriate, and the '' tiles," if we 
may so call them, are substantial castings 
of dark green glass, three-quarters of an 
inch thick at the sides, and thicker in pro- 
portion at the mouldings. The subjoined 
cuts will give an idea of the patterns. 
Each *i tile*' is nine inches long, and num- 
bers 2 and 3 are formed with soles which 
fix them undet the walk, and with inser- 
tions by which they are locked together and 



rendered immoveable by any garden work 
or traffic. It is obvious that in addition to 
their neatness of appearance, these glass 
edgings are capable ojf resisting any amount 




No. 2.— Length 9 inches. Weight 5 lbs. 

of frost, through the impervious and unab- 
sorbent nature of the material. It is the 
absorption of water that causes the rifting 
asunder of the clay tiles during frost, ana 
in the adoption of glass there is a manifest 
advantage over all porous materials. As 




Ko. 3.— Length 9 inches. Weight 6 lbs. 

notices of new inventions usually bring us 
many inquiries respecting prices, etc., we 
must at once refer our readers, for any 
further information to Messrs. Kilner, 
Thornhill Lees, near Dewsbury, York- 
shire; or, 48, Upper Thames Street, London, 
E.G., who will, we have no doubt, furnish 
a list of prices to any one who will forward 
stamped envelopes for the purpose. 



DISSECTING LEAVES. 



I HAD intended, some eighteen months ago, 
when you first gave your readers instruc- 
tions for preparing skeleton leaves, to have 
written to you on the subject, and informed 
you of a speedier and more agreeable mode 
of preparing these beautiful objects ; but at 
that time professional duties interfered, 
and it was forgotten, until my attention 
was recalled to the subject by the article 
in your present number. Some years ago, 
when the preparation of skeleton leaves 
was first introduced, I knew that not only 
was much valuable time lost in these pre- 
parations, but that the effluvia arising from 
the decayed vegetable matter rendered this 
mode an unpleasant task to many ladies, 
I made a number of experiments, and I 
found that these skeleton leaves could be 
prepared in one day as perfectly as those 



that occupied months in their preparation 
My process was as follows:— I made a 
solution of caustic soda, of the strength of 
one to two ounces of the caustic soda (the 
strength must depend upon the kind of 
leaves to be prepared j those that are of a 
thick leathery nature, as the camellia, re- 
quire the strongest, while tJiose of a soft 
pulpy nature, as the geranium, will do 
better in a weaker solution), dissolved in 
one pint of boiling water. When cooled to 
150% I introduced a quantity of carefully 
selected leaves or seed vessels, and I th^n 
placed them on the hob beside the fire, or 
in a common kitchen oven (where the tem- 
perature ought not to rise above ISO** nor 
lower than 100*) ; they are kept there for 
twenty or twenty-four hours, when I care- 
fully removed each specimen, and placed 
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it m a 3onp-plat6 filled with cold water, 
uid by gently nibbing it with a camel-hair 
brash, the pulpy matter was easily removed 
without injury to the delicate fibro-vas- 
cnlar network. Of coarse in such an opera- 
tion where dexterity is to be acquired only 
hy practice, the tyro must expect some 
failures before cleansing a perfect skeleton. 
Tbe skeletons at this stage of the process 
are of a dirty brownish colour, bat they 
can easily and speedily be bleached by 
placing them in a soup-plate containing a 
solution of chloride of lime and water. 



When immersed in this mixture, I added 
some acid to free the chlorine (a few drops 
of yinegar will do), and after allowing 
them to remain for twenty minutes, or 
half-an-hour, they were removed and 
washed in cold water. If not sufficiently 
bleached, the process was repeated untU 
they were snowy white. This simple and 
expeditious process of preparing these 
beautiful objects seems to be unknown, and 
perhaps you will think it wor^y of a 
place in your valuable work. M. D. 



PEENS EOE THE GEEENHOTJSB. 



*^ I HAVS got a little greenhouse attached to 
my house ; — it faces the west ; I intend to 
keep the frost out, and nothing more. I 
wish to grow ferns in it, but do not know 
what kinds to select; will you famish me 
with, the names of about half a hundred, 
which are as varied as possible, and likely 
to succeed in such a house?" There is 
only one thing which gives us more plea- 
sure than the receipt of such a letter as 
that above quoted, and that is the furnish- 
ing of the information required. We kaow 
of one hothouse-builder, in the neiglibour- 
hood of London, who has during the last 
year erected more than fifty little houses 
intended for the cultivation of ferns, and 
therefore we hope to assist many by giving 
the information required by one 6( our 
readers. 

There are many ferns which are usually 
grown in a stove, but which would give 
much greater satisfaction if they were cul- 
tivated iu a lower temperature. 'Nothing 
induces the presence of those pests — ^bug, 
scale, and thrips — so much as growing the 
plant in a hotter house than Ub really re- 
quires. A plant that needs cleaning almost 
every week, while grown in the stove, will 
not require it at all if placed in a green- 
house, after being once thoroughly cleaned. 
On the other hand, it is perfectly impos- 
sible to grow some ferns in a cool house ; 
they do very well for a month or two in 
summer, but as soon as autumn sets in 
they begin to lose their fronds— they 
" damp off," as gardeners call it. All the 
plants mentioned in the following list we 
have for several years grown in a house 
which in winter was often as low as 34"* 
or 35". All that it is necessary to keep 
in mind is, that the plants must not be 
exposed to draughts of cold or dry air ; 
and, after three or four damp and foggy 
days in autumn, it is as well to make the 
house warm, and throw the top lights open, 
so as to dry the air a little, but let the 



house get cool again before night. As 
soon as a frond turns, yellow, it should be 
cut off; this makes the plant more sightly, 
and at the same time prevents the rot ex- 
tending to other fronds which may be in 
contact with it. It will also be requisite 
to shade them from bright sunshine; it 
prevents the fronds turning brown along 
the margin while they are young, and 
induces them to assume a darker and 
healthier green. Let us now proceed to 
give our list, with a few remarks : — 

1. Adiantum reniforme, Madeira. 

2. A. formosum. New Zealand. 

3. A. capillus veneris, Europe and 

In4ia. 

4. A. afiine, New Zealand. 
i5. A. cuneatum, Brazil. 

6. A. pedatum, N. America and India. 

These Maiden-hair ferns are all very 
distinc^ i&nd good kinds. Although No. 3 
is a British fern, yet it will hardly ever 
succeed out of doors. No. 6 is quite hardy, 
but does not show itself to advantage unless 
grown in a pot in the greenhouse ; it is 
herbaceous, i.e., the fronds die off in 
winter. 

7. Asplenium Hemionites, N. and S. 
shores of the Mediterranean. 

8. A. marinum, Europe, India. 

9. A. flabellifolium, Australia. 

10. A. flaccidum, Tasmania and New 
Zealand. 

11. A. ebenum, North America. 

12. A. furcatum, Jamaica. 

13. A. diversifoHum, Australia. 

Of these. No. 9 creeps upon the ground, 
rooting at the points ; No. 10 produces a 
great number of young plants upon the 
fronds ; keep a sharp look-out for thrips 
upon No. 11, which is somewhat subject to 
them. 

14. Cheilanthes spectabilis, Brazil. 
15: C. argentea, Siberia. 

16. C. profusa, North America. 

17. C. Iragrans, South Europe. 
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All small-growing, delicate, and pretty 
kinds, as is also the next ; be carefnl of 
overwatering these, especially in winter. 

18. Cincinalis flavens, tropical Ame- 
rica ; fronds golden below. 

19, Cyrtomiumfalcatomy China; fronds 
dark green, glossy; nearly or quite 
hardy. 



24. L. Patersoni, Anstralia. 

25. Mycrolepia Novas Zelandiae, New 

Zealand; extremely delicate and 
pretty. 

26. Hyriopteris lendigera, America. 

27. M. myriophylla, America. 
Treat these two like Cheilanthes. 

28. Neottopteris Australasica, Australia. 




-^^'S^ 



DATALLIA CANAEIBNSIS.—IHB HABB'S-rOOT FBEK. 



20. Davallia Cnnariensis^ Madeira ; 
called *'The Hare's-foot fern," 
from the appearance of the rhi- 
zomes. 

21. Doodia lunulata, New Zealand ; 
red stems j a pretty basket fern. 

22. Lastrea podophjllo, China and 
Japan;, hardy in favourable situa- 
tions. 

23. Lomaria nuda, Tasmania; a very 
striking plant. 



and East Indies ; ** The Bird's-nest 
fern." 

29. Nothoclsena maranl«, S. Europe. 

30. N. Canariense, Teneriffe and Cape 
de Verde Islands. 

31. Onychium Japonicum, Japan ; 
fronds finely divided. 

32. Pellffia flexuosa, tropical America; 
a half-climbing fern, very distinct. 

33. P. nastada, South Africa. 

34. Phymatodes pustulata, Now Zea- 
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land and Tasmania; often fonnd 
there on the trunks of trees. 

35. P. Billardierii, ditto. 

36. Platycerium elcicorne, East Indies 

and Australia ; grows quite as 
well attached to a piece of board, 
and hung on the wall, as in a pot. 

37. Polypodium plebejum, Mexico; 
fronds small. 

38. Platjloraa rotundifolia. New Zea- 
land ; shows itself to advantage if 
grown in a basket. 

39. Polystichum restitum yenustum. 
New Zealand; a very beautiful 
ulanty recentlj introduced by 
Messrs. Lee, of Hammersmith. 

40. Pteris longifolia, tropics, E. and W. 

41. P. umbrosa, Australia. 

42. P. cretica, tropical Asia. 

43. P. cretica albo-lineata, Java. 

44. P. sermlata, tropics. 

45. P. tremula. New Zealand. 

46. P. semipinnata, China. 

47. Todea hymenoph jUoides, New Zea- 
land; should be grown under a 
glass at first. 



Of these, No. 45 is rather a strong 
grower, and should only be introduced 
where there is plenty of room. No. 44 
would be found useful to cut for dressing 
bouquets. No. 43 is the beautiftil yarie- 
gated fern, the only one which will suc- 
ceed in the greenhouse ; the others require 
a hotter temperature. 

48. Trichomanes radicans,theEillarney 
fern ; should also be covered with 
a glass. 

49. Woodwardia radicans, India and 
California; makes young plants 
at the points of the fh)nd8. 

60. Dicksonia antarctica, Australia. 

We have made up the half hxm- 

dred by giving a tree-fern last of 

all, in case our correspondent 

should like to have one ; in that 

case, this is the best kind, as well 

as the cheapest. 

We have in every case given the native 

country of these ferns, for the knowledge 

of that gives additional interest to the 

grower, and it is a point which few of our 

nurserymen attend to. 
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LITTLE GAEBENS AND PLOWEEY WINDOWS. 

{Continued from poffe 31.) 



OUT-DOOB FeBNEBISS. 

t the little garden is on the north side of 
he building, and thus perpetually shaded, 
lOthing can be more suitable than ferns to 
Ornish it with. These may be grown on 
t border, as other plants, or a rugged 
nound may be built for them. If the latter, 
3t it look as natural as possible ; let a 
lound of earth be thrown up as if by the 
and of Nature, then let some burrs or 
ough blocks of wood be placed aboat it, 
s if washed there by a flood ; amongst 
lese let the ferns be planted — the larger 
rowing sorts for the back, and the smaller 
inds in recesses near the front. From 
ardy British kinds may be selected suffi- 
lent for the purpose ; they comprise some 
rthe most beautiful and graceful that can 
8 grown. The following are some of the 
lost common, and, withal, some of the 
ost beautiful : — Athyrium filez-foemina, 
' lady fern ; Aspidium filix-mas, or male 
m; A.cristata; A.dilatata; and A.aculea- 
im ; Osmunda regalis ; Scolopendrium 
ilgaris, and varieties ; Pteris aquilina, or 
)mmon brake. Such are large growing 
•rta ; the smaller kinds, as follows, require 
ss room, but should be nearer the edge, or 
ore in sight : — Asplenium marinum, A. 
ichomanes, A. adiantum nigrum^ A. Ian- 



ceolatum, and A. ruta muraria ; AUosorus 
crispus, or parsley fern ; Blechnnm spicant; 
Ceterach o£Scinarum ; Cystopteris fragilis ; 
Polypodium dryopteris, P. vulgaris, etc. 

Ferns require no extra treatment, but 
a plentifal supply of water in dry weatherl 
A free use of the syringe, while they are 
throwing up the new fronds, will be highly 
beneficial to them. Some ^evergreen her- 
baceous or Alpine plants planted amongst 
them will often improve the appearance of 
a fernery ; also several kinds of bulbs, as 
winter aconites, snowdrops, scillas, etc., 
may be added with advantage. It requires 
but little attention to the fern tribe to be 
impressed with the singular grace and 
beauty of the foliage, and their curious 
mode of seeding. 

Planting undeb Tbebs. 
As before observed, if the frontage be 
occupied by trees, and it is desired to keep 
them, there are plants that will grow in 
their shade, and exposed to the poisonous 
drip from the leaves. We often see the 
space under one or more trees which 
occupy the little garden, covered with a 
miserable apology for turf. Nothing can 
be more unsightly than the bare or 
moss-grown patches here displayed; and 
quite removed from any resemblance of a 
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garden. ChraBs will not make a creditable 
appearance at all nnder trees, and unless it 
can be properly attended as to clippingi 
rolling, etc., it had better not be introduced 
into the little garden. The edging can be 
made either of the dwarf-growing plants 
mentioned beIow> or of burrs, flints, or 
tiles. The ground should be well dug or 
trenched, and the following, being plants 
of dwarf habit, are suitable for the front of 
the border: — Anemone apennina, blue; 
A. nemorosa, or wood anemone, white; 
Arum maculatum, green ; Asperula, or 
woodruff, white ; Geum coccinne, scarlet ; 
London Pride, pink ; Lily of the Valley, 
white;, dwarf border geranium, red ; Stich- 
wort, white ; Oxalis, or wood sorrel, white; 
Orchis, red ; Moneywort, yellow ; Marjo- 
rum, white ; Primrose, Cowslip, Oxlip, yel- 
low ; Polyanthus, various ; Daisy, various ; 
dwarf St. John*s-wort, yellow; Vinca, or 
periwinkle, blue and white ; also, various 
bulbs, as winter aconites, snowdrops, cro- 
cuses ; grape, feathered, oriental, and 
starch hyaoinths ; Scilla praecox, bifolia, 
nonscripta, etc. ; also crown imperials and 
Martagon lilies, these being taller. The 
taller kind of plants are, Clematis erecta, 
white ; Saponaria, blush ; Goat's-beard 
spirea, blush ; Foxglove digitalis, red and 
white ; Noli-rae-tangere, red and yellow ; 
Helleborus viridis, green ; Solomon's seal, 
green and white. All these, except fox- 
glove, which is a biennial, and Noli-me- 
tangere, which is an annual, are perennials, 
and quite hardy. Most of the hardy ever- 
green shrubs will thrive in the same situa- 
tion ; also ferns, which are naturally used 
to the shade and drip of trees ; but here, 
as elsewhere, nothing should be crowded, 
they should rather have the more room, 
and the syringe cannot be applied too fre- 
quently in dry weather. 

Walls. 

What walls there are should not bo lost, 
especially the sides of the house. A grape 
vine of the Sweetwater or black cluster 
kind serves to cover the wall, and yield 
fruit, which is always useful. If they do 
not ripen, they are useful for puddings. 
An apricot trained to the south side of 
the house will often yield large crops of 
fruit, wTiich are both useful and saleable. 
A cherry or pear-tree will do on the east 
or west side, and sometimes on the north ; 
these should be well attended while they 
are growing ; the young shoots should be 
rubbed off, all except just enough for the 
next year's fruiting, and they should be 
carefully nailed in. There are various 
sorts of ornamental climbers which may be 
preferred to the above, as Bignonia radi- 



caus, or trompet flower ; Wisteria sinensis; 
Virginian creeper; Honeysuckle; Jasmines, 
plematis, Cotoneaster, Escallonia, Cecino- 
thus, or Buddleya,the pawnbroker's flower. 
These all have various merits, as coverings 
for the wall or portico. Jasminum nudi- 
florum flowers in the winter, and Clematis 
flammula yields a rich perfume. 

Although any sort of climber will im- 
prove the appearance of a wall or cottage, 
nothing will disfigure either more than the 
same things hanging loosely and neglected. 
'' A stitch in time saves nine,*' may be ap- 
plied to trained trees above all things. 

BusTio WoEK. 

Nothing can improve the appearance of ^ 
the little garden, or exhibit the taste find * 
skill of the proprietor, more than the intro- 
duction of a rustic vase of some kind, from 
the circle of burrs filled in with earth, to the 
vase of tasty design standing three or four 
feet high. It may be placed in the centre of 
the garden, or be built against the wall, 
and will admit of an endless variety of form 
or design in the construction, from the 
basket fastened on a short post to the care- 
fully built and bark-covered piece of rustic 
workmanship. Filled with bedding plants 
during the summer, they produce a fine 
effect, and in the spring they may be filled 
with bulbs, which can be removed before 
the bedding plants are put in. Scarlet 
geraniums, with their masses of bright 
blooms, make quite a blaze in them. Ver- 
benas continue flowering, and trail down 
the sides ; and if the vase is filled with up- 
right things, such trailing plants as Mau- 
randya Barclayana, Lophospermum scan- 
dens, canary flower, Convulvulua major, 
etc., can be placed near the edges to hang 
over. They will require plenty of water, 
and sometimes a little Hquid manure will 
benefit them, especially if the soil which is 
put into them be very poor. A rustic vase 
may be placed where there is no semblance 
of a garden, and will appear as a sunny spot 
of floral beauty where all else is confusion. 

Something to Eat. 
It may be that many persons desu-e to 
have their bit of ground produce something 
useful as well as ornamental-^ that is, to 
furnish something for the table. It is 
painful to witness the many futile attempts 
to grow peas in a gardep of twenty feet 
long by twelve broad. These attempts in- 
variably prove failures, because the soil is 
too light and porous, whereby they have 
not sufficient stay in hot weather, and be- 
cause the space is too much inclosed, and 
because they are generally sown too thick. 
From such like causes it is useless to 
attempt growing heavy kitchen crops, but 
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hubarb may be grown to adrantftge, and 
nW always prove valuable in the spring. 
Jea-kale will also do well, as it will bear 
he shade. It may be sown in April, and 
[town a foot or eighteen inches apart. To 
it it for ose, it is merely necessary to ex- 
lude the light from it, which may be done 
y covering it in March with moderate 
ized flower-pots, having well stopped the 
ole in them. Where manure can be ob- 
ained, lettuces and other salada can be 
:rown to advantage, and sweet herbs, as 
hyme, savory, parsley, etc., can be grown 
-they are always useful ; but for the more 
eavy kinds of vegetables it seldom happens 
lat they produce even the value of the seed, 
nless winter greens form an exception. 

Beddino Plants. 

Garden -frames may be sometimes very 
3eful in the little garden, but unless they 
in be made proper use of, and be attended 
>, they had better be left out. It is quite 
)ssible to keep hedding plants during the 
inter in a frame, but it is necessary to 
ank some earth round it, thick enough to 
isist a sharp frost, and to attend to cover- 
ig and uncovering, and giving air on every 
)S3ible occasion. 

Verbenas and calceolarias keep very 
ell this way. Scarlet geraniums are apt 

lose their leaves, but this does not so 
uch matter; if the stem is kept alive, they 
ill break out again in the spring. Helio- 
opes and ageratums are almost too tender, 
id require to be kept in a greenhouse or 

the window to do well ; but if the latter, 
ey should be removed at night beyond 
e reach of frost. Hardy plants, as pinks, 
rnations, auriculas, etc., in pots require 
e protection of a frame in severe weather; 
d where chrysanthemums are grown in 
ts, if the cuttings or offsets are potted 

November, and kept in a cold frame 
rough the winter, they will be much 
ore forward and healthy in the spring 



than if altogether exposed ; for, howevet 
hardy a plant may be, it cannot bear having 
the roots frozen without Injury, and the 
frost soon gets through the sides of a pot. 
But a frame is usefiil in other ways : if 
placed on a sunny border, an early crop of 
radishes may be obtained by sowing in 
February, or lettuces may be planted in 
the frame in October ; they will stand' the 
winter, and come in early in the spring. 
Small salad may also be raised in abun- 
dance, and many things may be preserved 
fresh and green when they woiUd other- 
wise be spoilt by the frost. In the flower 
way again, the frame is useful for the pur- 
pose of raising half hardy annuals . These 
may be sown in a frame early in April, and 
be obtained three weeks or a month earlier 
than in the open ground. It will be found 
also useful in propagating, if cuttings of 
verbenas and some other bedding plants, 
also of some kinds of herbaceous plants, 
and the first shoots of roses, be put into pots, 
half friU of soil, a piece of glass placed over 
them, and these be placed in the frame, 
they will not fail to root if not done be- 
fore April, and they be carefully shaded. 
If the f^ame is placed on a shady border in 
August, it is easy to strike a winter stock 
of bedding plants, and also pinks and 
other herbaceous plants. The ground is 
then a natural hot-bed, and as effective as 
a dung-bed in March. Our plan of putting 
in cuttings in the month of Augast is to 
stir up the soil and mix a little sand with 
it, then with the fine rose of a watering- 
pot sprinkle the soil till it is completely 
wetted through, then while the ground is 
wet, thrust the cuttings in and put on the 
lights ; thus we can put in hundreds of 
cuttings in a very short time ; we do no- 
thing more to them till they are rooted^ 
which is in about three weeks. 

F. M. Chitty. 
{To he cotUiniied.) 



N THB VAEIETIES OF CFCUMBEB GEOWN IN THE 
GABDEN AT CHI8WICK DFEING THE SEASON, 1861. 

By RoBKET Hoao, LL.D., F.L.S., Secretary to ttie Fruit Committee. 
(From tke Proceedingt of the Royal SorticuHural Societi/,) 



iTH the view of proving the vast number 
varieties of the cucumber that are met 
th in the lists of the seedsmen, I, with 
3 consent of the Fruit and Vegetable 
•mmittee, procured seeds of every variety 
jorded in the catalogues, and these 
lounted in all to 118 reputed distinct 
:ts. For the purpose of carrying out the 
periment effectually, the Council of the 



Society gave authority to Mr. Eyles to have 
a long range of old pits converted into a 
place suitable for the purpose, and heated 
with hot-water pipes. 

The seeds were sown on the 16th of 
May, in a warm hotbed, and the plants 
wero potted off into forty-eight's. They 
were tien shifted into twenty-four's ; and 
lastly, on the 11th of June, they were trans- 
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ferred to their fraiting pots, sixteen inches 
in diameter. 

The soil consisted chiefly of light loam^ 
one-third rotten dung, and some burnt 
earth. They were then placed in the pit 
prepared for them, and trained to a wire 
trellis along the roof, each plant being al- 
lowed a single stem to reach the top of the 
pit. When it had attained the fall length 
of the lights, the stem was stopped, in 
order to prodace side-shoots, on which the 
fruit were all home simultaneously. They 
were frequently top-dressed with good 
rotten dung, and liberally suppUed with 
manure -water. The pits were heated with 
hot-water pipes ; but the heat was only 
used in dull weather to prevent damp, and 
on cold nights. 

Nothing could be more successful than 
the treatment to which this experiment 
was subjected. Of the 118 varieties, not 
one failed, but all grew with the greatest 
luxuriance, and preserved an uniform 
vigour and fine healthy colour during the 
whele period of their growth. This uni- 
formity of condition rendered the trial all 
the more complete, for it could not be said 
that one variety had any advantage over 
another, or that any were produced under 
unfavourable circumstances. 

After the most careful examination, 
and a patient comparison of each individual 
sort with every other, the long list of 118 
varieties has been reduced to thirty-four. 
It was not by any possibility that more 
could be made of them ; and by a judicious 
disregard of some of the minor characters 
that were allowed to determine differences, 
the number could with safety have been 
very much farther reduced. 

The following are the varieties that 
have been found to be distinct, and the 
classification that is here adopted will show 
the relation they bear to each other :— . 

I. — ^PBUIT NOT GLAUOOUS. 

Surface quite smooth. — Carter's Cham- 
pion, CuthiU's Highland Mary. 

Surface Spimf, — Spines Black: Sir Colin 
Campbell. Spines White tipped with Black : 
Bird^ Improved Sion House. Spines White: 
Improved Sion House, Eenyon's Improved, 
Kirklees Hall Defiance. 

IT. — FJIUIT GLAUCOUS, AND COVSBED WITH 
MAMILLJS WHICH ABE SUBMOUNTED WITH 
SPINES. 

Spines Black.-^Dr. Livingstone, Frog- 
m»re Frame, Green's Lady Antrobus, 
Hamilton's Hero of Thornfield, Henderson's 
A 1, Jenning's "Worcester Champion, Lord 
Kenyon, Mills' Jewess, Rifleman. 

Spines White tipped with Black, — Ayres* 



Prolific Black Spine, Hamilton's Surprise 
Hamilton's Market Favourite, Kelway*s 
Defiance, Phenomenon. 

Spines White. — Butler's Eugenie, Chel- 
tenham Surprise, CuthiU's White Spine, 
Dickson's Newtown Hero, Glory of Am- 
stadt, Godfrey's White Spine, Gun Barrel, 
Head's Conqueror, Himalaya, Hunter's 
Prolific, Improved Manchester Prize, Lat- 
t^r's Victory of England, Lee's Prolific. 

CLASS I. — FKUIT KOT GLAUCOUS. 

These are distinguished by the fruit be- 
ing of a bright and lively green colour, and 
destitute of that glaucescence or bloom 
which is generally found on the varieties in 
Class n. They are also destitute of ma- 
millse or warts, and are never furrowed or 
ribbed as those in Class II. They are some- 
times called " the Sion House race." 

Carter*8 Champion (James Carter and 
Co.) — ^Frnit a foot long, straight, smooth, 
and somewhat angular all round, the 
planes between the angles being about half 
an inch wide. Neck thick and short. The 
plant is an excellent bearer, and the fruit 
is solid and firm. This was considered the 
best of the smooth or Sion House class. 
Monroes Prolific differs from this merely in 
having a few white spines strewed over its 
surface. 

Bird's Improved Sion House (C. Turner). 
— ^Fruit fifteen inches long, with a long 
neck, and somewhat similar to Kenyon*s 
Improved, but thicker towards the point, 
and having the spines white tipped with 
black. 

CuthilVs Highland Mary (Jas. Cuthill). 
— Fruit a foot long, smooth, straight, and 
with a neck. Plant, a good bearer and 
early. 

Improved Sion House (Carter and Co.) 
— ^Fruit sixteen inches long, thick, straight, 
and angular, like Carter^s Champion, but 
differing from it in being strewed with a 
few short white spines. It is of a fine dark 
green colour, and handsome, but inclines 
to be coarse. 

Kenyon's Improved (Smith). — A very 
handsome fruit, fifteen inches long, with a 
short and tapering neck, straight, smooth, 
and inclining to bo ribbed, as well as 
covered with a very delicate glaucous 
bloom, indicating an admixture of the 
strain of Class II. It is strewed with white 
spines, and was considered the finest of the 
white-spined Sion House race. Clarke's 
Wonder (Hurst and Mc Mullen), &ndKiplin 
Black Spitie (Henderson), proved the same 
as this ; while Henderson's Napoleon III, 
was much similar, but tliick, coarse, and 
inferior. 

Kirklees HaU Defiance (Wm. Dean).— 
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This is a rery handsome fruit, fifteen inches 
long, and bears considerable resemblance 
» the preceding ; but it is more purely of 
;he Sion House race, and is not of so dark 
I colour as Kenyon^s Improved. It was con- 
iidered the second best of the white-splned 
3ion House race. Robinson* s White Spine 
[Wood and Ingram) is synonymous with 
bis; and Great Britain (Charlwood and 
Jummins) is similar, but not inferior to it. 
Sir Colin Campbell (Charlwood and 
JJumrains). — Fruit resembling Kenyon's 
mproved, from which it is distinguished 
laving black spines ; and were it not for 
his character, there would not be any 
►ther to distinguish them. It is inferior to 
^enyon*8 Improved. Synonymous with this 
ire General Canrobert (Tiley), Robimon^s- 
3lack Spine (Wood and Ingram). 

CLASS II.— FBUIT QhLJJGOTJS, 

In this class the fruit is clothed with a 
hick glaucous bloom, and its surface beset 
irith more or less prominent mamillsB, 
rhich are surmounted with spines ; in its 
'oung state it is longitudinally furrowed. 

Spines Black. — Dr. Livingstone (Tiley). 
^ruit seventeen inches long, even, straight, 
lender, and handsome, not at all furrowed, 
.nd with small mamillse, surmounted with 
hort stout very black spines ; neck scarcely 
iscernible, smooth for four inches from 
he stalk. The plant is an extraordinary 
•earer, and the fruit is of a fine dark- 
reen colour. Tliis was pronounced the 
est of all the black-spined varieties. 
}uthilVs Black Spine (Outhill) is similar to 
bis, but is coarsely ribbed, and has large 
romiuent mamillas. The same remark 
pplies to Master's Viridissima (Masters). 
*oman Emperor (Bait, Rutley, and Silver- 
>ck), bears a close resemblance to Dr. 
ivingstone, and is an excellent encumber. 
Frogmore Frame (C. Turner). — ^Fruit 
>arteen inches long, straight, small, and 
ightly furrowed, and covered with nume- 
>us mamillse, which are surmounted with 
[aek spines ; neck thick and tapering, 
^out three inches long. BuUer^s Extra 
ie Frame (Butler and McCuUoch), is the 
ime as this. 

Greenes Lady Antrobns (Cbarlwood and 
ummins). — Fruit fourteen inches long, 
-^en and straight, with very few and small 
amillao ; neck very short and thick, 
rolling out to a round shoulder. The 
iiit tapers from the shoulder to the point, 
id is thick throughout its whole length. 
araway Ne plus Ultra TGaraway and Co.), 
id Sir CoUn Campbell (Turner), are syno- 
rmous with this. 

BamiHon*s Hero of Thomfidd (Sutton 
id Sons). — Fruit seyenteen inches long. 



thick, and rather coarse-looking, covered 
with large and prominent mamillss ; neck 
long, tapering, and rather thick, smooth 
four inches from the stalk. 

Perfection (Turner), Young* s Champion 
of the South (Charlwood), and Ward^s 
Great Western (Turner), are synonymous 
with this ; and Weedon^s Symmetry (Carter 
and Co.), though similar, is an inferior 
variety. 

Benderson^s A I (E. G. Henderson and 
Son). — Fruit seventeen inches long, 
straight and even, with small, and not 
numerous mamillsB, obscurely ribbed, and 
of a fine dark colour ; neck small, long, 
and tapering. This was considered bv the 
Committee the second best of the black- 
spined varieties. Wild's No. 1 (Wild, of 
Ipswich) is synonymous with this. 

Jenning's Worcester Champion (Hurst 
and McMullen). — Fruit eighteen inches 
long, straight, and slender, very slightly 
ribbed, and with small mamillae that are 
not numerous. It has scarcely any neck, 
and is destitute of spines for three inches 
of its length from the stalk. Its great 
fault is, that it becomes yellow at the 
point, a peculiarity it acquires at a very 
early stage of its growth. This was 
considered the third best of the black 
spines. 

Lord Kenyon (Charlwood and Cum- 
mins). — Fruit eleven inches lonar, with a 
short thick neck, and a short thick round 
shoulder, whence it tapers to the point. It 
appears to be fitted only for ridge or hand- 
glass culture. 

MiWs Jewess (Charlwood and Cum- 
mins). — Fruit sixteen inches long, straight, 
even, and rather thick ; obscurely ribbed, 
and with large, rather flat mamillsB, bear- 
ing stout black spines ; neck long and 
smooth. Ipswich Standard (Turner) and 
MitcheWs Superb (Charlwood and Cum- 
mins) are synonymous with this. 

Rifleman (Tiley). — This has a resem- 
blance to Henderson's A 1, but it has a 
long tapering neck, and is eoarsely fur- 
rowed in its length. The mamill® are 
prominent, and the neck is of an objection- 
able bronzy colour. Dancer's Long Black 
Spine (Butler and McCuUoch), Webb^s In- 
comparable Blaek Spine (Butler and McCul- 
loch), General Outram (Wood and Ingram), 
and Kelway's ProUfie (Wood and Ingram) 
are synonymous with this. 

Spines White tipped with Black. — 
Ayre's Prolifc Black Spine (C. Turner).— 
Fruit twelve to fourteen inches long, very 
straight, slightly furrowed, and with large 
prominent mamillss, bearing white spines 
tipped with black. A handsome and good 
cucumber. Bird^s Hybrid (Turner), CWi- 
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atafUine*$ LMompaxable (Turner), KeU 
way* a Perfection (Fraser, Kichardson, and 
Goad), and WilcTe No. 2 (Wild), are all 
Btmilar, bat inferior to this, being much 
coarser. 

Hamilton's Surprise (Harst and Mc- 
Mnllen). — Fruit eighteen inches long, 
straight, even, and slender. And with 
medium-sized mamillae, the neck swells 
out well, and is smooth for the length of 
six inches from the stalk. This is a hand- 
some and really good cucumber, and was 
considered the third best of the tipped- 
spined class. Turner's Favourite (Turner) 
is synonymous with this. 

Hamilton's Market Favourite (Sutton 
and Sons). — ^Fruit sixteen inches long, 
straight, slender, slightly furrowed, and 
with rather prominent mamillse ; of uni- 
form thickness throughout, the neck tapers 
gradually, and is smooth for about four 
inches from the stalk. This was considered 
the best of the tipped^spined section ; and 
it possesses the best colour, the best form, 
and every property of ft good cucumber. 
Not only was it the best in its section, but 
the best and handsomest in the whole col- 
lection. 

Kelway's Defiance (Hurst and McMul- 
len). — Fruit twenty inches long, thick and 
coarse throughout its whole length, and 
club-shaped at the point ; mamillss pro- 
minent, with black tipped spines; neck 
long and small. An inferior coarse va- 
rieiy. KeJhfe Hylrid Ferfection (Sutton) 
is synonymous. 

Fhenomenon (Butler and McCulluch). 
—Fruit sixteen inches long, straight, slen- 
der, even, and handsome, tapering gra- 
dually to the point ; neck full and naked 
for three inches from the stalk. A fine 
cucumber, and the second best of the tipped- 
spined sorts. The varieties similar but 
inferior to this are Sutler's Surprise (Fra- 
ser, Richardson, and Goad), Beavie' Leader 
(Flanagan and Son), Captain Lorraine's 
(Turner), Dryham Farh (Minier), Godfretfs 
Black Spine (Charlwood), Fike's Defiance 
(Minier), Victory of Bath (Turner), Sun- 
derland Witch (Tiley). 

Spines White. — Butler's Empress Eu- 
genie (Butler and McCulluch). — Fruit 
eighteen inches long, straight, slender, and 
handsome, scarcely at all ribbed, and with 
moderately prominent mamillss ; the neck 
is full and smooth fbr about five inches 
from the stalk. The plant is an excellent 
bearer. This was considered the best of 
the white-spined sorts. Berkshire Cham- 
pion (Turner) is similar to this, but much 
inferior, and has a long small neck. This 
same may be said of €harmDay*s Wonder 
Garaway find Co.), Infant (Flanagan), 



and Walker's Improved (Butler and Hc- 
Culluch). 

Cheltenham Surprise (Turner). — ^Fruit 
sixteen inches long, straight, and rather 
smooth, having small mamiUsd. It is thick 
at both ends and small in the middle, ex- 
hibiting a coarseness which is not desirable 
in a good cucumber. 

GuihiU's White Spine (Cuthill).— This 
"Was received from two other sources be- 
sides from. Mr. Cuthill, and in every case 
it proved to be a black-spined variety. 

Dickson's Newtown Hero (James Dick- 
son and Sons). — Fruit eighteen inches 
long, round, even, and Btraight> with a fine 
full neck, which is smooth for four inches 
from the stalk. Mamilleb rather sma 11 
A handsome cucumber, and the second 
best of the white-spined varieties. Acme 
of Perfection (Batt, Rotley, and Co.), is 
similar to this, but of inferior quality. 

Ghry of Arnstadt (Batt, Rutley, and 
Co.) — ^Fruit ten inches long, with a very 
short or scarcely any neck, and not at all 
ribbed. It is of a fine deep colour, and is 
densely covered with coarse thick white 
spines, so much so as to give it a bristly 
appearance. This is a very distinct va- 
riety from all the others, but is not re- 
markable for any superior quality. 

Gun Barrel (Wood and Ingram). — 
Fruit twenty inches long, furrowed and 
coarse-looking ; mamilis9 large and pro- 
minent ; neck long and slender. An in- 
ferior variety. Clapham Defiance (Southby) 
is synonymous with this. 

Godfrey's White Spine (Hurat and 
McMuUen).— Fruit eighteen inches long, 
straight, slender, and obscurely ribbed 5 
mamilke and spines very small ; neck 
short and thick. A very good and hand- 
some cucumber, of a very dark green 
colour. Synonymous with this, and quite 
equal to it in quality, is Lancashire Witch 
(Sutton and Sons). 

Hunter^s Frolijic (Hurst and McMul- 
len). — This is somewhat similar to Dich- 
son*e Newtovm Heroy and has small puck- 
ered mamillts, with large white spines. 
The spines extend close up to the stalk, 
and the neck is long. 

Himalaya (Wood and Ingram). — ^Fiuit 
eighteen inches long, straight, even, and 
slender ; very obscurely ribbed, and with 
small mamillse ; the neck is thick, full, 
and smooth for five inches from the stalk. 
A handsome and excellent cucumber. 

Heads Conqueror (Charlwood and Cum- 
mins). — Fruit fourteen inches long, nar- 
row at both ends, and swollen in the 
middle ; mamillse moderately prominent. 
A common^ looking sort. 

Improved Manchester Priee (Turner) 
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—Fruit twenty inches long, tbickj straight, 
smooth, and obscarely ribbed; mamillsB 
not prominent ; neck very short and thick, 
and smooth seven inches from the stalk. 
Avery excellent cncnmber. Calif ornian 
(Mcintosh), Champion of England (Hurst 
andMcMullen), (?i^«pi€'« Hybrid White 
Spine (Jaines Dickson and Son), are simi- 
lar to, hut inferior to this ; and Lorraine* s 
White Spine (Minier), has a longer and 
smaller neck, and is altogether a coarser 
fruit. 

Lee' 8 Prolific (Turner). — ^Fmit thirteen 
inches long, thick in the middle and nar- 
row at both ends, obscurely ribbed, and 
with broad flat mamillss. A coarse-look- 
ing cucuitiber. 

Latter* s Victory of England (Hurst and 
McMullen),— Fruit eighteen inches long, 
straight, slender, and not furrowed ; ma- 
millae small ; neck short and thick, smooth 
for four inches from the stalk. A hand- 
some and excellent cncnmber ; the third 
[>est of the white-spined varieties. It car- 
ries the bloom weU at the end of the fruit. 
Synonymous with this are Gordon's White 
%»fw(Tiley), Judd's Frame (Judd), Lynch* s 
Star of the West (Southby), Model of Pw^^ 
'ection (Horst and McMullen), Norman* e 
Ktetchworth Park Sero (DiUistone), Pride 
>t Scarborough (Flanagan and Son), and 
Pea Green (Wood and Ingram). 

*^* These thirty-four cucumbers are 
dl that could be reckoned distinct out of 
^18 varieties, and it will be seen, when 
'eading the descriptions, that among them 
here are many that are not possessed of 
iny great merit. The following sorts are 
hose most worthy of cultivation ; and as 
hey furnish every quality and require- 
nent which are to be found in any of the 
>ther varieties, they may very safely be 
shosen sis best fitted to form a collection 
»f select and distinct kinds. 



I.— lfOK-OLAUCO0S VABIETItS. 

Carter's Champion. — The best of the 
smooth Sion House race. 

CuthilVe Highland Mary. — A. good 
bearer, and early. 

KtnywC e Improved. — ^The best of the 
white-spined Sion House race. 

Kirklees Hall D^ance. — The second 
best of the white-spined Sion House race. 

11. aLAUCOUS VARIETIES. 

I>r. Livingstone. — The best of the black- 
spined varieties. 

Henderson's ^ 1.— The second best of 
the black-spined varieties. 

Jennmg's Worcester Champion. — One of 
the best of the black-spined vaiieties, but 
for its yellow-coloured point, which places 
it as the third best. 

Hamilton's Market Favourite.^ The 
best and handsomest cucumber in the 
whole collection, and the best of the tipped- 
spined varieties. 

Phenomenon. — ^A veiy handsome cu- 
cumber, and the second best of the tipped- 
spined varieties. 

Hamilton's Surprise. — A handsome and 
good cucumber, and the third best of the 
tipped-spined varieties. 

Butler's Empress Eugenie. — A very 
handsome fruit, and the plant an abundant 
bearer. The best of the white-spined 
sorts. 

Dickson's Neiutown Hero, — The second 
best of the white-spined sorts. 

Godfrey's White Spine. — A very hand- 
some cucumber, of a fine dark green colour. 

Himalaya. — A handsome white-spined 
variety. 

Improved Manchester Prize. — A very 
excellent and generally useful sort, and 
one of the best of the white-spined varie- 
ties. 



EXPEEIENCES IN TOWN GAEDENING. 



SEND you the following jottings down 
a hopes they may be useful to some of 
rour readers, and induce others to fur- 
lish some notes of their gardening ex- 
perience. 

I must premise that I am a very humble 
.matear, having not miich time to spare or 
3oney to spend on a garden. I am located 
a. the immediate suburbs of London, and 
ly territory is about 120 superficial yards, 
outaining ray greenhouse, a span-rooF, 
ve yards square, about the contents of 
rhich I am ^oing to write. 

Your country subscribers cannot^ I 



think, form an idea of the destructiveness 
of the London atmosphere on vegetable 
life. The damps of winter rendered stag- 
nant by the high buildings ; the drought 
of summer caused by the hot walls and 
paved streets, and scantiness of vegetation 
to carry up moisture; and the smoke, at all 
times renders town gardening an affair of 
patience and skill in the management, and 
of care in the selection of plants suitable. 

My greenhouse enjoys a fair amount of 
sunshine, but, except on a few bright days 
in March and April, when the east winds 
are blowing, and again in the very hottest 
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sunshine in summer, I find no necessity for 
shading it. I think much harm is done 
hj too much shading, if any but the sum- 
mer soft- wooded plants are in the house. 
Town gardeners must remember that there 
is always a sun-blind of smoke floating in 
the air, and the constant advice of garden- 
ing works to guard against wetting the 
foliage of plants while the sun is on them> 
is superfluous, as far as town gardeners are 
concerned. 

The watering of plants in pots is the 
point where so many break down. To the 
query, How ofken am I to water my plants ? 
no very satisfactory answer can be giyen ; 
everything depending on situation, kind of 
soil, and the season. In summer, and 
while the thermometer keeps steadily above 
46'* or 60", plants must have water when 
ihey want it ; but from October till April, 
hard-wooded ones must have it sparingly ; 
and, if possible, none during a continued 
frost, but at the same time they should 
never be allowed to get dust dry on any 
account. It is a good plan to place a num- 
ber of pans on the flue, with a little earth 
or mortar under them to communicate the 
heat from the flue more readily, and to keep 
these filled with water during dry or very 
frosty weather ; this keeps the plants 
moister and saves deluging them at a time 
when much heat cannot be used. As a 
rule, amateurs water a great deal too much 
in winter, without paying regard to the 
state of the weather. It is a good plan to 
slip the pots into another of the next size, 
in winter as well as in the hot sun, which 
keep the plants moister, and does not chill 
the roots so much from the evaporation of 
the water. "We should recollect that in 
their native places, most greenhouse plants 
enjoy a root temperature in winter of from 
40' to 46"* ; while in our houses, the tem- 
perature generally ranges from 35"* to 46', 
from which must be deducted perhaps 2^ 
for the chiil caused by evaporation from 
the outside of the pot. Besides which, a 
rise or fall of 10' in as many hours is not 
at all unusual in a small or ill-kept green- 
house, and is often unavoidable from the 
cultivator's absence. But the matter is 
worth reflection, since it is the great source 
of failure with potted plants of the tenderer 
sorts, and when the small fibrous roots are 
lost, a fine spring bloom cannot be ex- 
pected, nor will the plants make their 
growth so early in summer, which is al- 
ways desirable, particularly In those plants 
blooming all the way. up the stems of the 
new wood. 

I never could do much good with hard- 
wooded plants for the first year or two after , 
buying them of the nurserymen, because of/ 



the vile sour stuff they manage to grow 
them in. Their compost appears to be 
sifted peat mixed into a batter, and no 
crocks for drainage. For all that they 
manage to keep them alive, but how, is 
their secret ; it is certain we cannot. There- 
fore buy your plants while the fine weather 
is before you. Get small healthy ones, not 
what have been cut down triennially, since 
the last twenty years, and then with small 
plants you can get most of the sour paste 
off the roots by poking it out with a bit of 
stick, and fill in again with peat and loam 
unsifted^ and in nodules, with a few bits of 
charcoal. These hard-wooded greenhouse 
plants, which are not disrooted every year, 
as a fuchsia for instance is, require a soil 
which will keep open and porous for years, 
and there is no compost yet invented to 
equal peat and loam. The peat chopped, 
fibrous, and with the greater part of the 
earth shaken out, and the loam stiff for the 
coarser growers, and silky and friable for 
the weaker ones, and both at least with 
two-thirds in lumps, larger or smaller, ac- 
cording to the size of the pots. 

The drainage of pots is an indispensable 
necessity. A 60-sized pot must have an 
inch of broken pots laid in carefully, so 
that a little soil washing down will not 
stop up the hole, nor the knocking out 
of the ball of earth to examine the roots, 
cause all the potsherds to fall off. There 
is nothing better than fibrous peat to go 
over the drainage, or failing that, moss ; 
leaves are liable to rot into mould and 
wash down, besides harbouring maggots. 

Never, if possible, use sticks, or rather 
never buy a plant of such an ill shape as 
to require a stick. It is a tedious task to 
bring an ill-grown plant into a good shape. 
Nurserymen usually allow all the first 
year*8 growth to remain on a cutting, and 
ever after it resembles a mop. Buy short 
bushy plants, or go without. But about 
the sticks, if you must use them have red 
or yellow deal, and dip the ends in hot 
pitch, and examine them twice a year, both 
to see that the ties are not too tight, and 
that the ends are not rotting, and turning 
into white threads, which in a short time 
will fill a pot, and destroy every root. The 
same with wooden tallies. Abolish them, 
and tie little neat ones to a branch with 
lead wire, and they will last as long as tho 
plant. A good way of supporting plants, 
is to put a ring of galvanized wire round 
the pot under the rim, twisting in the wire 
three loops, so as to bend a little over the 
rim to keep it steady, and from the three 
loops, other wires or string may go to the 
top of the plant. 

There are few hard-wooded plants that 
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require violent pruning or cutting in, but 
on an ill-»haped plant do not fear to prac- 
tise it pretty ireely, but then, if the pruning 
is very severe, it should go into a warm 
damp hospital till it breaks into shootd; 
or you will probably lose it. There are 
few cultivators to whom these notes will be 
useful, who can command such a place ; 
the more reason that they should grow 
their plants by the rule of finger-and- 
thumb, or pinching in before the shoots 
grow too rampant. As an example, the 
cytisus will not allow liberties to be 
taken with it in the w^ay of pruning, un- 
less well cared ibr afterwards, while a 
myrtle will force dozens of buds through 
even the oldest bark. 

It is a good plan to have a tank of 
water standing near the furnace or stove, 
as on ho accoxmt should cold freezing 
water be used, nor, on the other hand, 
svater too warm. About S'' to 10^ above 
ihe temperature of the house ifl a safe 
nedium in winter or summer. 

So far I have spoken about winter 
reatment principally, towards the end of 
jrhich, if all has gone well, and too much 
ire-heat with too dry an atmosphere have 
lot made the plants drop their bloom (a 
nistake many young gardeners fall into, 
ly, and many old ones too, who will have 
heir house as dry as aji oven for fear they 
hould take cold in it) the plants may re- 
el ve a top-dressing, which will much 
ssist their blooming finely. So many 
lard- wooded Australian plants bloom early 
1 the year, 'that we can afford, and should 
o well, to keep a few of the tenderer a little 
ackward, because in May, flowers get 
sarce, being between the early and sum- 
ler blossoming time ; and besides we have 
)me cold weather in April, when it is 
jarcely worth while to light a fire if the 
lass is over 40"* or 45"* inside — a terapera- 
ire safe enough for plants but rather 
lilling to the blooms of Ohorozemas, 
'ennedyas, etc. 

The variety of blooms at this early sea- 
•n is charming, later in the summer there 

nothing but fuchsias, geraniums, and 
ilsams, and balsams, geraniums, and 
chsias, till at the end of summer one is 
ad almost to be rid of them. Gera- 
ums get vulgar, the grossness of their 
liage certainly does not add to their 
jauty ; but a houseful of fuchsias is al- 
ays more or less tolerable ; there is a 
atchless grace about the flower lUi- 
[ualled in any other. What a fortunate 
ing for towns-people that it is so easily 
titivated ! but there is one great draw- 
ick in it — it drops its blooms so in inex- 
irienoed bands ; and here I will enume- 



rate some of the causes which make this 
tribe appear so whimsical. Sudden change 
from heat to cold, orthe contrary, too strong 
sunshine or two little, not enough water, 
but seldom too much in summer, when 
they may stand in pans in water (a thing 
not to be thought of with other plants), 
removing from out-doors into a damp 
house ; too- strong a top-dressing or liquid 
manure, or even a cold draught of air, or 
shifting into a larger pot while in bloom. 
Some fisw sorts I find will never drop a bud, 
and for the benefit of the intra-murals, their 
names are — Prince Albert and Senator, 
dark ; Silver Swan, Sir Hobert Peel, and 
Schiller, light. Mr. Hibberd has lately 
given long lists of the best, and all about 
them ; so anything more about this tribe 
would be useless. Just one or two hints, 
however. Out them well in, even down to 
three inches of the pot, for small plants ; 
never have larger plants than your house 
can accommodate conveniently, never have 
long-legged plants in-doors, but cut, cut, 
cut at them, remembering that you will 
get as good a head at three inches, as at 
three feet. Standards of one foot stem do 
very nicely for bedding, even better than 
dwarfs if of pendent habit, like Nil Des- 
perandum. 

I have said, that removing from out- 
doors into a damp greenhouse is a cause of 
the flowers dropping. Such is unfortu- 
nately the case with most fuchsias. Now, 
to bloom them luxuriantly, the house must 
be damp and rather shaded, so if your 
fuchsias are put out to strengthen theni 
and get the wood ^ hai*d before blooming, 
which is a good plan, and often make them 
begin blooming earlier than they otherwise 
would, you must take care to take them in 
as soon as ydu can see the bloom-buds', 
or the change will make the blooms fall 
off for weeks, if left out till the buds are 
half grown. Every gardener should pos- 
sess a syriuge. Zinc ones may be got for 
2s. or 2s. 6cl., and brass from 7*. 6d. to 10*.; 
but as they last half a lifetime with care, 
and clean water without grit in it used, for 
sand very soon wears them out, it is best to 
buy a first-rate one at once. Those with 
a ball valve by the side of the jet draw 
easily. It is no joke on a hot day to have 
to use a syringe for half-an-hour if it works 
stiff, as all do that draw the water iH 
through the jet only. It should be kept 
well oiled at the piston. Some are now 
made with a reservoir of oil in tlie piston. 
Roses are useless, as a jet, by the applica- 
tion of the fore-finger or thumb, can be 
regulated from its full force to the finest 
dew. In the height of summer it should 
bo used in the greenhouse once or twice a 
D 2 
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day, but always late in the evening, and 
generally in the morning. This will keep 
soot at a distance during the summer, but in 
winter, when it cannot be used, a little time 
must be given to washing the leaves of the 
plants with a soft sponge and warm water, 
with, for camellias, and such like leaved 
plants, a little soap well washed oflf. No- 
thing but washing with a sponge will get 
the filth that collects during winter off. 
'' If the evergreens in the garden received a 
little such attention, they would repay it 
amply with improved looks and health. 

I now come to the list of plants which 
I have actually growing, and which may 
be relied on for town greenhouses, begging 
your readers will bear in mind that my 
house is not particularly well kept from 
my absence from home during the greater 
part of the day. The tempeiature ranges 
from SS"* to, when fire-heat is used, 45''; the 
temperature aimed at as most suitable 
being 42% and regular. The following are 
the best : — 

EriosUmoK. — ^Nice bushy plants, grow- 
ing in the style of a myrtle, and blooming 
profusely in April. Their bloom-buds 
never drop, and are pretty all winter. 
After blooming, cut them down to one-third 
of the last wood, as no buds will break 
where the blooms have come out. Do 
not pinch in any but the most rampant 
shoots during summer, as they make 
bloom-buds all the way up the season's 
growth. They should have plenty of sun 
in summer to ripen the wood. 

Correas do not always hold their 
bloom well, and will drop all in too dry a 
house, or if allowed to go dry at the root. 
Some are not very handsome, but I have 
0. Brilliant now (December) in full bloom. 
The flowers of this are a fine bright crim- 
son, acorn-shaped, and very pretty till 
they lengthenlnto tubes about an inch and 
a-half long, and as thick as a pencil. My 
plant is now covered with flowers and buds, 
and will remain so all winter. Pinch the 
ends of the shoots in after June till they 
stop growing in winter. They have a ten- 
dency to grow table-shaped, like an in- 
verted cone. 

Eutaxia myrtifolio. — Very hardy, grow- 
ing like a willow-stool, and should be 
pruned to within an inch of the old wood 
after blooming, which it does in April. 
The flowers are rather small, of a deep 
orange, pea-shaped, and the plant of a 
pretty light green. Requires well ripening 
in the sun, as the smoke makes it grow 
luxuriantly. 

Choroz&na cordata I have raised from 

seed, and now, at three years old, they are 

bowing bloom. Ilicifoua, Chandlerii, etc., 



are not quite so hardy. Cordata may be 
well exposed all summer, double potted ; 
the others not so much, or kept in a sunny, 
dry house. Out down after blooming to 
within an inch or two of the old wood, or 
cordata may be trained on a wire balloon, 
by those who like such curious contri- 
vances. All must be well drained. An 
article on their culture was lately given in 
the Floral "World. 

Camellia. — After the first or second year 
this tribe gets acclimatized to London 
smoke. Never buy these when in sour 
peat, because they cannot be meddled with 
at the root like most other plants. Avoid 
extremes of atmospheric dryness or heat, or 
they will drop all their blooms ; some will 
fall from the plants, not being able to 
nourish all they make. Pick out the ter- 
minal wood buds every autumn, so as to 
make them grow bushy, as they will not 
bear severe cutting in unless they can go 
into moist heat. Not much is gained by 
exposing them in summer, at least near 
town ; perhaps it is best to keep them in 
the shadiest part of the greenhouse till their 
growth is completed, and afterwards let 
them have a little sun, not too much. 
Large quantities of these are imported 
from Ghent : nice little plants, but in peat 
are difficult to manage ; so in this article 
it is b3st to encourage native industry. 

Azalea. — ^The stoutest growers of Indica 
are hardy and easy to manage, but have 
nothing to do with the slender, weakly- 
growing ones. Their leaves hold the dirt 
terribly, but as they get a new set every 
year, and drop the old ones, that is no 
great drawback. This tribe is '* hair- 
rooted," and must be grown in all peat, 
well drained. Pruning or pinching here 
is seldom necessary, except on a rampant 
shoot. If they get leggy, turn them on 
their side in spring, or keep the stem moist 
by putting a little moss loosely about it, 
which will cause young shoots to break. 
In potting, never give a large shift ; drain 
well, and keep the collar of the plant one 
half to an inch above the surface of the 
mould, 80 as to keep that always dry. The 
robuster sorts may have two or three 
hours' sun a day when exposed in summer, 
but it must not be too hot, or they might 
be placed under thin tiffany. Never on 
any account let them go dry, it is death to 
them. I have not the names of any sorts 
to give, perhaps some reader can. 

Solly a, — Not strictly a greenhouse 
plant, but very pretty ana useful as a bush 
or for covering a wall or glass angle in a 
house, as, being hardy, it requires no mat- 
ting in severe weather. They may be put 
in poor or rich soil, according as bloom or 
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growth is wanted, and may be propagated 
by seeds, cuttings, or layers. S. hetero- 
phylla is a larger grower, and rather lighter 
jloom, than S.Drummondii, which is a deep 
slue. In other respects they are precisely 
jimilar ; bloom from March till December, 
md the bloom is succeeded by long seed- 
wds of a purplish colour, where exposed to 
;he sun, which hang on till the next sum- 
ner. 

These would make excellent citizens, 
[f usefal, I will send you, Mr. Editor, a 
upply of seed this spring to distribute, 
^hey seldom require pruning, as the flexile 
hoots may be tied into shape. [Do so.] 

Acacia. — There are a thousand varieties 
•f these, but for near town such sorts as 
.rmata, longifolia, and the simple leaved 
:inds, only are suitable. None can rival 
rmata in quantity and fragrance of bloom. 
Ceep it well supplied with water in sum- 
ler, and let it stand in the full sun, and 
rhat wreaths of gold will reward your 
ains in April. The pinnated-leaved ones, 
8 grandis, dealbata, are , apt to lose the 
jaflets in winter, and with them their 
eauty. The growth of these is so various 
lat the cultivator must use his discretion 
1 the matter of pruning. The common 
rmata should be cut well in. 

Metros%dero8f or bottle-brush, should be 
runed into shape, to make a nice bush, 
istead of the straggling, helpless thing it 

usual to see. It is better to lose the 
awers of this for a year or two, in order to 
it freely. The blooms come at the end 
'the shoots, and are little else than crim- 
►n stamens tipped with golden dust, very 
indsome. The plant is nearly hardy, and 
ust be well exposed to the summer's sun. 
fter blooming, the shoot continues to 
row and flower alternately, and would, 

the extent of some yards, if permitted. 
Pimelea. — Decussata is the only one I 
ive grown. It flowers in May, every shoot 
taring a head of little pink blooms, like a 
iniature verbena, with orange stamens, 
le heads come out altogether, and the 
ant is completely covered, and lasts in 
U glory a month, if shaded. A great 
any come to Covent Garden. After bloom- 
g, they must be cut down to half an inch 
)m tlie old wood, and kept dryish at the 
ot, and the wood syringed occasionally, 
there is not the convenience of a close, 
3ist house. After the new shoots are an 
3h long, a great part of the old mould 
ly be taken from the ball, and a mixture 
peat, loam, and a little very old dung 
bstituted. Must be moderately exposed 
summer. 

Kennedy a mgricana has dark purple, 
nost black, flowers, pea-shaped, coming 



in spring. It is a climber, well suited for 
the rafters of a small house. The foliage 
is about four inches across, and it likes a 
sunny situation, if trained inside. Most 
of the others are stronger ; also climbers 
with flowers like a scarlet runner; not that 
I mean any disparaging comparison, for I 
think the runner a handsome flower, and 
hope some one will raise a variety with a 
colour as bright as Tom Thumb's. K. 
prostrata is a rather tender little trailer. 
Kennedya, or Hardenbergia monophylla, 
and ovata, are small climbers, which should 
have a branch to run on. Their blooms 
are small, and dark purple in May. They 
should be kept back in spring, as the cold 
nights make them fall off before they are 
fully out. These two are a little tender, and 
should have the warmer end of the house. 
Damp sometimes lays hold of a cytisus 
leafstalk and kills the shoot. Two-thirds 
peat and remainder leaf and light loam, 
and only moderate exposure in summer. 

Cytisus. — An outline of their culture 
was given a year or two ago in the Flobaii 
World. They are difficidt to strike from 
cuttings, but seeds are plentiful, and seed- 
lings bloom the third or fourth year, and as 
they will not bear pruning, it is as well to 
keep raising two or three plants a year 
from seed, and as the old ones get shabby, 
to cut them close in: ifthey break, well 
and good; if not, it is no loss. Some seed- 
lings from their infancy show a tendency 
to make handsomer plants than the others ; 
therefore, make your selection accordingly. 
Peat and loam, two-thirds of the latter to 
one-third peat will keep them compact, but 
to make them bloom quickly, at the risk of 
making them a bad shape, use a richer soil 
for the first two years. Expose freely. 

Deutzia gracilis and scahra are decidu« 
ous bushes, six inches to a foot high and 
through, covered in spring, if they have 
had free exposure the previous summer, 
with bunches of little white flowers, very 
pretty; gracilis is the better of the two, and 
is half drooping in its habit. They will 
not want much pruning. Soil, sandy loam 
and peat. 

CaUa, or trumpet lily, will not bear the 
smoke out of doors well, so it is best to keep 
it in a corner of the house. If put out, may 
stand in water, but not more than two 
inches up the pot. Let only one or two 
plants be in a pot, and destroy all young 
ones as they come up, which will insure 
fine blooms and large leaves. The least 
frost kills the leaves. 

Plumbago capensis is a fine old plant, 
which may be grown into a bush on a bal- 
loon, or trained against a wall in-doors, for 
which it is well adapted, as it makea 
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growth from the bottom, and never gets 
naked. The floweis are produced in 
Angnst, at the ends of every shoot, and are 
of a pale blue. . It does not re(][uire much 
pruning, but will bear any amount. Near 
London most of the ieaves wither in win- 
ter, and must be pulled off, as they do not 
drop. Sandy peat and one-third loam is 
the best soil, but if wanted for covering a 
wall quickly, it may be a little richer. The 
plant should be well exposed after June to 
insure plenty of bloom at the end of sum- 
mer. The enterprising amateur, not well 
up in entomology, will often suspect some 
old lady of the last century has been trying 
the contour and keenness of those long 
finger-rnails on the leaves of this plant. It 
is, however, the saw-fly and wild bee that 
have a partiality for this plant over most 
others, and if not caught while at work, 
soon clisflgnre it. 

Cassia corymbosa is such a straggler, 
and so sparing of its blooms, that I prefer 
C. floribunda, which flowers in quite a 
dwarf state at six inches high. The folia<;e 
is pinnated, and at night not only falls 
downwards, but turns the under side out- 
wards. The blooms are yellow, and pro- 
daced rather too late in autumn for those 
who cannot give it a little beat, but it 
must be got into flower earlier by exposing 
to the hottest sun, and stinting the supply 
of water. It generally sheds all its leaves 
in winter, and may be cut close down. 

Indigof&ra decora.— A. deciduous shrub, 
producing delightful rosy-blush clusters of 
bloom in July and August. It likes a 
rather richer soil. The plant is in appear- 
ance a very refined gentleman, the quint- 
essence of elegance, the foliage being very 
pretty, and of a delightful green. It may 
be pruned like a fuchsia. 

Sovea is a tribe without much beautj', 
their style of growth being formal and ugly. 
H. Cellsii and purpurea are hardy and 
easily managed. They require pruning 
well in after blooming in spring. 

Dolichos lignosw is a climber of mode- 
rate height. It is easily raised from seed, 
and grows rapidly, and blooms pretty freely 
in four or five years' time. The flowers 
are much like, in colour and shape, the ever- 
lasting pea. The foliage is light and ele- 
gant. It must be cut in well every year 
in spring till it flowers, and through the 
growing season must be watched and 
traini)d to one or two leaders, or it will run 
into a profusion of useless spray. 

Hi'hertia voluhilis may be trained as a 
bush, or used as a climber to ten feet. 
It is not \Qvy handsome, but is hardy. 
The blooms are yeUow, in form something 
like Escholtzia, but not so dark. It is easy 



to keep furnished with foliage on the lower . 
stems, which is not the case with every 
cUmber. H. grossularisefolia is a good 
plant for baskets. 

The passion-flowers are the best green- 
house climbers, but, unfortunately, fbw do 
well in a cool house. The common coemlea 
is too rampant. Ooerulea racemosa will 
succeed pretty well at the end warmest in 
summer and winter. It should have plenty 
of room if in a pot, and it might be allowed 
to root through to the ground. It likes a 
rich soil, and must be well cut in to the 
main stems, and the laterals picked out to 
throw the strength into a few shoots, be- 
cause, when grown without much heat, 
laterals shoot from every joint. It will 
shed most of its leaves in winter, and should 
be pruned in March. 

Cactus. — The common flat and three- 
angled leaved are easily managed. After 
blooming, they should have what repotting 
is necessary, and all the smaller shoots cut 
out, and only a few of the larger stems leffc. 
A supply of young stems should be en- 
couraged from the collar and those which 
come from the tops of the already tall stems 
rubbed ofl^, so as to make a thick-set plant 
that wiU not tumble over with its own 
weight. They should be set out all sum- 
mer in the hottest and sunniest spot, against 
a brick wall is a good place, and liberalljr 
supplied with water, and a little weak 
manure water occasionally, and housed in 
September, and no more water given till 
the following March or April, when a 
trifling syringing overhead may be given 
as a commencement. C. truncatus, which 
is sold so plentifully about town, in bloom, 
in the early part of winter, is too tender. 
There is a splendid large rose-coloured, of 
which I do not recollect the name. Its 
growth is similar to the common, but I do 
not know if it is as hardy. 

Soya camosa, though properly a warm 
greenhouse plant, will live, and, perhaps, in 
a warm summer, give some flowers. Its 
fat, heavy wreaths of leaves require sup- 
port. A good place for it would be the 
topmost part of the roof, where it is usually 
hot, and where it could have plenty of sun, 
and if neglected for a week or two, will 
not sufier from want of water, of which it 
requires but a moderate supply in summer, 
and none from September to March, being 
a succulent. In such a position it could 
dangle over the pot, and look much more 
natural than when trained upwards. It 
seldom wants any pruning, except to rid it 
of worn-out branches. Liberal drainage, 
assisted with porous brick mixed with a 
rather rich soil, suit it. 

uibuiilon, — Mr. Glenny in Lloyd's 
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)^per8, spe^ of tliis as being a fiae plant 
or bedding oufc in summer, vben it forma 
I largebusb. The foliage is, when liberally 
^rown, handsome, tUe flower orange with 
iark veins, coming late in summer. I 
lave grown only a venosum. 

Erythrina, — ^Bulbous stems of these may 
)e bought at the shops. Crista galU and 
aurifolia are alike, excepting the former is 
I brighter colour. They are known as 
iiobster-claw and Coral-plant. They do 
)est turned out at the middle of June, and 
nay be bedded, and the bulbs taken up 
larly in autumn before the least frost. If 
rrown in a house, they run up without 
nuch bloom. Being gross feeders, they 
ike a rich soil. They are handsome plants, 
IS all who have seen the specimen at Kew 
vill admit. E. Caffra is rather too tender 
or a cool house. 

: CoroniUa glauca, a plant much like Cy- 
issus, but without its perfume. It is almost 
lardy, but even in a greenhouse near town 
vill lose some of its old foliage in winter. 
*lenty of cutting in after blooming, expo- 
ure all summer and autumn, and a loamy 
oil, suit it. It takes some time before 
lowering if raised from seed, but cuttings 
oot easily enough. 

Eugenia ugni^ a kind of myrtle, made a 
jreat noise some time ago as a new fruit, 
't is scarcely worth room, and a penny 
vould buy more strawberries than it would 
>roduce in a year; nor is the fruit hand- 
ome, being like a miniature medlar. 

Mandevillea auaveohns is almost too ten- 
ler to bloom in a cool house ; it will grow, 
lowever, healthily, and may some years 
doom. My plant is small, and does not 
ippear to be suited for covering a large or 
ery high space. I believe it is best trained 
o one main stem, and spurred back early 
n spring. 

Tdcsonia monisgima.'-SimWax to a pas- 
ion flower, requires the same treatment. 



Aphelexis are gawky Cape plants, mak- 
ing long tails of shoots covered with leaves 
like pointed scales, and tho flower eoming 
at the ends in spring and lasting all sum- 
mer, being everlastings. They must have 
frequent stoppings to make them bushy, 
and breaks from the collar endouraged. 
They never look well till they get to some 
size. Pure sandy peat, liberal drainage, 
sun and fresh air, suit them, but being ra- 
ther tender for near town, they had better 
be kept in the house the year round. The 
best are A. macrautha purpurea, A. hu- 
milis, and A. purpurea ; British ferns, Pteris 
serrulata, Lycopodium denticulatum are 
useful for the shady places in a house 
which want filling up, and are easily 
grown. The Lycopodium is best grown in 
pans, and planted fresh, every autumn in 
September, otherwise it usually mildews 
off and gets shabby if too thick in 
winter. The oxalis, such as Dieppii, 
Bowii, floribunda, are pretty, and flower 
freely, but many of the hundred other 
sorts do not. 

The following is a list of losses princi- 
pally from the plants being unsuited for 
smoke, and the temperature of my house 
in winter : — Chironia frutescens, Hibbertia 
Cunninghamii, Crowea saligna, Coleonema 
rubra, Acacius grandis, verticellata, deal- 
.bata, and Drummondii, Beaufortia pur- 
purea, Kennedya prostrata, Polygala oppo- 
sitifolia. It is worth observing that most 
of my losses are of small fine-leaved plants. 
The ericas I never ventured on, but I think 
there are some few hardy enough, and 
should be glad of the names of a half-dozen 
[Bowieana, flammea, refalgeus, "Willmo- 
reana, hyemalis, Linneana]. 

The Skimmia Japonica is very orna- 
mental, and would make an excellent win- 
ter bedding plant, being loaded with its 
coral berries. 

J. R. 
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Kitchen Gaedbk.— Make new plantations of 
jrtichokea, rhubarb, horseradish, and chives, 
>lant main crops of potatoes . Pot a few roots 
t{ »inti, and put in neat for salads and sauces. 
Continue to force rhubarb, seakale, and aspa- 
'agua.< Get cucamber and melon plants forward. 
?op»dreBs asparagns and seakale beds. 

Sow main crops of peas, broad beans, savoys, 
taranipB, onions, cardoons, and spinach. Sow 
Ibo small patches of cabbaffe, lettuce, radish, 
aaliflower, turnip, brocoli, leek, and parsley; 
nd in gentle heat, celery, lettuce, and cauh- 
lower. „, . , .^ 

Fnuir Gardbk.— Cuttings of bush fruits may 
Lill be put in. Grafting should not be delayed, 
s the sap is now rising. Pruning and cleaning 
ught to nave been completed long ago. If not 



so, let your motto be, " better late than never.'* 
Burn all the prunings and clippings of trees, 
hedges, etc., and use the ashes as a top-dressing 
for quarters of bush fVuits. 

Flowbe Gabdbn.—Sow hardy annuals in the 
borders, and a pinch of each in pans and pots. 
Strike chrysantbetnnms in heat for planting out 
in May. Get dahlias to work, and take cuttmgs. 
Give plenty of air to auricnlas, pansies, carna- 
tions, etc., and water freely during bright 
Weather. Give weak liquid manure once a week. 
A mixture of guano and. wood ashes is a good 
dressing for beds of roses that have not been 
mulched. Lay it on two inches thick. Plant 
Dielytra spectabilis from pots in rich deep loam. 

Gbebnhoubb JkifD SxoTB.— Plants in bloom 
must be kept cool to prolong their beauty. 
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Give liquid mftanre, clear and weak, to all plants 
swelling their bloom-buds. Get fuchsias into 
growth by a gentle bottom-heat, and take cut- 
tings for summer and autumn flowering. Start 
gesneras, gloxinias, and achimines, if not done 
already. Continue to propagate bedding stock, 
and use a brisk heat to every thing intended to 
be propagated. Fines swelling their fruit should 



hare plenty of manure water, and a bottom-heat 
of 85° or 90^ Vines and peaches in bloom mus^ 
not be syringed. Thin the bunches of vines that 
have set fruit, and use the syringe freely. Sow 
tender annuals and place over a propagating 
tank, or otherwise start in a moc^rate heat. 
Greenhouse, 6(3P night, 60^ to es' day. 



MAECH, 1862. 
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Six Qussns.— /S^. P. P., Moreton.— When ^t&M 
will not grow for want of light, spergula is no 
use. Nothing better for the bank than peri- 
winkle, of which there are several varieties, 
the minor white will make the best bank. 
Moneywort is a first-rate thing to cover a bank, 
the plants to be inserted on the upper edge, 
whence they will soon trail to the bottom. Vio- 
lets would not flower well there. Primroses 
would do, but they look poor in the autumn. 
The spergula ought to grow famously on the 
lawn with such good treatment. The cam- 
panula may be had now of the raiser. It will 
' make a first-rate exhibition plant. The "Gar* 



den Oracle" will suit yoti well. There is • 
sheet almanac, published by Lawson and Sons, 
if you want one to hang up. Tan is bad^stuff 
to grow plants in; when worn out use it to 
plunge in, and if you want to get rid of it, burn 
it with garden rubbish to increase the bulk of 
wood-ashes. Nothing so good as gas heat fur 
Waltonian, next to that the oil-lamp; Palmer's 
candles cost at full speed 1«. M. per week. We 
cannot reconunend any house in particular for 
plants. 
Asphalt Walks.— G'. F, MaUow.—We take 
the following from ** Jones's Gkurdener's Re- 
ceipt Book:"— "The place intended to be 
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asphalted must be previously levelled, thenpafc 
on it a coat of tar, and eift some road-sand or 
coal-ashes all over it very thickly ; after this is 
dry repeat the operation until you have got four 
coats of tar, and as many of coal-ashes or road- 
sand. You will then have an excellent, clean, 
dry, hard path. It will make excellent walks 
or floors for sheds, out-buildings, etc., and will 
wear for many years." In the same work are 
three other recipes. 

HlDLAlTD AWD NoETHBEW EOSB ShoW.— In OUr 

la^t namber we announced that the Bev. 8. B. 
Hole was engaged in organizing a Rose Show 
for the Midland and Northern growers. We 
hear that the scheme progresses favourably. 
We hope that every rose grower in the districts 
which are to be combined in this undertaking, 
will oontribate to the prize fund according to 
his means, and we can the more heartily com* 
mend the matter to the favourable attention of 
Midland and Northern rose growers from our 
recollection of Mr. Hole's courteous and con. 
oiliatory management of the National Shows at 
Hanover Square Booms, St. James's Hall, and 
Crystal Failace, which were severally great 
successes, and properly led the way to the in- 
stitution of aBose Show by the Horticultural 
Society. 
'EirrAVBEA CAiTDiDissiiCA. — Purckoter. — This 
generally puts up a number of suckers and 
small shoots from the bottom of the plant, 
which readily strike in sand under a bell glass ; 
if your plant is not furnished with these, en- 
courage It to make side-shoots by nipping the 
top out, and set in as warm a place as you can, 
and you will soon have a crop of cuttings that 
will make nice plants by oedding-out time. 
Plants from .seed come true with very slight 
variation, but the normal type will be more 
uniformly preserved by means of cuttings. 

fOOKS AMD CATALOaiTBS BbCBIVBD. — " HoOpCr 

and Co.'s Spring Catalogue of Flower, Shrub, 
Tree, and vegetable Seeds (Hooper, Coveat 
Garden)," is a good alphabetical and botanical 
arrangement of every requisite of the season. 
It contains lists also of ornamental gourds and 
grasses. — •* Barr and Sugden's Guide to the 
Flower Garden, 1862." A compact 8vo, of 116 
paj^es, the subjects grouped judiciously, de- 
scribed accurately, and me several sections 
accompanied with cultural notes of the highest 
practical value. It is, moreover, illustrated 
with some beautiful figares, and with a map of 
London for visitors during the season of the 
Exhibition. It is the neatest trade production 
we have yet had to notice this year. — " Hender- 
son and Sons' Catalogue of Flower Seeds,.for 
1862," is in the usual form, very copious and 
interesting. There is a good paper on gourds, 
and some useful recipes, but it is not distin- 
guished this season either by woodcuts or any 
formidable list of novelties.— " The British 
Workman," if we are to judge by the number 
sent, is without a parallel for beauty of illustra- 
tion and Judicious selection of matter, of all 
the cheap broadsheets hitherto published. The 
medallion of Prince Albert is exquisitely en- 
erraved, and worth at least half-a-crown. The 
*• British Workman *' is a wonderful penny- 
worth. — "The Children's Friend."— An attrac- 
tive sheet, abundantly illustrated with really 
beautiful engravings, and the literary matter 
not only appropriate, but far superior to the 
ayerage of such works. 

LMBI^IiIAS OBOWIM& TOO LARGB.— HTACIlTrHS 

OUT o» BijOOvl.—S. W, C— 'We know of no 
other way of *' keeping camellias of a proper 
size for tiie parlour wmdow" but the simple 
one of catting them back. This should oe 
done just before they are out of bloom, so as 
to indace a new bushy growth from the lower 



parts of the branches to which they are out 
back. If you wait till they are quite out of 
bloom, some of the top shoots will oe started ; 
so cut them to shape and size, but not too 
severely, when the best of the first blooms are 
over. We should prefer to exchange them, if 
possible, for plants of a suitable size. Camel- 
lias should always be housed in September, or 
the first week of October, and those wanted for 
early bloom should go to an intermediate house 
at the end of October, and to the cool end of 
the stove about three weeks afterwards. The 
winter rose is 'Helleborus niger ; it will grow in 
any good garden soil, is quite hardy, likes a 
shady place, and when grown in pots should 
have plenty of root room, and be kej^t in a pit 
or cool greenhouse. Hyacinths require liberal 
•ulture after the bloom is over; plenty of 
water, the pots plunged in ashes in the open 
air, or the b^dls turned out into rich sandy soil 
without iniury to the roots, wad the plants 
encouraged to grow by mulching the surface of 
the soil with half rotten dung, and giving 
abundance of water in dry weauer. Ai soon 
as the leaves begin to fade cease to water them, 
and when the leaves are quite withered lift the 
bulbs, and lay them on their sides with a couple 
of inches of earth over them to ripen. 

Cabdib-al Flowbb. — ilmafeur.— Lobelia cardi- 
nalis, a magnificent half hardy herbaceous 
plant, may be raised from seed sown in pots or 
open border in June. Plants to be potted in 
September, and kept in fire or greennouse all 
winter, to be turned out the next season for 
fiowering. Any of the seedmen who advertise 
in this work, can supply you with either plants 
or seeds. 

Fuchsias itot Bloomiwo.— If. !£. S,—lfjovL 
read the papers on Fuchsia culture which ap- 
peared in fast year's volume, you will obtain all 
the information you require. Fuchsias refuse 
to open when the pots are badly drained, when 
the soil is too poor, when they suffer from 
drought, or when the roots get burnt by too 
much exposure to the sun, or when the tem- 
perature is too low for them. The last cause 
is of the least consequence. We had a house 
facing the north-west, which the sun does not 
see from November to March, full of fuchsias 
all winter, and they were in full bloom till after 
Christmas without any aid from artificiid heat. 
It was a charming sight to see them, and it was 
a good test of th^ hardiness of fuchsias when 
well treated aU the summer ; these were the 
potted plants of the varieties reported on last 
year ; they stood out beside the bedded ones 
till far into October. 

Sagina PBOcuMBBifS. — <?. P.— This is such a 
plentiful weed that it would probably not pay 
any one to grow it for sale. Tiue, if large 
quantities were required, it would be agre<t 
convenience to have it in turves from a nursery, 
but no one has yet taken it up, simply because 
there has been no demand. Spergula saginoi- 
des is a very rapid grower, and forms a rich, 
close, substantial turf. It is also much prettier 
than grass to clothe bateiks; it is astonishing 
how tne spergulas love slopes and rockeries, 
where there is plenty of soil and a rapid drain- 
ing away of supei^uous moisture. Festuca 
ovina and Festuca glauca may be had in any 
quantity of the leadmg seedsmen. We should 
advise you to get a few tufts of the latter, and 
increase it by division in preference to sowing 
seed. They have it at all the nurseries. 

ViBB Blbbbibg. — T. S., Clontnel. — When the 
vine gets int3 growth the bleeding will cease, 
and the vine wiU certainly be all the worse for 
it. But you can do nothing now to check it. 
The remedy now generally used is that recom- 
mendied in Jones's "Gardener's Beoeipt Book :" 
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one-fourth calcined oyster sheUs beaten to afine 
powder in . a mortar, and three-fonrths of 
oheese, worked together until they form a paste. 
The mixture ia to be forced into the porea of 
the wood, where the bleeding takes place, by 
means of the thumb and finger. Next season 
prune earlier. 

HBATiNa FBOPAGATiira Cases.— JT. Z. has very 
unoourteously and inaccurately noticed the few 
remarks I made upon this subject. I did not 
propose floating lights as substitutes for his 
uunp, nor as suitable in all cafses. I stated that 
in some instances they had been found to fulfil 
the desired object, and I hare yet to learn that 
anything is to be condemned on account of its 
simplioitv. *'E. Z.'s-'* comparison of them 
with nignt lights proves that he is practically 
unacquainted with tiiem, as they yieldfour times 
tiie heat, at one-third the expense. Neither 
did my observation justify "K. Z." in his re- 
mark, that I seem to think the weight and mea- 
sure of oil ia a proof of its quiUity. These 
points were only introduced to put your readers 
on their guard against being defrauded by 
short measure. This, the chief object I had in 
▼iew, would have been equally as well attained 
without the insertion of the tradesman's name 
and address as with. But judging that the 
majority of your readers had experienced the 
same difficulty as I myself had done, in pro- 
curing good oil, I thought it would increase the 
value of my communication to add them to it. 
But I also added, at the same time, *^ that I 
had given the name and address of the trades- 
man referred to, but Uiat I wished to leave it 
entirely to your discretion whether it was desir- 
able to insert them or not." This I think is 
sufficient reply to " K. Z.'s" uncalled for im- 
putation of my motives in addressing that 
eommunioation to you. Daily experience con- 
vinces me more firmly than ever, that the 
wisest and most economical plan is to use that 
method of heating which is found to be best 
adapted for each particular case. Every one 
knows the difficulty of having any such artiple 
as a lamp made exactly as required, and I 
thought it a pity that any of your readers 
should go to the expense of having one con- 
structed, which, after all, might not answer. 
Therefore, I desired to point out that there 
were many various methods by which it might 
be attained, and I notioed floating lights as an 
instanee. You yourself use Palmer's lamps and 
candles, and no doubt they answer very well, 
but compared with oil, I think you must find 
them rery expensive. Oil, I believe, to be the 
best, safest, and cheapest mode of heating pro- 
pagating cases. In conclusion, I wish to ob- 
serve, that had "£. Z.'s" remarks been 
couched in a less sarcastic and fault-finding 
spirit, I should not have replied to them. He 
evidently appears to think his own plan so per- 
feet, that be will not allow any one else to pro- 
pose any substitute for it. I do not think cor- 
respondents should have those opinions, and 
not having them myself, I do not ^ro^ose to 
follow "K. Z.'s" example by criticising his 
communication, for which, were I so disposed, 
there is ample grounds.— K. Z. No. 2. 

[We are very much indebted to both parties 
for the information th^ have afforded to our 
readers. What a pity the disputants are not of 
the tender sex, then we could bid them kiss and 
make it up. There is really nothing to quarrel 
about, it -a merely a case of misunderstanding 
on both sides, and there need not be a breeze 
about it. JN^ow each has had his say, let us hope 
the contention will end without shedding of 
either oil or blood.] 

HiCB AKD SLva TsAPS.— Just before Christmas 
I was in Somersetshire, and I found the gar- 



deners had set the usual traps of a Jar half fhll 
of water, with grease over it, sunk in the ground 
for the mice ; and upon examining some of 
them I found the jars a quarter full of slugs. 
Is it the grease or water that attracts the 
slugs? Yours,— A. B. 8., Torquay, [Slugs 
are fond of grease^ and one of the most effec- 
tual traps for them is a buttered cabbage-leaf. 
It was for the grease, no doubt, they entered 
theee jars, from which they would easily escape, 
for they svrim with grace and dexterity. 
Tbopjbolitx sbioolob. — T. Sh«ely. — From 
your account of your tropssolum, it appears aa 
if it had not been shaken out of the old soil in 
which it grew and fiowered last year, but is still 

' surroun<&d by hard, dry material impervious 
to water, and mto which it cannot protrude its 
roots. If such is the case, shake every particle 
of soil off the bulb, and repot in a free soil 
consisting of equal parts of peat, loam, and 
leaf-mould, or well decomposed manure ; or it 
wiU succeed well in a mixture of equal parts 
turfy loam and well-rotted manure, a little 
silver-sand; witii either compost, use plenty of 
drainage, and set in the greexdiouse, water 
when necessary, and there is no doubt your 
plant will progress satisfactorily. If th«S3 
directions had been attended to the latter end 
of last August, or beginning of September, the 
plant would by this time nave made several 
feet of vigorous growth. Don't by any means 
attempt to excite into growth by a greater 
warmth than that of the common greenhouse. 
Caladiums should be shaken out of the old 
soil as soon as they manifest signs of growth, 
repotted in good loam and leaf-mould, or rotten 
manure ; if possible, Tplunged in bottom-heat, 
watered sparingly at ilrst, and they will imme- 
diately start into vigorous growth. 

VABi0U8.--^a66a. — In Loudon's " Encyclopsedia 
of Gardening*' you willfind notices of the French 
style at various dates, and references to authori- 
ties upon the examples.— j9u6«cW6^.— The cine- 
rarias have been attacked, bv some insect pest 
which probably lurks about the wood-work. In 
all such caftes an occasional examination of the 
plant should be made by candlelight.when most of 
theee depredators are banqnetting. Perhaps in 
someof the chinksbetween walls and wood-work, 
there are harbours for woodlioe, which may be 
made an end of by means of boiling water- — 
Floral World.— Yon do not need a heat of 80^ 
or 90<^. It is said that the Waltonian may be 
raised to such a temperature simply to snow 
what are its capabilities. Perhaps yon keep 
the sand too wet, and give too much air. 
Tit emptying the boiler morning and night, and 
refilling each time with boiling water. — J. JE., 
Tipperarff. — GamelUas can be so packed as to 
travel from Portugal safely to Ireland, lliey 
should be taken out of the pots and the roots 
packed securely in sphagnum, and dry straw 
used to pack the branches. The less damp 
there is about them the better. When they 
arrive and are unpacked, lay them out on the 
floor of a shed, and syringe them all over and 
leave them in the damp twenty-four hours, then 
pot them and shut them up rather dose in a 
warm house. If you can give them bottom, 
heat it will be to their advantage. Tuberoses are 
sure to bloom if the bulbs are eood. Oleanders 
require a brisk heat and abuncumce of mcnsture 
to bloom well. Tritomas do well in the open 
air in a rich sandy loam, and to be taken up and 
kept in pots all winter. — Motto 708. — Four fern 
may beXastrea fiiix-mas, Lastroa spihulosa, or 
Laatrea dilatata. We frequently have to say 
that we cannot name ferns by means of s<»rap8 
an inch long on which there is no frootifioation. 
Send a fair specimen in fruit, uid you shall 
have the name. 
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Y-ACINTHS have been exhibited this year in greater 
numbers and in a higher state of perfection than for 
many years past. On the 17th, the nursery shows of 
Messrs. Catbush at Highgate and Mr. Paid at Wal- 
tham Cross commenced. On the 19th, the Boyal 
Horticultural Society patronized hyacinths and camel- 
lias; and on the 26th, Messrs. Henderson, of Pine 
Apple Place, Edge-ware Eoad, commenced exhibiting a 
truly splendid collection of unforced hyacinths. 

The show at Kensington was eminently successful ; there 
was an immense company, and a superb collection of spring 
flowers and ornaments plants. In the hyacinth competition 
the first prize was taken by Messrs. Cutbush, of Highgate, the 
second by Mr. Paul, of Waltham Cross, and the third by Mr. Grimbly, of 
Albion J^ursery, Stoke Newington. The prize offered to amateurs by 
Mr. Cutbush for the best twelve hyacinths was awarded to Mr. Young, 
gardener to R. Barclay, Esq., Highgate. Messrs. Henderson, of Pine 
Apple Place, exhibited hyacinths in miniature jardinets of glass and 
china. Messrs. Cutbush and Mr. Paul were the leading exhibitors of 
tulips ; Mr. Standish and Mr. Salter of camellias. The Rev. F. Beadon, of 
l^orth Stoneham, sent boxes of cut flowers of camellias grown in the open 
air. Messrs. Veitch, Williams, Bull, Prazer, Low, and Henderson were 
the principal exhibitors of stove and greenhouse plants. 

New Hyacinths. — Instead of appropriating many pages to detailed 
reports, we will here gather together ihe results of the several exhibitions, 
so far as we believe them to be interesting to our readers. The best six 
new hyacinths were those shown by Messrs. Cutbush, at Kensington ; 
namely, JReine des Jacinthes, a great advance on Lina, colour deep rosy 
carmine, large and finely-formed bells, a bold spike, most effective, and 
richly coloured, Fellisster, one shade darker in colour than the last, 
otherwise of the same massive character. Due de Malahoffy flesh with 
rose stripe, described in the catalogues as orange and carmine, the bells 
and spike truly fine, and the flower a real advance on the class of inter- 
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mediate colours. Faix de VHwrope^ pnre white, very large bells, compact 
spikes. Sir Bulwer Lt/tton, a magnificent double semi- white or cream. 
Lord Macaulay, deep carmine, light margin. These are not merely new, 
they are a real advance in every essential property, and they mark most 
satisfactorily the direction in which the breeders of hyacinths are making 
progress. Other new and newish varieties of very high merit are the 
following : — Victoria Alexandrina^ deep lake-red, large bells, very smooth, 
and the spike forming a very regular pyramid. Koh-t-Nbor, a semi- 
double red, described as salmon ; the colour is in reality a vivid rosy- 
carmine, shading to rosy-flesh ; and when at its best, there is not a hya- 
cinth in cultivation to equal it for vivid colouring. But it has the fault 
of retaining a green tint on the tips of the segments of the bells, unless 
very skilfully managed in the forcing-pit. Messrs. Cutbush and Mr. Paul 
have a number of this rare variety in bloom now, and the price at present 
is a guinea a bulb. SnowldU^ tie finest-shaped of all single hyacinths, 
the face of the bell circular, the segments of great breadth and of nearly 
equal size, colour purest white. Aurora, classed as a single yeUow, the 
tube is pale straw splashed with rose, the face of the flower deep flesh 
ground with rich carmine stripes, very striking, but in no sense whatever 
a yellow. Solfaterre, flery orange-scarlet, appropriately named. Saward, 
a shade less vivid in the same style of colouring, and more fall in habit. 
Aurora rutilans, dark red face. Florence NightingdUy pale pink with 
carmine stripes, large bells, spike crowded, most cheerftd and effective. 
Milton, one of the most useM novelties, deep-shaded crimson, immense 
spike. Frincess Charlotte, delicate rosy-pink, every way first-rate, except 
that, like Koh-i-Noor, it is apt to keep at the points a few touches of 
green. Lord Clyde, one of the wonders of the season as regards colour, 
a peculiai- bronzy lilac, small thin bells. JPrinee of Walee^ true naauve, 
with deep mauve stripe, large bells, huge spike, finely proportioned. 
Haydn, lilac-mauve, bells thin but elegantly formed, spike large. Gleo^ 
patra, deep blush ; we shall have to wait another season ere we can give 
an opinion of the merits of this. Miss Burdett Goutts, the grandest single 
bells yet produced ; there is no hyacinth to equal it in that respect, but 
the spike is thin, colour creamy blush, waxy substance. JBlackhird, deep 
glossy black, bells small, spike compact. General JSavelock, classed as a 
black, but in reality a very deep purple, the spike is immense, and the 
bells large and well formed ; there is no hyacinth to beat this, and it has 
already come down to 7*. 6d, a bulb, for the great comfort of the floral 
community. Ida, a great advance in the class of yellows. I^ohle par 
Merite^ blush rose, moderately good, but does not strike us as of first-class 
merit; it is catalogued by Mr. Paul at 15*., and by Messrs. Cutbush at 
9rf. ! I The foregoing range in price from 7*. 6 J. to £1 1*., and a few are 
not accessible at any price. The following are selected from all the ex- 
hibitions of the month, as the best, and obtainable at from 9^. to 2s, 6d, 
each: — 

Older Hyacinths. — Double Bed: Duke of "Wellington, pale rose ; Ee- 
gina Victoria, pale rose ; Susannah Maria, salmon rose, jingle Bed .• It is 
in this class the greatest advance has been made, and many of the finest of 
recently-introduced varieties are now obtainable at prices varying from 1«. 
to 5*. — Amy, bright crimson ; Cosmos, rosy pink ; L'EtincellMite, vivid 
crimson ; Duchess of Richmond, rich pink ; Gigantea, blush, almost white, 
a superb spike ; La Dame du Lac, pale rosy pink ; Lina, bright crimson ; 
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Lord Welling^n, rose and carmine ; Madame Hodgson, pale pink ; Lady 
Sale, deep red, suffused with purple ; Monsieur Eeasch, pale pink, changing 
to almost scarlet ; Norma, waxy pink ; Mrs. Beecher Stowe, rosy pinl^ 
fine; Queen Victoria, pink, with red stripes; Bobert Steiger, bright 
crimson ; Yon Schiller, deep salmon pink. 

Dovhle White: La Tour d'Auvergne; Ne Plus Ultra; Prince of 
Waterloo ; Sceptre d'Or, yellowish centre. 

Single WhiU : Alba Maxima ; Grand Vainqueur ; Grandeur ^ Merveille, 
pale blush j Grand Vedette ; Madame yan der Hoop, jpure white, immense 
bells and spike ; Mont Blanc ; Orondates ; Seraphine, pale blush ; Yictoria 
Begina ; Tubiflora, tube stained with mauye, of flower blush white. 

Dovhle Blue: Blooksberg, marbled porcelain; Garrick, rich blue; 
Laurens Koster, violet blue ; Sir Colin Campbell, light shaded blue ; Prince 
of Saxe-Weimar, dark blue, long spike ; Van Speyk, the finest double 
blue out. 

Single Blue : Argus, bright blue, with pale eye, very striking and 
beautiful ; Baron von Tuyll, dark blue ; Charles Dickens, grayish blue, 
very fine ; Couronne de Celle, azure, close spike ; Grand Lilas, lovely 
porcelain ; Mimosa, dark, extra fine ; Orondates, porcelain ; Regulus, light 
blue ; William I., purplish, inclining to black. 

Double Black : Othello, semi-double, very dark maroon purple, large 
bells, small spike, curious and interesting. 

Single Black : La ISTuit, purplish black ; Montrose, jet black ; Prince 
Albert, black shaded purple, very fine; Uncle Tom, rich shining black. 

Single Mauve: Dandy, bronzy lilac, good bells; L' Unique, purplish 
mauve, verypretty. 

Double Yellow : there are no pure high-coloured yellow hyacinths, 
but the best of the yellow class are of great value to assist other colours 
by contrast, and a few are really good shades of straw and amber. Bouquet 
d'Orange, dull orange yellow, good bells ; Jaurie Supreme, yellow cream ; 
Pyramide Jaune, pale yellow, small bells ; Ophir d'Or, deep straw yellow. 
Single Yellow : Anna Carolina, primrose ; Alida Jacoba, canary with 
pale yellow eye ; Heroine, pale clear yellow, very good ; Overwinnar, 
pale straw, fine for contrast in grouping; William III., indescribable; 
has some yellow in it, and a decided pink stripe ; Victor Hugo, a good 
pale yellow. The best yellow is Ida, described among the novelties, the 
present price per bulb being half a guinea. 

We believe the above selections can scarcely be improved, but as the 
hyacinths at the nurseries will be good for some little time, our readers 
can compare our notes with the flowers themselves. 

BosEs. — At Mr. W. Paul's Nursery, Waltham Cross, a house full of 
new roses is now in full bloom. There is also a house full of forced roses, 
mostly teas and noisettes, with a few hybrid perpetuals, which it will 
repay any lover of roses to visit. The camellias, hyacinths, and miscel- 
laneous ornamental plants are grouped on the stages of the show-house 
with great taste, and a few hours may be passed most agreeably. The 
new hybrid perpetual rose Beauty of Waltham is in full bloom, and 
justifies the description of it as a first class high-coloured rose. It has a 
most beautiful foliaige, and the rich rosy crimson of the blossoms is quite 
pecuUar and distinct. The stock of hollyhocks, pelargoniums, and bedding 
plants is large and varied, and in the quarters there is a fine collection of 
roses, conifers, fruit-trees, etc., etc. A fine collection of the most 
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interesting varieties of garden shrubs is arranged on the two sides of a 
magnificent grass walk extending right through the nursery. 

TiTLiPS. — The best early tuSps at Mr. Paul's Nursery, Kensington, 
are Canary Bird, fine pure yellow, occasionally slightly streaked with 
pink ; Porcupine, rich Magenta ; Archduke of Austria, red and yellow, 
very striking ; Eose luisante, pale rose and white ; Van der Neer, violet 
purple ; Cuyp, deep rose and white. The six varieties exhibited at Ken- 
sington by Messrs. Gutbush were Bruid van Haarlem, white and red 
striped; Canary Bird; Scarlet Due van Tholl ; "White Pottebakker; Royal 
Standa|:d, white and crimson striped ; Vermilion, brilliant glowing scarlet. 
Royal Standard and Bruid van Haarlem are very much alike. 

CAMELLIA.S. — ^Mr. Standish had a splendid collection at the Kensington 
show, among them Sarah Prost, a compact red striped with white ; Duchess 
de Berri, white, finely formed, and a rich deep green foliage. Visitors to 
Mr. Paul's exhibition are advised to inspect the beautiful unnamed variety 
on the stage in the camellia house ; it is an exquisite blush with occasional 
blotches and stripes of rosy carmine, evidently a camellia of the highest 
merit. Messrs. Milne, of "Wandsworth Nursery, Vauxhall Road, invite 
the public to visit their splendid collection, which is now in fall bloom. 
We must defer our notes upon it till next month. 



MULTUM IN PARVO. 



Thb correspondence department of the 
Flobal World tells more surely than any 
other testimony could, how thoroughly it 
enjoys the confidence of its readers, and 
how those readers increase in nnmher from 
month to month. The mass of letters is 
now such that to dispose of them in the 
courteous and communicative spirit in 
which we have always attended to the 
requests of our friends, requires a slight de- 
parture from ordinary routine, and the ob- 
ject of this paper is to furnish replies to a 
great heap of letters winch contain queries 
on subjects generally interesting, and of 
such a kind that short replies in small type 
would be unsatisfactory to all parties. In- 
stead, therefore, of treating on some sub- 
jects I had in my mind, and which will 
keep very well, I will make no more pre- 
face, but gather top:ether the subjects pre- 
sented by certain of these letters, and reply 
in such a way that every one of our readers 
will be pretty sure to obtain information 
on the subjects in which they are severally 
interested. 

HOLLtHOCKS. 

Is it too late to plant them, and wha^ 
are the kinds Mr. Hibberd grows ? It is 
the best time to plant them, especially if 
young plants are obtained from the nur- 
series. Mine will not be planted till after 
this is in the hands of readers. About one 
half of my plants are old stools in large 



pots : the other half young plants struck 
in autumn, and at the end of February 
shifted from smallest to largest sixty-sized 
pots. I grow none but the very best. I 
cannot tolerate hollyhocks with broad 
guards, open pockets, loose spikes, or 
flimsy substance. Here are engravings of 
two of my favourites to give an idea of the 
fine form and compact character of the best 
of the named hollyhocks. My collection is 
not a large one ; it consists of a few selected 
var ieties, which are planted on a piece of 
deep loamy soil in a very open position, 
and some seedlings, and named varieties 
on trial, which are grown away from home, 
and of which a considerable number are 
destroyed every year. My select lot will, 
when planted, be in three rows, the back 
row consisting of the tallest, the next row 
medium, and the front row dwarf. To keep 
them uniform, any that run up too high 
for the row they are in, are ibpped. As 
hollyhocks are never presentable from 
head to foot, my best bed has a frontage of 
three rows of dwarf roses. Here is the 
arrangement of the hollyhocks for the pre- 
sent season : — 

The names and colours of the varieties 
are as follow : — 

Back Sow, tall. — 1. R. B. Cant, rose. 
2. Hoyal Standard, crimson. 3. Plutarch, 
plum. 4. Astrosanguinea, crimson, coarse. 
6. Pearl, pearly white. 6. King of Yel- 
lows. 7. Black Prince, black. 8. Walden 
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Masterpiece, canary. 9. Enpbemia, fle&h 
10. Harriet, manve, 11. Queen of Beau- 
ties, peach. Middle Mow, medium. — 12. 
Hon. Mrs. Ashley, lilac peach. 13. Beauty 
of Walden, carmine. 14. Agnes, flesh 
pink. 15. Sulphur Queen, yellow. 16. 
Black Knight, black. 17. Beauty of Dy- 
sart, rosy blush. 18. Ceres, salmon. 19. 
Narcissus, white. 20. Oerise Unique, 
cherry crimson. 21. Galen, lilac blush. 
22. Lady Helen Stewart, crimson. Front 
JRow, dwarf.— 23. Violette, violet. 24. 
pisraeli, crimson maroon. 25. Amaran- 
thus, lilac. 26. Vivid, crimson. 27. Op- 
tima, straw and pink. 28. Annie, white 
and chocolate. ^. Negro, glossy claret. 
30. Cato, crimson puce. 31. itignonette, 
cerise and salmon. 32. Geant des Batailles, 
crimson. 33. Lizzie B<>barts, white. 



for adepts as an easy way of managing 
kinds that are shy in rooting. Look for 
the ^ work*' at the collar of the plant, and 
on the side of the stem make a small notch 
with a sharp knife, as at B in the figure. 
Plant the root so that tbis notch will be an 
inch and a-half below the surface ; and in 
filling in round the roots take care to place 
a trowelfal of quite dry sandy soil imme- 
diately around the notched part. The 
notch will soon heal, being surrounded 
with dry soil, and will then throw out 
roots, and you will have accomplished the 
feat of changing a worked rose to a rose 
on its own roots, with the least imaginable 
trouble. Apply the same practice to roses 
of all kinds that fork near the ground ; 
make a notch in every one of the shoots 
on the under side, so that when from the 
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Roses, and how to Make Them Pbopa- 
GAVE Themselves. 

Is it too late to plant China and Bour- 
bon roses ? It is not tqo late to plant any 
and every kind of rosos that can be ob- 
tained in pots, but it is too late to lift roses 
from the op^n ^ound. I have Several 
times explained in these pages that in case 
of emergency, roses may be lifted and re- 
planted with perfect safety at any season, 
except during hot sunny weather or severe 
firost. I planted three standards on the 
10th of July last year, to make good three 
that perished after haying commenced to 
grow in the spring. The month of April 
is the best in the year to stock a rosery 
from dwarf plants in pots. In ordering 
them from the nurs^^ries, say all dwarfs ; 
own roots preferred, lend you will obtain 
nice stocky plants in S^sized pots. If the 
ground is in proper condition, it is but a 
mechanical affair to turn them out into 
their places, and see th^t they do not spfier 
for want of water all the summer. They 
will bloom beautifully in the autumq. 
Every planter of roses should be ftble to 
tell at a glance if the roses are on Ineir 
own roots, or if worked on Hanettis. Last 
year I adopted a new method of planting, 
and I can now tell you how to multiply 
roses with no trouble at all ; this for the 
comfort of those who cannot strike them 
either from eves or cuttings, and also i 



incisions roots are thrown out, it will be 
an easy matter to cut them apart and 
make a plant of every one. Boses that 
branch away from near the roots may be 
operated on without disturbing the roots, 




Fig. 1. 
and if some sandy stuff is heaped round* 
nature will do the rest, and form large 
mats of roots before next winter. You 
see this is capable of many variations ; it 
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H, in hctf itself bat a yariation of the sys- i 
tern of layering and circnrnposition, about 
which a few words mnst be said next month | 




Pig. 2. 
Fig. 2). I tried a few China 
ioses as represented in Fig. 3. 
[ first cnt a few inches of the 
loffcest growth from the point 
>f a shooty then stripped on the 
eaves half its length, then bent 
t and thrust it down into a 
dunged bed, where it was fixed 
rith a peg. Nothing can be 
impler for people who have 
lever practised propagating ; 
he pot is soon fall of roots, 
.nd the inserted buds throw up 
ooted suckers. 

COLOUB. 

This subject is usually 
reated of at length in these 
ages at this time of year 
Lt page 185 of the third, and. page 89 of 
le fourth Yolume, are some notes in ex- 
iuso. It occurs to me to remark, that 
ray is a good relief to any bright colour, 
nd that is the reason why plants with 
Eiriegated foliage tell so well in a brilliant 
sheme of beddiDg. Scarlet and gray is a 
)n times better combination than the 
orrid scarlet and yellow we shall soon see 
I all the little gardens, when Tom Tiiumb 
uraniums and calceolarias do their best 
I annoy the eye that can appreciate a 
»ppy combination. What can surpass 
margin of Cerastiums, a ring of blue 
obelia, and a centre of Tom Thumb, or 



Crystal Palace Geranium. There you have 
gray, blue, and scarlet. What is the best 
match for Magenta ? I saw a lady a few days 
ago dressed in Magenta, mauve, and 
scarlet. It made me ill, and I cannot 
call it to mind now without a shudder. 
The best match for Magenta is a pecu- 
liar ligbtgreen,'the shade of which you 
will soon discover by trying a few 
green ribbons beside woollen Magenta. 
The rich green of gr.>8S turf is the 
best match for all the flowers de- 
scribed as Magenta in the catalogues. 
Mr. Bogers, of Bunbill Bow, selts the 
Society of Arts' shilling box of water 
colours, which I find very uttelul in 
sketching a scheme of planting, or 
determining hypotheticaliy the rela- 
tions of tinu and compounds. Light 
must be considered as well as colour 
in selecting flowers ; those with white 
or yellow eyes have very different 
effect to those without eyes ; this is 
particularly the case with scarlet ge- 
raniums and verbenas. Geranium 
Beidii has a very white eye, and is 
for that reason brighter than Crim- 
son Perfection^ which is the same 




Kg. 3. 

shade of scarlet. In colouring a set 
of beds, never put your highest colour 
in the centre. It is a common practice 
but a very false one as a matter of art. 
A centre bed of a strong, yellow will draw 
the eye away from all the rest, but a 
neutral bed of some half tint or variefrated 
foliage, with yellows and scarlets balanced 
in the outer parts of the pattern, will 
enable the eye to roam from point to point 
with pleasure, and the design will look 
spacious and rich if the blues and purples 
and intermediate tints are in sufficient 
proportions to divide attention with the 
whites, reds, and yellows. 
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Viola. nticoLOB. 

Mr. Howlett sent me last jear a pincb of 
a rariety of Viola tricolor, which he uses 
for those chameleon borders which were 
described hj hira a year asco. It is the best 
connecting link between herbaceous border 
plants and true bedders. I know one row 
I had of it of abont a hundred feet was 
admired last summer by all who saw it. 
Before it got tall I cut it down, but it is a 
long while breaking and blooming again. 
The flowers are purplish blue, most abund- 
antly produced, and held up nicely aboye 
the fresh green leaves. I had it as a front 
row to a collection of herbaceous plants, but 
it was so gay and trim that it may be 
classed as a true bedder, and we had better 
call it the '^ Blue Heart's-ease." I saved a 
large packet of seed, and any who would 
like a pinch ean have it by sending stamped 
envelopes directed to me at Stoke Newing- 
ton. Applicants are requested not to in- 
close queries with the applications, as I 
cannot attend to the letters myself. Sow 
the seed in pans, prick out into pans, and 
finally plant when the plants are stout and 
leafy; and, if you like it, save seed and use 
it hereafter in ribbons and the outer mar- 
gin of beds. If any plant produces flowers 
with the slightest tint ef yellow, root it up, 
and destroy it instanter. 

Obnambntal Gbasses. 

I had a set of grasses fVom Messrs. Car- 
ter last year, which were grown in clumps 
on a bank with small conifers. Many of 
them were kinds that were never described 
in former notices ; a few are new, and re- 
markably beautiful. Zea inays^ there are 
several varieties of this, differing only in 
the colour of their cobs, all equally superb 
in foliage and gigantic stature. They rise 
five or six feet in a deep, rich loam, and 
give character to a collection of foliage 
plants. Sow at once in pots, and place on 
a hot-bed, and plant out the first week in 
June. Holcu8 sctccharatus, African va- 
rieties, bearing curious names, such as Orm- 
see-a-na, Boom-vwa-na, etc., etc. They 
produce broad leaves, which fall over most 
gracefully — the foliage a bright green, 
blotched with rich brown. No one need 
have the set, as they are much alike, and 
all beautiful. Treat the same as Zea mays. 
Eryanthus JRavenruB, as beautiful as the 
pampas grass ; and to be sown in pots, and 
planted out. I^anicum Italicumy sow in 
the open ground ; Sorghum hicolor, sow 
in the open ground ; it blooms early, and 
bears an abundance of millet seed ; very 
graceful and attractive. Siipa pennnta: 
this fine old grass. is a troublesome thing 



to grow from seed, but it is perennial and 
may be divided every spring like a herba- 
ceous border plant. Get a few plants of it, 
instead of taking trouble with seed. Bri»a 
maxima^ dwarf and pretty 5 sow in patches 
on the border or bank. The following are 
•specially worthy of selection : AgrotHi 
nebuhsa, Avena sterUis, Chloris radiata, 
Hordeumjubatum, Lagurus ovatus, Fenni" 
setum longistilumy Triptacum dactyloideg, 
Cyperus cUopecuroides, There are fifty 
others worthy of a place in an ornamental 
garden, and a collection would afford much 
amusement and instruction. The common 
Carex of the bogs is a charming garden 
plant and useful for the front row of a peat 
bed. 

Olea pbagbans. 

Those who grow this lovely Olea should 
work it on young plants of common privet, 
which is a quicker method than striking 
cuttings, and produces stronger plants ; the 
privets should be potted and put in a gentle 
heat to get them strong for working. If 
you lose the grafting season, inarch them. 

Htacinths out 07 Bloom. 
These are generally thrown away, but 
there is no g<>od reason for doing so. We 
can grow them as well in this country as 
the Dutch ; and the way to keep up a stock 
is to have three beds, and let them follow 
one after the other : No. 1, for offsets and 
weak bulbs ; No. 2, for bulbs that have 
flowered, and are put out to finish growth 
and ripen ; No. 3, for bulbs to use next sea- 
son for display. They should never be al- 
lowed to bloom in these preparatory beds, or 
not more than one flower allowed to open to 
prove them true to their tallies. Bulbs now 
going out of bloom to have their flowers 
clipped off, but the flower*stem not cut ; 
the roots planted in rich sandy loam, with 
plenty of turf in it, and to be handled ten- 
derly in turning out. Store them when 
ripe ; next season plant in No. 2 bed, and 
when the spike appears nip it out or leave 
one bud to open. The next season grow 
them in No. 3 bed, no bloom to be al- 
lowed ; after that use them again for dis- 
play. Considering the value of a few hun- 
dred or few dozen, this system will pay. 

Bebbebis. 
My collection of species have all bloomed 
this season, and I expect fruit on Japonica, 
Intermedia, and Bealii. These three are 
equal to all that has been said about 
them, magnificent shrubs, and as hardy as 
any in our gardens. Glnmacea, Dulcis, 
Darwinii, fasicularis hybrida, Jamesoni, 
Hookerii, and trifurca look beautiful now 
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with their new growth and abundance of i 
yellow blossoms. Some day I mnst go 
into this subject at length. I do not grndge { 
the half guinea apiece for four-inch plants 
of Japonica which I had of Mr. Standish 
when it was first sent out. Most of my 
choice Berberries are on a raised bank of 
very rich sandy earth, freely exposed to a 
constant draught when the wind is north- 
east. 

The Weathbb. 

This is likely to be a wet spring, as 
there are arrears of rain due to us, It is 
likely also to be a hot summer according to 
the revolutions of the eleven year cycle, in 
which I am a firm believer. But there is 
no definite reliance to be placed on tables 
or predictions. The last season was better 
even than we thought; as witness the 
abundance and quality of potatoes now ; 



they have not been so good and cheap 
for sfeven years past. They are being meet 
extensively planted now, and the Flnk« 
has taken the lead as the most profitable 
and certain. Gardening ought to teach us 
how little we can depend on our own 
wisdom and our own strength. Paul may 
plant and Apollos water, but God givetU 
the increase. 

Time passes, or I should like to add a 
few remarks on preparations for the com- 
ing season. For the present I will wish 
you joy in all your undertakings, and trust 
you will now join me in [acknowledging 
the mercy which has kept us till the 
opening of another spring. 

" From dearth to plenty, and from death to life. 
Is Nature's progress ; when she leotores man. 
Is heavenly truth : evinoingt m she makes 
The grand transition, thatUiere lives and works 

A 80UL Ur ALL TUIirOS, AK D THAT SOUL IS QoH," 
SHIBLrr HiBBEBD. 
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TwBHTT-ropB CHEAP HtBBIDS OF THE 

P1NB8T QUALITY. — White striped and Stained. 
— Ceres, pure white, stained with purplish 
rose, large flower, very fine spike. Marie, 
pure white, stained with deep carmine ; 
excels in beauty the favourite Bertha Ra- 
bourdin. Madame Basseville, upper divi- 
sions bright rosy cerise, with white stripe ; 
lower divisions yellowish, edged with rose, 
and stained in the centre with rich purple. 
Bertha Rabourdin, pure waxy white, with 
beautiful large carmine stain. Empress, 
fleshy white, stained with rosy carmine. 
Helene, white tinged lilac, striped and 
spotted purple. Jeanne d'Arc, white, tinged 
with rose, and striped with reddish purple ; 
beautiful. 

Yellow and Orange, — El Dorado, fine 
pure yellow, lower divisions striped red ; 
very distinct. La Quiotini, clear light 
orange ; very brilliant. Doctor Andry, 
clear bright orange ; beautiful shape. 
Duke of Malakofi; orange red, flamed with 
lighter stripes, sulphurish white throat ; 
fine. Egerie, delicate orange rose, shaded ; 
very large. Sulphureus, sulphur, fine for 
clamps. 

Red and Crimson, — Achile, clear cur- 
rant red, with white stripe in the middle of 
each division. Pline, very delicate cerise 
of exquisite tint, shaded to white in the 



centre; beautiful. Princesse Cloth ildtf 
delicate salmon rose, large purple stains on 
white ground; very large flower. Ra- 
phael, deep brilliant vemrilion, centre! 
white shaded with purple. Rembrandt, 
very bright deep scarlet. Brenchleyensifr, 
most brilliant vermilion scarlet ; invalua- 
ble for clumping. Comte de Morney, dark 
cherry red, with large white stain striped* 
with purple ; fine. Couranti fnlgens,. 
bright brilliant crimson, fine shape. Go- 
liath, light red, shaded and striped with) 
carmine spots ; very large. Mrs. Conder^ 
rose, light, carmine, and deep bright crimson; 
shaded and blended. Oracle, cherry rose. 

The Best Twelve of 1861 (Standish).. 
— Lady Caroline Legge, snowy white,, 
brilliant feather of purple-crimson. Ket- 
terii, vivid crimson. Groldfinch, delicaten 
primrose. Miss Graham, snow white^ 
Colonel Hood, deep scarlet. Mndame Le- 
selfe, white, with plum- coloured feather- 
Colleen Bawn, striped carmine. Rose oET 
England, bright cerise. Mr. Rucker, dtep> 
cerise, white throat, cerise feather. Mrs. 
Reynolds Holl, white striped, and tipped! 
lively rose. 

Plant at once in light sandy loam and" 
leaf-mould, or in peat-beds. Dung should: 
only be used for top-dressing, not to touck 
the roots. 
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FSEPUL CONSEBVATOEY PLANTS, 



Plants that flower during the winter and 
early spring months, without the aid of stove 
heat, are of especial yalue^; for it is not to 
be presumed that every one who is fond of 
flowers mttst possess all the requisites for a 
large floral establishment. Many who are 

food amateur florists, and like to have 
owers at all times of the year, have no- 
thing but a greenhouse or conservatory in 
which to grow and display them ; a great 
object, therefore, is to have such plants 
as flower in a greenhouse temperature 
(readers might be of great benefit to each 
other in giving accounts of their experience 
in this matter) ; there are many plants 
having this property, but they are as yet 
very much scattered, I lately saw in a 
neighbouring garden, a plant in full bloom 
which flowered the whole winter through ; 
it is called Condolea tetrandra, and there 
is a companion species called Condolea 
cuneiformis ; the flowers are yellow, the 
habit of the plant bushy, rather twiggy, 
and closO) the leaves like privet and of a 
lively green. I should like to hear if it is 
known. [Yes.] For conservatory decoration, 
to foUow chrysanthemunis, there are heaths 
and epacrises, leschenhaultias, correas, 
daphnes, tree carnations, Monochsstnm 
ensiferum. Primula sinensis, and where 
they have had a little heat in the spring 
time, camellias add to the list ; salvias often 
continue flowering late into the winter. 
Pelargoniums and fuchsias will often do 
the same, but their flowers are dispropor- 
tioned to the rise of the plant, and are sel- 
dom satisfactory. Even with these the list 
is small, as far as I know ; but these con- 
servatory decorations need not be confined 
to flowering plants : orange-trees with the 
fruit on look beautiful ; Solanum capsicas- 
trum with its red berries, and many plants 
of striking and graceful foliage have their 
charms. Acacia pubescens, and lopantha, 
araucarias and berberries, Oentanrea gym- 
nocarpa, and ragusina, Cineraria maritima, 
Farfugium grande, and many more such 
plants, arranged among the flowers, give 
an air of cheerfulness in the depth of win- 
ter ; but we must depend mainly on heaths 
and epacrises for flowers, and of these it is 
more particularly my object to speak. Of 
Ericas, there are several good winter and 
spring-flowering sorts, as Abietina, Cerin- 
thoides, Cliffordiana, colorans, caflra, Lini- 
oides gracilis, hyemalis, Monsonia, and 
verticiilata. Of epacrises, the best for deco- 
ration are the erect-growing sorts, as im- 
pressa and its varieties, and hyacinthaflora, 



they being more compact, give a large 
quantity of flower in a small compass ; 
some of them begin flowering in Septem- 
ber, some in November, others later, and 
are over in proportion from January to 
April } they last In bloom from two to 
three months ; when past, let them hare a 
month's rest, keeping moderately dry, then 
cut off the shoots containing the dead 
flowers, still keeping them moderately dry ; 
a plant pit is then the best place for them, 
give plenty of air, uncover them quite at 
every opportunity, when they are starting 
into full growth ; give them a shift if re- 
quired, but they do not require a great deal 
of pot room, only see that they are not 
starved for want of it. Use in potting 
turfy peat, chopped and rubbed through a 
coarse sieve, using the fibrous portion to 
cover the drainage, mix plenty of sand and 
broken pot, or sandstone, or charcoal with 
the other part; use plenty of drainage 
and pot ratner firmly, water two or three 
times, and place in the pit till they have 
taken good hold of the new soiL When 
about Midsummer they should be placed 
in the open air in the full sun. There let 
the new wood receive a regular . roasting 
from its inflnence, and they will flower 
earlier and better for it, but shade the root 
by some means, which is easily done by 
wrapping something round the pots. Most 
plants flower better from having the wood 
well ripened in the sun ; but I believe 
hard-wooded plants more particularly so, 
at least such is my experience. I would 
not recommend any one to attempt the pro- 
pagation of these plants who has not an 
extraordinary stock of patience ; but if 
any one feels inclined to try, the following, 
is the process : — ^Wash some silver sand of 
any earthy or organic matter that may be 
in it ; then dry it. Fill some clean pots 
about two-thirds full of drainage, then a 
layer of peat fibre or chopped sphagnum ; 
then fill to within half an inch of the top 
with an equal mixture of peat and silver- 
sand, then fill up with washed sand, and 
water from a very fine rose till the whole 
is moistened through ; then take off small 
shoots of heaths or epacrises, near the 
collar if possible; they should be not more 
than an inch long ; cut them with a very 
smooth cut, and carefully remove the lower 
leaves ; mark a chxjle with a bell-glass on 
the sand in the pot, dib the cuttings within 
this circle, about an inch or so apart. 
Watering them from a rose would wash 
them up, 80 that it is necessary to settle 
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lem in by allowing water to drip on them 
otn a small flower-pot with a peg in the 
sle of it ; then cover with a bell-glass 
id place in a shady part of the greenhouse 
here no sun can get at them^ and they 
ill probably stnke root in nine months ; 
It daring all that time the glass must be 
kken off and wiped every day, or the cut- 
ttgs will damp off; being very small, a 
itle 8un would dry them up ; watering 
en without due care would wash them 
It of the soil ; allowing them to get dry 
3uld be certain death. If plunged in a very 
mtle heat they might root quicker, but 
quire great care, in a year's time they 
ight be ready to pot off into thumb pots, 
id after three years of unremitting care 
ey miight possibly flower, and will cer- 
inly do so the fourth year ; bat any one 
10 has a mind to save all this trouble, 
IT purchase nice healthy young plants, 
flowering condition at the rate of 2». 6d, 
ch, nor are they dear at that, considering 
e time and trouble of raising them. The 
)n who propagate these hard-wooded 
mts must be ^Iful and trained to the 
>rk, and require expensive appliances, 
that amateurs who fail in the attempt 



to propagate ericas and epacrises should 
not be surprised; the propagation and 
culture of both ericas and epacrises are 
alike, they require plenty of water when in 
fall growth and in flower ; and although 
they are by no means tender, bearing seve- 
ral degrees of frost without injury, still 
they are better kept from it. 

If I do not obtrude too largely on your 
space, I would say a word respecting a 
plant case exhibited at the Horticultural 
Society's show in November last, and which 
was awarded a prize. Unlike the Waltonian 
case, which is for the propagation of plants, 
this is to display them while in bloom — a 
sort of improved Wardian case, which I 
think quite an acquisition in the pro- 
cess of window gardening. When an in- 
valid lady makes in-door gardening her 
occupation and delight, collects such appli- 
ances as are known, and improves upon 
them, and at length produces a plant case 
in itself an ornamental piece of frimitore, 
besides its purpose as a plant case, she de- 
serves the esteem of every lover of Flora ; 
if Mr. Pickard enters into a spirited manu- 
facture of these cases,! believe they will find 
ready purchasers. F. Ohittt. 
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IIS beautiM plant is increased by out- 
igs taken off in April, and planted in 
;ht, rich, sandy soil, plunging the pots in 
(trong hot-bed. I have two methods of 
Iture for this plant. First, when low, 
shy plants are wanted, take strong cut- 
gs of well-ripened wood, six inches long, 
d plant five in a small thumb-pot, hav- 
^ first placed a little moss at the bottom, 
Ing up the pot with pure white sand, 
mging in a gpood hot-bed ; in the course 
two or three days I water copiously, 
len the plants have made shoots three or 
ir inches long, select the two strongest 
>ots on each cutting, rubbing off all the 
lers. As soon as the two shoots have 
;ome firm, I cut them back to three 
» each, which causes them to form 
iutiful bushy plants, taking care to nip 
the ends of all straggling shoots tiU 
ptemher, when the points are all taken 
The plants are repotted, as the roots 
>ear through the bottom, in a very rich, 
ht soil, removing them to the back bed 
the stove, giving water in abundance ; 
this method.bushy plants with drooping, 
nder branches are obtained. When the 
Ata h aye done flowering, water is with- 



held for a week or ten days, when the 
plants are pruned back to two eyes on each 
original shoot, and placed in a cool green- 
house or shed. I find if the pruning is 
delayed, that the eyes at the end of the 
shoots break first, which causes the long 
and straggling plants so often seen in col- 
lections, whereas, if pruned immediately, 
the plants are not exhausted. When it is 
wanted to excite the plants for the follow- 
ing winter, plunge them in bottom-heat and 
supply water ; by this method flowers are 
produced from October to February. 

Second method. Take the strongest 
cuttings that can be got, cut them in 
lengths each containing four eyes, plant 
them singly in thumb-pots in light, rich 
soil, leaving two ejea above the soil ; 
plunge in a good hot-bed, suppljring water. 
When the shoots have attained one inch in 
length rub off the weakest, when twelve 
or fourteen inches long remove to the 
greenhouse to harden ; care must be taken 
not to break the roots, which will be found, 
on removal, to have run through the bottom 
of the pot. Repot them in No. 24, using a 
good portion of ground bones in the com- 
post ; train them singly to sticks. They 
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will not flower mnch the first season ; in 
April following cut down to two eyes, se- 
lect the strongest shoot, repotting, supply- 
ing plenty of water. Keep them in a warm 
greenhouse, and with proper management 
they will he ahout four feet long and three 
quarters of an inch in circumference. 
These plants will flower from February to 
May, when the plants are cut down to one 



foot high and plunged in the stove, will 
flower again from the end of August to 
November, the plants are then thrown 
away. By this method the largest flowers 
are obtained, often in clusters of six or 
eight at the axis of each leaf from a foot 
above the pot. 
MUlhaven, J. Fosbxs. 
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LITTLE GARDENS AND TLOWERT WINDOWS. 

(Continued from page 51.) 



KAKtrBBfl, 

We believe it is designed that the ani- 
mal, the vegetable, and the mineral king- 
doms should aid and assist each other in 
every conceivable manner — ^from the grass 
furnishing food to the cattle and the cattle 
returning food to the grass, in the form of 
dung, to the breath of perfume-laden air 
which we inhale, and which may contain, 
for aught we know, the elements of those 
substances which philosophers tell us are 
found in minute quantities in the human 
body. This view of the matter would ap- 
pear to open at once an important question — 
May not the culture of plants and flowers 
in populous places be regarded in a sanitary 
light as well as one of mere ornament and 
instruction ? It is established beyond dis- 
pute that there is a constant interchange of 
gases between animal and vegetable life ; 
and although, as in the case of the forest, 
a large amount of vegetation may exist 
with a comparatively small amount of 
animal life, and in the case of populous 
cities, vast masses of men and beasts may 
congregate where there is very little vege- 
tation, yet we believe it is more consistent 
with the natural order of things that there 
should be a due proportion of each. The 
knowledge obtained from the progress of 
the aquarium will illustrate this, and the 
eager desire town people evince for the 
beauties of Nature, and for the art of flori- 
culture, will do so still more. But it may 
be asked what has this to do with the sub- 
ject of manures ? Simply this, that it is 
given to plants to receive and to appropriate 
the cast-off materials of animals ; therefore, 
aU animal matter, if consigned to the earth, 
will be sought and absorbed by the root, 
of plants. It is also well known that 
plants feed upon decayed vegetable matter, 
and also that they have the power of dis- 
solving inorganic matter, sinoe flint and 



other minerals are found upon examination 
of the ashes of vegetation. It is foreign to 
our purpose to recommend any particular 
process of manuring, which, however well 
adapted to the circumstances of one, are 
wholly inadequate to those of others, be- 
cause we know the most ridiculoui mis- 
takes, and often the most fatal consequences^ 
accrue from adopting an assertion without 
due qualification. For instance, we hear 
that human excrement, both solid and 
liquid, if freely diluted with water, may be 
administered to free-growing plants to ad- 
vantage. This we know to be true, since 
we have tried it ; but we have also known 
many plants destroyed by it. That which 
will infuse life and vigour into a chrysan- 
themum will prove wholly destructive to 
a rhododendron, and even what is beneficial 
to a full-grown plant may destroy a young 
plant of the same kind; therefore, we 
would recommend all, if thty value their 
plants, to err on the safe side, and 
use caution in applying stimulants the 
nature of which they are unacquainted 
with. 

The art of plant growing is not taught 
in books ; these are useful to give the im- 
petus and to direct our energies aright, but 
a true knowledge of the ait is acquired only 
by attending to causes and effects. We 
shall content ourselves with observing that 
all decomposable animal and vegetable 
matter is good for manure, but as all such 
matter, if laid together, undergoes putrid 
fermentation, which is alike injurious to 
animal and vegetable life, it should quickly 
be consigned to the earth, or, if this is not 
convenient, it should be deodorized with 
some mineral. Lime is well known as a 
deodorizer, and as we never had occasion 
to use any other we cannot conscientiously 
recommend any other ; but this is effective, 
and improves the quality of the manure- 
heap ; so also does a little salt^ and we be- 
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eve many things that ar« usually thrown 
away as aseless maybe applied to some 
pnrpose in the little garden. The main 
point is how to apply them jndicionsly. 

We believe the most effective mode of 
applying mannre is in a liquid state while 
plants are growing ; but this may be not 
always convenient, and mnst be subject to 
certain considerations. The process of 
making and applying liquid manure may 
bo considered a disagreeable affair, and we 
have no desire to offend the prejudices of 
our readers^ although, as we before ob- 
served, lime and also mineral substances 
will remove all offensive smells. The process 
of manuring the little garden with solid 
matter cannot be done at all times. If a 
tub of liquid manure be at hand, this can 
be used in dry weather both as food and 
moisture to plants, bnt it should not be 
applied to anything that grows in peat, 
nor indeed to any plants but what are 
known to be gross feeders. Guanos, both 
mported and manufactiured, may be ob> 
tained in small quantities, which have only 
to be diluted with water to fit them for 
use; but liquid manure may be easily 
made by putting a shovelftil or two of 
dung of any kind into a tub, which fill up 
with water, or room may be left to deposit 
therein any waste liquid from the house. 
Lime, salt, and soot in small quantities, 
may be added. Care should be taken that 
it is not too strong. Such mixtures as 
these form an important item in the process 
of preparing chrysanthemams for the me- 
tropolitan shows ; but efficacy in chrysan- 
themum growing is not in the mere appli- 
cation of them, but by attention to causes 
and effects. 

Tools ob Implisiiemts. 

The implements required in a little 
garden are very few : first, a spade is 
necessary ; then a small-tined, long-han- 
dled fork, for stirring the surface of the 
beds ; a Dutch hoe, as every one knows, is 
for cutting up weeds, and for stirring the 
ground ; a rake, to catch off stones, dead 
leaves, or whatever else might disfigure 
the borders ; a trowel, for planting small 
things ; a knife, the use of which will soon 
suggest itself; and a broom; — all these, with 
the exception of the broom, will last many 
years if taken care of. There is one in- 
strument necessary in town gardening, 
which is generally the last thought of, 
but which is of the first importance — the 
syringe cannot be over estimated as an 
implement in town gardening. The im- 
purities floating in the air settle on the 
leaves and stems ; in time it forms a crust 
which completely stops respiration ^ the 



plant cannot breathe, no wonder it sickens 
and dies. Now if the syringe is used night 
and morning, while plants are growing 
fast, and after that just sufficiently to keep 
them clean, they will be as healthy as in 
the country; this more especially refers to 
evergpreen shrubs, the chief ornament of 
which is the bright foliage. There are 
thousands of them in and around London 
presenting a grim, sooty appearance, when, 
had the syringe been used freely during 
the summer and autumn, they would be 
looking as bright and lively as any in the 
country; let, therefore, the syringe be ex- 
tensively used, and town gardening will 
soon wear a different aspect. We are 
averse to the use of the watering-pot 
amongst established plants; we consider 
that if the ground has been well broken to 
a good depth, it is best to induce plants to 
root deeply beyond the reach of sun and 
drought, by withholding water, which 
would only tempt them to root on the sur- 
face, but all fresh planted things require it 
till ^ey have taken hold of the new soil. 
Where watering is done at all in the open 
ground, it should be done copiously, a vast 
number of plants are destroyed by mere 
surface watering. 

Town gardens, it is well known, are 
subject to one provoking nuisance, which 
may be said to transcend all others, and ot 
which the cats are the authors ; a fair 
sprinkling of strong snuff scattered in 
pussy's haunts, when the ground is dry, 
may produce such a fit of sneezing as to 
give her the headache, and induce her to 
avoid the spot ; a more expensive^ bnt 
more durable plan is, to surround the gar- 
den with wire netting, which, if properly 
managed, will be effectual. 

The Window. 

Of the merits of window gardening as 
a useful, instructive, and ornamental art, 
there can be no two opinions; many who 
are truly devoted to it rank high as useful 
members of society, and deservedly so, for 
we know of nothing that can conduce to 
the cheerful and attractive appearance of 
an English home, more than a window 
tastefully arrayed with floral beauties. 
That this department is becoming very 
popular is borne out by the fact, that the 
materials employed therein form a con- 
siderable branch of commercial traffic; we 
behold wire stands, arms, suspenders, bas- 
kets, etc., also vases, fern-cases, ete., of 
great variety of shape and pattern, ex- 
hibited in various shops in vast numbers ; 
we see them, too, in windows applied to 
their proper use, showing that numbers 
appreciate this beautiful art. But although 
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it i» widelj extended, there is yet room 
for a much wider extension; there are thou- 
sands who have no plants in their windows, 
and thousands more who eshibit nothing 
but the leafless stem projecting from the 
pot on the window sill. Our objects are 
twofold : first, to persuade those who grow 
no plants in their windows to begin at 
once, we promise them a pleasure and 
gratification from it that will repay them 
well ; secondly, to show how it is to be 
done. Those who have one or more win- 
dows to grow plants in, had better be con- 
tent with a small quantity; those who hare 
a little garden, or, still better, a firame, can 
increase their stock. Those who have a 
window facing the east, south, or west, 
may grow any flowering plants; those 
who have a window facing the north are 
favourably situated for growing ferns and 
lycopods. In the fi|^t place, some persons 
prefer having one favourite plant, which 
they desire to grow large and bushy, and 
give it the whole window, and their whole 
attention. Amongst plants suited as per- 
manent window ornaments, we should in- 
variably give the precedence to myrtles; 
these are evergreen, they diifuse an agree- 
able odour from the leaves, and they mostly 
yield a supply of pretty white blossoms in 
the summer. The soil for them is two- 
thirds loam, one of peat, freely sanded ; 
but they are of a kindly nature, and will 
.flourish in almost any soil (we give that 
which professional growers generally use). 
To keep them bushy the tops should be 
pinched off in time; they will stand a con- 
siderable firost, but it is much better for 
their health and appearance not to expose 
them to it. There is one thing of vast im- 
portance to the health of a plant, which is 
seldom attended to : if a plant in a pot is 
exposed to the hot sun, it will be found 
that the side on which the rays directly 
fall has been heated to sach a degree that 
the roots within are killed, actually burnt 
to death; this, in ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred, is the cause of that starved 
appearance presented by the majority of 
window plants. The remedy is simple 
enough, the pots ^should be covered, and 
there are fifty modes of doing it: bind 
something round the pot, or make a neat 
covering of coarse brown paper, or stand 
them in larger pots, or in vases made for 
the purpose, or put a screen across the 
window-sill, which may be of board, of felt, 
calico, paper, or anything else, no matter 
what, as regards the plants, so long as it 
is something; it is against all the laws of 
Nature and common-sense to expect a plant 
to do well if its roots are allowed to be 
burnt by the sun. Another circumstance 



which refers to all window plants is, the 
tendency they have to become one-sided, 
or to turn their feoe towards the light; 
this is natural, and should not be counter- 
acted, except by tying the shoots back. 
The next thing to a myrtle we should pre- 
fer is, Malva capensis, because it yields its 
pretty pink and white blossoms during the 
whole summer and autumn, and is of easy 
culture ; next to this come veronicas — ^Ve- 
ronica urticifolia, well "known as the nettle 
geranium of cottage windows, is of too 
coarse a habit, and of too gross a nature, 
to entitle it to the first place in the window, 
where V. Andersonii, or V. Lindleyana can 
be obtained; these are of very easy culture, 
and will grow in any soU, they are of fine 
habit, and bloom veryfireely in the autumn. 
Scarlet geraniums are very commonly used 
for the purpose, and these again are of 
easy culture, and will repay the attention 
they receive; a well-conditioned plant, two 
or three years old, will yield a perfect blaae 
of scarlet blossoms during the summer, 
and sometimesin the winter they continue to 
bloom. There are numerous othw kinds of 
plants all having their own peculiar merits, 
as Genistas, China roses, geraniums of 
various colours, hydrangeas, etc., Aloysia 
citriodora, or lemon verbena. Balm of 
Grilead, Diosmas of various sorts, all valued 
for theur delightful odour ; others, as the 
common moneywort, Saxifraga sarmeu- 
tosa, Disandra prostrata, and many more 
that might be named, are of pendulous 
habit, suited to be slung in baskets, and 
treated in this way they enhance consider- 
ably the tasteful appearance of the window. 
Again, for climbing around the window, 
or over a trellis, such plants as Calystegia 
pubescens, Maurandya Barclayana, Lophos- 
permum scandens, and other climbers, 
might be named. All that we have named, 
and most plants that are grown in the 
window, are of easy culture, and will grow 
in almost any soil, although those who 
grow them for sale generally use about 
two-thirds loam, one of well-rotted dung, 
freely mixed up with river or pit sand. 
When they have filled the pots with roots, if 
it is not convenient to shift them into larger, 
it is easy to keep them in health and 
vigour by a judicious application of liquid 
manure; this at first should be very weak, 
but may be increased in strength as the 
plant gets used to it; the proper mode of 
administering it is only learnt by practical 
experience, but it is best to err on the safe 
side, and not apply it too ;itrong or too 
often. In potting a plant, nothing can be 
of more importance to the success of the 
operation than the manner in which the 
pots are dramed; this is generally hurried 
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>7er by placing a stone or crock over the 
lole, we oqIj purpose of which is to stop 
Lp the latter. If it is desired effectually to 
rain the soH in the pot> let it be done in 
his manner: place a piece of broken pot 
7er the hole, let the concave side be down- 
rards, on this throw a small handfal of 
feces of pot or small stones, about the 
Ize of raisins, on these again laj some 
}agh peat, moss, or coarse earth, which 
'ill not readily fall to pieces; having done 
lis, the operation is complete, and the 
otting of the plant may commence. In 
oing this, even, a great mistake is often 
ommitted — the pots are filled so full that 
; is impossible to water them properly, 
'resh potted plants should have tiie earth 
loroughly wetted through when they are 
ratered; this can only be done by filling 
p with water two or three times. As before 
bserved, where a garden-frame can be 
mployed to supply the windows with 
owering plants, it is much more conye- 
ient, and may be done in a much cleaner 
tanner. A few bulbs are potted in the 
utumn, these can be kept in the frame all 
le winter, and, as they come into flower, 
m be remoyed to the window; as they 
3ase flowering, a few cinerarias may suc- 
3ed them, these again by scarlet gera- 
iums, yerbenas, salvias, or other summer 
owering plants, which will last till ohry- 
wthemums begin to open; these last con- 
nue till December, when two or three 
warf evergreen shrubs will maintain a 
-esh appearance during the winter. All 
lis may be done with the aid of a frame, 
ad, indeed, more, a greater number, and 
reater variety of plants may be grown, 
>n3equently a more frequent succession. 
There there are several windows to supply, 
can be done conveniently by means of a 
ae-light frame, in it the seeds of annuals 
in be sown; many of these are yery use- 



fill as window ornaments; many 6f them, 
especially mignonette, Saponaria oalabric% 
Nemophila insignis, iif sown in the autumn, 
and kept in a frame during the winter, 
will flower early and strong the following 
year, when they are admirably adapted to 
the suspended basket, for which they are 
fitted by their trailing and pendulous 
habit. The frame is also useful for striking 
cuttings; those of any half-hardy plants 
will root freely, if placed in a pot half full 
of soU, and covered with a piece of glass, 
and placed in a firame ; also the young 
shoots of roses, if treated in the same man- 
ner, will root and make blooming plants, 
the same year. It is never worth while to 
grow the old chrysanthemums; we see this 
done yery often, but if a cutting or offset 
is taken off while the parent is in bloom, 
it will make a larger and far handsomer 
plant than the old one. A* north window 
is yery favourable for growing ferns; these 
are yalued for the beauty of their foliage, 
and as the hot sun destroys that fine dark- 
green colour for which they are admired, 
and otherwise disfigures them, they are 
best kept out of it. Ferns may be treated 
much the same as other plants, the soil 
they wUl thrive in is about three parts 
loam, and two parts composed of loaf- 
mould and sand ; but the hardy British 
varieties will do in any soil, they like plenty 
of moisture, and should be frequently 
sprinkled from a fine rosed watering-pot. 
Those kinds mentioned in a former page 
will do for window culture; some others 
may be preferred, as Pteris arguta, P. ro- 
tundifolia, Asplenium lucidum,;, and bul- 
biferum ; many more might be named, but 
those we have stated would fill several 
windows, we think it, therefore, needless 
to mention any more. 

F. M, Chitty, 
(To be coniinued,) 



THE CONSTETJCTION AND FUENISHINa CONSESVA- 
TORY WALLS. 



HB growth and preservation of tender 
lants in the open air has long engaged 
le attention of horticulturists, and with 
irled success. To acclimatize an exotic 
as ever been the highest and nicest point 
L^gardening operations, so many and such 
)posite obstacles are to be surmounted ; 
it what will not perseverance guided by 
^und principles overcome ? It is true 
lore are some plants that appear to be 
syond our control in this matter, and 
I at, too, without any assignable reason ; 
it this only makes apparent the small 



amount of knowledge we possess of the 
laws which govern vegetable organization, 
for notwithstanding all our boasted ad- 
vance, we are yet far, very far, from un- 
derstanding the causes of many of the most 
simple phenomena which occur daily be- 
fore us ; this, however, should only iusti- 
gate us to renewed and stronger efforts to 
obtain the necessary knowledge. We have 
already several instances of the successful 
result of what was probably only the 
chance of trial and failure, but still of suf- 
ficient importance to induce the experi- 
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mentalist to make fhrther triak; as a 
familiar instance, we mention the aucuba, 
which originally was considered and 
treated as a greenhouse plants but is now 
found growing luxnriantly in every situa- 
tion. How much we may be justified in 
expecting, as we become more and more 
acquainted with the governing causes 
which affect the vitality of vegetation, we 
will not pretend to determine. 

To inure an exotic to the rigours and 
changes of onr seasons requires some con- 
siderable time and preparation ; it is not 
reasonable t^ suppose a plant can in one or 
two years so change its constitutional habit 
as to withstand uninjured either the one or 
the other, for it may be that the periods of 
excitement and rest natural to it are 
directly opposed to our seasons ; so that to 
effect ^is, the first and most material al- 
teration in the character of the plant, time 
is the principal agent. In most cases it 
may be forwarded a good deal by employ- 
ing a medium position for the first expo- 
sure ; that is, such a situation in which only 
part of the severities may be felt ; and it 
is this which creates the value of conserva- 
tory walls : standing out in this manner, 
with properly constructed screens and 
other means of protection, the plant enjoys 
through the growing season an abundant 
supply of food ; and if managed so as to be 
allowed the necessary time to elaborate 
and mature its acquired secretions, there 
will be but little danger of its receiving any 
material damage through the winter sea- 
son. The const ruction of these walls must 
be determined in a great measure by the 
description of plants intended to place 
against them. For many of the finer sorts 
of greenhouse plants it is necessary that 
flues be added, and indeed a glazed front ; 
but as this is an expensive erection, and 
we are not now writing for those who can 
employ an architect, we will reduce the 
scale of our ideas, and suppose a wall to be 
standing, rather an unsightly object, per- 
haps, and which it is desirable to cover ; 
we will suppose also that camellias form a 
principal part of the subjects intended to 
plant against it (if deciduous shrubs are 
used it will be much easier) ; the situation 
should be one facing to the south-east or 
the south-west, either of which is preferable 
to due south. The first proceeding will be 
to prepare the border ; the natural earth, 
unless very good, should be renioved to the 
depth of about two feet and a-half, a third 
of the excavation should be filled up with 
stones and brick rubbish, to drain off su- 
perfluous moisture ; this is the most im- 
portant part of the whole, for il the bed is 
not thoroughly cleared of any excess of 



moisture, all other endeavours will fail. 
On these stones a thin turf may be laid all 
over, to prevent the earth falling between 
them. A mixture of loam and peat, with 
all the turf-sticks, etc., contained in it, 
should be well chopped with the spade and 
mixed with some rich garden-mould 5 this 
will form a compost to fill up the remain- 
ing space, and in which almost any plant 
will thrive. The most proper time for 
placing the plants in this their new situa- 
tion is the month of May ; onr reasons for 
considering it best is that danger from 
frost being past, the new wood will have 
more time to become matured before the 
approach of winter. With camellias, how- 
ever, it is necessary that the young shoots 
be pretty firm, or they are liable to receive 
a check which it is difficult to get them 
over. Immediately after planting, the 
whole bed should be well watered ; but it 
is preferable to defer the nailing and train- 
ing imtil the plants have taken a little hold, 
after which they should be extended as far 
as possible, and pruned rather thin, that 
the new branches may have the full in- 
fluence of sun and air. 

The means of protection to be used 
through the winter should be of the sim- 
plest construction possible. A light wooden 
rail, fastened to the top of the wall, from 
which slanting pieces depend, to the 
ground, at a distance of about four feet 
from each other, and the lower end pro- 
jecting about the same from the foot of the 
wall, will be all the framework necessary ; 
on which a piece or pieces of flexible can- 
vas may run by means of lines and pulleys, 
so as to allow of its being rolled up or 
down easily. The use of continuing the 
covering so far from the base of the wall is 
to retain about the plants the radiated heat 
given off from the surface of the earth be- 
neath the canvas. 

With this simple contrivance, which 
may be removed entirely in summer, very 
many fine plants may be grown to a 
greater luxuriance than is often seen when 
completely under glass. In the manage- 
ment of these walls it must be particularly 
observed to avoid anything like an early 
excitement; in the early spring months 
we frequently have a few hours of hot sun- 
shme, succeeded by cutting winds or frost. 
These changes are more injurious to the 
plants than the severest continued weather, 
from the action of the sun causing a reac- 
tion in the system of the plant, which, ever 
ready to recommence its seasonal activity 
pushes its sap in a very short time to the, 
extremities of the shoots, and there, on the 
succession of cold to this brief impulse, it 
becomes coagulated or frozen, and so dis- 
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ds the whole tissne of the plants as fre- 
mtlj to canse it to split ; this must be 
efidJy avoided, by refraining from ex- 
ing them to any weather likely to make 
m start, until a prospect is opened of its 
ling. There need be no fear if the plants 
not even pnsh till April or May, but that 
f will then do so with much greater 
rar. On the other hand, the autumnal 
osnre should be maintained as long as 
lible, suffering them to receive all the 
lence of the sun, that the wood may be 
'oughly ripened. 

With attention to these particulars 
sess is made certain.' The advantages 
vable from this manner of growing 
its are important, and easily made 
irent, for beside the satisfaction of being 
to grow handsome plants, where be- 



fore only coarse climbers would succeed, or 
having valuable in the place of common 
plants, we must consider the ultimate 
effect produced on the constitution of the 
plant, and the increased probability of its 
being by these means induced to withstand 
all attacks, even without shelter ; the re- 
ceived opinion being that all yegetation 
will endeayour to form its tissue in accord- 
ance with the situation and circumstances 
under which it is produced. In former 
pages of this work will be found numerous 
lists of plants which nearly succeed in the 
climate of Britain, where it is said a south 
wall and a mat in winter are necessary ; 
the plant referred to is of the class requir- 
ing sucfi protection as the above simple 
method wUl secure for it. 
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NEW ANNUALS AND BEDDING PLANTS. 
{Abridged from the Catalogue of W, Thompeon, Ipetoich,) 



be exercise of wh»t we tbiak wiU now be 
Bd » sound discretion, we omitted from our 
'ear's list many of the seeds offered as no- 
IS, and the result amply justified our exdu- 

We only regret that our sdection was not 
I limited, several having been admitted which 
id to be either without ralne, or identical 
species preTiousIv known. It is greatly to 
unented that » oisposition appears to be 
ing up in certain quarters, not only need- 
.to multiply varieties differing but in a very 

degree from the older ones— and many of 
so ephemeral that thev revert to the tvpe 
which they originated the first season they 
rown by the puDlio— but also to the adoption 
style of description so exaggerated, that a 
itence in its use cannot fail to bring discredit 
e entire seed trade. An absurdity equally 
reprobated is the accumulation upon certain 
tunate plants of adjective terms to an extent 
iy uncalled for. Why, for instance, should 
Mutiful Linum graodiflorum be condemned 
tg after it the additional surnames of kerme- 
I verum ? or what can be urged on behalf of 
" linked sweetness" as Aquilegia formosa 
iolacea Acre pleno, Oalliopsiscardaminefolia 
la atrosangninea, Phlox Drummondii Ra- 
sii kermesina striata, or Calceolaria hybrida 
grandifiora pnecox. These are no creations 
r fancy, but are actual quotations from the 
catalogue of the present season, and many 
r instances could be given, but out of pity 
■ readers we forbear. 

e avail ourselves of the opportunity of ex- 
ng that in the present edition two or three 
id popular seeds appear under new names, 
•e fully sensible of the inconvenience result- 
>m frequent changes of this character, but 
an error in nomenclature is clearly proved, 
nk the sooner it is rectified the better. The 
es to which we allude are those of Hibiscus 
im hispidns, previously H. calisureus, He- 
lum bracteatum incurvum. in place of H. 
witum maximum, and Lobelia oicolor, for 
ftciUs. It appears that the true Lobelia 
8 has not yet been introduced, and the 
cultivated as such was long since figured 



and described by Dr. Sims in the JBctamUal Ma- 
gtunnt, under tne name of L. bicolor ; that the 
Ueliehrysum differs only Arom bracteatum in 
having the involucral scales incurved, and its 
more varied colours, and that the Hibiscus is but 
a variety of the H. Trionum, and long since de- 
scribed under the above name by De Candolle. 
The expediency of reverting to the correct names, 
will, we hope, be evident, and as the older names 
are attached as synonymes, no practical inconve- 
nience can result. 

Calubhob fbdata wava.— This variety dif- 
fers from the species in nothing but its compara- 
tive dwarfness, which renders it more desirable 
for general cultivation. In height it scarcely ex- 
ceeds eighteen inches, while the original C. pedata 
usually reaches three feet or more before its 
growth is terminated. 

~ CBI.OSIA AVBXA PTBAifZDAXiis.-^Kew persous 
would suppose this beautiful plant to be a mere 
variety of the common Coxcomb, Celosia cristata, 
the dumpy habit of the latter presenting the 
greatest possible contrast with the feathery ele- 
gance of the former. The foliage of the two 
plants is identical in form, but in place of the 
flattened or fasciated shortened stem of the Cox- 
comb we have, in the aurea pjramidalis, a plant 
branched in a pyramidal manner, the slender 
branchleta being clothed with small florets, most 
of which are abortive, and assume the form of 
glossy yellow scales. The plant, when well ^rown, 

J>roduces an admirable effect, but needs lor the 
iill development of its charms both the warmth 
of a stove and some horticultural skill. The va- 
riety, atrosanguinea, is said to differ from the 
aurea only in colour, and in that case mu£t afford 
a most effective contrast, but at present we have 
only cultivated the yellow form. 

Clabkba pulchbixa VI.OBB PiBiro.— This is 
represented to be a very pretty double-flowered 
variety of the well known G. pulohella, and having 
received a first-class certificate from the Floral 
Committee of the Boyal Horticultural Society, it 
is doubtless of considerable interest. 

Cosmos nrvsasiFouvs atbosamguivbus.— 
Under the name of Dahlia Zimapani, we culti- 
vated in the summer of 1869 » pretty Composite 
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sent from M«xioo bv the Metm. Boesl. From 
specimeDS sent by ub to the Boyal Gaordens, Eew, 
the plant was figured and described in the Bo- 
tanical Msgazine, by Sir W. J. Hooker, under 
the name sbove given. In h»bit it closely resem- 
bles the Dahlia glabrats, bat is dwsxfer and more 
compact, not exceeding eighteen inches in height, 
and like that plant throws up on long footstalks 
nnmerovs flowerheads, about two inches across, 
which are remarkable for their dark(piuple-brown 
colour. The shade raries somewhat in different 
indiTidnals. Sequires only the treatment;of half 
hardy annuals, but being a late bloomer should 
be sown early. It is the Bidens atrosanguineus 
of the German seedsmen. 

CuphxaZamap AVI.— This is another ofBoesl's 
introduction firom Mexico, very closely resemb- 
ling the C. lanceolata, of which it maj^ prove on 
further examination to be but a vaneff . It is 
a tall, branching annual, producing long terminal 
racemes of large dark purple flowers, which have 
a showy effect, but the foliage of the plant leaves 
sometmng to be desired. It should be sown 
early on neat, and requires only the ordinury 
treatment of half-hardy annuals. 

EcHiiTACSA PVBP17BBA. — Under the name of 
Budbeckia purpurea this desirable hardy peren- 
nial has beoi long cultivated in the gardens of the 
more enthusiastic class of amateurs, but our ob- 
servations lead us to bdieve that it is by no means 
ffeneraUy grown. We are induced therefore to 
Bring it specially under the notice of all lovers of 
herbaceous plants, by whom it cannot fail to be 
appreciated. It is a tall stately plant, of erect 
hiaoit, bearing on the summit of each stem a sin- 
gle flower-head five to six inches across, with a 
conical disk, and long, narrow, droopin|f ray- 
florets of a reddish-purple colour. It is well 
suited for the back row of the mixed border, or 
for the centre of an herbaceous plot. The Echi- 
nacea intermedia, has shorter ray-florets, which 
are horizontally disposed, not drooping. 

GiAiTT Ehpsbob Abtxb. — Of this fine section 
of the French or Pnonv-fiowered Asters, at first 
represented only by a single shade of colour, from 
ten to twelve shades have at length been obtained. 
Their enormous flower-heads produce a striking 
effect, notwithstanding the somewhat formal habit 
of growth. like the other varieties, they require 
the richest description of soil, and frequent water- 
ing in dry weather. 

LiKUM xoirooTHTnc.— The seeds we offer un- 
der this head are the produce of plants raised 
from seed sent out by a London firm under the 
name of L. candidissimnm. Though differing 
from the older form of L. monogynum, equally 
with itself a New Zealand plant, m posaeBsing a 
freer habit of growth and fiowerine, as well as in 
being raiher less hardy, we have been informed 
by IJirs. Lindley and Hooker, to both of whom we 
submitted speeimens, that it does not differ speci- 
fically from that plant, which is of variable habit, 
and of which it ma; be regarded as a mere form. 
Witiiout being able to affirm it, we hazard the 
conjecture, that the older and hardier form of L. 
monogynum came from the Southern Ii^nd, and 
the so-called candidissimnm from the Northern, 
which would explain the slight difference in their 
hardiness. It is, in any case, a desirable half- 
hardy perennial, easily kept in a cold frame 
through winter, toad yielding its pure white flowers 
abundantly throughout the summer. [This is a 
most beautiful white flowered Linum, which we 
have flowered three seasons in succession, and 
omitted to include it in our reports in the ** Gab- 
DBN Obaclb."] 

Nbkophila ATOMABiA oouLATA.— The origi- 
nal N. atomaria has white flowers speckled with 
da?k blue, but a variety has been long cultivated 
under the name of coelestis, in which the corofla 
is of a delicate porcelain blue, with a few specks 



only near the eentre of tins plant, -wbicb is the N. 
Cramboldee of some seedsmen ; our present sub- 
ject is a sub- variety^ differing from it only in hav- 
mg a large blackish-purple blotch, with a iagged 
outline at the base of each lobe of the corolla, the 
whole forming^ a conspicuous central star. It has 
been grown with great care during the past sea- 
son, and we believe will now be found quite as 
constant as can be desired. 

(EirocHXBA ULKABOKIAITA. — Tliifl is described 
to be a hardy biennial of shrubby habit, flowering 
the first season, and producing a profusion of 
bright golden-ydlow flowers, three to four inches 
across. [We know this to be a sap«rb (Enothera.} 

(EiroTHBXA xxTLTiCAVLis.— The dwarf rose- 
coloured (Enothera from Mexico, appears to be 
the (E. multicaulis, of Buiz and Pavon, which 
occurs in Peru with yellow flowers, but was also 
found in Mexico by Galeotti, with red and red- 
dish-brown blossoms. It is doselv related to the 
CB. rosea, also a Mexican plant, but is quite dis- 
tinct from it, and we have, therefore, seen with 
regret that seedsmen l&efy to be well aware of 
the existence of the old (E. rosea, should have 
given iifi name to the species under consideration, 
solely, it would i»pear, on account of the colour 
of its flowers I It is very dwarf in habit, with 
spreading or almost trailmg stems, doffed with 
small ovate foliage, and produces its deep rose- 
coloured flowers pretty freely. It cannot be 
termed a showy or effective annual, and must be 
relegated to the second rank. 

JraABBZBS Lbabii.— This really splendid clim- 
ber is not introduced as a novelty, but aeedt of it 
have never, we believe, been available till last 
season. For large conservatories or other {rfant 
houses, where there is sufficient room, it may be 
recommended as eminently worthy of cultivation, 
its large deep blue flowers, in dusters, being 
amouff the finest of the genus. Out of doors in 
our cmnate, it can only oe said to succeed par- 
tially, even in the most favoured localities, but is 
worthy of a trial in warm summers. 

Bbloj: DBTnarovnii Wruaxx.~Tba new 
variety is described as an improvement on tiie P. 
Drummondii Badowitzii, offered last season, hav- 
ing flowers of a brighter and deeper crimson, and 
stnped with white, Badowitsii being ttreaJud 
rather than striped. We have no personal know- 
ledge of its value. 

Sapoxtabia calabbica AI.BA.— Thisis a pretty 
pure white variety of one of the best and most 
popular of the beddnig annuals, to which it forms 
a useftd and desirable compliment. Like the 
pink variety it flowers profusely till late in sum- 
mer, and comes true from seed, but its blossoms 
are rather smaller. 

SxwBCio ELEGAirs KAOEMrTA.— This novelty is 
represented to produce flowers of a bright rich 
magenta colour, distinct from other varieties in 
culiivation. We are personally unacquainted with 
its merits. It will probablv give thirty per cent, 
of inferior flowers, and should be grown in a 
reserve plot, and the best plants be kept on f^om 
cuttings. 

Staticb Bbassicxfoua. — A new and very 
fine species in the way of S. Halfordii, but of 
dwarfer habit. It is essential to success in raising 
this and the other shrubby spedes of this genus, 
that what is sold for seed, but which is in reality 
the terminal dusters of withered flowers enve- 
loped in their woody bracts, should be pulled to 
pieces carefrilly over a sheet of paper, when the 
seeds themsdves may either be pidced out, or 
may be sown with the fragments. 

Tbopjsolfm Cbystai. Palacb Gbk. — This 
noveltv, which we have not yet cultivated, is de- 
scribed as possessing sulphur-coloured flowers, 
spotted with maroon, the blossoms being abun« 
dantly produced and thrown well up above the 
foliage. It promises to afford an agreeable con- 
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NOTES FOE THE GAEDEN. 



KizcHXV Oabdeb.— Plant any potatoes that 
remain, oat of the gronnd, using whole sets, of a 
moderate sixe, rather than cut sets, or mere 
chats. Sow, in the open ground, seakale, rhu- 
barb, asparagus, all hinds of cabbage, Scotch 
kale, Brussers sprouts, etc.; radishes, onions, 
lettuce, broad beans, peas, turnips, carrots, 
small salad, French ana i-unner beans, spinach, 
beet, parsley, parsnips, American andKonuandy 
cress. Sow, in heat, tomatoes, marrows, pump- 
kins, cucumbers, e^g plants, capsicums, and 
celery j the latter wm do in a warm border, if 
covered with a hand-glass. Make ujp a bed for 
the main supply of cucumbers, and either eow at 
once on the Ded, or turn out plants of preyious 



sowings on to hillocks. For the culture of the 
cucumber in all seasons, see the Fi.oBi.L Wobld, 
Jfo. 11. Weeding is an important task now, es- 
pecially with regard to seed-bed^. Use the boe 
freely, and thin out wherever necessary, to pre- 
vent crowding, and spindling growths. 

Fbl'ix Gabdxn.— Trees thut were unnailcd 
may now be nauled in neatly. Uee as few and as 
thiu shred^B as possible ; allow room, in all cases, 
for the wood to swell, and put the nails right and 
left alternately, to give a neat appearance to the 
work, ^aila tor wall trees should be made hot in 
a shovel, and then thrown into oil; they will 
then stand the weather wj^utruiting, and may 
be drown o^^ o|^ t)i6 — "-^"ging the 
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mortar ivith fhem. Any pmning not yet flaiahed 
Bhould be got orer; and, thongh an injoryto 
treea and bnahea to cnt them now, it ia better 
than to leave them to grow into a crowded maaa, 
to the exolnaion of light and air, and the general 
deterioration of the produce. 

F1.0WSB GAsnsir.— This ia a good time for 
planting moat kinds of erergreena, and especially 
of American plants. Lifted with good bails, and 
well watered m dry weather, thej will do almost 
M well if planted m autumn, andl for snl^ecta of 
queationable hardmess, spring planting is to be 
preferred to autumn. Borders should be forked 
over, and dressed, if not done already. Herba- 
oeous plants may still be got in, and sowings 
made for the present, and next season. Sow a 
anccesaion of annuals, and sow tender kinds in 
heat. Ghet carnations and piootees into their 
blooming pots, and be carefVu not to injure the 
roots in shifting them. Auriculas must oe shel- 
tered firom cutting east winds, and have plenty of 
room, to allow the air to circulate amongst ttuem, 
or ther will bloom weaklr. Thin out the trusses 
to eignt pips each, and aoade tbem from the son 



as they show colour. Break the soxfaee of the 
aoil fine about hyadntfaa and talma. 

OBSKHHoura AVD BxoTX.— CoDtinue to po- 
pagate bedding atock; the planta from eaituiffB 
made thia month will be late m blooming, bat will 
not the lees be useM for autumn deooratian. 
Cuttmgs will bear a yerr brisk heat now, even as 
much aa 90 degreea. OiYe liquid manure i^retty 



freely to all greenhouse planta aholring for bloom, 
and get aa many thinga out of tJie houae, into 
cold pits, aa possible, especially autiunn sitmck 
planta, for beading out next month. Pot off, by 
regular ahifta, all young atufll and remember 
that an excess of root-room is afanost as injurious 
as keeping them pot-bound. Train melons and 
cucumbers carefuUy, and atop aa they reach the 
tops of their trelliaea. Keep the air moist about 
pines, and use sulphur ftimes and syringings, if 
red spider makes its appearance. Average tem- 
perature of greenhouae, 66 degrees at night; 60 
to 66 degrees by day. Temperature for stove 
collections, SET aegrees at mght, 76 deerees by 
day. Beware of sudden bursts of sunshine and 
oold draughts, 
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TO COREESPONDENTS. 



CH1.1UBB0PS HTTMiLis. — S. M. H. — The three 
plants which have shot up a single leaf twelve 
inches high are evidently doing well. They are 
quite worth a place in a greenhonae, and may 
be put out on a lawn all summer. It is the 
hardiest of all palms. You need not have 
plunged them in a hot-bed, as they will grow 
at their proper season. You will see in our last 
number how to deal with fern seeds; yours 
from Jamaica must be nused in stove-heat. 

BusKBT PiiAHTO.— J?. M. H.—The followinff are 
the most showy and interesting— they wm all 
bear the sun : — Antirrhinum linarieefoha ; Cam- 
panula Barleri; Convolvulus mauritanicus; 
Crassulaprooumbeus ; Disandraprustrata; Ivy- 
leaved geranium, large white nowers, soartet 
flowers, pink flowers, variegated leaves ; Lina- 
ria cymbalaria ; L. alba ; Lobelia spedosa, and 
others; Lyoopodium denticulatum ; Lysima- 
chia nummularifolia ; Mikania scandens ; Nie- 
rembergia filicaulis ; Petunia, of sorts ; Poly* 

goniom oomplexum; Saxifraga sarmentosa; 
edum Sieboldi; Sibthorpia europea; Trades- 
cantia species ; T. sebrina argentea ; Verbena 
Maonetti ; Yinca elegantissima, fol. variegata; 
varie^ted Ivies, Hedera latifolia maculata, a 
beautiful and distinct ivy; variepatecl-leaved 
Strawberry; Calempelis scaber (Ecoremocar- 
pus) ; Calysteeia oculata ; C. pubeBcens flore 
pleno; C. pubescens simplex; Cobsea scan- 
dena; C. foliis variegatis; Lophospermum 
Hendersoni (Oliftoni) ; L. purpurea ; L. scan- 
dens (coccinea); L. spectabiie; Maurandya 
alba; M. Barkleyana; M. kermesina; Passi- 
flora coerulea; Fytiroepermum acerifolium; 
Pylogine suavis; Rhodochiton volubile ; 'i hun- 
bergia alba, white ; T. aurantiaca, orange ; T. 
alata, buff; Tropseolum canariense ; T. Regans, 
etc. etc. 
DxuTziJL OBAOius.— J*. B. C. i9.— Growiu a mix- 
ture of turf and loam eqaal parts, and one half 
part very rotten dung. Thmr are sure to bloom 
well if the wood is ripened m the autumn, and 
that ia easily acoomphahed by withholding water, 
and letting them have |denty of sun. 
BHononBBnsoirB ib Pots. — Comttmi Reader. — 
Give tbem plenty of water and keep them in 
the shade from this time, till tiiey have set 
their buds for next years bloom; then let 



them have son morning and evening, but bo 
shaded from the midday heat ; and keep only 
moderatelv moist. A little weak manure-water 
will benefit them while they are in full growth. 
As to repotting or turning out, that must de- 
pend upon their condition. If they want more 
Wpot room, one or the other must be done. 
ALTowiAM Casb.— J?. J5f., N. Z., B, A, P.~We 
really cannot reply to ail the letters that reach 
us on this sulijeot : we have ^ven Mr. West's 
address over and over again ; it is Jewry Street, 
Winchester. We have no correspondence with 
him, and never shall have again, for the simple 
reason that he once handed over a private letter 
of ours to another journal for publication. 
Former issues of this work abound in informa- 
tion on the subject, and we must refer our 
friends to the indexes of past volumes. 

Damp Obbbkhousb.— jS. </.— A concrete of sand 
and Portiaxid cement will prevent the rising of 
the water. It had best be done by a bricklayer. 
Coal-ashes are of no use in your case. Boiling 
water poured down next the woodwork is the 
best way of dealing with wood-lice. You may 
also trap them with boiled potatoes placed 
under fiower-pots. A plank of damp wood laid 
down will sometimes o^ect them from all parts 
of the house, and they may be killed in hundreds 
every morning. 

CiiiMBBBS UBDSB Tbbbs. — J. W., Bajf$w4Mier. — 
'i he Ayrtthire roses are the only roses that will 
grow well under trees, and in a clay soil they are 
sure to do well. The finest climber for a porch 
is Glycine sinensis, otherwise known as Wis- 
teria 8in«'nsis, which you can plant now if you 
obtain planta in pots. By takmg outa barrow- 
ful of the clay, and filling the hole with a mix- 
ture of leaf-mould, loam, and old dung, they 
will make a good start, and afterwards root out 
into the clay, and do very well. As your piece 
seems very unfavourable to vegetation, yon can 
fall badk on that old friend, the Virginian 
creeper, which will grow anywhere, and la un- 
surpassed for beauty. 

CocB8COMBS.~J. 7F. £.— Sow in a briak heat, 
prick out as soon as large enough!to handle, and 
then pot on, never allowing them to become 

Sot-bound ; soil sandy loam and voy rotten 
ung; keep in hot-bed till the combs are nearly 
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ftill grown, and oie manure-water pretty freebf. 
Bemore to greenhonse when oomba are Aiilly 
•pread. Throw away any that are ill-shaped 
or badly coloured ; you will soon be able to 
determine which will prove the best for 
keeping. 

BoxAinoAi.TBC]uroLoeT.— 2). Tkomo*.— It would 
make a miserably dry book of the Flobal 
WoBLD to fill its paces with definitions of tech- 
nical terms, all of ^^lioh may be studied by the 
help of a Botanical Glossary and a Latin Dic- 
tionary. The latter, for instance, will tell you 
thatpulchella means beautifU; fUlgens, bright 
or shming; gracilis, slender, etc. Where spe- 
dfic names begin with a capital letter, the 
plMts are named after persons or placea—as 
Brommondii, in commemoration of Mr. Drum- 
mond; Siberica, from Siberia ; Chinensia, from 
China, etc. It is no( a subject lor a periodical 
work. 

Bosis DBOPPnra thxib Blooms.— «r. CoUon,— 
DcTonienais and others that are in a strong 
cl^, and drop their blooms, will behave very 
differently if you temper the soil with a liberal 
admixture of turfjr peat^ leaf-mould, old dung, 
and sand. These m^redientf , with yellow loam, 
all in equal proportions, make a first rate miz- 
fure for tea roses. Your soU is too cold and 
too heavy, and they show their indignation by 
casting their blooms. Mathiola bieomia is a 
cmdfer, native of Qreeoe (Don Dychlamy. 
deous PlanU 1. 153, Smith, Prod. Fl. Gr»c. U. 
26.) Leaves hoary, pinoatifid, siliques toru- 
lose, furnished at the tip with two acute horison- 
tally-spreading spines, from which it takes its 
name. Fluwers purple; grow the same as 
stocks in a light sou. It is the two-homed 
podded stock of gardens. 
Books and Gataloqubs Becxivbd. — " Cran- 
ston's Patent Buildings for Horticulture" (J. 
Cranston, 1, Temple Kow, West Birmingham). 
— " A Handbook of Tine and Fruit-tree Cul- 
ture, as adapted to Sir Joeeph Paxton's Patent 
Hothouses,'' by S. Hereman (Bradbury and 
Evans). These are two most important works 
which all who contemplate building garden 
structures should consult. We shall devote a 
few pages to an examination of the contents of 
these works next mouth ; for the present, we 
may safely say that none who invest a half- 

crown on the two will regret the purchase. — 

VU>BAI. WoBLD AMD GaBDBV GuIDX, Vol. iv. 

1861. The volume for last year can be had in 
cloth gilt for 6«., and a lietter six shillinffs' 
worth of horticultural literature is not to oe 
found. The set of four volumes would make a 
nice present to a friend, or to send abroad to 
the colonies as a picture of English gardening, 
and to stimulate horticultural enterprise afar 
off. Local flower shows might do some good 
for their members by a purchase of these vol- 
umes for circulation amongst them. — " Sutton's 
Sprine Catalogue and Amateur's Guide for 
1862,'^ contains, as usual, an immense amocmt 
of useful information. With this book before 
him, no amateur can go wrong in the cultivation 
of any class of vegetables and flowers. Like the 
rest of the trade, Messrs. Sutton have added a 
very full list of riadioli.-— " Sutton's Farm Seed 
List, 1862, with Instructions on the Cultivation 
of Boot Crops and the Management of Grass 
Lands." The list contains every requisite for 
farm purposes, and is especially valuable for 
the lists of grasses, for permanent pastures, 
water meadows, parks, etc.—** Catalogue of 
New Boses, Hollyhocks, Gladioli, Pelargo- 
ninms, etc." (William Paul, Waltham Cross, 
Middlesex, N.) Mr. Paul has entered with 
great q;>irit into his new undertaking. This 
catalogue comprises all the new roses of conti- 
nental production, all of which will be bloomed 



at this nurserr during the fortfaeoming aeaaoB. 
The list of hollyhocks is the next in merit and 
interest.— ** Hooper and Co.'s Spriuff Cata- 
logue, 1862" (Hooper, Covent Garden). The 
whole of tiie subjects are arranged alphabeti- 
cally, and in s^arate columns, the botanioal 
class, native country, habit, hei^t, colour, etc., 
are described. It is a carefully prepared cata- 
logue, and may be consulted with confidence — 
"YerschalTelt^s Price Current" (Yerschaffelt, 
Ghent). The spring list of this eminent house 
is a very interesting one. and will be of great 
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service to growers of orchidsM>alms. and other 
omamentM stove plants. The collection of 
camellias is known to be one of the best in 
Europe.—*' Henderson and Sons' Catalogue of 
Seeds, 1862" (Henderson and Sons, WeUmgton 
Bead,, St. John's Wood). A very bulW list, 
contains every useful subject that can be re- 
quired for the flower garden, greenhouse, kit- 
ohen plot, or farm.—** Chater's List of Holly- 
hocks^' (Chater, BaflVon Walden). There are 
some extra fine flowers entered among the 
novelties, and the genersl stock is select and 
good.—'* Catalogue of Flower, Vegetable, and 
Agricnltural.Seeds, 1862" (B. S. WiUiams, Para- 
disc Nursery, Holioway) . A good list, contain- 
ing every requisite, ana the snbiects so arranged 
thut there is no difficulty m flnding any of them. 
The orthography might be improved.—** Cata- 
It^eofCuttings for the Spring of 1862" (John 
M^rse, Dursley, Gloucestershire). Mr. Morse 
has for many years supplied cuttings of choice 
varieties to enable amateurs to propagate stock 
for themselves, without the expense of obtain- 
ing plants or seeds of all the varieties they re- 
quire. This catalogue comprises the names of 
oahlias, fuchsias, geraniums, achimenes, chrv- 
santhemums,, cidceolanas, etc., of which Mr. 
Morse can supply cuttings at prices ranging 
from twopence to sixpence each. — '* Old Jona- 
than." Tiua illustrated broad sheet improves 
every montii. The last ntmiber contains a 
spirited eketch of the dangers of mining in con- 
nection with the Hartley catastrophe. It is the 
best work of the kind for village distribution.— 
** Descriptive Catalogue of Dahlias" (George 
Bawlings, 21, Globe Boad,Bethnal Green). On 
one sheet of foolscap Mr. Bawlings has arranged 
all the best new and old dahlias, with faithfVil 
descriptions ; and in a spirit of thorough fair- 
ness has given no prominence to his own seed- 
lings above those of other growers.— *< Cata- 
logue of Dahlias, Phloxes, Fuchsias, Pseonies, 
Chrysanthemums, Daisies, and Variegated- 
leaved Pknts" (John Salter, William Street, 
Hammersmith). Invaluable, and peculiarly 
interesting. — ** Descriptive Catalogue of Ever- 
greens, Deciduous Trees, American, Climbing, 
and Herbaceous Plants" (William Paul, nur- 
sery, Waltham Cross). There are among the 
herbaceous plants many old friends which we 
never expected to see in a catalogue again ; and 
we are glad that Mr. Paul has found time to 
consider their merits among the greater anxie- 
ties of growing roses and conifers.—** Descrip- 
tive Catalogue of Florists' Flowers, etc." 
(Downie, Laird, and Laing, 17, Frederick St., 
Edinburgh, and Stanstead Park, Forest Bill, 
London) . This is specially valuable for the list 
ofpansies, of which Messrs. Downie and Co. 
send out a great many new onea this spring. 
The otiier subjects in the list are pelargoniums, 
calceolarias, omerarias, dahlias, Belgian daisies, 
hollyhocks, chrysanthemums, petunias, phloxes, 
etc The most interestine after the pansies are 
the lists of hollyhocks and chrysanthemums, of 
which there are several flne varieties offered, 
which we have d« » ' ■■ «* '■' ^ firmer pages of 
this Magaeine. 
Bvsno jMMr' '^ against 
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our role to reoommend dealers, we must in 
this case refer ^ou to the onfymanwe biow 
who makes rtistic-work as it should be made to 
satisfy a coItiTated taste, and endure wear and 
tear ror many years. As tou do not send yonr 
address, we may suppose it possible for you to 
visit the rustic wood-yard of^Mr. Curry, Brook 
St., Stoke Newington Common, London, N., 
where there is just now such a stock of arbours. 
yew tables, oak baskets, etc. etc., as woula 
drive the lovers of rustic furniture crazy with 
delight. If vou cannot visit the place, write 
and order wnat jou want ; and if you state the 
size and something like the proportions of the 
baskets, etc., required, they will be sent by rail 
safely packed, and their arrival will be one of 
the happiest days of your life. Tour 'other 
query is answered in an article, 

Pbeks fob CoTETu—£enhamt Newbury. — The 
reason why ferns do not grow in your covers is 
probably that the soil does not suit them, and 
this is the more likely as they grow ♦' admirably 
two or three inclosures off." The best fern 
for your purpose is the common brake, which 
will grow m almost any soil, but most freely in 
a damp peaty earth. It has been said in books 
that the brake cannot be easily propagated, 
but we have been overrun with it through the 
introduction of pieces of the roots to the 
garden in bog earth from Wanstead. As the 
bog is always chopped to the size of potatoes 
when used, it is evident that moderate-sized 
pieces of the brake roots will grow. If we had 

I ;.to manage your coppice, we should select a 
certain few favourable positions, and open cir- 
cular trenches, from which we would remove 
the earth to a depth of eighteen inches and a 

[ breadth of three feet. Those trenches we would 
iill with a mixture of surface parings of turf, 
charred rubbish, moss, rotten wood, and any 
other peaty material we could^lay hands on. A 
few loads would go a great way, aa a portion of 
the soil taken out could be mixed with it if 
loamy. Plant these belts with Pteris aquilina, 
Lastrea filix-mas, Polysticbium annulare, Athy- 
rium filix-foemina, and Scolopendnum vulgare. 
The first is the most important, as it is real 
game cover, and will grow almost anywhere. 
If you cannot get a supply of plants in your 
own neighbourhood, a nurseryman will supply 
you by the hundred or thousand. Do the* 
work at once, and finish it off before the season 
advances towards summer. 

Notes pbom Tobquat.—Iu the list of plants 
given as suitable for town greenhouses, I see 
Metrosideros, or bottle-brush, named. 3 s this 
the same as the Beaufortia splendens P I have 
just received some seeds of melons and gourds 
from Australia, and send you a few, with the 
remarks of them sent by my friend. I dare 
say they are nothing important. He also sends 
me over some balsam seeds; and he adds, '*the 
balsams have become so acclimatized that we 
grow them in the borders, and they attain a 
large size, both in plant and blossom." I have 
a Cloth of Gold rose in front (outside) of my 
conservatory, and it every year makes one or 
two good long shoots, but it has never bios- 
somed. It is in a very warm spot ; can you sug- 
gest anything to be done P . 1 saw the tuberost s 
growing out of doors here (Torquay) la^t 
autumn to a great size, with fine bloom. Ery- 
thrina crista-galli— 1 have lost all my plants 
from the 1860-61 winter, after being out teveral 
years. The most admired plant 1 have in the 
conecrvatory is the Habrothamnus. It is in 
the border, and has grown up a pillar, and 
since June last has been one mass of bloom, a 
perfect picture. It grows to the top of the 
bouse, and sends out branches and shoots six 
or more feet )«ng, covered with a continual 1 



succession of coral blooms, which have to be 
cut off at passing away, and^then the eide- 
shoots throw out and bloozn, I am now cut- 
ting back some of the longest branches to get 
the plant again into shape; it strikes eaauyy 
and has no faults as I have discovered. On 
examining my pear-trees, I find eight buds out 
of ten entirely gone, and my gardener says it is 
the blackcap or tomtit that eats them. What 
must I do ?—A. B. 8., Torquay. pBeauforti» 
and Metrosideros belong to two different sectiona 
of Myrtaceas, and the best remembered distinc- 
tion is that Beaufortia belongs to Polyade^hia 
polyandria, and Metrosideros to Icosandria mo- 
nogynia of the Linnsean system. In the first the 
calyx is turbinate and the limb five-parted, and 
the stamens are in five btindles ; in the second 
the limb is six-parted, stamens twenty to thirty, 
foil, very large, and exserted. Strictly these 
cannot be classed until we know tJl about their 
fruits, while we do not think they are distinct 
enough as subjects of culture. The rose will 
bloom when it gets older. There are no black- 
caps yet in the country. You will probably 
have a good crop in spite of the marauders; 
we liave known trees to appear stripped, yet 
bear well.] 
Waltowiam Case.—PoHv.— We have written so 
much on this subject, that we really must not 
occupy much space with it now. Possessors of 
cases should take down past volumes, and read 
over the various hints and advices, and from 
them compile a few notes for their own guid- 
ance ; and if such a courf-e is pursued, it will 
be found that we have already treated of all 
the points that admit of explanation. We can- 
n«.t do more, the cultivator must acquire expe- 
rience by practice and obeervation. The im- 
mense number of letters that reach ua on this 
subject will, however, justify us in supplement- 
ing previous papers with a few condensed in- 
structions, liow to manoge it .-—The fame of 
oil-lamp, gas, or candle snould be as near the 
under-side of the boiler as possible, without 
causing a deposit of soot; a distance of a 
quarter of an inch is generally sufficient. If 
the heat is deficient, empty atd refill with boil- 
ing water twice a-day, and in the process of 
filling allow a little water to flow over on to 
the sand, suflBcient to keep it just moist. Place 
the thermometer at the back, beside the smoke- 

?ipe, with the bulb pressed down in the sand, 
t it registers 70° there, the more distant parts 
of the tray will be above 60°. Subjects that 
require the highest temperatuie place in the 
centre; if they have heat enough, those more 
distant will be sale also. To maintain a heat 
^^. ?v ®' ®^°» ^^^P **^® glasses down close, fill 
with boiling water twice a-day ; keep the case 
where the sun will shine on it, and cover the 
glasses with a piece of stout cahco or other 
kmd of shading. This plan answers well to get 
up stove seeds, and for cuttings of succulents 
and geraniums; but there must be very little 
free moisture in the ease, or the cuttings will 
rot. To keep rne side warm and the other 
cool, let one glass remain close and draw the 
other over the centre, so as to admit air only 
at the other end. If the cuttings are mixecl, 
place beli-ghisses over those that will bear to 
be kept moist and close, which nearly ail kinds 
will when first PUtin; thiswiil allow of others that 
are rooted to have air by the partial removal of 
one of the h'cht s. Petunias, verbenas, heliotropes, 
lobelias, fuch8ias,and all soft -wooded greenhooee 
plants, except geraniums, will root quickly if 
cuttings are taken from plants in free grow th, 
and inserted in sand and water. The simplest 
n.ethod is to use pans or saucers two inches 
deep ; put in one inch of silver-send, and fill up 
to the edge with water; then insert the cxii- 
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tiogs, 80 that thej will hold np -with their lower 
ends touching the bottom of the saucer. Place 
these in the centre, and keep the glass over, 
and maintain the heat at 7(P. Geranium cut- 
tmgs put in pure sand or half sand and half fine 
loam, the pots or pans well drained, and the 
soil kept onlv moderately moist ; temperature 
W to 75*. If seeds are put in with cuttings, 
lay squares of glass over to prevent evaporation 
till the seeds have sprouted ; then remove the 
glasses, and place inverted pots under the seed- 
pans to lift them up to the light ; give air a 
little at first, and at last lift them out before 
the seedlings run up and become attenuated. 
Best not to mix things together, but amateurs 
can hardly help it ; when the subjects are all of 
one kind, the management is mucli more simple. 
The square seed-pans sold by Adams and Co., 
Belle Isle, London, N., increase the available 
space one-third, as they fit close together and 
are admirable for seeds. Best to trim the lamp 
last thing at night, first thing in the morning, 
and at noonday, as the flame sometimes gets 
weak after six or seven hours. Tray to be filled 
with silver.sand or soft red sand to the rim. If 
signs of mildew, let the sand go almost drv ; 
give air by drawing both glasses over the 
centre ; keep up the heat to 7SP at least. If in 
greenhouse, keep one end of the house warm and 
dose for the newly-rooted cuttings as they are 
removed firom the case. Beginners fail through 
Bttemptin|[ too much. Melons and cucumbers, 
seeds, cuttmgs of fuchsias, faiiy roses, Solanum 
capsicastrum, verbenas, petunias, lobelias (seed 
or cuttings), minfulas, variegated mint, helio- 
tropes, and short joints of calceolarias are the 
easiest practice. Take cuttings when the young 
shoots are about three inches long ; never at- 
tempt to root old wood : remove the cuttings 
from fuchsias and calceolarias by a touch with 
the thumb, so as to snap them off *'with a 
heel," that is, with a thickened base ; other- 
vrise cut them off close to the joint they start 
from ; trim off only as many leaves as will 
leave a sufficient space bare for insertion ; never 
attempt to root lar^^e cuttings until you have 
had much practice m propagating. Bow seeds 
in fine rich mould. Small seeds barely cover 
with a sprinkle of &ae earth (not cand) ; seeds 
as large as convolvulus cover a quarter of an 
inch ; seeds as large as melons one inch. In 
potting off, best to have pots and soil warmed ; 
if that is not convenient, oe careful not to chill 
the plants. Use light rich mould, and have a 
separate mixture extra sandy to place round 
the young roots. A mixture of turf or peat, 
leaf-mould, loam, very rotten dung, and suver- 
flund equal parts, well broken and blended, will 
do for every kind of young plants from seeds 
and cuttings; put one-third of crocks in the 
pots for drainage, and replace them in the case 
as soon as possible ; shut close, and keep up 
the heat to 7o° or 75° for a few days; then give 
air. If the soil is moderately moist when thev 
are potted, a light sprinkle over the leaves will 
suffice till the pots are nearly dry; then water 
with the tepid water drawn from the boiler, 
refill the case with boiling water, put the 
glasses half on, cover with shade if the sun 
>faines on it, and towards evening shut down 
close. Next day sprinkle only, and take care 
neither leaves nor roots are made n ery m et. If oil 
is used, have two lamps ; one can be cleiined and 
txixnmed at leisure ready for use, and the plants 
need not be chilled if there is any trouble uith 
the lamp. Never have too long or too open a 
wick; you want a clean, steady flame, and no 
blackB. 
11 oiiiiT IK NBBD oFpEnrawQ. — JS, J. — ^YouT varie- 
jjated holly, unpruned for several years, ana 



now getting open and naked, should be pruned 
at once, and it will require considerable care. 
Take a survey of the tree, so as to have in your 
mind exactly the sort of form you would wish 
it tto grow to ; first cut in every branch that 
extend bevond the general circumference, and 
use a small shai^ saw an.d the best knife you 
have. In cutting back these ramblers, take 
them off, if possible, above a fork, thus— V. By 
leaving two short snags of about an inch beyond 
the fork, you will get three breaks at least. In 
places where there are large openings between 
the branches, cut back the branches on each 
aide about half their length, and let every cut 
be just above a bud or fork, as the hollv always 
has dormant buds at the base of a fork. Tms 
plan will punish the tree least of any, and will 
be best if the position of the tree is such that 
you cannot afford to have it look like a scare- 
crow for a month ; but a more effectual mode 
would be to cut every one of the branches back 
to about two feet from the main stem, so as to 
form a symmetrical skeleton of regular outline 
tapering to the top. The hard wood must be 
cut with a fine saw, and every cut be smoothed 
over vnth a Imife. If you can paint all the 
woimds with collodion, they wul heal the 
sooner ; but an established tvee soon gets over 
its trouble at this time of jesr. After pruning, 
syringe the tree frequently during dry weather, 
not morning and. evening only, but any time 
whenever you can spare five minutes ; but do 
not water the root at all. All the back numbers 
of the Flo HAL Would may be had through the 
booksellers. 

GOOSXBKBRY Caibbpillab. — S. H. M.—We 
strongly object to the use of hellebore to stop 
the gooseberry caterpillar, as it is a poisonous 
substance, and any remaining on the berries 
might prove dangerous if the^ happened to be 
gathered for use before the rain hud washed it 
off. A dressing of the ground under the trees 
with tan is mucn more effectual ; the tan to be 
raked off and burnt after it has lain under the 
trees a week. But for these and most other 
pests of the grub class, hand picking'is the best 
process of eradication ; and it is astonishing 
how much may be done in a brief space of 
time, when, instead of thinking what an awful 
job i*, is, it be set about instanter, and perse- 
vered in till completed. In Jones's ** Gar- 
deners' Receipt Book," a liquor is recouonended 
to be made thus — Boil elder leaves in as much 
water as will cover them till the liquor becomes 
black; then clear and cool it, and to every 
gallon add one gallon of tob icco-water. When 
the trees are quite dry, drench them through 
the rose of a watering-pot, and in ten minutes 
the caterpillars will fall off. 

Doublb-Olazbd Pit.— V. W., Bath. — The angle 
of the frame in your sketch is right, and the 
height, back and front, are consequently right 
also : but a frame six feet wide is a very awk- 
ward affair to manage, and requires consider- 
able space each way for the play of the lights. 
Frames of this width are to be seen everywhere, 
but they are clumsy things in private gardens, 
unless th e lights are divi^d so as fall each way 

thus : Z • ■^^ y°^ double 

glaze, you will vastly increase the power of 
resisting frost; but as frames are so easily 
covered it is hardly worth while to bear the ex- 
pense and trouble. We should advise you to 
make, instead, some coverings of the kind de- 
Eoribed by Mr. Howlett, page 12 of the second 
volume of the Flobal Wobld. Double glaz- 
ing is » matter, foi the consideration of experi- 
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ing too Iftte in the antimm, or, as the winter 
hM been a mild one, they hare perhaps grown 
oat of bloom into leaf for want a£ a onedc. A 
nnrteryman near na grows an immense number 
for market, and has to furnish a lar^ mass of 
them in flower for sn annual festiral. He 
grows them precisely as recommoided in the 
paper which sppeared in the Flobal Wobld 
m March, 1861. After they are potted in Sep- 
tember they are watered and shut up rather 
dose for a fortnight ; they are then aired, and 
alter that hare no care at all until taken out of 
the frames to force. We imagine touts are the 
w<»se for too much kindness. Lily of the Val- 
ley ought not to be grown in pots more than 
one season. Take tl^m up when just breaking 
through the ground, pi<uc out the plumpest 
bulbs and pot them ; replant all the weak ones. 
If these grow in a border that suits them, a 
quanti^ of flowering bulbs may be taken up 
every year. Those sent to Covent Oardm are 
all potted from old borders. 

CtCLAMSKS, AMllVAI.fl VOB THS NoBTH.- Jf.Jf .i9. 

—When done flowering, put them out of doors 
and eiTe no water. When the seeds are ripe 
and the leaves withered, lay them on their sides 
till September, then shake them out and repot 
and juace in the greenhouse, with very Kttle 
water till they are growing freelj. By referring 
back yon wiU find abundant information on the 
subject. The best annuals for a cold day, near 
N^ewcastle, are any of the showy Galifomian 
kinds sown in pans in a pit or f^ame, or on a 
^ntle hot-bed, and planted out when the ground 
IS warm. All thoee specified in last month's 
artide as good for dumps and borders, wUl suit 
your unfiiTOurable dimate if grown during their 
first stage ucder glass. If you grow Oxalis 
rosea, flunnemannia, Nemophila roaculata, 
Iieptosiphon, or Feaslia diantnifiora, or Ipo- 
meas, get them forward in pans, and do not 
I^ant them out till May. Give preference to 
the crimson, purple, and white candytufts, 
Kemophila insignis, Campanula speculum, 
Venus's Navel-wort, Silene armeria,'lLa^^u8ia 
amelloides, Yiscaria oculata, Oilia rosea, Es- 
choltzia croeea, and poeony poppy, and others 
that we hare described as suitable for autumn 
sowing, as they are the hardiest. 
Bphagkitic.— Tr. L. G.— This is a moss which 
abounds in most bogey places, and generally 
grows in spots where it is covered with about 
two inches of water all winter, in sappy unsafe 

S-ound. There are a few spots on Uampstead 
eath where we can always obtain a supply, 
and that is the nearest spot we know for it near 
London. It is a gray moss, of coarse texture, 
▼ery distinct in character, and when bitten be- 
tween the teeth yields a bitter taste. It is use- 
ful for a hundred different purposes in horti- 
culture, and is largely used oy nurserymen to 
pack plants in, as it retains a certain amount 
of moisture when dry to the touch, ond is so 
astringent that it prevents decay of the plants 
packed in it. You can obtain fern spores of the 
first-dass seedsmoi ; any who advertise in this 
work will supply you. 

Plants fob "Wall ob Gbbbkhottsb.— C S. C. T, 
— ^The north.west end of a cool house is just the 
place for a hundred different hard-wooded 
plants, interesting both winter and summer. 
If you have a border therewith eighteen inches 
of soil, rich sandy loam and tur^ peat, eoual 
parts, you might cover the wall with camellias. 
Magnolia grandiflora, Stauntonia latifolia, or 
any of the shrubs recommended to H. M. G. 

Htbtlb Fbvoxs.— 12. Fortaith.—Ai first thought, 
it seems as if a myrtle fence would be best 
adapted for gardening in Italy or in the moon ; 
but on a second thought the thing assumes a 



feasible shape, and we remember to hare one* 
done something like it. Our freak was to hava 
a row of dwarf myrtles as the front line of a 
bdt of shrubs, and we propagated plants for the 
purpose, phmted them out on nice ridi soil, and 
took them up every autumn and kept them in 
pots all winter. We have one of the identical 
plants now, an old stump which was left out 
with dozens of others of the same lot, and the 
only one that escaped;the winter of 18ea>61. It 
is quite a wonder that, in our papers on ever- 
green shrubs, we did not go into the sutgeet at 
kngth. You can do it certainly for a division 
line of four or five feet high. Treat them as 
bedding'plants ; prune them snfBdent to keep 
them dose and regular; give plenty of water aU 
summer ; take up in October, and pack thdr 
roots in sand, or pot them, and plant out again 
at tbe end of April. M. communis is the only 
myrtle fit for the purpose. 

TAaious.— «r. 12.— Mucn obliged for the seeds, 
wldch we have divided and detpatdied to the 
correspondents who applied for them. The finest 
of the grasses is probably Aira caneecens, tbe 
coarser probably Aira prsscoz. Yon know how 
unsatisfactory it is to name plants from imper- 
fect specimens, especially ftms and grasses. — 
^reM^n^y. -'Narcissus exigencis, which your 
firiend is anxious to obtain, we can find no tid- 
ings of, either in Sweet's Hortus BrituinicnSy 
Don's Catalogue, or any of the more generally 
used books of reference. Cui any reader oblige 
our correspondent with information concern- 
ing it ? we imagine it to be one of the extin- 
guished Hippeastrums, which, with other good 
thingSj has been trodden out by the over- 
powermg pace of the bedding system. Your 
fuchsia curls its leaves because the weather is 
cold ; it will be all right in a week or two, when 
we luive a little more sunshine.—J?. M, Q." 
Myrtles, Veronica Lindleyana, Ceanothus papil- 
losus, Metrosideros capitatus, Habrothamnus 
fasdculatus, vrill be good subjects for your 
little unheated house on a south wall. The last 
will require shade when in bloom, and as it 
blooihs on last year's wood, must not be pruned 
after flowering. Other suitable subjects may 
be discovered in plenty by reference to past 
issues of the FlobalWohld.— IF. P. — We are 
very sensible of your kindness, but unless the 
lists were sent from the houses direct, we could 
not notice them. Such of the trade who can 
do without the publidty of the Flobal Wobu> 
may emoy their independence, the better for 
those wno know the value of pubUdty among 
some seven thousand readers. — W. W. f. — A 
handfVil of quicklime thrown into a tub of wdl 
water will soften it by the time it has settled 
dear. Try what a few drops of hartshorn will 
do. We have nothing but nard well water for 
our greenhouse plants, and we have it pumped 
up in advance of use to be exposed for some 
time, and it modifies itself under the action of 
that mighty rectifier— the atmosphere. 

*«* We cannot guarantee replies oy post in aaj 
case. Our garden is not open to visitors, nor 
have we time to accept the numerous invitations 
sent us to visit the gardens of friends. We are 
greatly obliged for numerous packets of seeds 
sent; but we do not undertake, in any case, to 
grow them. Numerous letters reach us every 
month after the Number is printed. We are 
most anxious to oblige, and we hope none will 
think that non-reply means inattention, as we 
attend to every letter that arrives before Uie 
20th, and most oareftilly to tiiose that coma 
earlier. 

Waltoxiak.— We are informed that Mesan. 
Hooper, of Covent Garden, supply mortars for 
the Waltonian at 2$, per box or 10. 
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AMELLIAS have bloomed superbly this season, and a 
few very promising new varieties have been introduced. 
The collections we have visited which are most deserv- 
ing of mention, were those of Messrs. Henderson, Pine 
Apple Place, Edgeware Eoad, Messrs. Milne, Wands- 
worth Eoad, and Mr. W. Paul, Waltham Cross. The 
Messrs. Milne, as usual, generously threw open their 
camellia house to the public, and there were thousands 
of visitors, while the exhibition lasted. The old trees 
of Corallina and Chandleri there were one mass of 
bloom. Eximia on the back wall was extra fine, the 
colour almost scarlet, and the variety is very free in 
growth. A large tree of Chandleri elegans, which has towered up to the 
roof, and threatens to lift up the glass, was smothered with finely-formed 
fiowers of a rich rose colour, and Marchioness of Exeter and Donckelaari, 
were as good as ever for brightness of colour, and deep green foliage. We 
were privileged also to see a few of the new ones just in the proper state 
to judge their merits. .One of these is a decided beat on Princess Frede- 
rick William, and perhaps the finest camellia yet raised. It is called 
Amsena, and is well named. The petals are beautifully smooth, carnation 
striped, the flower very double, and the habit of the plant excellent. The 
other is Punicea, the flowers large, double to the centre, the petals firm 
and smooth, evenly cupped, and of the richest crimson ; so rich and bright 
that some of the good old reds look like brickdust beside it ; the foliage a 
rich deep green, and broadly oval. As a classification is of special value 
for reference, we add here a list of the varieties which we marked down 
as the best in the several collections : — 

New Camellias. — ^Adelina Benyennti, white, blotched with i^^e, lar^a atid band* 
some; Annette Frauchetti, rose, finely imbricated, with a stripe ut^ white duwn the 
centre of each petal; Belle Jeannette, very large, velvety rose, etripc^d and epott^ 
with white ; Beali Falmen, rich warm crimson, exquisite shape ; Bella di Poat^era^ 
bright rose, striped with white, very fine ; Bonomiana, fine largo while, with doublft 
stripes of red, very uncommon, and ought to be in every collect ion | CosUa, whtto 
shaded with red, very pretty, good shape, and one of the best ; C(Llliformi!)| ro^j pinki 
finely imbricated flower, good shape ; Columba, bright rose, very Ijir^^et ^^aaly 
Gated f Gompacta alba, white, very large, smooth petals, very free blgoui||r»4 ~ 
VOL. V. — VO, V 
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rior to any of the old double whites ; Countess of Derby, creamy white, with a large 
rose stripe down the centre of each petal ; very regular extra large size, very handsome ; 
Cup of Beauty, pure white, delicately streaked with pink, a large and finely-shaped 
flower; Duchess of Buccleugh, bright carmine, with a stripe of white ; Egeria Hombert, 
brilliant rose, centre petals clearly veined, very beautifully imbricated ; General La- 
fayette, splendid crimson, large and good shape ; Gigantea, bright rose, good shape, 
great substance, and an immense flower, larger than Marchioness of Exeter ; G-uglielma 
Ottolini, bright cerise, striped with white, imbricated ; Kossuth, bright scarlet, very 
full and admirably formed; Mathotiana Alba, new white, very large, extra, fine shape, 
good foliage ; Peart, snowy white, fine form, petals of great substance, beautifully im- 
bricated ; Princess Frederick William, carnation striped, fine imbricated form ; Regina 
del Gigantea, red, enormous flowers, very showy, resembling Reticulata in size ; 
Saccoi Nova Vera, rosy pink, very double, resembling a fine rose ; Trackir, a splendid 
variety from Florence, the outer petals bright rose, and of a lighter colour in the centre, 
free bloomer, very large ; the plant is of a compact habit, and the foliage of a beautiful 
green; Valtevaredo, bright rose, beautifully formed, one of the very best j Wilden, rose, 
fine shape, free bloomer, good foliage, one of the best. 

Old and Cheap Camellias.— ^AtYe; Alba plena, the old double white, one of the 
very host ; Alba penestrata, white, finely imbricated ; Alba semiduplex, large and 
very handsome, semi-double, white, with showy anthers, an old and scarce variety ; 
Candidissima, white, large ; Fimbriata, pure white, fine form, and every petal beauti- 
ftUly fringed ; Oohroleuca, yellowish-white ; Virgine de Coll«beate, white, with double 
rows of petals, the only camellia in cultivatiou of this f<vm. Stripisd: AXhe^E 
(Chandler), carnation striped, one of the best of its class ; feennyi de Boul, oarnaine 
striped and tipped, finely imbricated 5 Catherine Longhi, rosy-carmine, with wiiite 
stripe down each petal, fine sliowy flower and good form ; Countess of EUesinere, 
creamy white, delicately striped, large and very fine shape ; Countess of Orkney, white, 
striped carmine, extra fine ; De la Reine, snowy white, very delicately mottl^ and 
striped with rose, extra fine form ; Double Striped, or Variegata, aimsou, mottled 
white, blooms early; Irabricata alba, white, striped and blotciied with rose j Jenny 
Lind, white, striped with delicate rose, very compact and free bloomer ; Jubilee, fine 
blash-whiie ground, with delicate rosy-pink stripes and markings, very good form ; 
Princesse Bacchiocchi, rich carmine, striped with white ; Teutonia, rosy-pink, shaded 
and striped with white, sometimes produces flowers pure white, a very pretty variety 5 
Tricolor, semi-double, rosy-blush ground colour, with bright scarlet markings, very 
showy ; Targioni, white, striped with carmine. 

Slush. — ^Adelaide, creamy blush, flaked and blotched with pink, very pretty; 
Alexina, blush, very delicately marked with rose, exceedingly pretty ; Aniericana, 
blush-white, with rosy picotee-like markings ; Lady Hume's Blush (or Incarnata), 
beautiful creamy blush, very distinct, and everybody's favourite. 

Carmine and Mose. — Archiduchesse Augusta, deep rose ground, shaded and veined 
with purple, a very singular variety ; Archiducea Giovanni, scarlet, with bright rosy 
centre petals, striped white ; Augusta Delfosse, velvety carmine, hexagonal shape ; 
Beali rosea, bright rose, small oval petals, finely formed, very beautiful 5 Bruceana, 
deep rosy-crimson, very large j Chandleri, brilliant crimsoa-red, sometimes beautifully 
mottled with wliite ; CoUetti, deep red, covered with large white blotches ; CoralUna 
(Chandler), brilliant crimson-red, large and very handsome ; Donckelaari, red, motded 
with white, large semi-double flower, very showy ; Elegans (Chandler), splendid rose, 
occasionally beautifully mottled with white, an extra large and very handsome fbwer ; 
Formosa (Chandler), beautiful soft velvety tose, fine petal, excellent shape, and large 
flower, quite distinct from anything else, splendid foliage, and altogether one oi the 
handsomest in cultivation ; Gem, &ight carmine, with light pink centre, very large, 
great substance of petals, finely imbricated, expressively named, for it is truly a gem ; 
Hendersoni, shaded rose, imbricated, very pretty, and distinct form ; Imbricata, rich 
carmine, smooth waxy petal, occasionally very finely mottled with white, one of the 
best ; Lady Mary Labouchere, fine rosy-purple, good foliage ; Marchioness of Exeter, 
clear rose, large, and very handsome $ Mathotiana, rich crimson, very large, and «xtm 
fine shape, one of the handsomest and best ; Montironi, white, beautihil shape ; Optima, 
rosy-crimson, shaded with white, a magnificent flower ; Pictomm roseum, rose, centre 
petals tipped with white, large, and good form j Queen Victoria, outer petals bright 
crimson, inner petals delicate rose, with white stripes, finely cupped flower ; Reine des 
Fleurs, rich orange-scarlet, very finely imbricated, a splendid variety; Saccoi, very 
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b^Aiiiiful p»l6 ro89» perfect fihape, ono of the yeKy best. Tbw vaiiety it known under 
several other names, and among them Halfida, Saccoi nova, Alphedl, Bosea novg, and 
Angnstina snperba ; Story-, bright rosy-pink, good shape, and bold handsome flower ; 
Washington, scarlet, very bright, large, good petals, and regular; ZaTonla, bright 
orioison, finely shaded, a beautiful and distinct variety. 

"AziLEAS. — The twelve for which Mr. Turner was awarded the firat 
prize at the second show of the Royal Horticultural Society, were beauti- 
ful plants, nicely balanced as to size and shape, and admirably put up 
They consisted of Bride, Duchesse and Due de JN'asaau, Yariegata, Marie, 
Gledstanesi, Constantia rosea, Eulalie, Gem, Adolphe, and Grand Monarque, 
Messrs. Ivery, of Dorking, whose plants were models of culture, ex- 
hibited Flower of the Day, white, occasionally striped with red ; Criterion, 
Lord Raglan, Ardens, Yittata, Glory of Sunning Hill, Alba Illustrata, 
Marie, Bouquet de Flore, Amoena, General Williams, and Alba cinota. 
Messrs. Fraser, of Lea Bridge, had Roi Leopold, Magmfica, a semi-double 
sort; Rosy Circle, Aurora, Criterion, Amcena, Louise Margottin, Trot- 
teriana, Double White, Mrs. Trip, Barclayana, and Flora. Of groups of 
nine, Mr. Todman, gardener to R. Hudson, Esq., Clapham, sent Coronation, 
Eulalie, Princess Royal, Concinna, Optim,a, Iveryana, Amcena, Dr. Living- 
stone, and Bride. Mr. Blog, gardener to S. Gassiot, Esq., Clapham, sent 
Glorv of Sunning Hill, Iveryana, Rosea, Magnifica, Broughtoni, Semi- 
double Purple, Coronata, and Magnificent. Mr. Higgs, gardener to Mrs. 
Barchard, Putney Heath, sent Duke of Devonshire, Louise Margottin, 
Duke of Wellington, Magnificent, Trotteriana, and Bride. Among the 
new Azaleas, Duchesse de Nassau made a conspicuous figure ; the- flowers 
are large, colour warm salmon, with a dash of violet in the upper petals. 
Model, a large rosy-pink, is not very distinct from kinds of the same 
class of colour already in circulation. Distinction, pale salmon, edged 
with white, is a fine variety ; and Dr. Livingstone, rosy-pink, is a real 
advance in form. Messrs. Veitch had some well-grown standard azaleas, 
a form now becoming fashionable, and certainly well adapted both to get 
rid of the tendency of azaleas to become leg|;y and to show off their 
flowers to advantage in large conservatories. Anjong the varieties were— 
Etendard de Fiandres, white, occasionally striped with crimson ; Etoile de 
Gand, salmon, broadly edged with white ; Rubens, glowing rosy-salmon; 
Consolation, pink; Hortense Yervaene, Herzog Adolphe von I^assau, 
crimson ; and Bride, a good white. Messrs. Smith had Due d'Aremberg, 
EHODonENDKONs. — The prettiest Rhododendron at the Royal Horticul- 
tural was from Mr. Young, gardener to R. Barclay, Esq. ; it is called 
Nereus, the flowers small, violet, black blotched ; quite a novelty for con- 
servatory purposes. Mr, Bousie, of Stoke Park, showed an improved 
Ciliatum, called M'Nabianum, the flowers larger and of the same pale rosy 
hue as Ciliatum. We remember a large flowering variety of Ciliatum ex- 
hibited by Mr. Turner three years since, and this appeared to be identical 
with it, so that we suppose it to be the same re-named. Messrs. Yeitoh 
had a beautiful plant of Gibsoni ; and G. Luscombe, Esq. of Kingsridg^, 
Devon, sent cut flowers of R. arboreum and cinnamomeum, bloomed in the 
open air. At Mr. Mongredien's garden. Forest Hill, Rhododendron Nut- 
talli has bloomed superbly. It is one of the gjants of the Sikkim race, 
and probably a parasite when growing among its native hills. It is here 
in a cool house with other Ericaceous plants, and has been the chief at- 
traction for its grandeur as a specimen, and the magnificent development 
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of its flowers. It differs considerably in its general aspects from its com- 
peers ; its huge leaves are of a lighter shade of green than most other rho- 
dodendrons, they are slightly tomentose, when young have a ferruginous 
stain on the under side, and as they attain their full size they hang down 
in whorls at regular distances upon the stem. The specimen before us is 
about six feet high, in a fifteen-inch pot, and has about twenty expanded 
flowers 'which are individually finer than any other rhododendron known, 
and the species might have been correctly named giganteum. Those on 
Mr. Mongredien's plant were however smaller than fiie published figures 
and descriptions. They are somewhat conVolvulus-shaped, the lower 
limb projecting slightly forward, the tube measuring four inches in length, 
and the breadth of the flower across the face about five inches. They 
are produced in terminal corymbs of about half-a-dozen flowers each, the 
colour lily-white, with orange throat, the pistils and stamens projecting 
forward boldly adding to the distinctive character of the flower. For a 
good general list of Azaleas, see Floiull Wokld, Yol. iii., page 8. 

AuEicuLAs. — The first prize at the Royal Horticultural was awarded 
to the Rev. H. Dombrain, for Maclean's Unique, Othella, Ne Plus Ultra, 
Page's Champion, Oliver's Lovely Ann, and Hudson's Apollo. From Mr. 
James came Bright Phoebus, Morning Star, Royal Purple, Duke of Wel- 
lington, Mary Gray, and Waterloo. Mr. Holland, Hounslow, sent Mrs. 
Curran, Orion, May Queen, Negro, Yiola, and Circle. From Mr. Turner 
were good examples of Page's Champion, Ann Smith, Mrs. Smith, 
Fletcher's Mary Ann, Taylor's Glory, Netherwood's Othello, Dickson's 
Duke of Wellington, Spalding's Mary Gray, and Turner's Ensign. Messrs. 
Dobson showed Glory, Prince of Wales, Uncle Tom, Brutus, Privateer, 
Lovely Ann, Fair Maid, Apollo, and Waterloo. Mr. Holland showed 
a dove-coloured seedling, with a white eye, called Mrs. Eyles. 

CiNEBABiAs : — The best at the Royal Horticultural came from Messrs. 
Dobson and Son, who contributed well-grown plants of Captain Schrieber, 
Master F. Watson, Louisa Pyne, Brilliant, Perfection, Hyperion, Mrs. 
Hoyle, Lady Seymour, and Mr. Mamock. From Mr. Turner came Queen 
Yictoria, Adam Bede, Mrs. Hoyle, Eton Boy, Miss Franklin, Brilliant, 
Perfection, Reynold's Hole, and Regulator. Mr. Lamb, gardener to Miss 
Thackthwaite, Norwood Green, Southall, sent well-flowered plants of Mr. 
Watson, Perfection, Prince of Wales, Mrs. Hoyle, Beauty, and Modesta. 
Mr. James, gardener to W. F, Watson, Esq., Isleworth, contributed Sarah, 
Lord Raglan, Lord Elgin, Perfection, Constancy, and Conqueror. From 
Mr. Wiggins, gardener to W. Beck, Esq., Worton Cottage, Isleworth, 
came Amy, Queen Yictoria, Baroness Rothschild, Duke of Cambridge, Mrs. 
Coleman, and Perfection. Of seedlings one or two were shown. Mr. 
Turner furnished James Andrews, a bright purplish self; Yicar of Caunton, 
dark disk with a white ring round it, and broadly edged with crimson, 
Prairie Bird, blue, with small white ring round the disk ; Mrs. Harvey, 
dark disk, set in a broad belt of white, and tipped with crimson ; Great 
Western, something like James Andrews, but with more crimson in it ; 
Artist, crimson, with pale centre ; Queen of the May, dark disk, encom- 
passed by a white ring, and tipped with crimson ; and Eton Boy, crim- 
son. Messrs. Smith of Dulwich, Turner of Slough, Henderson and Sons, 
Wellington Road, St. John's Wood, have fine collections now in bloom. 
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OUVIBANDBA PENESTRALIS. 



Among receat introdactions to oar stoves, 
few plants have caused greater sensation 
than this cariosity from Madagascar. 
When first exhibited by Messrs. Veitch, it 



attracted the attention and excited the 
admiration of the horticnltural world far 
more than any novelty of the past twenty 
years, and now that it has been distributed, 
and has its proper place in 
the stove aquarium, it is as 
much admured as ever for 
its beauty, and continues to 
excite curiosity as an example 
of one of the freaks of Nature. 
The best account of this rare 
plant which has yet appeared 
is in the third volume of 
"Recreative Science," from 
the pen of Mr. C. W. Crocker, 
of £ew, who has contributed 
to the same work numerous 
able papers on the palms, and 
other rarities of the national 
collection. We introduce it 
to the attention of our readers 
as a choice subject for culti- 
vation, and one that, by its 
peculiar* constitution, will 
severely try the skill of the 
cultivator. For the intro- 
duction of this plant we are 
indebted to the Rev. W. Ellis, 
author of " Three Visits to 
Madagascar," a zealous mis- 
sionary, who, amid the dan- 
gers of preaching the Gospel 
in a land whei'e, for many 
years past, the life of a Chris- 
tian has been reckoned of less 
value than that of a beast of 
the field, has found time to 
explore the rivers and woods 
of that luxurious island, and 
add to the stores of our know- 
ledge of its animal und vege- 
table products. Mr. Ellis was 
the discoverer of the wonder- 
ful orchid Angrsecum sequi- 
pedale, exhibited by Messrs. 
V eitclj,before the Floral Com- 
mittee of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society, on the 10th 
of December last, as well as 
of many other curious and 
beautiful additions to the 
tenantry of our stoves. The 
OBQijrs of Fkuctificitiok.-I. Inflorescence, natond size: plant was known vaguely 
2, the same previous to expansion; 3, the cap or calyx in which long oetore Mr. JBjllis set out 
the blossoms are inclosed, as in fig. 2 ; 4, portion of matured upon his last voyage to Mada- 
bloasom spike magnified; 5, one ot the pieces of the penanth gascar.' and it was at the sue- 
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took with him a drawing of it for purposes 
of identification, having distinctly in his 
mind, as an object properly associated with 
his divine mission, to send to England 
whatever rare and beautiful objects he 
should find of a character suitable for cul- 
ture in this country. Plants were soon 
found, but it was a less easy matter to se- 
cure their safe transmission to these shores. 
They were planted in glass jars filled with 
water, were carried safely to the Mauritius, 
iind were at last landed in England, and 
presented to the Royal Botanic Gardens of 
kew, and Regent's Park, whence they were 
distributed as soon as their proper culture 
was sufficiently understood to allow of their 
increase. 

The generic name OuvWandra is de- 
rived from the native appellation of the 
plant. It is called in«Madagascar Ouvira- 
drtMOf the water yam. It is a common in- 
habitant of the brooks and rivers of that 
country, and is a common artioU of food — 
the fleshy root, when cooked, yielding an 
abundance of nutritious farina. Mr. Ellis 
says **the roots are collected at certain 
seasons of the year, and sent to the markets 
in great plenty, beinjg highly esteemed and 
used in much the same way as we use the 
potato." The specific name fenestralis 
explains itself; it means the window leaf, 
the foliage of the plant consisting of ribs 
and veins only without parenchyma, so that 
the leaves consist of net- work only, natural 
skeletons. In the young leaves some par- 
enchyma is present, but this disappears as 
they arriVe at maturity, when the net-work 
of whitish green threads presents a lace- 
like appearance, and every movement of 
the water causes them to wave about with 
a most graceful mobility. The leaves are 
wholly submerged, but the flower-scape 
rises above the surface of the water, and 
though by no means beautiful, is neverthe- 
less as interesting as any other part of the* 
plant. 

The leaves, which are the principal ob- 
jects of attraction, grow to a length of from 
fifteen to eighteen inches, and average two 
to three inches wide. From the base of the 
leaf run from ten to fifteen nerves parallel 
with the mid-rib, but converging together 
both at the base and the apex, so as to form 
a lengthened oval outline. These nerves 
are connected by thinner threads, which 
thus form a rectangular lace-like pattern, 
extremely regular and exquisitely deUcate 
in conformation. In the growth of this 
plant we see a compensating principle simi- 
lar to that observed in Vallisneria spiralis, 
though of a different kind. In Vallisneria, 
the spiral flower-Stalk oontracts or unrolls 
according to the depth of the water, so as to 



keep ihe flowers above the surface ; in this 
plant the leaf-stalks grow to a lesser or 
greater length, according to the depth of 
water, so that the leaves are always in a 
horizontal position about an inch or so be- 
neath the surface. The flower-scape is a 
forked spike covered with minute blossoms 
of a whitish green colour, itnd are succeeded 
by an abundance of seeds which ripen in 
this country, and are generally fertile. 

In the culture of this plant many diffi- 
culties have been experienced, but they 
have all been surmounted, and it may be 
grown in any stove, either in an aquarium 
devoted to such plants as Nelumbium^ 
Nymphssa, and Limnochares, or in a vessel 
expressly constructed for it. In any case 
it must be wholly immersed, and have 
dtove temperature. Success is only to be 
Loped for by an imitation of the conditions 
under which the plant grows in its native 
country ; and, therefore, the cultivator will 
do well to consult Mr. Ellis's account of its 
habit and economy. It grows in streams 
of tepid water, under a burning sun. Like 
the Potamageton of our own brooks it likes 
to root in a rich, firm loam, and it prefers 
a flowing stream of pure water. Whether 
the last condition will ever be adopted 
remains to be seen. Hitherto it has been 
grown in stagnant water, or the vuAer is 
changed only at intervals. We commend 
to the attention of the spirited cultivators of 
stove plants the idea of constructing for this 
plant a tank with a constant run of tepid 
water, in which, doubtless, its growth will 
be more satisfactory than under other con- 
ditions. 

Whether in a special tank — ^which is 
certainly advisable— or grouped with other 
tropical aquatics, the soil should be strong 
yellow loam without any admixture of 
manure, over this should be laid broken 
spar or quartz, or large well-washed 
pebbles. As in the cotirse of time the spar 
or pebbles will get coated with a green 
growth of conferv8B, they will require to be 
occasionally removed and scrubbed or re- 
placed with new material. The plant must 
at all seasons have as much light as pos- 
sible ; this is especially necessary with 
young plants, which are apt to die if 
shaded, or if the weather is cloudy for any 
length of time. The temperature during 
summer should average 76* to 85% but 
during bright sunshine 90° will not be too 
high, as the brooks of Madagascar are often 
at that temperature for weeks together. 
Seedling plants should be raised on thin 
layers of loam laid on tiles submerged about 
three inches, from which they may be re- 
moved^ for planting when beginning to 
show signs of maturity in becoming skele- 
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tenked. To guide the cnltiyator as to the 
MKtent of space a plant will reqtiire, we may 
mention that the host ^lant at Eew ex- 
tended its leaves over a space of nearly five 
f6et diameter, and a square or circular tank 
of at least those diniensions should be 
adapted fbr it. There is in this country 
another species, not so well known as 
Fenestralis. It is called Ouvirandra ber- 
neiiana, and is distinguished from the other 
by its narrower leaves and coarser threads, 
a&d by producing three or five branched 



spikes of rosy flowers. This will luoeeed 
with the same course of treatment, but is 
less esteemed because less elegant. 

The subjoined figure will show how this 
rare plant may be grown in a stove wliere 
there is no tank, or in a greenhouse or oon? 
servatory, and it places within the reach of 
every gardener and amateur one of the 
most remarkable productions of tropical 
climates. We aremdebted to "LlUustra- 
tion Horticole" for this excellent- adapta- 
tion of the idea of the Waltonian case. ^ j 
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LITTiLB GAEDENS AKD PLOWEET WINDOWS. 

{Continued from page 79.) 



Febn 0a8B8. 

The fern-case, as every one knows, is to 
enable town people to grow ferns and lyco- 
pods in the midst of smoke and draught; but 
the fern-case requires careful management 
to give it a creditable appearance. Every- 
body who has had to do with one knows 
what a tendency the ferns have to fog off, 
or get drawn up ; we believe this may be 
counteracted by means of fine wire gauze, 
which will admit the necessary air filtered 
and purified, ' The ferns most suitable for 
the case are those of dw^rf habit ; those we 
have already named will do, but there are 
others, as Asplenium septentrionale, A. al- 
ternlfolia, Adlantom capUIas veneris, etc., 



which are of very dwarf habit, but we 
fear these have become scarce in a wild 
state, and of high price in trade. The 
ferns may be planted in the soil described 
already ; the case should be drained, but if 
in a room, something should be placed to 
catch the surplus water; the foliage should 
be sprinkled occasionally, but the case 
should not be closed up while very wet. 
Lycopods, of which there are several va- 
rieties, are all suited to the fern-case. 

Although the aquarium is beyond our 
province, yet as it is becoming a common 
window ornament, a few words respecting 
it may not be out of place. Our impression 
is that the aquarium opens on a wide scale 
the study of the principles of the economy 
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of nature. la it ive find proof that no- 
thing is wasted ; hy a little thoughtful 
study, and a little close attention to the 
aqutorium, we may be enabled to under^ 
stand ho Mr the gas repelled from human 
lungs may furnish wholesome food to the 
plant or tree ; how the plant or tree having 
reoeived and decomposed that gas, returns 
the pure element which is essential to our 
existence. In the aquarium we behold a 
miniature world, in which the animal^ the 
yegetable, and the mineral portions con- 
tribute to each other's support, from the 
fact that a fish cannot exist in water alone 
in a glass case, but can if a water weed 
be placed in with it. We learn that the 
animal and the vegetable kingdoms are 
essential to each other's existence in more 
ways than one ; through it we begin to 
realize something of the Divine wisdom 
displayed in even the simplest form of 
creation. "We may place a pond weed, a 
couple of sticklebacks, and a water snail 
in a glass bottle filled with clear water, 
and having a few pebbles at the bottom, 
we then have an aquarium, a miniature 
world, that we may amuse ourselves with 
for hours. But to the contemplative mind, 
even this may yield an impression that 
cannot, will not admit of being put into 
words, one that sinks deeply into the mind 
and fills it with grateful wonder, that we 
are permitted to behold and trace the 
works of the Creator, whose simplest work 
man can imitate only at an immeasurable 
distance. 

The Little Gbeenhouse. 

This section of horticulture is becoming 
very prevalent. Many of the less assuming 
suburban residences can boast of having a 
small greenhouse attached to tbem ; and 
many working men have built something 
of the kind for themselves; but the manner 
in which some of them are stocked or fur- 
nished, presents an appearance somewhat 
approaching the ludicrous. The object 
appears to be to have something in them, 
no matter what, either a plant or only a 
shabby apology for one, sometimes a few 
leafless sticks in as many pots, sometimes 
pots alone. Of course tins is to be attri- 
buted to inattention or injudicious atten- 
tion, and both may arise from various 
causes; but we have only to do with 
instances where it arises from the want of 
knowing how to do better, and we should 
fail to instruct, were we merely to lay down 
certain rules to be observed at stated times 
of the year ; directions for putting the 
component parts of a watch together might 
bo written out clearly and distinctly, but 
not directions for growing a plant. We 



can only give useful bints, to be applied 
as circumstances dictate ; but skill in plant . 
growing is only acquired by attending to 
causes and effects. A greenhouse enables . 
us to grow exotic plants which would not 
otherwise stand our climate ; it also en- 
ables us to have flowers at a time of the 
year when we should otherwise bo without 
them ; this at once opens the question, 
what axe the best kind of plants to furnish 
a greenhouse with. There are two all- 
important purposes for a little greenhouse : 
one is to make use of it to preserve the 
geraniums, verbenas, heliotropes, and other 
bedding plants during the winter ; the 
other, if there is no garden to furnish, is ' 
to make it a little conservatory, and keep 
up a supply of blooming plants throughout 
the year. Where there is a flower garden, 
the former is the most important purpose 
for the little greenhouse. If during the 
month of August we strike cuttings of 
bedding plants (which will then be in full 
bloom) they can be potted in September, 
and kept out of doors till October, when 
they can be stored up in the greenhouse till 
the following May, which is the time to 
plant them out again. During the winter 
they will want plenty of fresh air, the 
lights or door of the greenhouse should be 
opened as much as possible ; they will want 
comparatively little fire-heat. AH bedding 
plants, excepting heliotropes and agera- 
tums, will stand a very slight frost ; the 
thermometer should not rise above 40° by 
means of fire-heat. Bedding plants will 
require but little attention during the 
winter, it will be necessary merely to pick 
ofl^ dead leaves, and see that they have not 
too much or too little water. The best 
things to remain in the greenhouse during 
the snmmer, we believe, are fuchsias and 
achimenes, these being deciduous even in a 
greenhouse can be placed under the shelves 
or in a corner during the winter ; but in 
the summer one or two fine plants wiU fill 
out a small greenhouse. Achimenes are 
more properly hothouse plants, but they 
flower in a greenhouse, although not so 
well. The soil adapted for both fuchsias, 
and bedding plsjnts is about two parts 
loam, one part rotted dung, and one part ,- 
peat and sand. Although they like a 
little peat, it is by no means essential ; 
and,^ indeed, none of these plants are so . 
particular as to soil as many would have 
us believe. Use the common earth of the 
garden if no other can be procured, and feed 
the plants with liquid manure, where they 
are established iu the pots, and they will . 
do well enough. Liquid manure is easily 
made by putting a shovelful or two of dung 
of any sort into a tub of water, and stirring ' 
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it well ; a little chamber lye may be added, 
bat not too much, as thb is very strong, 
and will soon affect plants ; a sprinkle of 
lime will prevent it becoming offensive. 
Bat apon making a little greenhouse yield a 
supply of blossoms throughout the year, a 
trifle more skill and management will be 
reqaired. The various plants by which it 
may be done are — China primroses and 
lieaths, such as gracilis, hyemalis, colorans, 
etc., for December, January, and February; 
balba, as crocuses, hyacinths, etc., for 
March and April ; cinerarias, geraniums, 
genistas, azaleas, etc., for May and June. 
Fuchsias will make a splendid show in 
July, August, and September ; and chry- 
santhemums will do the same in October 
and November. None of these plants 
require more than a greenhouse tempera- 
ture, and all bloom freely under any 
ordinary treatment. 

The progress of the various subjects 
may be thus described; the bulbs are 
potted in September or October, they 
are immediately plunged or covered with 
light earth, and so left till Christmas ; 
which time we will suppose it is now ; the 
primulas and heatns are in bloom, and 
therefore in the most conspicuous part of 
the house. The fuchsias are bare of leaves 
and cut into shape, and stowed into a close 
compass ; the azaleas, genistas, etc., are 
arranged behind the heaths ; and the 
3inerarias are by themselves near the glass, 
where they can be occasionally sprii^ed. 
The cuttings or offsets are taken from 
the chrysanthemums; these are neatly 
potted and labelled, and placed in a shady 
part of the house. Now is the time to take 
up the bulbs, wash the pots, and bring 
them in. While the heaths are blooming 
they can be coming on, and will begin to 
bloom early in March and last till May, at 
which time the cinerarias and azaleas will 
l)e opening fast. The heaths meanwhile 
ire cut down and placed in the background 
ill the end of April, when they can be 
Tusted out of doors, and covered with a 
jloth or mat, should there be any frost j 
he bulbs as they cease flowering can be 
mt out of doors too, either plunged in the 
jround, or left as they are^ till the foliage 
lies, when they can be stored avray till the 
mtamn, aiad then planted in tlie ground, 
fhffy iclJom bloom wtU in ^ot^ li'atcond 
lina. The isinerariEis, azakaa, |;oinata3,€tc:.f 
low comiDg into bEoom, the [iiadth oFMiiy 
vlll be the gayest of the yifur, Azakaa 
lo not last II gfetit while in" 
ibcy make a grand nppriflraiu 
ird 80 * geraniiiN . ; 
nach longer, they 
ng till Ji^lr, A Iitkiv lundb 



them in flower much longer, but too much 
will diminish their beauty. 

During the early part of the year the 
green-fly will attack greenhouse plants ; if 
these are carefully looked for and destroyed 
as soon as detected, they will never do 
any mischief ; but if allowed to become 
numerous they will make everything look 
shabby. If the plants are examined early, 
and only one or two are seen, these can be 
removed with a brush ; but if they become- 
plentiful we know of nothing better than 
tobacco smoke to destroy them. We have- 
adopted a method of fumigating which 
answers very well ; we steep some coarse 
cartouch paper in diluted saltpetre, tben 
thoroughly dry it, in pieces of this we roll 
the tobacco, then hang them by one end 
and light the other ; they smolder and 
smoke, and invariably do the required 
slaughter. Early in March, or so, the 
fuchsias wUl begin to break, they should 
then be placed in the light. Keep them in 
form by stopping the shoots, and as they 
fill the pots with roots, give them larger ; 
syringe than occasionally, and give them 
a little shading ; by July they will begin 
to fl.ower, and if liquid manure is given to 
stay them, they will bloom that and the 
two following months. Tlie chrysanthe- 
mums will be about rooted, and require 
repotting early in April ; harden them off, 
put them singly, give them as open a 
situation as possible. Either plunge them 
or shade the pots ; shift them into larger 
pots as they require it ; give them liquid 
manure as they become stronger. Keep 
them in due form by stopping or tying, 
and they will be coming into flower in 
October, and will then take the place of 
fuchsias. Towards December these again 
will be going past, when it will come to 
the turn of primroses and heaths. Prim- 
roses are sown early in April, pricked off 
as soon as large enough to handle, potted 
singly when they begin to crowd ; shifted 
as they require it, grown in the shade 
j during the summer, and they will not fail 
) to flower in the winter. The soil we use 
is one half loam, the -other half composed 
of well rotted dung, leaf-mould, peat, and 
sand ; the latter we consider an important 
ingredient 

Heaths find aEtika^ rei^uire peatj tbay 
will i\ot graw in tlie s^m^ kind of soil as 
f^erauinms, nar ihovilJ they ever receive 
liquid manure, if potted in wdl f^auded 
peat, anil grown iu an open situ atian during 
the sntumur, they witl not fail to flower in 
"le wiQt<3r ; the roots nhuuld be carefully 
from tba dun, bat not tlie topi. It 
ijiry that the wood should be well 
Eeqmre plenty of water, but 
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u Autumn advances more care is required 
in using it. 

Geraninms are generally cnt down when 
they have ceased flowering. They are then 
allowed to break in the open air, having 
grown a little. They are generally reduced 
to smaller pots, in which they stand till- 
February, when they are shifted into larger. 
Cinerarias are sometimes grown from seed, 
sometimes from offsets ; when grown from 
seed it is nsually sown in July, in a shaded, 
spot, or in a pan or pot, and placed in the 
shade under a hand-glass. They are pricked 
into other pots as soon as large enough to 
handle,, then shiftsd as they increase in 
size. The soil for these and geraniums is 
two-thirds loam, one rotted dung, with a 
little sand. Genistas will do in the same 
soil, but prefer a little peat added to it. 
When these have done flowering, cut them 
down about half way, plunge or otherwise 
shade the roots ; let them be fully exposed 
while growing. In raising cinerarias from 
offsets, they are taken from the parents in 
August or September, potted singly, and 
otherwise treated the same as seedlings. 
They like a little sprinkling overhead while 
growing, especially while fire is necessary. 
As regards potting, or window gardening, 
the plants we have named are all of easy 
culture, and will answer the purpose we 
have indicated ; but the more aspiring have 
no need to confine themselves within so 
narrow a compass, while there are camellias, 
acacias, roses, and a numberless host of 
other tribes, which only require to be well 
grown to be admired ; nor would we forget 
ferns, which claim considerable attention 
on account of their delicate and graceful 
habit, and for the same reason lycopodiums 
are worthy of a place where there is a con- 
venience for growing them. These, for the 
full development of their beauty, require 
plenty of moisture, rather a humid atmos- 
I>here, and well shading ; the yellowish 
tint they acquire from exposure to sun- 
shine diminishes their beauty considerably. 
Those who are practically unacquainted 
with plant growing had better begin with 
a small stock. The vexation and disap- 
pointment many experience through the 
mistaken notion that it is merely necessary 
to fill a greenhouse with plants to be well 
up in the art of plant growing, frequently 
induces them to give up the attempt, and 
abandon flowers altogether. Had they 
began with two or three plants of easy 
culture, success would have increased their 
love of the art, and induce them to add to 
the stock with improved knowledge, until 
they derived pleasure and gratification 



from it themselves, while suiting a Bright Ex- 
ample to others. Nothing is more common, 
yet nothing can be more opposed to the 
true principles of horticulture than a green- 
house, crammed with plants of various 
kinds, and of different requirements, which, 
if for no other want than that Of room, 
could not develop a single trait of natural 
beauty. A plant, unless it is orbamental, 
or may be made so, is not worth green- 
house room. It is tax better to possess 
half a dozen healthy plants than a host of 
miserable objects which are neither use nor 
ornament. If we would derive satisfaction 
from our work we must not extend it be- 
yond our ability to perform. 

It cannot reasonably be denied that a 
certain amount of recreative amusement is 
required to maintain that health and vigour 
which is essential to the full enjoyment of 
the blessings of this life ; nor can it bto 
denied that many of the ills of life are 
occasioned by neglecting the pleasures of 
home in seeking those which are found at 
a distance. The fable of the dog and the 
shadow may be applied here 5 for the - 
pleasures derived from the place of amuse- 
ment are shadows indeed compared to the 
more substantial ones of home. If an 
Englishman's home is his castle, let him 
act consistently with the sentiment, and 
endeavour to beautify and adorn it. The 
culture of flowers offers a means of doing 
so at once cheap and effectual, one that 
will afford pleasure and interest during it» 
progress, one that is conducive to health 
and peace of mind. 

That something more than the grati- 
fication of the outward sense is to be 
derived from flowers is placed beyond dis- 
pute by the fact that man, who is endowed 
with the, power of thought and with reason, 
finds a pleasure in them which is denied 
the brute creation. Man is gifted with 
thought and reason, and it behoves him to 
maintain those gifts in health and vigour; • 
by due exercise, every flower will afford 
him the means. Let us examine a flower, 
and ask ourselves what is the process of 
its formation — of what is its colouring 
composed ? why has it male and female 
organs ? or why is the generative prin- 
ciple contained in the pollen f We may 
not be able to answer such questions satis- 
factorily ; but they may lead us into a 
train of thought that may liffc our minds 
above the too eager pursuit of mattera 
that can administer only to our physical 
nature. 

F. M. Chitty. ^ 
{To be coniinfted,} 
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Of phmia th«r« kre two rwj obyiom di*- 
iiadtifmi ; samelj-, herbaoeotis and ligne- 
ous. Tbe fitst haye a fibrous frame, of yery 
delkate texture, clothed and embedded 
in cellular matter, variously arranged in 
onticalat and also internal membranes $ 
tbe second, in the early stage of their 
existence, are similarly constituted, but 
their fibres become gradually woody and 
very durable. The positions of the stems 
of both these distinctions are various-; 
some are erect, others declining, many are 
procumbent^ and several are convolving 
or climbers. 

It is on the last of these we shall offer 
a few remarks. Climbing plants, whether 
ligneous, as the grape-vine, or herbaceous, 
as the cucumber, are furnished with ten- 
drils, which have an involving tendency, 
and by which they twine round any other 
plant or slender body which they can em- 
brace. It is observable that these ten- 
drils convolve first ono way, for half their 
length, and the other half the contrary, 
•specially if the first convolutions take no 
hold. The fact of plants being furnished 
with tendrils is an evident sign, that, in 
their culture, they should be supplied with 
a trellis, or some kind of prop, to climb 
upon ; and these trellises, or props, should 
be so formed as to suit the manner in 
which these prehensile members cling to 
their supports. Tendrils are of various 
character ; some, as already said, are con- 
volving; others have no tortuous tendency, 
out instead thereof have their points en- 
larged, like the paw of an animal, and 
with which they cling to any rough sur- 
face ; others again are provided with nume- 
rous fibrous processes along the branches, 
and which adhere to any solid body with 
which they come in contact. These kinds 
of tendrils are exemplified by the ivy and 
Virginia creeper. 

Tendrils are produced from different 
parts of the plants ; from the joints, as 
in the grape-vine ; from the bark of the 
shoots, as the ivy ; from the points of the 
leaves, as in the pea ; or by the twisting 
or bending back of the petioles over any 
horizontal body, near which they grow, as 
in the Virgin's bower. 

Another class of climbers have neither 
tendrils nor fibrous processes to assist their 
elimbing tendency. Their stems having 
a convolute structure, which, as they are 
lengtUetied upvsfaui.^^ k«ep twining round 
any perpend I o silax b- ' ' * h t^ thew raac b , 
The hop and ih' '-^ *''^y 

bean are 



climb to a considerable height, on poles or 
rods placed close to them for that purpose. 
It is remarkable that these two plants 
ascend spirally, in contrary directions ; the 
one turning with, the other against, the 
apparent motion of the sun ; thus showing 
that their convolute action does not depend 
on, or is caused by, any external influence 
to which these plants are subject. It also 
appears that some climbers gain elevation 
by a couvolvant, and others by a retro- 
volvant action ; depending, no doubt, on 
the structural constitution of the stems. 

Whatever may be the cause of these 
curious movements of plants, the cultiva- 
tor's treatment of them is clearly enough 
pointed out by their habit. Hence props 
of various forms are employed, as well as 
trelliage erected in various figures, either 
within or without buildings, and either 
movable or stationary, and composed of 
either wood or of wire 5 of the latter mate- 
rial, some are highly ornamental as well 
as useful. 

Of climbing plants, in general, it may 
be averred they are extremely elegant in 
their positions, and a great majority of 
them bear large and beautiful flowers. 
There are hardly two genera to be found 
more splendidly elegant in their blossoms 
and habit than the Passiflorese and Convol- 
vulacese ; from among which the most suit- 
able ornaments for covering the columns of 
stoves, conservatories, and greenhouses, 
may be selected. The hardy sorts, whether 
herbaceous or woody, are admirably 
adapted for covering naked walls, forming 
arbours, screens, or boundaries in flower- 
gardens. The greater part of them are, 
moreover, easily propagated, by seed, by 
layers, or by cuttings. 

The following are a few of the most 
showy tropical climbers : — Convolvulus 
verticillata, Thunbergia grandiflora, He- 
teropteris cserulea. Convolvulus maximus. 
Cry ptostegia- grandiflora, Pharbitis Learii, 
Teramnus volubilis, Galactia pendula, 
Dalbergia scandens, Ipomoea Eoxburgbia, 
I. involucrata, Thunbergia coccinea, Co- 
lumnea scandens, Combretum purpu- 
reum, Corepegia elegans, Aristolochia 
odoratissima, A. sipho, Petrea volubilis, 
Bignonia floribunda, Combretum como- 
sum, Ipomoea longiflora, I. speciosa, Quis- 
qualis pubescens, Bignonea venusta, lone- 
sia scandens, Pterocarpus scandens, Nepen- 
tlioa phyllamphorfl, K distillatoria, Cle- 
matis grauiliOora, Bignonea grandiflora, 
BiiniatGria splcndens, Thunbergia elata, 
Sokudra ^tut^on^ Gonolobus grandi« 
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flora, Passiflora hirsuta, P. eduUs, Bauhi- 
nia scandens, Jasminum augastifolium, J. 
scandens, Ipomoea grandiflora, Beaumontia 
grandiflora. 

The following climbers are suitable for 
either the greenhouse or conservatory : — 
Cobssa scandens, Clematis chinensis, Jas- 
minum grandiflorum, Clematis Massoniana, 
Caparis splnosa, Aristolochia glauca, Ken- 
nedia monophylla, K. coccinea, Lopho- 
spermum rodochiton, Passiflora cseruleo- 
ramosa, P. incarnata, Caprifolium Japoni- 
cum, C. flexuosum, Tecoma grandiflora, 
T. capensis, Billardiera fusiformis, Convol- 
vulus pannifolius, Sollya heterophylla, Big- 
nonia capreolata, Billardiera scandens, B. 
longiflora/ Wistaria consequana, Kennedia 
Comptontana, Lophospermum erubesccns. 



Hardy climbers being so common and 
well-known, need scarcely be named ; but 
a few may be mentioned, especially as 
several of the new roses have acquired the 
character of climbers. Of these the prin- 
cipal are what are called Ayrshire roses, 
of which there are several fine varieties, of 
different colours, both evergreen and deci- 
duous. The Alpine and Banksian rose^ 
are also climbers, and from them several 
hybrids have been raised. These roses, 
trained on a pyramidal frame, have a fine 
effect as single objects, on turf or else- 
where. Other hardy climbers, or trailer 
are the families of Atragene, Clematis, 
Vitis, Ampelopsis, Aristolochia, Jasminum, 
Periploca, Passiflora, Hedera, Wistaria, 
etc., etc. 



NOTES iFOE LADY GAEDENEES. 



Plowebs that bloom during winter are 
much and deservedly sought after by the 
fair sex of the present generation ; but as 
it is not enough to look afWr them when 
tbe snow and sleet warn us that winter is 
at our door, let us take time by the fore- 
lock, and see, that proper arrangements are 
in due time entered upon, and their wants 
duly attended to during the forthcoming 
spring and summer months ; for if duly 
taken in hand, and properly cared for, 
there are plants enough to form a very re- 
spectable show, to be had in flower during 
the dull months, without the aid of a 
forcing-house. To these, as coming within 
'fhe means, we presume, of the greater part 
o'f our readers, we shall first direct our 
attention, though it must not be denied 
that the gardener's great strength is in 
liis stove and forcing-pit. 

The Neapolitan Violet is a pet with 
'all ladies ; therefore, about this time, if 
-you have any old plants, prepare some 
finely-sifted soil, consisting of one part 
leaf-mould, one part sharp sand, and two 
parts rich loamy earth ; thin away the 
"weakest runners from the plants, then peg 
down those left, and cover to within an 
inch from the end with the prepared soil ; 
frequently sprinkle with soft water, and 
• about the end of May separate them from 
the parent plant, and plant out on a piece 
of north border, nicely prepared for them, 
with three inches of the prepared soil laid 
on and pressed smooth. Plant seven or 
'eight inches apart each way, and during 
summer they must be fTeqnentlyjBprinkled 
from the rose of a watering-pot, otherwise 
Hhe red spider will attack them and destroy 



the beauty of the foliage. All side-shoots 
must be pinched off as they appear, so as 
to concentrate the strength of the plant 
in the main stem and terminal crown. In 
September they must be lifted, with ball 
of soil adhering to their roots, and be either 
potted in four-inch pots^ or planted out in a 
frame placed upon a slight bed of leaves 
and dung, with six inches in depth of 
soil, which must be so managed that it is 
only a few inches below the glass. If 
potted, they may be set in a cold frame, or 
on a shelf near the glass, in a greenhouse, 
but mnst in all cases have abundance of 
air. Confinement, and a position away 
from the glass, would firustrate the culti- 
vator's hopes. If well cared for, they will 
flower from November to March. Should 
there be no old plants on hand, and cut- 
tings have in consequence to be procured, 
they must be pricked into pans, and be 
placed in a hot-bed, or under a bell-glass in 
a warm house, until they are struck, after- 
wards to be treated ns above recommended 
for layers. 

The Tbeb Violet may be treated in 
precisely the same manner, excepting that 
the Neapolitan requires to be propagated 
afresh every spring,' whereas the tree violet 
increases in height and beauty every year 
for several successive years. The way they 
are formed is by perseveringly pinching off 
the side-shoots as they appear, and the 
plants must bo shifted into larger pots as 
they appear to require it, yet be cautions 
not to over-pot this plant, or to let worms 
get into the soil to disarrange the drainage. 
As soon as they have done flowering, place 
out of doors on a hard floor in a ^adbd 
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plaw, using the syringe every day in dry 
weather, and allow them to remain out as 
long as the weather permits in autumn. 

Tbee, or Pybakibal Miononkttb.— 
The latter form, when well trained, is cer- 
tainly the most pleasing, hut whichever 
fonn of training may he adopted, now is 
the time for sowing. Fill small pots with 
loamy soil, in which a little well-rotted 
dung is hlended ; sow a pinch of seed in 
the centre of each pot, and place on a shelf 
near the glass », when well up, gradually 
thin until only one strong plant is finally 
retained. If the pyramidal form is adoptea, 
train out the side-shoots, and stake re- 
gularly. All flowers must he in all cases 
pinched out as soon as formed ; if trees are 
wanted, the strength of the plant must for 
a time be coniined to the main stem by 
pinching away all the side -shoots, as well 
as the flower from the leader. When the 
desired height is attained, a trellis of the 
umbrella form must be put in, and the 
shoots trained over it. The plants will 
require shifting into larger pots as they 
advance, and to be supplied with liquid 
manure. These muse all through the 
summer be grown under the protection 
of glass, in an airy situation, and be fre- 
quently syringed to keep off the red spider. 
Pots of mignonette may be had in winter 
for dressing flower-stands, by sowing a 
month or six weeks later, and retaining 
from three to six plants in a pot, not pinch- 
ing off the flowers, unless they show before 
they are wanted ; but these are not to be 
compared with a well-grown plant on the 
training system. 

Chbtbamthemum, though more pro- 
perly belonging to the autumn floweis, yet 
it stands so far into the whiter, and fills up 
such a blank as to be indispensible. Strike 
cuttings at once, if not done, by placing in 
heat, and, although rather late, nice neat 
plants may yet be produced, perhaps better 
adapted for general purposes of decoration 
than the huge specimens grown for eihibi- 
tion. Take the cuttings six or seven 
inches long, cut under a joint, and trim off 
the leaves and buds for about half their 
length. This prevents -them throwing up 
suckers, and also preserve a clean stem of 
shout two or three inches in length. - To 



prevent the cuttings flagging too much, tie 
each one up to a small stick, and sprinkle 
frequently wiUi water over the foliage, but 
be cautious not to give too much upon the 
soil to cause them to rot ; a piece of paper 
or some other material must be placed over 
them for shade, until they are rooted. 
When fit for potting off, put each plant into 
a four or five-inch pot, replace the plants in 
their former situation until they have taken 
hold of the new soil, when their stems 
must be stopped, to cause them to throw out 
lateral branches, and this must be repeated 
until July, after which they must not be 
stopped, as they will require to be put into 
larger pots as they advance in growth, 
until they are finally placed in their bloom- 
ing-pots in July. The soil for the chry- 
santhemum should be rather light and fine 
for the first potting, hut af^er that it should 
be loamy, and contain a large proportion 
of rotten manure, also for large pots use it 
rough, and press very firmly into the pots. 
When the warm weather sets in, they may 
be placed out of doors on a hard flooring, 
with moss or litter placed round their pots, 
to preserve the roots from drought. As 
the chrysanthemum is a thirsty plant, and 
must never he allowed to flag for want of 
water, liquid manure may be given once or 
twice a-week, and the plants must he 
housed again before the autumnal frosts 
injure them ; but in all favourable weather, 
must have plenty of air admitted to them. 
Primula sinensis sow at once ; place a 
piece of glass over the pot, and place in a 
warm situation. Also sow at this time on 
firmly pressed soil a pinch of cineraria 
seed ; cover with glass until the seed has 
generated. Both these will be useful for 
winter flowering if got in at once ; their 
after culture must form the subject of ano- 
ther paper. Also, in order that time may not 
he lost, put in cuttings of Solanum capsicas- 
trum and pseudo capsicima ; also of Tree 
carnations, salvias, especially Salvia splen- 
dens, or any other plant that is known to 
flower in winter. Those who can reckon 
on a warm house or pit for their winter 
flowers, have many things now to get in, 
either as cuttings, seeds, or plants, about 
which we must say a few words hereafter. 

H. E. 



A PEEP AT THE NEW E0SE3 AT MESSES. EEASEE'S 
NUESEEY. 



The first real day of sunshine in spring sets 
us thinking of our garden favourites. Ac- 
cordingly, as a worshipper of the Queen of 
Flowers, I set off this genial afternoon, to 



pay my devoirs at the nearest floral 
shrine, by a visit to the nurseries of Messrs. 
J. and J. Fraser, Lea Bridge Boad. 

The Messrs. F. are well-known sue- 
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c«88ftil axkibitoff » partieularlj in the olasp 
of new roBes, go that I expected to gratify 
my curiosity by a peep at some of the 
forthcoming beauties of the season ; nor 
was I altogether disappointed, though it is 
early days yet to behold the debutantes in 
full array. 

I found a large house full of remarkably 
fine well-grown plants, as, indeed, I al- 
ways find them at this establishment in 
various stages of growth. Some of the 
older varieties, such as T. Gonbalt> S. d'un 
Ami, and a few other early sorts, were in 
full bloom, as also were some two or three 
of the novelties, with more coming on, 
which I purpose to criticise more in detail 
at a fature opportunity. It is one thing to 
read the glowing descriptions of their pro- 
geny by £bo French raisers, hnt quite ano- 
tiier to hear that of the candid and expe- 
rienced cnltivator, who actually grows and 
blooms them here ; and I am iadebted to 
Messrs. F.'s very intelligent rose foreman 
for the following information, which I give 
as likely to prove interesting and beneficial 
to intending speculators, in the merits of 
the yet untried aspirants for the honours 
of the exhibition table. How many of 
the fifty or sixty sorts in the lists of Messrs. 
Wood and Wm. Paul will attain them, and 
be permanently inscribed in the ^roU of 
worthies, remains to be seen. 

The most promising of the " new brood," 
which have not as yet been shown, appear, 
as fiir as at present ascertained by actual 
observation, to be H. P.'s Adolphe, Noblet, 
A. Damaizin, Alex. Dumas, Turenne, and 
Souvenu: de Gompte de Cavour (Margottin), 
a dark crimson and black shaded, large, 
full, and vigorous. This is likely to prove 
a real '^ trimmer." JBcauty of Walttiam 
(Wm. Paurs) seems also to be a good rose, 
though not particularly novel in colour or 
character. H. P.*s Comtesse de Segnieur, 
and Monte Oristo, are of little promise, 
and had better be avoided. Compte de 
Falloux has been already exhibited, and 
though much pufied, is scarcely likely to 
equal, much less to surpass, Senateur 
Yaisse, G. de Santhenay, or the velvety 
Louis XIY. 

Of tiie past season's roses I can speak 
from my own experience to some extent. 
H. P.'d Due de Oozes, Jean Bart, and 
Princess Mathilde, are all very dark, free 
in the autumn, and vigorous in growth, 
and likely to make good sorts for the 
vicinity of the metropolis. Gen. Washing- 
ton is also A 1. Of the lighter colours 



Mad. Fnrtado, by some oonaid^»d tha gMji 
of the season, is » briUiaat colour, some- 
thing between B. Prevost and La Raina, 
with a touch of Col. de Rougemont. I am 
not yet decided whether this may be eoa- 
sidered a suburban rose. I am told that 
Marquise de Paris promises to play an im- 
portant part in future contest. It is some- 
thing like General Kleber, an old summer 
rose, but brighter in colour Imd superior 
in form. B. Catherine Guillot is described 
as of the colour of Bouquet de Flore, with 
the shape and habit of L. Odier. (Bnch a 
combination of qualities ought to produce 
something out of the common way. Among 
new T.'s, I think Due de Magenta will be 
the most useful. It has stood the last win- 
ter with me out of doors, protected only by 
a little cinder-ashes round the collar, and 
even this was removed before the last spell 
of frost. It is much less cut up than Sa- 
franot by the side of it, and is now throw- 
ing up vigorously from the roots. 

I could not avoid noticing, during my 
visit, a remarkably fine lot of plants in 
frames, well hardened off, and with my 
"flower-pot '* system of {ffotection, fit even 
to be planted out at once ; and this leade 
me to add a word to the waverers, some of 
whom I have in my eye. There is stHl 
time to commence rose culture this season, 
but it must be with plants out of pots, on 
their own roots, or Manetti, either kind do 
well near towns. The end of next month 
is time enough to turn them out, but seleet 
them at once. Standards and worked 
plants, out of the ground, of choice sorte, 
have long been exhausted, and there are 
plenty of cultivators short of the varieties 
they wish for, who will be compelled to fiUl 
back upon dwarfs, and who will soon got 
the pick of the frames. 

As an illustration of some of the above 
remarks, and an encouragement to send 
to first rate firms, I have just received 
a dozen choice dwarfs, beautiful little 
plants in excellent condition, firom Messrs. 
Wood and Sons, the noted growers, of 
Woodland's Nursery, Mansfield, Sussex. 
They were nicely packed in moss, and 
arrived without the slightest damage. 

The next pleasure to seeing our la- 
vourites is that of hearing or talking aboat 
them, which must be my excuse for in- 
iiicting these few lines of gossip upon my 
fellow -amateurs, which I hope, neverthe- 
less, may not be considered de trop. 

Pbiob. 
Somerton, 
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TwELTB Best Pklaaooniitms of this 

Season. 

Queen of England, lower petals of 

tlu purest irhite, upper petals deep rosy 

carmine spoty without any featUer, of good 

shape and very smooth ; free bloomer. 

Mr. Sowerby, lower petals lively deep 
xose> with a slight porpUsh tinge, light 
oentre, upper petals very glossy maroon 
blotcb, and very even margin, of bright 
rose ; a first-rate Jane flower. 

Volunteer, lower petals crimson purple, 
upper petals having a fine deep crimson - 
maroon blotch, with bright even margin 
of crimson-purple, large, fine shape. 

Lady of the Lake, lower petals delicate 
pale pink shaded, stiff and smooth, large 
round petals, upper petals having a spot of 
deep maroon shading off with light rosy- 
purple, distinct. 

Gaptivation, large, deep rosy crimson 
lower petals, occasionally with a blotch of 
deeper shade, white eye, upper petals ma- 
roon, with narrow bright even margin. 

Butterfly, a white flower of excellent 
quality, lower petals pure white, upper 
petals white, large spot of carmine, very 
stiff and of good shape ; profuse bloomer. 

Lord Elcho, bright vermilion, with 
light bluish tint in the centre, giving it a 
Ywv rich appearance, top petals have a 
clouded chocolate-crimson blotch shading 
off to the margin -, top petals rather rough. 
The Comet, heavily painted, spotted 
flower, lower petals veined purplish-crim- 
son, with a deeper spot on each, and leav- 
ing a narrow margin ; dwarf habit, late. 

Dictator, new colour, low sr petals lilac- 
purple, with deep decided maroon spots on 
the lower petals, the upper petals have a 
deep maroon blotch, slightly shading off, 
with a distinct margin of lilac-purple. 

Mademoiselle Patti, bright pink lower 
petals, suffused with rose, violet-rose upper 
petals, bright margin, striking and useful. 

Hebe, lower petals white, suffused with 
rosy purple, upper petals rich rosy crimson. 
Fairy, pure white, with rosy carmine 
blotch on the upper petal*, very much re- 
sembling The Bride 5 wiU, perUaps, be a 
wore certain grower than Cloth of Silver. 



Best Bedddio Gesaniuhs. 

Plam-leaved Scarlet. — Frogmore Im- 
proved, and Punch. Defiance and W#l- 
ington Hero, for pot culture, and for traiu- 
ing up conservatory pillars. 

CerUe, — ^Beauta de Meldoise, Lady 
Myddelton, Le Titien. 

MoiC'J^nk, — Christina, Rose Queen. 

HorW'9ko€'hamd ^Seorisf.— Baron Hu- 
gel, Gaptivation, Lilliput, Martin Gireao, 
Queen of England, Scarlet Perfection. 
Bishopstowe, Conway's Hoyidist, and New 
Globe. 

•n* We recommend the substitution of 
Beauty of Brixton for British Flag ; the 
latter is a shy bloomor; the former 
full, and the finest formed out. Hr. 
Oubridge of Stoke Newington has the stook 
of it. 

C<srMe.~Fran9ois Chardine, Mens. Mar- 
tin, Rubens, and Sheen Rival ; and for pot 
culture, Paul Labbe. 

Salmon or Fie A coiwr. ^Prince Louis 
<^ Hesse ; and for pot culture, Aurora and 
Blackfaeath Beauty. 

Bluthf with Pink osii^^.— Henri de 
Beaudot. 

W'Aite.— Madame Vaucher and Nivea 
floribunda. 

Nosegays. — The best sorte are Crystal 
Palace, Imperial Crimson, Pink Nosegay, 
and Red Nosegay. Of good secondary 
sorts, of larger growth, there are Bishop- 
stowe Nosegay, Purple Nosegay and Sal- 
mon Nosegay. 

Varieg<Mted*leav^d. — Golden Chain and 
Lady Cottenham are pronounced to be 
useful varieties. Of the scarlet-flowered 
cream-edged sorts, Annie, Alma, Bijou, 
Burning Bush, Countess of Warwick, Julia, 
Perfection, Scintillatura ; and for pot cul- 
ture, Picturatum. Of those with cense- 
scarlet or rosy-tinted blossoms. Flower of 
the Day and Flower of Spring, both first- 
class sorts. Besides the foregoing, LiIm 
variegated and St. Clair, both with pmk 
flowers, are considered useful varieties of 
secondary rank. The varieties having 
the whitest edge foliage are. Alma, 
Bijou, Jane, Mrs. Lennox, Monntam of 
Light^ Mountain of Saow, and Perfection. 



THE WOEK or THE SEASON 



PuBOHASiwa Plants. 

People who are in earnest about making 
the grandest effects possible accordmg to 



their means, would do well, during the pre- 
tent month, to read all the P»P?" ^^^^^ 
appeared in the four volume* of the Floral 
WoBLD on the subject of bedders. Such 
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took with him a drawing of it for porposes 
of identification, having distinctly in his 
mind, as an object properly associated with 
his divine mission, to send to England 
whatever rare and beautiful objects he 
should find of a character suitable for oul- 
t«re in this country. Plants were soon 
found, but it was a less easy matter to se- 
cure their safe transmission to these shores. 
They were planted in glass jars filled with 
water, were carried safely to the Mauritius, 
ftnd were at last landed in England, and 
presented to the Royal Botanic Gardens of 
kew, and Regent's Park, whence they were 
distributed as soon as their proper culture 
was sufficiently understood to allow of their 
Increase. 

The generic name Ouvirandra is de- 
rived from the native appellation of the 
plant. It is called in.Madagascar Ouvira- 
dranOf the water yam. It is a common in- 
habitant of the brooks and rivers of that 
country, and is a common article of food — 
the fleshy root, when cooked, yielding an 
abundance of nutritions farina. Mr. Ellis 
says "the roots are collected at certain 
seasons of the year, and sent to the markets 
in great plenty, bein^ highly esteemed and 
used in much the same way as we use the 
potato." The specific name fenestralis 
explains itself; it means the window leaf, 
the foliage of the plant consisting of ribs 
and veins only without parenchyma, so that 
the leaves consist of net*work only, natural 
skeletons. In the young leaves some par- 
enchyma is present, but this disappears as 
they arrfve at maturity, when the net-work 
of whitish green threads presents a lace- 
like appearance, and every movement of 
the water causes them to wave about with 
a most graceful mobility. The leaves are 
wholly submerged, but the flower-scape 
rises above the surface of the water, and 
though by no means beautiful, is neverthe- 
less as interesting as any other part of the 
plant. 

The leaves, wMch are the principal ob- 
jects of attraction, grow to a length of from 
fifteen to eighteen inches, and average two 
to three inches wide. From the base of the 
leaf run from ten to fifteen nerves parallel 
with the mid-rib, but converging together 
both at the base and the apex, so as to form 
a lengthened oval outline. These nerves 
are connected by thinner threads, which 
thus form a rectangular lace-like pattern, 
extremely regular and exquisitely delicate 
in conformation. In the growth of this 
plant we see a compensating principle simi- 
lar to that observed in Yallisneria spiralis, 
though of a different kind. In Vallisneria, 
the spiral fiower-italk oontracts or unrolls 
according to the depth of the water, so as to 



keep the flowers above the surface ; in this 
plant the leaf-stalks grow to a lesser or 
greater length, according to the depth of 
water, so that the leaves are always in a 
horizontal position about an inch or so be- 
neath the surface. The flower-scape is a 
ibrked spike covered with minute blossoms 
of a whitish green colour, lind are succeeded 
by an abandance of seeds which ripen in 
this country, and are generally fertile. 

In the culture of this plant many diffi- 
culties have been experienced, but they 
have all been surmounted, and it may be 
grown in any stove, either in an aquarium 
devoted to such plants as Kelumbium, 
Nymphea, and Limnochares, or in a vessel 
expressly constructed for it. In any case 
it must be wholly immersed, and have 
dtove temperature. Success is only to be 
hoped for by an imitation of the conditions 
under which the plant grows in its native 
country ; and, therefore], the cultivator will 
do well to consult Mr. Ellis's account of its 
habit and economy. It grows in streams 
of tepid water, under a burning sun. Like 
the Potamageton of our own brooks it likes 
to root in a rich, firm loam, and it prefers 
a flowing stream of pure water. Whether 
the last condition will ever be adopted 
remains to be seen. Hitherto it has been 
grown in stagnant water, or the -water is 
changed only at intervals. We commend 
to the attention of the spirited cultivators of 
stove plants the idea of constructing for this 
plant a tank with a constant run of tepid 
water, in which, doubtless, its growth wHl 
be more satisfactory than under other con- 
ditions. 

Whether in a special tank — ^which is 
certainly advisable^or grouped with other 
tropical aquatics, the sou should be strong 
yellow loam without any admixture of 
manure, over this should be laid broken 
spar or quartz, or large well-washed 
pebbles. As in the course of time the spar 
or pebbles will get coated with a green 
growth of confervsB, they will require to be 
occasionally removed and scrubbed or re- 
placed with new material. The plant must 
at all seasons have as much light as pos- 
sible ; this is especially necessary with 
young plants, which are apt to die if 
shaded, or if the weather is cloudy for any 
length of time. The temperature during 
summer should average 76* to 85", but 
during bright sunshine 90'' will not be too 
high, as the brooks of Madagascar are often 
at that temperature for weeks together. 
Seedling plants should be raised on thin 
layers of loam laid on tiles submerged about 
three inches, from which they may be re- 
moved for planting when beginnmg to 
show signs of maturity in becoming skele- 
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of June are owing to deaths through too 
much haste in turning plants out. Make 
it a rule to let plants stand about, if only 
in some yard where they are placed when 
first unpacked for a day or two after receiv- 
ing them. 

The rule for planting out is to place 
the subjects at such distances that they 
will mset by the middle of August. Gera- 
niums that spread like Tom Thumb and 
Christine may be a foot apart ; lobelias, 
four inches to be rich, six inches if you can't 
afford close planting ; verbenas, in rich soil, 
fifteen inches apart ; petunias to be pegged 
down, eighteen inches; if to grow upright, 
nine inches. Plants of untidy habit, used 
in back rows of ribbons, may be kept in 
order by lengths of tarred rope or stout 
cord tightened to short stakes, and in this 
way anything from petunias to sweet peas 
may be kept as regular as a file of riflemen. 
Rich soil suits verbenas, petunias, and 
lobelias ; geraniums and tropseolurns gene- 
rally do best in poor sandy soil ; if they 
have much food, they are apt to run away, 
and make too much leaf. All variegated 
plants keep truer and brighter in poor soil ; 
generally speaking, an admixture of chalk 
and broken bricks with the ordinary loam 
of gardens is favourable to the preserva- 
tion of the true colours of plants with va- 
riegated leaves. I spoilt a whole set of 
golden euonymus, one of the loveliest of 
hardy shrubs, by planting; them in rich 
soil. They lost their golden livery, and 
came out in vulgar Lincoln green. My 
farfugiums will be worth nothing this sea- 
son. I have just potted them in large pots 
with a rich compost ; they will grow very 
green in consequence, but they are not to 
be shifted next year, and I expect them 
then to be superb, full of vigour, but by 
that time starving at the roots. I made 
Dandy as green as grass by bedding it out 
in highly manured soil three years ago, 
and then restored it to its own charming 
character by potting the plants in sifted 
sweepings of the gravel-path with a little 
poor tough loam to give it body. 

Bear these things in mind, for they 
apply directly to the management of all 
variegated plants, even up to aucubas, 
which are much greener when heavily 
manured than in sound loam with no 
manure at all. 

Be in no hurry to plant out. Begin 
with calceolarias, as they are very hardy. 
Choose dull dry weather, if possible. Mark 
off the ground and count the plants, so as 
to be safe and sure before you begin. Open 
a hole with a trowel, then stick the trowel 
in the ground. Take the pot in the left 
hand, with the fingers over the soil, turn it 



up, and give the edge of the pot a tap on 
the handle of the trowel. Out comes the 
ball ; pick away the crocks without hurt- 
ing the roots, and turn over the ball with- 
out breaking it into the hole, and close in 
with dry crumbly soil from the surface of 
the border. Plant firm, throw the crocks 
into the empty pot, and put the pot to the 
right hand, and keep on working to the 
left, or, vice versa, according to your ctti- 
tom of working, to left or right. To 
tumble crocks and pots about is untidy and 
wasteful. Let the garden-boy gather up, 
and at once wash the pots, and store them 
ready for use again. 

Good Old Beddebs^ 

The two best geraniums in existence 
for bedding are Crystal Palace Scarlet and 
Christine. The first is precisely like Tom 
Thumb, but holds in bloom much longer, 
and is brighter in the mass. The second is 
a cheerful rose, and the most profuse bloom- 
ing geranium known. Tom Thumb is not 
to be discarded, though ; on a poor sandy 
soil in a sunny position it makes its own 
effect, because its blooms are blazing red 
and it has no horse-shoe. We can do with- 
out horse-shoe geraniums now. When 
Huntsman came out thirty years ago it 
was a wonderful thing ; we could not 
tolerate such a trashy plant now-a-days. 
The plain-leaved geraniums will carry the 
day against all others, ceteris paribus, for 
when bedded, the horse-shoe mark, pretty 
as it is when the plant is in a pot, has the 
effect of rendering the foliage dingy instead 
of being a true complement to the scarlet 
flowers. In Tom Tuumb the complement 
is perfect, and people who know nothing 
about the laws of colour, seize upon it with 
as much eagerness as the colourist, and 
both for the same reason. If a zoned ge- 
ranium is wanted. Cottage Maid is the best 
we have. 

To make a change in the style of 
colouring, try Rubens, the best of the sal- 
mon red geraniums, and a famous good 
bedder, with Perilla Nankinensis, or Ama- 
ranthus speciosa, or Purple Nosegay. Beidii 
has been condemned by the Floral Com- 
mittees of the Horticultural Society, but I 
will venture my head that where a strong 
grower and a mighty bloomer, with large 
trusses, and a clear white eye is wanted, it 
will be hard to beat it now. My plants of 
Reidii are five feet highland are to be 
trained as last year against a white wall, 
which is fitted with uprights and horizon- 
tal wires to tie them to, and magnificent 
they look there as the back row of a border 
of scarlets. The one to use before either 
that or Queen, is Crimson Perfection, deep 
F 2 
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of natnre. In it we find proof that no- 
thing is wasted ; by a little thoughtful 
study, and a little close attention to the 
aquarium, we may he enabled to under^ 
stand hoMT the gas repelled from human 
lungs may furnish wholesome food to the 
plant or tree ; how the plant or tree having 
received and decomposed that gas, returns 
the piure element which is essential to our 
existence. In the aquarium we behold a 
miniature world, in which the animal^ the 
vegetable, and the mineral portions con- 
tribute to each other^s support, from the 
fact that a fish cannot exist in water alone 
in a glass case, but can if a water weed 
be placed in with it. We learn that the 
animal and the vegetable kingdoms are 
essential to each other's existence in more 
ways than one ; through it we begin to 
realize something of the Divine wisdom 
displayed in even the simplest form of 
creation. "We may place a pond weed, a 
couple of sticklebacks, and a water snail 
in a glass bottle filled with clear water, 
and having a few pebbles at the bottom, 
we then have an aquarium, a miniature 
world, that we may amuse ourselves with 
for hours. But to the contemplative mind, 
even this may yield an impression that 
cannot, will not admit of being put into 
words, one that sinks deeply into the mind 
and fills it with grateful wonder, that we 
are permitted to behold and trace the 
works of the Creator, whose simplest work 
man can imitate only at an immeasurable 
distance. 

The Little Greenhouse. 

This section of horticulture is becoming 
very prevalent. Many of the less assuming 
suburban residences can boast of having a 
small greenhouse attached to tbera ; and 
many working men have built something 
of the kind for themselves ; but the manner 
in which some of them are stocked or fur- 
nished, presents an appearance somewhat 
approaching the ludicrous. The object 
appears to be to have something in them, 
no matter what, either a plant or only a 
shabby apology for one, sometimes a few 
leafless sticks in as many pots, sometimes 
pots alone. Of course tins is to be attri- 
buted to inattention or injudicious atten- 
tion, and both may arise from various 
causes; but we have only to do with 
instances where it arises from the want of 
knowing how to do better, and we should 
fail to instruct, were we merely to lay down 
certain rules to be observed at stated times 
of the year ; directions for putting the 
component parts of a watch together might 
be written out clearly and distinctly, but 
not directions for growing a plant. "We 



can only give useful hints, to be applied 
as circumstances dictate ; but skill in plant . 
growing is only acquired by attending to 
causes and effects. A greenhouse enables 
us to grow exotic plants which would not 
otherwise stand our climate ; it also en- 
ables us to have flowers at a time of the 
year when we should otherwise be without 
them ; this at once opens the question, 
what axe the best kind of plants to furnish 
a greenhouse with. There are two all- 
important purposes for a little greenhouse : 
one is to make use of it to preserve the 
geraniums, verbenas, heliotropes, and other 
bedding plants during the winter ; the 
other, if there is no garden to furnish, is ' 
to make it a little conservatory, and keep 
up a supply of blooming plants throughout 
the year. Where there is a flower garden, 
the former is the most important purpose 
for the little greenhouse. If during the 
month of August we strike cuttings of 
bedding plants (which will then be in full 
bloom) they can be potted in September, 
and kept out of doors till October, when 
they can be stored up in the greenhouse till 
the following May, which is the time to 
plant them out again. During the winter 
they will want plenty of fresh air, the 
lights or door of the greenhouse should be 
opened as much as possible ; they will want 
comparatively little flre-heat. AH bedding 
plants, excepting heliotropes and agera- 
tums, will stand a very slight frost ; the 
thermometer should not rise above 40° by 
means of fire-heat. Bedding plants will 
require but little attention during the 
winter, it will be necessary merely to pick 
off dead leaves, and see that they have not 
too much or too little water. The best 
things to remain in the greenhouse during 
the snmmer, we believe, are fuchsias and 
achimenes, these being deciduous even in a 
greenhouse can be placed under the shelves 
or in a corner during the winter ; but in 
the summer one or two fine plants will fill 
out a small greenhouse. Achimenes are 
more properly hothouse plants, but they 
flower in a greenhouse, although not so 
well. The soil adapted for both fuchsias, 
and bedding pLjnts is about two parts' 
loam, one part rotted dung, and one part . 
peat and sand. Although they like a 
little peat, it is by no means essential ; 
and, indeed, none of these plants are so . 
particular as to soil as many would have 
us believe. Use the common earth of the 
garden if no other can be procured, and feed 
the plants with liquid manure, where they 
are established in the pots, and they will . 
do well enough. Liquid manure is easily 
made by putting a shovelful or two of dung 
of any sort into a tub of water, and stirring ' 
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attention. The prevailing effect is a yel- 
lowish gray, the plant of close dwarf 
growth, and when at its hest resembling 
what we should suppose a golden Dandy 
to be, but the flowers are blue, and that 
is quite a new feature in variegated 
front lines. Everybody should order this 
with their summer stock if only to see it, 
and determine what to do with it hereafter, 
and to propagate it all the summer if there 
is any intention of bedding it next season. 
What a splendid sight would a double or 
treble row of Bellis perennis aucubifolia, 
that is, the variegated-leaved daisy, be with 
its exquisitely marked golden leaves and 
fine crimson double flowers. Let those who 
possess it judge now whether it ought not 
to be increased by offsets, and kept in 
pots for use some day when the stock be- 
came large enough as a front line to Lobelia 
speciosa, or the new Lobelia Kermeslna, 
which I saw the other day at Messrs, 
Carter's, with blossoms of a rosy purple, 
quite a new colour, and a new field for 
contrast. 

Herbaceous Plants. 

Daring Kay and June all the choice 
varieties of herbaceous plants should be 
raised from seeds or cuttings. Where the 
sorts required are already in the ground, 
cuttings are far less trouble than seed. I 
shall put in lots of cuttings of Alyssum saxa- 
tile, which I have true, thanks to Mr. 
Thompson of Ipswich ; also the pretty 
white perennial Candytuft, Cheiranthus 
Marshall!, Aubrietia grandiflora, double 
walls, and every other hardy border and 
rock plant of which cuttings may be had 
at this time of year. As they go out of 
bloom is the right moment to take them, and 
that avoids all the untidiness and bother of 
saving seed. It is only necessary to catch 
the right moment to make sure of whole 



forests of tarly blooming border and rock 
plants. There is nothing like early sowing 
of the kinds to be raised from seed, say the 
end of May for most, and the middle of 
June for the remainder. By this plan you 
get them strong before winter, and a few 
can be potted up in September to bloom 
under glass early the following season to 
help out the cinerarias, dielytras, etc. 
Never sow any really good seed of herba- 
ceous perennials in the open ground. Most 
of them will do very well that way, but they 
incur too many risks of being eaten by 
vermin, burnt by the sun, or otherwise, 
that sowing on the open border is a very 
bad practice. I always sow columbines, 
delphiniums, hollyhocks, and the rest, in 
seed pans in good fuchsia compost, put the 
pans in a frame, put the plants into thumb 
pots, and from the thumbs plant them out 
on rich four-feet beds in rows across, with a 
tally to every row. By this process they 
become stocky, very strong, but not so 
sappy as to be in danger during winter, 
unless the position is too damp; give them 
liberal culture all the season, keep down 
weeds, transplant them two or three times 
if you can to check them, and cause the 
formation of large masses of roots, so 
they will lift at last in large balls. Winter 
them on raised beds to be safe from damp, 
and pot a few c f each of the choicest ; for 
though hardy, the best of our dianthus, 
delphinium, aquilegia, pansy, polyanthus, 
etC:, are too good to risk them over-freely 
in a world where snails abound, and frosts 
often follow drenching rains. Perhaps 
I am over-cautions, as on my wet clay 
I cannot keep a wallflower except on raised 
banks or in pots, and every grower will 
know best on that point as to what may 
be done with his own particular soil and 
climate. 

Shibley Hibbebo. 



>rco«s?ti;asx-;r^' 



HEEEMAN ON VINE AND EETJIT-TEEE CULTUEE.* 



Mb. Hebeman, the manufacturer of the 
patent Paxtonian houses, has published a 
small work for the guidance of persons 
about to erect Paxtonian honses, as well 
as for their initiation into the mysteries of 
growing grapes and orchard-house fruits. 
It is admirably done ; indeed, it could 
hardly be otherwise, for Mr. Hereman is a 
man of ripe experience in the subjects on 

* " A Hand-book of Vine and Froit-treo Cul- 
tivation, as adapted to Sir Joseph Paxton's 
Patent Hothouses." By Samuel Hereman. 
London: Bradbury and Evans. 



which he has chosen to discourse in this 
attractive and interesting pamphlet. Those 
who have read Mr. Rivers's "Orchard 
Houses," will find it interesting to observe 
how another writer on the same subject has 
taken an altogether different course, so as 
to give information not to be found in Mr. 
Rivers*s work, and which, in a certain 
sense, is a supplement to it. The principal 
object of the book, however, is to explain 
the peculiar excellencies of the Paxtonian 
houses, the best modes of fixing and heat- 
ing them, as well as to indicate the most 
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ing too late in the autimm, or, as the winter 
hM been a mild one, they have perhaps grown 
out of bloom into leaf for want of a cne^. A 
nnneryman near ns grows an immense number 
for market, and has to furnish a lar^e mass of 
them in flower for an ammal festiTal. He 
grows them preeiselj as recommended in the 
paper which appeared in the Floxal Woxld 
m March, 1861. After tiliey are potted in Sep- 
tember they are watered and shut up rather 
close for a fortnight ; they are then aired, and 
after that have no care at all until taken out of 
the frames to force. We imagine yours are the 
worse for too much kindness. Lily of the Val- 
ley ought not to be grown in pots more than 
one season. Take tl^m up when just breaking 
through the ground, pick out the plumpest 
bulbs and pot them ; replant all the weak ones. 
If these grow in a border that suits them, a 
quantity of flowering bulbs may be taken up 
every year. Those sent to Covent Garden are 
all potted from old borders. 

CtCLAUXITS, AmIIUAI.8 TOBTHl NOBTH.-~ M.M.8. 

— Wben done floweri^ put them out of doors 
and nve no water. 'Wnen the seeds are ripe 
and the leaves withered, lay them on their sides 
till September, then shake them out and repot 
and place in the greenhouse, with very little 
water till they are growing freelv. By referring 
back yon will flnd abundant information on the 
subject. The best annuals for a cold clay, near 
Kewcastle, are any of the showy Caliiomian 
kinds sown in pans in a pit or f^ame, or on a 
Identic hot«bed, and planted out when the ground 
IB warm. All those specifled in last month's 
article as good for clumps and borders, will suit 
your unfavourable climate if grown during their 
first stage under glass. If you grow Oxalis 
rosea, Hunnemannia, Nemophila maculata, 
Leptosiphon, or Feazlia diantniflora, or Ipo- 
meas, get them forward in pans, and do not 
plant them out till May. Give preference to 
the crimson, purple, and white candytufts, 
Kemopbila insignis. Campanula speculum, 
Tenus's Navel-wort, Silene armeria,'Xs^fQSsia 
amelloides, Yiscaria oculata, Gilia rosea, Es- 
choltzia crocea, and poeony poppy, and others 
that we have described as suitable for autumn 
sowing, as they are the hardiest. 

BTJLM.QTSVM.—Jr. L. G.—This is a moss which 
abounds in most bog^^^ places, and generally 
grows in spots where it is covered with about 
two inches of water all winter, in sappy unsafe 
ground. There are a few spots on Hampstead 
Heath where we can always obtain a supply, 
and that is the nearest spot we know for it near 
London. It is a gray moss, of coarse texture, 
very distinct in character, and when bitten be- 
tween the teeth yields a bitter taste. It is use- 
ful for a hundred different purposes in horti- 
culture, and is largely used oy nurserymen to 
pack plants in, as it retains a certain amount 
of moisture when dry to the touch, and is so 
astringent that it prevents decay of the plants 
padced in it. You can obtain fern spores of the 
first-class seedsmen ; any who advertise in this 
work will supply you. 

Flints fob Wall ot Gxxxveoitsb.— C F. C. T» 
— ^The north-west end of a cool house is just the 
place for a hundred different hard-wooded 
plants, int^esting both winter and summer. 
If you have a border there vrith eighteen inches 
of soil, rich sandy loam and turfy peat, equal 

$arts, you might cover the wall with camemas, 
[agndiia grandiflora, Stauntonia latifolia, or 
any of the shrubs recommended to H. M. G. 
Mtbtli FxircBS.— £. For$aiih.—At first thought, 
it seems as if a myrtle fence would be best 
adapted for gardening in Italy or in the moon ; 
but on a second thought the thing assumes a 



feasible shape, and we remember to hare once 
done something like it. Our freak was to hare 
a row of dwarf myrtles as the Aront line of a 
belt of shrubs, and we propagated plants for the 
puroose, planted them out on nice rich soil, and 
took them up eve]^ autumn and kept them in 
pots all winter. We have one of the identical 
plants now, an old stump which was left out 
with dozens of others of the same lot, and the 
only one that escapedjtbe winter of 1860-61. It 
is quite a wonder that, in our papers on ever- 
ereen shrubs, we did not go into the subject at 
fength. You can do it certainly for a divisioa 
line of four or five feet high. Treat them as 
bedding'plants ; prune them sufficient to keep 
them dose and regular; give plenty of water all 
summer ; take up in October, and pack their 
roots in sand, or pot thenf, and plant out again 
at tbe end of April. M. communis is the only 
myrtle fit for the purpose. 

Vakioits.— J". J2.— Much obliged for the seeds* 
which we have divided and despatched to the 
correspondents who applied for them. The finest 
of the grasses is probably Aira canescens, the 
coarser probably Aira prceooz. You know how 
unsatisfactory it is to name plants from imper- 
fect specimens, espedally ftms and grasaes. — 
Sretttingbjf.—VaxiaBBiu exigencis, which your 
friend is anxious to obtain, we can find no tid- 
ings of, either in Sweet's Hortus Britannicus, 
Bon's Catalogue, or any of the more generally 
used books of reference. Can any reader oblige 
our correspond^it with information concern- 
ing it P we imagine it to be one of the extin- 
guished Hippeastrums, which, with other good 
things, has been trodden out by the over- 
powering pace of the bedding system. Your 
fuchsia curls its leaves because the weather is 
cold ; it will be all right in a week or two, when 
we have a little more sunshine.— J?. If. Q, — 
Myrtles, Yeronlca Lindleyana, Ceanothus papil- 
losus, Metrosideros capitatus, Habrothamnus 
fasciculatus, will be good subjects for your 
little unheated house on a south wall. The last 
will require shade when in bloom, and as it 
blooihs on last year's wood, must not be pruned 
after fiowering. Other suitable subjects may 
be discovered in plenty by reference to paat 
issues of the FlobalWobld.— TF. P. — We are 
very sensible of your kindness, but unless the 
lists were sent from the houses direct, we could 
not notice them. Such of the trade who can 
do without the publidty of the Flobal Wobld 
may enjoy their independence, the better for 
those wno know the value of publicity amons 
some seven thousand readers.— TT. W. F.-'A. 
handfU of quicklime thrown into a tub of well 
water will soften it by the time it has settled 
dear. Try what a few drops of hartehom will 
do. We have nothing but hard well water for 
our greenhouse plants, and we have it pumped 
up in advance of use to be exposed ror some 
time, and it modifies itself under the action of 
that mighty rectifier— the atmosphere. 

%• We cannot guarantee replies oy post in any 
case. Our garden is not open to visitors, nor 
have we time to accept the numerous invitations 
sent us to visit the gardens of friends. We are 
greatly obliged for numerous padcets of seeds 
sent; but we do not undertake, in any case, to 
grow them. Numerous letters reach us every 
month after the Number is printed. We are 
most anxious to oblige, and we hope none will 
think that non-reply means inattention, as we 
attend to every letter that arrives before the 
20th, and most oarefUly to those that come 
earlier. 

Waltoviak.— We are informed that Messrs. 
Hooper, of Covent Garden, supply mortars ibr 
the Waltonian at 2$, per box of 10. 
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whea during saccessive soaking days it is 
a risk to ventilate at top. Then the open- 
ing of great glass compartments is a clumsy 
affair. Here is a range of houses, perhaps 
side by side, and when the side sashes are 
thrust out there is a loss of space which 
might be useful, if only for traffic to and 
fro. 

Mr. Cranston does not patch up the old 
system, he offers us something altogether 
new. In the plate which accompanies this 
notice are sketches of three houses, that 
on the right a lean-to, that in the centre, a 
curvilinear span, that on the left a half 
span; the plate is crowded in order to sho^ 
as many forms as possible in a given space, 
but taking them in detail, the reader will 
readily perceive what are the peculiarities 
of Mr. Cranston's system. Instead of raf- 
ters and sash bars, from the ridge to a side 
or a front wall, he prefers to bring the glass 
to the ground. Instead of one continuous 
length of wood and glass he divides the 
length into sections with horizontal ven- 
tilators between. These ventilators are 
called ** radial ribs.*' They serve to 
strengthen the framework, and are essen- 
tial parts of the structure. Thus, in the 
right hand house on the plate, there are 
three sections or a series of three compart- 
ments filled with glass, each compartment 
fixed at a different angle. There is no 
ventilation in these glass compartments, 
but where the lower edge of one overlaps 
the ujfper end of the compartment below 
it, runs a horizontal plate pierced with 
holes for the admission of air the whole 
length of the building. Thus in the struc- 
ture we are now considering, there are 
four of these radial ribs, that is, one under 
the lower edge of each length of lights and 
an additional one under the ridge board. 
As these radial ribs are fixed horizontally, 
and resemble a half plank pierced with 
holes and set on edge between the sacces- 
sive compartments, they may be open at 
all seasons to allow of a circulation given 
through the house from top to bottom, but 
the cultivator has them all under control, 
for there is a valvular arrangement within, 
by means of which they can be partially or 
wholly closed, and thus air can be given 
ad Ub,f without regard to rain, snow or 



wind, just as the plants require It, accord- 
ing to the experience of the cultivator. 

The centre house in the plate shows 
how, by this system, curvilinear roofs — 
generally unsatisfactory, and always ex- 
pensive-'Can be formed of flat glass at a 
cheap rate, and with the same efficiency of 
ventilation, the curve being accomplished 
by the different set of each glass compart- 
ment. Here we have four compartments 
on each side and five ventilators, including 
the one at the ground line and the one 
under the ridge-board. We need hardly 
say that if we can have glass to the ground 
line at less cost than dwarf walls, it is a 
manifest advantage ; we can always shade 
to subdue the light, but we cannot get 
light throiigh brick walls or piers ; and in 
the case of orchard- houses, where the bor- 
ders are appropriated to strawberries and 
other low-growing plants, the system ad- 
mits of the use of the whole breadth 
of the border, as there are no walls to in- 
tercept the light on the outer line of the 
borders. 

The house on the left hand shows how 
head-room is obtained where the walls are 
already too low for a lean-to on the or- 
dinary method of construction. The short 
side roof has a ventilator running the 
whole length of the plate, the action of 
which in admitting air is indicated by 
arrows. The other side of the house con- 
sists of three glass compartments and three 
radial ribs, the glass, as in the other cases, 
extending to the ground line. 

The patentee has had in mind the in- 
terests of short leaseholders and tenants-at- 
will, and no part of the construction is 
fixed in the ground. In this respect Mr. 
Cranston's houses accomplish the same 
purpose as those of Sir Joseph Paxton, 
and offer a temptation to people who have 
been hitherto deterred from building by 
the fact that all fixtures on the soil belong 
to the freeholder. We strongly recommend 
a perusal of Mr. Cranston's book to per- 
sons about to build in their gardens, as if 
they do not avail themselves of his patent, 
they will gain much useful information on 
the requirements of greenhouses and the 
defects common to those now in genetal 
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We have very great pleasure in calling 
attention to a newly-invented portable 
garden-engine, to which the designation of 
"Hydropult" has been applied very ap- 



propriately. It consists of a double cylinder 
of brass, twenty-fbur inches in length, in 
which work two piston-rods attached to a 
handle for working. The lower end is 
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rior to any of the old double whites ; Countess of Derby, creamy white, with a largo 
rose stripe down the centre of each petal ; yery regular extra large size, ve^ handsome ; 
Cup of Beauty, pure white, delicately streaked with pink, a large and finely-shaped 
flower; Duchess of Buccleugh, bright carmine, with a stripe of white ; Egeria Hombert, 
brilliant rose, centre petals clearly veined, very beautifully imbricated ; General La- 
fayette, splendid crimson, large and good shape ; Gigantea, bright rose, good shape, 
great substance, and an immense flower, larger than Marchionfess of Exeter ; Goglielma 
Ottolini, bright cerise, striped with white, imbricated ; Kossuth, bright scarlet, very 
full and admirably formed; Matbotiana Alba, new white, very large, extra, fine shape, 
good foliage ; Pearl", snowy white, fine form, petals of great substance, beautifully im- 
bricated ; Princess Frederick "William, carnation striped, fine imbricated form ; Regina 
del Gigantea, red, enormous flowers, very showy, resembling Reticulata in size ; 
Saccoi Nova Vera, rosy pink, very double, resembling a fine rose ; Trackir, a splendid 
variety from Florence, the outer petals bright rose, and of a lighter colour in the centre, 
free bloomer, very large ; the plant is of a compact habit, and the foliage of a beautiful 
green j Valtevaredo, bright rose, beautifully formed, one of the very best j Wilden, rose, 
fine shapd, free bloomer, good foliage, one of the best. 

Old and Chbap Camellias.— ^TAtVc; Alba plena, the old double white, one of the 
very best ; Alba penestrata, white, finely imbricated ; Alba semiduplex, large and 
very handsome, semi-double, white, with showy anthers, an old and scarce variety ; 
Candidissima, white, large ; Fimbriata, pure white, fine form, and every petal beauti- 
ftilly fringed ; Ochroleuca, yellowiah-white ; Virgine de CoUebeate, white, with dpid^le 
rows of petals, the only camellia in cultivation of this form. Striped: Albwtns 
(Chandler), carnation striped, one of the best of its class ; feennyi de Boul, carm^e 
striped and tipped^ finely imbricated ; Catherine Longhi, rosy-carmine, vith wiiite 
fltripe down each petal, fine showy flower and good form ; Countess of EUesmere, 
creamy white, delicately striped, large and very fine shape ; Countess of Orki^ey, white, 
striped carmine, extra fine ; De la Reine, snowy white, very delicately mottl^ and 
striped wiA rose, extra fine form ; Double Striped, or Variegata, crimson, mottled 
white, blooms early; Irabricata alba, white, striped and blotciied with roae ; Jenny 
Lind, white, striped with delicate rose, very compact and free bloomer ; Jubilee, fine 
blush-white ground, with delicate rosy-pink stripes and markings, very good form ; 
Princesse Bacchiocchi, rich oarmine, striped with white ; Teutonia, rosy-pink, shaded 
and striped with white, sometimes produces flowers pure white, a very pretty variety ; 
Tricolor, semi-double, rosy -blush ground colour, witli bright scarlet markings, VQry 
showy ; Targioni, white, striped with carmine. 

JBlitih. — ^Adelaide, creamy blush, flaked and blotched with pink, very pretty ; 
Alexlna, blush, very delicately marked with rose, exceedingly pretty ; Americana, 
blush-white, with rosy picotee-like markings ; Lady Hume's Blush (or Incarnata), 
beautiful creamy blush, very distinct, and everybody's favourite. 

Carmine and Mose. — Archiduchesse Augusta, deep rose ground, shaded and veined 
with purple, a very singular variety ; Archiducea Giovanni, scarlet, with bright rosy 
centre petals, striped white ; Augusta Delfosse, velvety -carmine, hexagonal shape ; 
Beali rosea, bright rose, small oval petals, finely formed, very beautiful 5 Bruceana, 
deep rosy-crimson, very large ; Chandleri, brilliant crimson-red, sometimes beautifii^y 
mottled with white ; Colletti, de^ red, covered with large white blotches ; Corallina 
(Chandler), brilliant crimson-red, large and very handsome ; Donckelaari, red, mottled 
with white, large semi-double flower, very showy ; Elegans (Chandler), splendid rose, 
occasionally beautifully mottled with white, an extra large and very handsome flower ; 
Formosa (Chandler), beautiful soft velvety rose, fine petal, excellent shape, and large 
flower, qnite distinct from anything else, splendid foliage, and altogether one of the 
handsomest in cultivation ; Gem, bright carmine, with light pink centre, very large, 
great substance of petals, finely imbricated, expressively named, for it is truly a gem ; 
Hendersoni, shaded rose, imbricated, very pretty, and distinct form ; Imbricata, rich 
carmine, smooth waxy petal, occasionally very finely mottled with white, one of the 
best ; Lady Mary Labouchere, fine rosy-purple, good foliage ; Marchioness of Exeter, 
clear rose, large, and very handsome ; Matbotiana, rich crimson, very large, and extra 
fine shape, one of the handsomest and best ; Montironi, white, beautiful shape ; Optima, 
rosy-crimson, shaded with white, a magnificent flower ; Pictorum roseum, rose, cente*e 
petals tipped with white, large, and good form ; Queen Victoria, outer petals bright 
crimson, inner petals delicate rose, with white stripes, finely cupped flower ; Reine des 
Fleurs, rich orange-scarlet, very finely imbricated, a splendid variety ; Saceoi, very 
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CAiiXOOUis. — " Catalogae of New Plants offered 
for sale bj Mr. Ball, Kind's Boad, Chelsea." 
This laterestiiig list has in it something to 
interest every olaas of cultiyators. Mr. Bull 
is the appointed agent for the distribation in 
this coontry of l^e plants raised or introduced 
by M. Yersohafrelt, of Ghent.--" Sapplement 
to Garter's Yade Mecum, 1802," is a copious 
list of bedders, greenhouse, and border plants, 
arran£»d tdphabetically, with notes on culture, 
etc. It contains many novelties, and should be 
oonsolted by plant growers, as well as by per- 
sons now occupied in selecting stock for sum- 
mer decoration. 
ExHiBiTioirs DUBiKG Ma.t. — Boyal Horticultural 
Society, First Great Show, 2l8t. American 
Show, 30th. Royal Botanic, 7th, 28th. Royal 
Oxfordshire, 22nd. Crystal Palace. 23rd. 
Thb Rbasow Why, btc— TT. C. i\r.— We heartily 
redprocaie your kindly feeling, and join in 
your hopes as to the far future. You will find 
gardening, so far as your case enables yon to 
pursue it, of immense benefit during your ill- 
ness, out of which we wish you a happy issue 
bgr the good guidance of the Great Physician. 
Your queries tiave occasioned us some agree- 
able thought. Tou ask if the reason why 
should not be given along with instructions to 
do this or that. Now, in plain truth, if we 
were always to give the reason why, we should 
have no space for instructions at alL The 
simplest Job imaginable may be made the text 
for endless philosophical disquisitions, and an 
unpretending periodical is scarcely the proper 
medium for dry anaWses of vegetable physi- 
ology, and a) one of our most valued horti- 
cultural friends says, "Never give a reason 
why : if you want people to do things well, 
teach them empirically ; if they will have a 
reason why, they will search for themselves, 
and discover it better than it can be taught in 
every special case that arises." We are not 
bound to his doctrine, but " there is summat 
in it." As to polyanthuses^ when they show 
the thrum, so that the tube is nearly filled up, 
they are more beautiful than pin-eyed fiowers, 
which show the pistil only. Compare the two 
side by side, and you will see that the florists 
are right. If you have any pin-eved flowers 
that are otherwise good, keep tnem by all 
means and hope for something better when you 
breed from them. If you send the pin-^yed 
flowers to a show the j udges will condemn them 
as thev are bound to do, for the simple reason 
that they do not conform to the accepted 
standard of properties . The cinerarias changed 
colour through some peculiarity ui their cul- 
ture. Too much heat and too much light will 
destroy ^eir colours, and yours have perhaps 
bad no shacUng during the recent sunny 
weather. But are you sure that the white self 
is from a violet-tipped variety, it is very likely 
teom a white through some accidental change 
of tallies. Keep the auriculas j they will pro- 
bably bloom better next year. These things, 
with pansies and other higlily herbaceous 
plants, rarely bloom satisfactorily the first 
season in the hands of amateurs through being 
propagated hard and sent out in a weak state. 
An example of the necessity of patience is now 
before us. Last spring we raised about 300 
Belgian daisies from seed supplied by Messrs. 
Henderson, St. John's Wood.^ The plants were 
in due time planted in a border, and when they 
flowered they were downright trash, A certain 



2.few were saved, because they promised well, 
and this season those few have produced most 
beautiful blooms, richly coloured, large and 
thoroughly double. Tne reason why is that 
in the first case they bloomed before the plants 
had acquired sufficient vigour; now they have 
stood a year on the ground and are fidl of pulp, 
and throw flowers that become them. K we 
had been in such haste as some people are, we 
should have condenmed the seed as worthless, 
but we knew the test was not a fair one, because 
the seed was sown in spring in heat, and the 
plants were hurried into bloom by hot weather 
before th^ had strength to bloom properly. 

Lawtoit Blagkbbbby .—^mofor Florum.—X 
deal of patience, time, money, labour, and 
hope are wasted in raising things of this kind 
from seed. Tou had better get a plant and put 
it out^ on a bed of rich loam, and increase it 
either by laying down the rods or allow it to 
increase in its own way by extension of the 
stool. The proper time to sow the seed is the 
end of June, not in the open ground, but in a 
seed-pan, wMch should be covered with a square 
of glass. Sow very thin, in order that the 
young plants may grow two or three inches 
high without touching each other ; then plant 
them out one foot apart in a bed of rich soil, 
give plenty of water, and keep shaded for a 
week. They will be strong enough before 
winter, and next ^^ear ought to throw up vigor- 
ous shoots, and give a few fruits. At the end 
of the second season they will need transplant- 
ing four feet apart every way ; it is a tremendous 
grower, and m its habit midway between a 
raspberry and a bramble. Your notes on 
cineraria^will, no doubt, be acceptable. 

MossBs iir A Fbbnb&y.— ^n Old Sub$oriber.— 
The only book we can call to mind on the sub- 
ject, is an old one called the <<Alpine Garden," 
by James Lothian, where published we cannot 
say, and perhaps out of pnnt. Stark's " Popu- 
lar Hand-book of Mosses," published by 
Routledge at 7<. 6d., is full of valuable in- 
formation, and will enable you to identify all the 
handsome mosses that are worthy of culture. 
Sandy peat, fragments of sandstone and lime- 
stone, rotten w^xl, and broken bricks are the 
materials on which mosses are most likely to flou - 
rish. The place should be shady, and should be 
watered with artificial showers all the summer. 
A rockery so treated wdl generally produce its 
own crop of mosses in time : the places where 
they show themselves should not be disturbed. 

Spotted Rosb Lbavbs.— T. L.-^The microscope 
reveals a dense growth of fungus on your rose 
leaves, and the rapid spread of it proves that 
circumstances were favourable to fungi, pro- 
bably a damp atmosphere when it first begun, 
and woodv rubbish in the compost not quite 
rotted. Roses are particularly liable to attacks 
of fungi both on the leaves and at the root, 
and one fhiitful cause is the presen(/e in the 
soil of chips of wood, dead stick, and other 
ligneous matter not thoroughly decomposed. 
Amongst these bits of half rotted wood 
fUngous threads are developed, which appear 
Uke gossamer films, and us soon as these thi eads 
(or mycelium) extend to the roots of the rose 
they sooner or later kill it: We can only sup- 
pose that you potted your plants in compost 
containing fragments of wood of some kind or 
other, swept up with the leaves or mixed with 
the manure. 

Dafhits out of Bloox.— X. JB, JK,—You forgot 
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to say what sort of daphne, and what you wish 
to do with it hereafter. How are we to adriae, 
if we do not see the patient, at least we on^ht 
to know its name, and somethinur of its m- 
tended destiny. We flower a few Daphne 
odora and its varieties in pots, and when out of 
bloom turn them out, pick awav a little of the 
old soil from the outside of the ball ; repot 
them in the same pots, and fill in with jturfy 
peat torn up, and all the fine stuff remoyed, 
and over the top spread some very old dung 
and sweet leaf-mould ; they are then put in a 
bed of ooal-ashes, and must take care of them- 
sdves till the end of August. 

LiLIUHS WITH SpOTTKD LbAVBB.— O. M. H.— 

There may be many causes for such appear, 
ances. Either the plants are growing m un- 
drained soil, or there is too large a proportion 
of insufficiently decomposed manure in tne soil, 
or what is most likely, they have been excited 
too early into premature growth, and have then 
become too cold through the long stretch of 
sunless weather we have bad this spring. If 
the drainage of the pots is defective, shake out 
the plants, and repot in a mixture of equal 
parts peat, loam, and leaf-mould, with one- 
sixth sharp sand, and put them in a very gentle 
heat to recover. 
SpsBorLx FiLiVBRA..— Encouraged by Mr. Shir- 
ley Hibberd's glowing description of the Sper- 
cma pilifera, in the July number of the Floeal 
WOKLD of 1860, 1 boneht some tufts of it of 
Messrs. Henderson, and had them planted on 
a SO) all plot of ground surrounding a tomb in 
Eensal Oreen Cemetery, They were planted 
in July, 1860, according to their directions, as 
to the preparation of the ground, and about a 
foot distant from each other, and for a time 
seemed to be doing well. I obperved, occa^ 
sionally, some pieces pulled out and lying dead, 
and this the gardener at the cemetery, as well 
as myself, attributed to the birds having pulled 
them out of the ground, to build their nests 
with. I then had worsted threads twined over 
it, and thus protected, it continued to thrive 
through the following spring. I went abroad 
last June, and the spergnla tufts having joined 
together, and covered the piece of ground I 
intended to be covered, I took away the threads, 
as thry looked unsightly. I considered, too, 
that the building season being over, and the 
plants more firmly rooted, there was not much 
to be feared from the birds. I was greatly 
disappointed, however, to find on my return in 
October, instead of a nice green smooth plot, 
the whole of the spergula apparently dead, 
with quantities pulled out of the ground lying 
about in all directions. I went directly to 
Messrs. Henderson, who gave it as their opi- 
nion that the worms, and not the birdfi, were 
the cause of this strange appearance, and I was 
led to agree with them, as there were many 
worm casts, and the place was very wet. They 
recommended that the spergula should be 
beaten flat with a turf beater, there being no 
rcom for a roller, and that it should be watered 
with lime water. This was done according as 
they directed, and in a few days afterwards, 
when I saw the place again, there was nothing 
but a smooth surface of earth, without a ve8tif;e 
of the moss. There appears no prospect of its 
recovery, as it has remained exactly in the same 
state since last October. I shall feel greatly 
obliged if you can explain to mo the cause of 



fL 
inclose my card, with my town address, and 
beg to subscribe myself F. S. K. [We have 
repeatedly said that worms, and weeds, and 
sparrows, were enemies to spergula, and to 



sncceed with it measures must be taken against 
those enemies. It was hardly a wise choice to 
plant it in a place where you could have no 
control over it ; any other plant might periah 
in a cemetery, if it required occasional atten- 
tion; but even now, if left alone, it will oome 
up and look beautiful, as the ground ia no 
doubt fuU of seed and live roots.] 
Gk>osBBBBaY Gatxbpillabs. — Seeing a remedy 
for destro^ring caterpillars on gooseoerry trees, 
in the April number of the Flobal World, I 
beg to say for the last two or three years we 
have been quite successful in keeping them 
entirely off, by planting beans between the 
bushes in February — the common Windsor 
bean. We have never had a caterpillar since 
we adopted this remedy ; and though now too 
late for sowing the seed, some plants might be 
removed where required — ^that is, betweea the 
gooseberxy bushes, and these aup^ the house 
with beans for the first crop, xon may be 
glad to have this information experience has 
confirmed to be good. Why it acts I do not 
know. Camellias are now being turned out of 
doors ; when should a portion be taken in again, 
to secure an early bloom f Is Jacksonii s 
peculiar camellia in any way ? After having a 
plant some years, and treated like others, <£i8 
IS the first year we have had flower-buds ; they 
came large, and fell off without one single 
flower coming to perfection. — 8. C. [Jacksoni 
was raised by M. Yerschaffelt, of Ghent, and 
has all the good habits of the Ohent seedlings. 
The flower-buds of your plant probably fell off 
through the plant having got dust-dry in win- 
ter. It would be less harm to camellias to be 
dried up in July than in January ; but during 
frost, when people are afraid to water, it is 
often the case that camellias are spoilt for tho 
season. Be^^in to house the oamelliaa in Sep- 
tember; until that time they should be kept 
hard and quiet.] - 
A Whitb Bbwding and Bobpxb Htacihth.— I 
have for some vearn grown a white hyacinth, 
which ought, I think, to be more generally 
known, and may perhaps interest you. I know 
nothing of its parentage, but imaeine that I 
had it among some Dutch bulbs, ft ia always 
in flower with the crocus, and is over before 
the other hyacinths are in bloom ; this year it 
was in flower the flrst week in February ; I use 
it as an edging for a spring border, and as it 
propagates tolerably freely, I have now sufii- 
cient to go round three or four large borders. 
The flower, as you will see by the small portion 
sent, has no pretention to a show flower, but is 
single, narrow petalled, very frect, white, and 
fr«)CTant. The bulb is small and round. I 
shall be glad to know if jou are acquainted 
wiih it, and shall be glad to send you bulbs by 
any conveyance you will direct. [Send half a 
dosen to us at Stoke Newington, London, N., 
when yon take them up.] I should also state 
that it is 80 perfectly hardy, that I never take 
up the bulbs, but plant over them for the sam- 
mer.— G. P. 
Various. — C. J£. — We cannot name seeds ; yours 
are like those of a tall-growing vetch which is 
cultivated in Barbary, and of no value in English 
gardens.— T. E. P.— The blue flower is Ane- 
mone apennina, a gem in its way. — J. 2f ., Stour- 
bridge.— Your silvery plant is Cerastium tomen- 
tosum. — J7.— Probably the geranium you mean 
is the old Globe Compactum. Purple King 
verbena, and variegated mint, will do very well 
together, provided the mint is kept well pinched 
in, and the Carmine Nosegay used for the inner 
circle, as its habit is taller, and more diffVise. — 
JB. — The *' Powdered Bean" is Cineraria mari- 
tima, which is also known by the elegant cogno- 
men of "Dusty Bob." 
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I LO"WEE SHOWS have succeeded one another with 
such smart rapidity during the past month, that it 
has heen no trifling task to keep pace with them, 
especially as innumerable novelties of more than 
ordinary merit have been introduced to public 
notice. At the Eoyal Botanic, on the .30th of 
April, rhododendrons, roses, pelargoniums, pansies, 
cinerarias, and ferns were the principal subjects, and 
in every collection there was something worthy to be 
remembered as of special value. At the same place, 
on the 28th of May, azaleas and pelargoniums took the lead; but 
Japanese shrubs, variegated-leaved plants, and orchids divided attention 
with them, and on every hand the eye encountered something new. 

The great j^^i^tf of the month was that of the Eoyal Horticultural on 
the 21st, where the grandest exhibition of our times was rendered 
additionalljr attractive by its proximity to the Great Exhibition, and its 
being held in a garden about which curiosity has been on the alert as 
to what would be its general aspect in the second season of its establish- 
ment. It was the first leisurely view we had had of the new garden 
this season, and we explored it under cover of an umbrella, while the 
rain poured down in that genuine English style to which we are accus- 
tomed when any great spectacle is to be seen out of doors ; but the 
weather did not interfere with the success of the undertaking, the 
licketty tents and the great conservatory were crowded to excess with a 
fashionable company, and exhibitors had no complaint to make that 
their contributions were not seen. What with the three military 
bands, the wonderful display of flowers and plants, the splashing of the 
cascades and fountains, the rustle of endless miles of silk and satin, 
chronic ennui would have been cured, and the most exhausted seeker for 
a new sensation gratified to the utmost. At the present time the garden 
has a thin, bare appearance, and such must of necessity be its fate till 
the trees grow to some size ; but it is beautiful, nevertheless, and com- 
plete in its details as an example of the architectural style, combining 
French and Italian with truly English features. The American beds 
TOL. y. — ^KO. VI, * G 
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were in fiill splendoui', the kalmias especially loaded with bloom, the 
turf fresh and sound, the polychrome designs at their best, owing to 
the new spring growth of the recently-clipped box which marks the 
outlines ; and the two great crinoline domes of the International Exhi- 
bition are acceptable elements in the prospect. Fellows and friends of 
Pellows should visit the gardens as eariy as possible now to see the 
splendid exhibition of American plants by Messrs. "Waterer and God- 
frey, which, though not professedly opened till the 30th of May, was 
in fine condition oh the 22nd, the Pontic azaleas being then loaded 
with their intensely vivid yellow and scarlet-orange blossoms, and most 
of the hybrid rhododendrons full out. By this time the great com- 
posite bed at the head of the garden is planted with its summer stock. 
' We regret that we could not get particulars of the planting of any of 
the great gardens in time for this number of the Ploeaii Woeli>, for, 
strange to say, though the weather has been warmer than the average, 
none of the great gardens were planted until too late for us to furnish 
our readers with detailed information. , 

The exhibition at the Crystal Palace on the 24ith was in great part 
made up of the plants shown at Kensington three days before ; but 
there were many additional contributions, and the show attracted by 
its own intrinsic merit. The garden at Sydenham is in beautiful trim 
this year. The beds of tree pseonies are blooming superbly, and we 
never saw the rhododendrons and kalmias in more beautiful condition. 
The roses on the mount promise to make a grand display shortly, and 
everywhere the climbing and creeping plants are now showing bloom, 
their characters having become thoroughly established, and at home in 
their several positions. We shall now, as on previous occasions, name 
a few subjects in each of the principal classes, as they severally claimed 
our attention at various of the exhibitions. 

Azaleas.-^ At the Kensington exhibition these were shown in a 
huge tent on grass platforms, so arranged that the visitor had from 
almost any point an uninterrupted view of the whole of the collection, 
the broad gravel walks descending by a succession of slopes towards 
the centre, and the beds being formed to intersect those walks, so that 
the flowe;*s were either immmediately under the eye, and could be 
closely inspected, or they were elevated above the line of hats and 
bonnets. The azaleas were mostly grouped above the level, and the 
best plants were pyramids of huge size, evenly covered with bloom 
from top to bottom. Mr. Turner, of Slough, was first in the class for 
nurserjmen: his plants were — Murryana, Iveryana, PrsBstantissima, 
Oritenon, Chelsoni, Qlory of Sunning Hill (a double kind), Extrani, 
alba magna, and Juliana. Prom Messrs. Yeitch came Empress Eu-» 
g^nie, Pentoni, a small-flowered vivid orange-scarlet ; Broughtoni, Mag* 
nificent, a good white ; Eosea superba and triumphant. Messrs. Eraser, 
Cutbush, and Gaines had variegata, violacea, superba, camea, Boi 
Leopold, optima, Mrs. Pry, a bright rosy purple [sort ; Exquisite, Sir 
Charles Napier, symmetry, coronata, and rosy circle. The principal 
collections of azaleas grown by amateurs came from Messrs. Green, 
Carson, Kaile, Peed, and Page. In these were Glory of Sunning Hill, 
Gledstanesi, Murryana, Iveryana, Broughtoni, Carminata, Delicata, 
Beauty of Eeigato, Prsegtantii^sima, the bright yellow sinensis, Corq- 
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nata, Variegata, Sjrmmetry, Perryana, Sir Charles Napier, Speciosia- 
sima. Exquisite, Criterion, Barclayana, maculata, and Eielder's "White. 
Mr. Ivery, of Dorking, furnished a collection of tall standards, in which 
were Iveryana, white nicely flaked with pink ; Adolphe, semi-double 
rose; Duchesse Adelaide de Nassau, a fine showy kind; Criterion, 
Coronata, Due de Nassau, large yivid rose; Eoi Leopold, and Perfecta 
elegans, orange-scarlet, A beautiful seedling azalea, named Elegantis* 
sima, white striped with pink, from Mr. Williams, was much admired, 
and may be considered a valuable acquisition. 

Gbeenhousb and Stoye PiiANts. — These collections are always 
attractive, and there never were finer plants shown than at the Boyal 
Horticultural and Crystal Palace, where the same plants and the same 
exhibitors were, for the most part, associated. In the open class for 15 at 
Kensington, Mr. May, gardener to J. Spode, Esq., Hawkesyard Park, 
Eugeley, was the winner of the first prize of £20, after his plants had 
made a journey of upwards of one hundred miles on the mommg of the 
show. All the plants in Mr, May's, too^ were such as should be found 
in every conservatory, and most of them are well adapted for amateur 
culture, and for that reason we apprehend their names will be of value ; 
they were — Azalea Criterion and Sfcanleyana, Q-ompholobium poly- 
morphum grandiflorum, trained in the form of a bush and extremely 
well fiowered ; a huge Hedaroma tulipiferum, loaded with carnation 
striped white and rich brown blossoms ; an excellent plant of Pimelea 
Henderponi, Epacris miniata grandiflora, Chorozema Henchmanni and 
varium nanum, an Everlasting or two, Ixora ooccinea, llriostemon 
pulchellum and neriifolium, and Boronia serrulata. Mr. Peed took the 
second prize of £15 with Allamanda grandiflora, covered with clear 
pale yellow flowers; Ixora coccinea, the Box-leaved Eriostemon, a 
handsome Chorozema cordatum splendens. Azalea Criterion, Pimelen 
spectabilis. Erica depressa, the lilac blossomed Heath-leaved Tetratheca, 
and Pimelea Henderaoni. Mr. Whitbread was third (£10) with the 
finest Erica elegans perhaps ever seen, pyramidal in shape, and ex- 
temally loaded with olossoms ; Pimelea spectabilis, Azalea variegata, 
finely bloomed ; Ixora coccinea, Eriostemons of different kinds ; Erica 
Cavendishii, Clerodendron splendens, Polygala Dalmaisiana and Epacris 
miniata. 

EHOD03)E]5rDEONS. — At Kcnsington Mr. Noble was first and Mr. 
Standish second. In the first lot the following were the best — Aclan* 
dianum, spotted rose; Lord Palmerston, crimson, a free flowerer, 
producing large and fine trusses ; Lord Granville, and Duke of Cam- 
bridgei^ two other beautiful bright crimson kinds ; Lady Palmerston, 
lilac, stained in the upper petals with j;reenish yellow, and prettily 
spotted ; and Ploretta, a small crimson variety with whitish throat. In 
Mr. Standish's lot the following were the best — Ploribundum, violet- 
shaded crimson, and a most profuse bloomer ; Dragon's Blood, a rich 
red kind ; elegans, pink shaded rose ; Chancellor, a large light fiowered 
sort with a yellow blotch in the upper petals; Stellatum ; Star of 
England ; Euth, a good light variety ;' Hesus, a bright crimson sort ; 
Sambo, deep claret ; Madame Titiens, rose ; Dr. Hogg, rose, large and 
showy; Prince Arthur, dark rich mulberry; Standish's Perfection, 
white with chgcolate spots, the finest shaped flowers we have yet seen 
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of any hybrid rhododendrons, and one that will take the lead for 
exhibiting. There were many reds in both collections, but they were, 
for the most part, so much alike, except the few we have specified as 
distinct, that it would matter little which of them was selected, 
especially as they were all good. 

EosES. — These have been shown in the greatest profnsion and per- 
fection this season, and nowhere better than at the Crystal Palace, 
where the specimens in pots were mpst judiciously placed. At Ken- 
sington Messrs. Lane were first, Mr. W. raul second, Mr. Francis third. 
The following were selected as the best at the several shows of the past 
month : — Lamarque, Jules Margottin, Souvenir d'un Ami, Charles Law- 
son, Paul Perras, Duchess of Sutherland, Chenedole, Coupe d'H6b6, 
Comtesse Mole, and Louise Peronny, Baronne Prevost, Souvenir 
d'Elise, Vardon, a good light kind; Charles Duval, Lord Eaglan, 
Vicomtesse Decazes, Aubernon, Madame Willermoz, Gloire de Dijon, 
Madame Hector Jaquin. 

Nbw Eoses. — Mr. Paul has shown President several times this 
season, and it has always brought him honour. T. La Boule d'Or, B. 
Catherine Guillot, H. P. Due de Cazes, Gen. "Washington, Jean Bart, 
John Waterer, Madame Purtado, Madame Melanie, Princess Mathilde, 
and Beauty of "Waltham, are the very best of recently introduced roses, 
and should be added to every collection for blooming in the forthcoming 
autumn. 

Pelabgoniitms. — Messrs. Turner, Dobson, and Praser have been 
the chief trade exhibitors, and Messrs. Bailey, Weir, and Shrimpton 
the principal amateurs, who have shown collections of pelargoniiuns. 
The following we thought the best : — Sir Colin Campbell, Pairest of the 
Pair, Prince of "Wales, Symmetry, Viola, Madame Purtado, Sunset, 
Vestal, Eoseum, Eose Celestial, Leviathan, Aurelia, Pair Helen, Etna 
(this i^ perhaps, the most dashing pelargonium in the whole of the 
lists), Amy, The Bride, Desdemona, Sanspareil, Osiris, Mr. Marnock, 
Lady Canning, Ariel, Nonsuch, Plora, Conspicuum, Saracen, Peacock, 
Candidate. Fancies. — Celestial, Acme, Clara Novello, Lady of the 
Lake, Madame Sontag, Negro, Decision, Eosabel, Delicatum, Attraction, 
Queen of Eoses, Perfection, Evening Star, Lady of Lyons, Modestum, 
and Madame Eougiere. Seedlings, — The best were Conflagration, Im- 
provement, and Belle of the Ball, from Mr. Nye; Conqueror of Europe 
(zonale), from Mr. Williams ; Nesfield (zonale), from Mr. Turner ; 
Waltham Pet from Mr. "WiDiam Paul, and Eoyal Albert from Mr. 
Hoyle. 

Vaeiegated Leaved Plants. — Messrs. Veitch, "Williams, Salter, 
Bull, Standish, and Carter have exhibited endless varieties of Caladiums, 
Begonias, Coleus, Alocasia, etc., etc. The most noticeable for general 
usefulness were the collections of hardy variegated plants from Mr. 
"Williams of Paradise Nursery, Holloway, and Mr. Salter of Versailles 
Nursery, Hammersmith. "We find entered in our note-book as likely 
to interest our readers the following : — Artemisia vulgaris, var., a trifle 
prettier than Lady Plymouth Qeranium, quite hardy, and a compact 
grower. A plant of this in Mr. Salter's lot was wholly white, not a 
particle of green anywhere visible. Scrophularia nodosa, var., like a 
small edition of the variegated hydrangea ; a very pretty and useful plant 
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for bedding. Trifolium arvense pictum ; Mr. Salter had some pots of 
this charming old chocolate-leaved clover. With us it grows as freely as 
a weed, and makes beautiful carpetings on the fronts of rockeries. 
Alyssum saiatile, var. ; this is a variegated variety of the yellow 
alyssum, the well known " variegated alyssum" is a white flowering 
plant. Tussilago farfara, var., as beautiful in its way as Farfugium 
grande, though very distinct in character; a truly fine variety for 
decorative purposes. Oxalis corniculata rubra ; this is like the dark 
leaved clover, and makes a pretty object for pot culture, but by many 
shades too dull in tone for any bedding purpose, unless some sort of 
nearly black surfacing were required. Jasminum officinalis aurea, rich 
as gold fringe, and a fine thing for the greenhouse. Ballota nigra 
argentea and aurea, both good for colour and habit, and their appearance 
that of gold and silver lace. Polemonium album, var ; with elegantly 
toothed leaves, prettily edged with cream ; a lovely plant for rockwork. 
Salix cuprea, var., a beautifully variegated willow, well shown by Mr. 
Salter, trained in the form of a balloon. Punkia cucuUata ; this is a 
plant with grand ovate leaves, heavily blotched with creamy markings. 
!F. ovata, undulata, and striata, all good in their variegated forms, and 
very distinct to make a tropical sort of effect for a small outlay. Arum 
Italicum, pretty sagittate leaves, marked with elegant lines. !Bubus 
corylifolius, var. ; JEgopodium podagraria, var., two more useful things, 
distinct in character. Plantago major, a deep purple bronze variety, 
resembling Ferilla JN'ankinensis. 
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MR. CBACE ON THE AEEANGEMENT OF COLOITES. 



Atoij> blazing contrasts of colour, such as 
bright red next bright green ; or bright 
blue next bright yellow; such contrasts 
are not harmonious : let one of the two 
colours always be subservient to the other. 
It is not so much what colour a material 
is, but how that colour is made to appear. 
It is necessary to bear in mind that all 
colours have their complementaries, which 
add to or detract from the beauty of the 
adjoining colours, according to what the^ 
may be. Thus, the complementaries of red 
are green, of blue are orange, of yellow 
are violet. If you cut out pieces of gray 
paper in an ornamental form, and stick a 
piece on each of the three colours I have 
named, you will find, in a shaded light, 
the gray will be fully tinted by the comple- 
mentaries of these colours. But you can- 
not lay down precise rules. An experienced 
artist can bring any two colours together 
by properly modulating them. Nothing is 
BO charming and so refreshing to the eye 



as an harmonious arrangement of colours. 
They are *'like a sweet chord of music to 
the sense." The hand of Nature never 
errs, whether it brings together scarlet 
and crimson, as in the cactus ; scarlet and 
purple, in the fuchsia ; yellow and orange, 
as in the calceolaria; or the colours in th« 
varied plumage of exotic hi rds — the har- 
mony is always beautiful, ever perfect. I 
will suggest a few contrasts : — 

1. Black and warm brown. 

2. Violet and pale green. 

3. Violet and light rose colour. 

4. Deep blue and golden brown. 

5. Chocolate and bright blue. 

6. Deep red and gray. 

7. Maroon and warm green. 

8. Deep blue and pink. 

9. Chocolate and pea green. 

10. Maroon and deep blue. 

11. Claret and buff. 

12. Black and warm green. 
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EAELT POECIlsrG VINEET. 



ht a vinery intended for very early work, 
the vines should be so planted that the 
roots may be made to grow in advance of 
the branches, rather than the contrary, as 
is the case when an attempt is made to 
force any ordinary vinery, and where no 
precaution has been taken to secure the 
before-named effect. Sometimes it is ac- 
complished by covering the borders with 
fermenting material, by which a vast 
amount of labour is incurred with (very 
often) but imperfect results, as heavy 
rains and falls of snow seriously interfere, 
and render the gardener*s duties very irk- 
some, and the production of a full crop of 
fruit a very hazardous matter. It is far 
better, therefore, to make sure work of it, 
by beginning right at firsts which I flatter 
myself would be the case if the accompany- 
ing plan be faithfully carried out, and iu 
which it will be seen that the vines are 
planted inside the house. The principal 
part of the border is also in the house, and 
that which is not so, is covered by shutters, 
or lights ; if the latter, all the better, as 
the gardener would find the space inclosed 
above the border useful for a hundred pur- 
poses, without interfering with the vine 
roots, such as wintering salads, hardening 
o£f plants, etc. 

The border is placed upon a thick 
laver of open stones, burs, or bricks, by 
which all stagnation of water is most 
eflfectively provided against; drain-pipes, 
three or four inches in diameter are also 
laid across the border under every arch 
formed in the front wall, and consequently 
under every vine, as these arches must be 
set out so that each vine has an opening 
for its roots to pass out by, into the outside 
border. 

The drain-pipes will convey the warmth 
from the hot-water pipes laid under the 
border, and also from the flue at the back, 
throughout the mass of rubble, from which 
it will rise to the soil of the border. A 
curculation of warmed air is by this ar- 
rangement secured to the interior of the 
house, which will greatly benefit the in- 
mates, and often in cold weather render 
the opening of the ventilators unnecessary. 
Should too much air be admitted by tins 
means, a plug could be made to drop into 
the end of some of them, at the end ter- 
minating in the outside border, marked a 
on the plan. 

The borders being all covered, and the 
means of warming them provided, the roots 
of the vines could be got into a state of 



activity before the house is finally closed. 
As these borders would entirely depend 
upon the gardener for their supply of 
moisture, it must be given with no niggardly 
hand, as the vine, when In growth and 
carrying a crop of fruit, requires plenty, 
which should not be given quite oold ; it 
should also occasionally contain a good 
dash of the drainage from the stable or 
cow-house, to keep up the fertility of the 
soil. 

The most economical roof for such a 
structure has already been described in the 
Floral World (p. 25, 1860), also, in- 
structions for making vine borders. 

It may be as well to say that there is a 
design in every arrangement of the plan ; 
the builder is, therefore, recommended to 
carry it out to the letter ; for it is a great 
mistake to suppose that a satisfactory re- 
sult can be arrived at when the means 
thereto are not well considered. Many 
gentlemen are chagrined and gardeners put 
to their wits' end tlirough the bungling of 
incompetent builders. A house to be 
thoroughly efficient should be built for a 
specific purpose, and when that purpose is 
determined, a satisfactory plan should be 
procured, and the builder be compelled to 
work to it. It is not a fact, as is often 
supposed by novices in the art of gardening, 
that a house may be used with the like 
success for a variety of purposes, especially 
when hard forcing is required ; therefore, 
consider first for what the house is to be 
used, and then build and heat accordingly, 

Refebenoes to Cuts. 
A. Hot- Water boiler, b. The smoke- 
flue carried along under the floor, and 
covered over with three-feet-wide iron- 
grating to form the walk. c. Flow, and, 
D, return hot-water pipes, four inches in 
diameter, with evaporating troughs cast, 
upon some > f them, e e. Flow and re- 
turn two-inch hot- water pipes, fitted with 
stop-valve, to be used for warming the 
border, f. Front wall of vinery built on 
arches as high as the dotted lines go. This 
wall must be fourteen inches thick up to 
the surface of the border, above that nine 
inches thick. The walls on plan being drawn 
to a scale of one-tenth of an inch to a foot^ 
it will not be necessary further to specify 
them. a. Pipe drain, which passes down 
the front of the border, through the rubble 
that forms the foundation of the border, to 
flue B, to be open at both ends, which will 
cause a circulation of warm air under the 
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border^ and oneof these drains should be laid 
ntfder each arch. h. Shelf for strawberries, 
etc. I. Yentilatois, twelve inches deep at 
front, and eighteen inches deep at back, of 
house ; as many of these ventilators as can 
be possibly got in should be used, indeed, 
there should only be sufficient brick-work 
between them, for them to slide over when 
open, thus opening exactly one-half of the 
length of the house, both back and front ; 
they should be connected the whole length 
by means of an iron rod, aud should slide 
in grooves upon metal bearings ; they can 
then be opened or shut by a cord passing 
over a pulley where they are not witMn 



reach, or by a simple handle or ^^nob, 
where they are eo, J. Roller, and blind of 
canva»; in early forcing this will be neces- 
sary, both for protection by night, and* oc- 
casionally for shade by day, especially 
when the vines are resting in July and 
August. K. Border, eighteen inches wide, 
for fig-trees, l. Doors, m. Flag stones 
against doors, ir. Shutters over outside 
border, p. Water drain laid along the 
front of border. 8. Chimney, w. Win- 
dows. . 1. Stokery. 2. Potting-shed. 3. 
Mushroom-house. 4. Inside border for 
vines. 5. Outside border. 



WhitwelL 



H. HOWLETT. 



A SELECTION OP PETUNIAS POE BEDDING. 



QuEBN : Rich rose, with white eye ; can- 
not be beaten as a rosy pink, and has 
every quality requisite for a bedder. Lady 
Emily Peel : Rich violet, rose ground with 
a clear white throat. The form of this is 
really exquisite, and either in beds or pots 
it is a gem. It grows freely, and is a most 
abundant bloomer, and altogether surpasses 
Countess of Ellesmere, Marquis de la Fert^, 
and Shrubland Rose. Rosy Circle : 
Peachy rose, pure white throat, dwarf 
and compact habit, and altogether a true 
bedder. Fascination: Brilliant rose, 
white throat, good habit ; endures drought 
"well, and the best of the new rose-coloured 
bedders for hot sandy soils. Empress of 
the Crimsons : Bright crimson, very large 
and showy, but the flowers flop about for 
want of substance. Ernst Benary : Rich 
violet purple; very large, fragrant, and 
free. Jeane Pecheur : Dark lilac, shading 
o£f to blue ; very effective. Madame An- 
nette Nicholas : White, mottled with deli- 
cate rose. Magna coccinea : Large crim- 
son ; a very showy bedder, but will not 
please fastidious eyes, having a loose 
spreading limb. Miaid of Kildare : Pure 
white, very full and good. Manteau 
d'Ev^ue : Violet slate, very bright and 
effective. Omemeut des Jardins : Red- 
dish purple, black throat ; fine. Prince 
Albert Improved: Deep crimson, free. 
Queen of Whites : The best white for 
beds. Silver Shield : Silvery white ; 
good for pots or beds ; a very neat and 
pleasing flower. The Bride : A really 
good white. 

Single Petunias fob Pots. 

Graciosa : Blush, dark eye, red crim- 
son belt round the throat ; a very beauti- 
tfU variey, and may be used in beds. 



Pizarro : Lilac rose, dark eye, margined 
with violet red lines ; fine form. Annie 
Salter : White, richly veined with dark 
purple crimson. Coerulescens grandiflora : 
Blush, lilac ground, deep violet centre, 
purplish blue veins. Dr. Andry ; Ama- 
ranth crimson, striped with white. Ex- 
quisite : Best white for pots. Coquette: 
Not easily described, but may be said to 
have a varying ground colour of white 
or purple, marked with violet blue bars 
from the centre outwards. No grower of 
petunias should be without it. Madame 
Henry Jacotot : Rich purple ground, belted 
and blotched with white ; a very curious 
fancy flower, and blooms early in pots. 
Mademoiselle Annie Perrot: Rosy lilac, 
crimson centre; thoroughly good for either 
pots or beds. Marechal Canrobert : Violet 
rosy crimson ; very lively and attractive. 
Purple Model : The best purple self for 
pots. 

Double Petunias fob Pots. 

An immense number of absolutely 
worthless varieties of double petunias are 
sent over every season from the Continent, 
and the catalogues get crowded with names 
that mean nothing, or at least nothing 
creditable to- either raisers or vendors. At 
some of the French and Belgian nurseries, 
every seedling is named for the English 
market, and English nurserymen enter 
these varieties indiscriminately in their 
catalogues, and endeavour to screen them- 
selves by the saving clause, 'Uhe descrip- 
tions are those of the continental raisers.'^ 
We have bloomed an immense number of 
varieties of double petunias during the last 
five years, and we cannot now make a 
lonff list of really desirable kinds, owing 
to the large preponderance of rubbish. We 
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have selected a few that are really first- 
rate, and growers can add to them sach as 
they really admire when they see tbem in 
hloom. 

Antigone: A fine double white, foil 
and fragrant, and leaves Imperatrice far 
behind. Atro coccinea : Rich crimson ; 
very fine. Harlequin : A good fancy 
purple, striped with white. Leviathan : 
Purple crimson ; a massive flower, most 
effective if the plants are grown to a good 
size before being allowed to bloom. Mar- 
ginata monstrosa plena : Mauve purple, 
margined with green ; immensely large 
and very novel ; will not disappoint any 
one. Striata alba: Rich violet purple, 
splashed with white. Annie Blien : Semi- 
double, the guard petals dark purple, mar- 
gined with white ; the double centre white ; 



habit dwarf; blooms early and profoa^ly. 
Inimitable flore pleno : Centre petiAs 
richly flaked with white and purple ; outer 
petaU purple, tipped and boldly flaked with 
white ; a very grand variety for the con- 
servatory. Inimitable Eliza Matthews: 
Differs slightly from the above in its mark- 
ings, and is quite as good. Imperial Crim- 
son : Rich and effective. Red Cross Ban- 
ner : Purple crimson ; better form than 
many others of the same class of colour. 
Punctata striata: Blush, with rosy pink 
spots and lines in centre, green margin. 
Inimitable grandiflora : Rich purple centre, 
running into a broad purple flake midway 
of each white lobe, leaving parallel side- 
belts and a white outer margin. The 
flowers vary on the same plant, but they 
are always boldly marked and attractive. 



ON THE CULTUEE OF AQUATIC PLANTS. 



Tub aquatic plants of the Eastern hemi- 
sphere, from their elegance and beauty, 
rank as objects of no mean interest in the 
catalogue of vegetable forms. Some of 
them are allied by their similarity of struc- 
ture to the Algse, as Zostera and Apono- 
geton, in the natural order Fluviales, which 
may be mistaken for subjects in that infe- 
rior class of vegetable organization ; while, 
on the other hand, the noble tribe of Nym- 
phaea stands unrivalled for the beauty of 
the several species of. which it is composed. 
The beautiful blue of Byblis linifolia, the 
rich tinted brown of Vallisneria spiralis, 
the delicate pink of Nelumbium spectosum, 
and the highly fragrant perfume of Apono- 
geton distaohyon, have each and all a deep 
and peculiar interest among other objects 
which occupy the wide domain of Nature. 

The different species of aquatic plants 
belong to no particular order of the vege- 
table system, but are dispersed through the 
principal divisions of the natural arrange- 
ment. They are indigenous to most pnrts 
of the known world ; but the British spe- 
cies form very conspicuous and interesting 
plants to deck the hardy aquarium. 

Many of the species which are most 
difBcnlt of culture are natives of the tro- 
pics, and require a congenial atmosphere 
(varying from 55"" to TO"" artificial heat, and 
up to 90^ solar heat) to disclose their 
flowers. As they require intense light, 
they should be placed near to the glass. 
Where cisterns are used, a waste pipe is 
requisite to take off the water when be- 
coming injurious to growth. 



Stove and Exotic Species. 

LlMNOCRABIS HUMBOLDTII bcloUgS tO 

the natural order Commeliness ; its name 
is derived from Hmne, mud, charts, grace. 
It thrives in retentive loamy soil, and pro- 
duces an abundance of its bright yellow 
three-petalled flowers, if planted in a cis- 
tern or tank where a good heat is main- 
tained. Introduced from Buenos Ayres in 
1831. 

Nelumbium speciosum, from nelumhos, 
its name in Ceylon, belongs to the natural 
order NympheeacesB. The delicate colour 
of its bright pink flowers make it a desir- 
able object. It requires to be kept dry 
afber the blooming season, and again ex- 
cited about the beginning of February. 
The fruit of N. speciosum is supposed to be 
the Egyptian bean of Pythagoras. It 
grows in great luxuriance in the ditches, 
in all the hotter countries of the East ; and 
requires intense heat to expand its flowers, 

Btblis LINIFOLIA, named from BybUs, 
daughter of Miletus, ranks in the natural 
order Droseracese. It is a pretty though 
minute plant, with blossoms of a beautifol 
blue, which are produced freely^ when 
planted in a good loamy soil ; but it suc- 
ceeds best when placed in a shallow cistern 
in the stove. Native of New Holland, in- 
troduced in 1800. 

Desmaiithus natans, a native of China, 
is a beautiful and interesting aquatic, pro- 
ducing its singular white flowers in abun- 
dance, if planted in a retentive soil, in a 
cistern where there is constant heat ; while 
its foliage being dark green, and sensitive 
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to the toncli, forms a bappy contrast with 
the flowers. It belongs to the natural 
order Legaminosse, introdaced from China 
in 1800. 

Paptbus AKtiQuoBUM, derived from 
the Syrian haheer, whence the Egyptian 
word papyrus, paper. It belongs to the 
natural order CvperaceaB. It succeeds well 
if planted in a loamy soil^ in a cistern of 
good depth, and produces its apetalous 
flowers in pjreat luxuriance. It is from 
this plant the Egyptians made their paper, 
which was obtained from the pellicle be- 
tween the flesh and bark of the thickest 
part of the stem, pressed and dried. In- 
troduced from Egypt in 1803. [This will 
probably suit for planting out in the gar- 
den during the summer.] 

Ntmph^a CiKBULEA, a vcry ornamental 
plant, decking the aquariums of our stoves 
with its bright azure blue flowers, which 
it produces in abundanc3, if planted in a 
loamy soil with a eentle heat, and kept 
constantly immersed in water. It succeeds 
also nearly as well in a pond in a warm 
situation ; but if the season be cold 
during the time of the expansion of its 
flowers, they seldom or ever expand so well 
as in a warm close atmosphere. This 
beautiful plant derives its name from 
Nymphe, a water-nymph habitation, and 
belongs to the natural order Nymphasacese. 
Native of Egypt, introduced in 1792. 

Tallisneria bfibalis, named in honour 
of Antonio Yallisneri, an Italian botanist. 
This curious and remarkable water plant 
grows with great luxuriance, if potted in 
light turfy loam, and placed in deep water 
in a warm atmosphere ; but succeeds nearly 
as well in a conservatory or greenhouse. 
It requires to be kept cool und dry during 
winter, and removed to the stove in Feb- 
ruary, which causes it to produce its richly 
tinted brown flowers in greater luxuriance 
than if kept in heat during the winter. It 
belongs to the natural order Ilydroehara- 
ceSB, and is indigenous to the South of 
Europe. 

PoNTBDEBiA CRASSiPES.— This is an ele- 
gant plant, from its singularly formed, 
thick petioles, bright green, smooth, cor- 
date foliage, and spikes of lovely blue 
flowers. It seems almost to despise the 
material in which most other varieties of 
aquatic plants rejoice, and floats about, re- 
gardless of any fixed station in the element 
to which it is naturally consigned, but suc- 
ceeds well if potted in rich loamy soil, and 
placed in shallow water in a stove. It is 
named in honour of Julius Pontedera, a 
professor of botany at Padua, and belongs 
to the natural order Pontederacese. In- 
trodaced from Guiana in 1825. 



ELODtiA ^uiANENSis, from Slodes, a 
marsh, which is its natural situation. 
It produces its white and conspicuous 
flowers about the beginning of August, 
in a light loamy soil, where heat is kept 
up. Introduced from Guiana in 1820. 
It belongs to the natural order Flu- 
viales. 

PaBkeria pteboides, named in honour 
of C. S. Parker, who first discovered this 
fern-like plant in Essequibo. Its flowers 
are dark brown, in a short whorl ; and al- 
though they are minute, yet its serrated 
pinnate leaves render it somewhat interest- 
ing. It succeeds well in loam and peat 
with the roots only immersed in water. 
It belongs to the natural order Polypo- 
diacess. 

Hydbolea spinosa. —This minute plant 
represents the order Hydrolacese ; and its 
flowers vie with the intense blue of the em- 
pyrean. The stem and foliage are decked 
with numerous spines, as a protection to 
the charming buds which raise their grace- 
ful form above them. It grows most luxu- 
riously in a loamy soil, in shallow water, 
and placed in a stove where heat is main- 
tained. Its name is derived from hydar, 
water, elaia, oil. Introduced from South 
America in 1791. 

YiOTOBiA RBGiirA.— This is the most 
popular aquatic, and most majestic in ap^ 
pearance : it flowers in January in its 
native country, Guiana. It was discovered 
by Sir R. H. Schomburgk, in 1837 ; he 
describes it as '* a vegetable wonder." Its 
immense leaves are from six to seven feet 
in diameter, salver-shaped, with a broad 
rim of a light green above, and vivid crim- 
son below. Its flowers, resting upon the 
water, are in character with the leaves, 
consisting of many hundred petals passing 
in alternate tints from pure white to rose 
and pink, about fifteen inches across. The 
leaf on its surface is bright green, in form 
orbiculate ; the stem of the flower is an 
inch thick near the calyx, and is studded 
with sharp elastic prickles, about three 
quarters of an inch in length ; the calyx 
is four-leaved, each leaf upwards of seven 
inches in length, and three in breadth ; 
they are thick and white inside, reddish 
brown and prickly outside ; the diameter 
of the calyx is twelve or thirteen inches. 
The magnificent flower, when fully deve- 
loped, resting upon the calyx, completely 
covers it with its hundred petals ; when it 
first opens, it is white with pink in the 
centre, which spreads over the whole flower 
as it advances in age ; it is generally pink 
on the second day after its expansion t as 
an enhancement of its remarkable beauty 
it is also sweet-scented. 
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Habdt and Bbitish Sp£OIE«. 

The aquatic plants which are cultivated 
in British aqnariuma possess considerable 
and peculiar attractions. The purple of 
Bntomus nmbellatus gives an imposing 
effect to British ponds, while the elegant 
foim of Hottonia palustris, '* the naiad of 
the stream/' enlivens many a month with 
its rosy flowers peeping from among the 
sedge, and the dead leaves of grnsses by 
which it is environed. Menyanthes tri* 
foliata again decks the margin of oar 
English ditches with its interesting and 
lovely flowers, while the Kichardia iEthio- 
pica, or Calla ^thiopica, from the remark- 
able purity of its wax-like flowers, fixed 
on their long elastic stems, wave in grace- 
ful motion by the summer's evening zephyr 
reflected in the mirrored surface of the 
water. 

The situation best adapted for hardy 
aquatics is found to be in accordance with 
the height attained by them ; and accord- 
ing to this feature, so must the depth of 
water be regulated in which they are to be 
immerged : tlms the Bichardia i^tbigpica, 
Nymphssa alba, and Nnphar lutea, require 
a depth of from one to two feet, while the 
Caltha palustris, Hydrocharia morsus ranae, 
Sagittaria sagittifolia. Acorns calamus, 
Butomus nmbellatus, Zannichellia palus- 
tris, etc., should be planted from six to 
twelve inches from the surface of the 
water; Hottonia palustris, Menyanthes 
trifoliata, and Aponogeton distachyon, 
should be potted, and the pot fixed so as to 
be half immersed in the water. After the 



blooming season of the Aponogeton is 
over, and the leaves-look yellow, t£ey may 
be taken up and dried, and again excited 
in the following March. Stratiotes abides, 
which is one of the most curious indige- 
nous aquatics, should also be kept with 
half the pot under Water. 

As some arrangement is requisite for 
plants of this description, it is desirable 
that ledges should be made in ponds or 
tanks where these phints are to be grown 
for them to be placed upon, according to 
their lieight, and also for the blending of 
their colours : the low-growing varieties, 
being generally the more tender, should 
for this reason, as well as to preserve a 
more systematic appearance, be placed at 
the margin, while those of larger growth 
and greater altitude should be planted to- 
wards the centre. The situation for Nym* 
phsea alba and Kuphar lutea should be 
either in ponds or fast currents ; the two , 
planted together at the edge of a waterfall, 
will blend their noble flowers in rich luxu- 
riance amidst the surging fo^m of the sur- 
rounding water. Most of the other species 
prefer a shady situation, and are to be 
found in Nature's untrodden wilds, 

" Far from the busy haonts of man j" 

shedding their florets of varied hues in gay 
profusion, as if emanating from the lucid 
bosom of the water from which they par- 
tially derive their sustenance, and diffusing 
a pleasing lustre over the margin of the 
willow- shaded pond. 

T. Davis. 



BEDDING COMBINATIONS. 



Ths following selections are from the 
Spring • supplement to Carter's " Vade 
Mecum," 1862. Most of the combinations 
suggested have been used with success at 
Kew, Crystal Palace, and other large gar- 
dens : — 

Centre Gnaphalium lanata, two rings 
of Punch Greranium, and two rings of va- 
riegated Alyssum. 

Centre Mrs. Vernon Qeranium, two 
rings of Flower of the Day, and a ring of 
Lobelia speciosa. 

Centre Geranium Cerise Unique, a ring 
of Imperial Crimson Nosegay Geranium, 
and ring of Cerastium tomentosum. 

Centre Punch Geranium, two rings of 
Cloth of Gold, and a ring of new Lobelia 
pecisa Eermeaina 



Centre Mangle's Variegated Geranium, 
and two rings of Lobelia speciosa. 

Centre Cottage Maid Geranium (deep 
zoned leaf, brilliant scarlet flower), a ring 
of Coral Nosegay Geranium, edged with 
Scarlet Ivy-leaved Geranium. 

Centre Crystal Palace Scarlet Gera- 
nium, edged with Cerastium tomentosum. 

Centre Cloth of Gold Geranium, ring of 
Crystal Palace Scarletj edged with Varie- 
gated Alyssum. 

Centre Perilla Nankinensis, two rings 
of Rubens Geranium, edging of Mentha 
variegata. 

Centre Flower of the Day Geranium, 
ring of Lobelia speciosa, edged with Ceras- 
tium Biebersteinii. 

Centre Crystal Palace Geranium, ring 
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of Flower of tbe Day, edged with Lobelia 
gpeciosa. 

Centre Cineraria Maritima, two rings 
oF Little David Greranium, edging of Gna- 
phalinm lanata — ^pegged down. 

Centre Purple King Verbena, two rings 
of Tropaeolum (true Crystal Palace variety) 
Lobbianum elegans. 

Centre Tropaeolum Lobbianum elegans, 
edged with Verbena Zampa. 

Centre Trentham Scarlet Geranium, 
edged with White Verbena Snowflake. 

Centre White Petunia, a ring of Ver- 
bena Geant des Batailles. 

Centre Petunia magna cocclnea, edged 
with Cineraria Maritima, kept dwarf. 

Centre Calceolaria aurea floribunda, 
two rings of Imperial Crimson Nosegay 
Geranium, edged with Dandy Geranium. 

Centre Verbena Firefly, two rings of 
Purple King, and a ring of Geranium 
Shrubland Pet. 

Centre of Geranium Brilliant, a ring 
of Geranium Gossularioides, edged with 
Gerastium Biebersteinii. 

Centre Ivy-leaved Geranium, edged 
with Cuphea platycentra. 

Centre Ageratum Mexicana variegata, 
ring of Punch Geranium, edged with 
Stachys lanata. 

Centre Verbena Mrs. Woodroffe, ring of 
Geranium Flower of the Day, outer ring 
of Lobelia speciosa, intermixed with Ceras- 
tium Biebersteinii. 

Centre Perilla Nankinensis, ring of 
Cloth of Q-old Geranium, edged with Lo- 
belia Kermesina. 

Centre Dahlia Zelinda, with two rows 
of Cloth of Gold Geranium. 

Centre Yellow Hollyhocks, two rings 
of Crystal Palace Scarlet Dahlia, edged 
with Heliotropes. 

Centre Dahlia alba nana floribunda, 
two rings of Crystal Palace scarlet 
Geranium, edged with Gnaphalium la- 
nata. 



Centre Dahlia, The Pet (beautifiiUy . 
spotted), ring of Dahlia Orb of Day, edged 
with Nosegay Geraniums. 

Centre Purple Hollyhock, ring of 
Dahlia Queen of Whites, ring of Geranium 
Trentham Eose, edged with Cineraria 
Maritima. 

Centre Geranium Lady Mary Fox, 
edged with Verbena Beautfe Supreme. 

Centre Salvia fulgens variegata, ring 
of Ageratum Mexicana, edged with Cuphea 
platycentra. 

Centre Salvia patens, ring of Ageratum 
variegata, edging of Heliotrope La Petite 
Negress. 

Centre Delphinium formosum, with 
ring of Yellow Calceolaria. [This we 
think horrible.]. 

Centre Geranium Crystal Palace Scar- 
let, with ring of Cerastium Biebersteinii. 

Centre Verbena Purple King, edged 
with Geranium Golden Chain. 

Centre Purple Nosegay Geranium, 
edged with Agathea coelestis variegata. 

Centre Stachys lanata, broad ring of 
Lobelia speciosa, edged with Cerastium 
tomcntosum. 

Centre Cannas,ring of Tritoma uvaria, 
ring of Centaurea candidissima, edged with 
Lobelia speciosa Kermesina. [Fit for large 
beds only.] 

Centre Pampas Grass, ring of Cannas, 
ring of Tritomas, edged with Gnaphalium 
lanata. 

Centre Cerastium Biebersteinii, and 
two rings of Lobelia speciosa Kermesina. 

Mixed Beds of Geranium Flower of the 
Day and Scarlet Verbena. 

Mixed Beds of Heliotrope and Scarlet 
Verbena. 

Mixed Beds of Gnaphalium lanatum 
and Scarlet Geranium. 

For Pincushion Beds — Geranium Gros- 
sularoides and Cerastium Biebersteinii. 

For Pincushion Beds —Dandy Geranium 
and Lobelia speciosa. 



COSTLESS VENTILATION. 



A CONSTANT supply of fresh air is so im- 
portant to our well-being, and in the pre- 
vention and cure of disease, that the sub- 
ject needs no comment : an attendance, 
however, at any public meeting is only 
necessary to convince oUe how much this 
axiom is ignored — or if admitted, how un- 
successfully met. 

For some time time I adopted the plan 
of opening the window-sash at my patients' 
houses at the top, and stretching out on a 



frame a corresponding depth of tarlatan, to 
intercept blacks and prevent draught ; but, 
although a modification of, but not an im- 
provement on, this method, has the support 
of a popular lecturer at an institution for 
the diffusion of art and science, the prin- 
ciple is wrong and the result unsatisfactory, 
as the draught is directed downwards on 
the sitter, and not upwards towards the 
ceiling : the screen, too, is anything but 
ornamental, and becomes clogged with 
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blacks, BO as to require remoral and re- 
pair. 



Spsce for en- 
trance of sir. 



Spaee blocked 



np. 





\--l J 



i'J 



Front view. 



The method I now use is simple^ eco- 
nomical, quite free from draught, and does 
not get out of order. Raise the lower sash 
in the window, and place in front of the 
opening at the bottom rail a piece of wood 



of any approved depth : this leaves a cor- 
responding space between the meeting rails 
on the middle of the window, through 
which the current of air is directed up- 
wards towards the ceiling : heavy blacks 
cannot ascend with the air, which is driven 
so high as to be warmed before it descends. 
The principle may be modified in various 
ways, making the bottom frame of wire 
blinds supersede the strip of wood : in a 
word, open the lower sash of the window 
two or three inches, and block it up any- 
how, and the air enters the space in the 
middle and is carried to the ceiling. 

It will be seen that this simple plan is 
adapted for the cottages of the poor and 
the mansions of the rich : in the latter, 
however, the draperies muit be arranged so 
as not to interfere with the current of air 
towards the ceiling. It may be used in any 
weather, day and night, summer and win- 
ter; indeed, in the house of a medical 
friend, to insure constant action,^ the win- 
dow of his reception room has been nailed 
open. 

Pbtbb Hiwckbs Bird, F.R.C.S., F.L.S. 

1, Norfolk Square, Sussex Gardens, W, 



NOTES ON USEFUL PLANTS. 



Fuchsia mbteob.— This is a strong- 
growing variety apparently of the strain 
of Corallina, and of that habit in leafage 
and vigour, but with semi-double flowers 
and richly variegated leaves and stems. 
Instead of the white and yellow, common 
to variegated plants, the colouring is in this 
case quite novel and remarkably rich. 
The young shoots are a vivid crimson, as 
the leaves increase in size they acquire a 
rich mottling of warm orange, crimson, 
and bronze, so that the plant is at all 
times a most attractive and interesting 
object. Grown strong and planted out, 
we should imagine this to make one of the 
most beautiful objects imaginable in a bed. 
A first-class certificate has been awarded 
to this by the Floral Committee of the 
Horticultural Society on account of its 
beautiful foliage. [Carter and Co., plants 
Is, 6d, to £1 Is. each.] 

Lobelia speciosa Kebmesina. — A va- 
riety of Lobelia speciosa, having the same 
dwarf growth and free-flowering habit as 
that variety, but the flowers rich rosy 
purple. This will be of great value for a 
new style of colouring front lines. [Carter 
and Co., Is. 6d. each.] 

SCBOPHULABIA NODOSA VABIEQATA. — 

One of the most useful variegated plants 
for edgings, and a capital match for gera- 



niums, the leaves being about the same 
size and broadly edged with white. It is 
thoroughly hardy, and therefore of the 
greatest value for bedding in places where 
there is not much convenience for keeping 
variegated geraniums. It was used last 
year in the Palace Gardens, Armagh, in a 
ribbon between scarlet geranium and blue 
lobelia, and was considered to produce a 
fine effect. [B. S. Williams, Is, 6d. each.] 

AOATHEA CELE8TIS VABIEGATA. — We 

called attention to this beautiful varie- 
gated plant when first brought out by 
Mr. Bull. It is now generally distributed 
through the trade, and obtainable at a 
cheap rate. The leaves are wholly stained 
with creamy and amber tints, and the 
blue flowers ape freely produced. It is an 
iniportant acquisition. 

COLEUS y EB8CHAFFELTI. — CounoisseUTS 

in foliage plants should try this superb 
plant out of doors this season. We believe 
it will answer admirably for ribbon lines, 
and if so, will far surpass in beauty all 
the perillas, orachs, and amaranths, the 
foliage being richly coloured with scarlet 
crimson and orange, blended together. 
For greenhouse culture it is unequalled, 
and requires no more care than a balsam, 
which it somewhat resembles in constitu- 
tion, 
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HbSBOLINIUIC Af»0'9UBBM9.'-^A mag, 

aifieapt oomposit^ from Mexico, well 
adapted to grow for exhibition in collee- 
tions of greenliouie plautsf. The cordate 
leaTe9 are of a deep hroniiy green, the 
mid ribs and leafstalks rioh crimson, 
the flowers in large corymbs of delicate 
lilao purple, the beauty of which is in- 
tensified by the viyid crimson of the 
flower-stalks. We are not aware if it 
has yet found its way into any English 
collections, but as it was introduced to 
Ghent by M. Verschafl'elfc, it will find its 
way here in time, and we advise plant- 
growers to be on the look out for its ap- 
pearance in nursery catalogues. 

L^PAOEBiA BOSBA. — This finest of 
greenhouse climbers has been the subject of 
much diseussion as to the method of cul- 
ture best adapted to its peculiar constitu- 
tion. It has also been the cause of more 
disappointments, perhaps, than any plant 
introduced during the last quarter of a 
century, tor when seen in a fine condition, 
as it may be seen now at the nursery of 
Messrs. A. Henderson, Edgeware Road, it 
has suoh a grand appearance, and is ob- 
viously so easy to manage, that nearly all 
who see it determine to grow it, and nearly 
all who determine to grow it, fall either to 
get it to bloom or to keep it alive. Tet it 
is an easy thing to grow it, once set it 
going properly, and go it will, up any length 
of rafters, across th9 house on rods and 
chains, or over a trellis of almost any 
dimensions, and bloom as fully as any 
elimbev known. To grow it in a pot is 
simply to trifle with it, and it will not 
make useful roots in any soil but a turfy 
peat. The plant at Messrs. Henderson's 
is in a bed about fifteen feet long by four 
feet wide; In a moderate-si^ed house, a 
bed across the end of the house, and about 
two and a-half or three fact wide, will 
answer very well. Dry, good, tough peat 
will suit, even if black bog in which deli., 
cate heaths would not thrive, but it must 
be peat with a moderate amount of fibre 
in it. The bed should be raised with a 
front of bricks or stones, two feet high, 
and a pipe from a cistern ^should be 



brought in, so that at any time the whoU 
bed may be flooded with water. It is iha 
peat, the water, and the abundant root- 
room that give vigour to Lapageria, and 
cause it to rush up the trellis almost as 
fast as a convolvulus. As to temperature, 
it requires protection from frost, and that 
is all that need be said about it, for Lapa- 
geria rosea is quite hardy, and must be 
kept as airy as a Oape heath. 

But proper planting and watering are 
not the only requisites to success. Plants 
from cuttings rarely do any good. Mr. 
Summers, manager of Messrs. Garter's 
Forest Hill Nursery,. remarked to us the 
other day that when at Mr. Mongredien's, 
he frequently bought Lapageria, and al- 
ways lost it if the plant was a rooted cut- 
ting. Messrs. Henderson raise their stock 
by layering on the bed, and these rooted 
layers generally do well. But the safest 
method is to raise it from seed, and this 
the trade begin to understand, and accord- ' 
ingly seedling plants are now grown at 
some nurseries, and with such there is no 
risk at all. As soon as they have filled 
48-pots with roots, they should be turned 
Qut, and from that moment the plant 
should be treated as hardy, for artificial 
heat, except to keep it safe from frost, is 
most injurious. 

The best twelve Beddings Dahlias. 
— Oaptain Ingram, crimson maroon, shows 
an eye, a tremendous bloomer, two feet ; 
Alba nana, floribunda, white, compact 
habit, two and a-half feet ; Lilacina vario- 
gata, lilac flowers, variegated foliage, two 
and a-half feet ; Prince Arthur, crimson, 
two feet ; Sir James Watts, deep soarle^ 
good enough for exhibition, two and a- 
half feet ; White Unique, white, small 
flowers in clusters, two feet ; Golden Ball, 
deep yellow, the best bedder we have, 
two feet ; Crystal Palace Scarlet, scarlet, 
blooms late, two and a-half feet ; Queen of 
Whites, white, two and a-half fset; Titian, 
pure yellow, flowers loose, very showy, two 
and a-half feet ; Zelinda, purple, good 
habit, two feet ; Beauty de Massifs, bright 
scarlet, two and a-half feet. 



NOTES BY THE WAY. 



FOLIAOB BePDBBS 

My ribbon of foliage'plants made suoh a 
fine feature last year, that though I grew a 
s^t of Aushsias tor this season, I could not 
reeiai iha temptation to run in the old 



track, and I have now planted four rows 
as before, with a centre bed in the same 
style, reserving the showy subjects for the 
lower part of the garden, where my fa- 
vourites would have less effeot. It is a 
matter of no small importance for ama- 
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tetfJrs who are not weighed down with sur- 
pluil ca»h to have at their oommand mate- 
rials for rich and decisive ribbons at the 
oost of a few shillings for a hundred yards 
or so ; and it is a matter of importance for 
the students of art in garden colouring that 
plants which are not of the gayest in or« 
dinary beds show to fine purpose in long 
continuous lines, if well assorted aa to 
colours and heights. Hy back row is of 
the striped grass (Phalaris), the next row, 
Ghenopodium atriplicis, which is exquisitely 
coloured, if kept making new shoots by 
frequent nipping ; the next row is Anten- 
naria margaritacea, which lives out all 
winter, and requires parting and replanting 
true to the l^ne in the spring, and which 
must also be nipped down to make it bushy 
and extra silvery, as the new growth is the 
whitest ; in front is a line of perillas and 
purple orach mixed ; these are also to he 
kept nipped. The orach will not last the 
season out, so about the 20th of June I 
sow again, and as the old plants persist in 
running to seed, a fresh lot will take their 
place. The bed in the centre of the fore- 
court consists of Amaranthus speciosa, 
with richly coloured foliage, in which the 
prevailing hue is a bronzy crimson. This 
was specially recommended to me by Mr, 
Hewlett, and I had seed enough from 
Messrs. Carter to plant the whole parish. 
All my stock was got up this season with> 
out artificial heat ; the sun did it all by 
shutting up the seed pans with squares of 
glass over them, as I was determined that 
a poor man's plants should be grown poor 
man^s fashion, to settle the point in my 
own mind that a thoroughly good garden 
show may be done without involving the 
cultivator in insolvency. I put out Colons 
Yerschaffelti on the 12th of May, and 
though since then it has had to endure 
, rough weather, it has been growing steadily 
without a shriyelled leaf, and has a better 
oolour than under glass. Bich soil and 
sunshine will make this a first-rate bedder, 
and instead (^the sepulchral hue of perilla 
or the seeding habit of the purple orach, 
we have in this exquisitely beautiful plant 
a rich glowing bronzy crimson, a sturdy 
habit, and a firee grower in any good soil. 
Another good point in its history is that it 
may be dealt with bedder fashion, and kept 
on firom summer cattings, or if the old 
plants are taken up, and kept over winter, 
cuttings made in spring, and pushed on in 
a warm, moist atmosphere^-a smart dung 
heat best of all— will make fine plants by 
the end of May. I took off a few of the 
smallest side-shoots, scarcely an inch long, 
potted them singly in thumbs, in half silver 
Hand and half peat, put them under bell- 



glasses in a cucumber frame^ and they 
rooted in eight days. There is nothing 
among the foliage novelties of greater 
value than this Coleus for garden decora" 
tion. I tried hard to get seed of Amaran-r 
thus melancholicus rabrai but without 
success. 

I have now received from Mr, Veitch 
a plant, which I shall turn out and 
encourage with a view to seed it, an4 
thenceforth to use it as an element in com? 
posite planting. The foliage is blood red, 
habit compact, the leaves large and shin* 
ing, height not more than one foot, and 
when the sun shines through the foliage, 
nothing Can surpass it for nchness, and it 
is, moreover, peculiar and cheerful, Oxalis 
corniculata, which I mentioned last year ftfi 
likely to be useful for masses, is altogether 
useless for that purpose ; it is too duU and 
heavy, though a pretty thing for pot cul- 
ture to make a contrast among foliage 
plants. 

Stuff. 

I ought long ago to have told how I 
supplied myself with twelve months* supply 
of the best general compost I ever had for 
plant-growing; it has been as good as 
gold dust, and gold would not have bought 
a mixture so well suited for every kind of 
greenhouse plants. When building a lean- 
to on the site of an old privet hedge and 
ditch in the lower part of the garden, a 
deep trench was cut in order to provide 
earth for the bank and border of the front 
of the house. That trench was filled in 
with clay to within two feet of the level. 
The muck-pits were cleared out in Feb- 
ruary into the trench, all the leaves and 
other such rubbish were thrown on the 
rotted muck, and forked over with it. The 
old hedge was chopped up and charred 
with all the prunings of trees and other 
dry rubbish. A layer of the charrings 
was thrown on the muck mixture, and on 
the charcoal and ashes potatoes were 
laid in rows twenty inches apart, and 
moulded over with pulverized clay that had 
been frozen all winter. This was done in 
the spring of 1861. We had from that 
made-up ground a fine crop of fifty-foid 
potatoes, and as the potatoes were taken off, 
the garden boy dug out the mixture to the 
bottom of clay, and run it through a half- 
inch riddle, and stored it under cover. 
Such a mixture I should like to have at 
command ad libitum all the year round. It 
consists of powdery clay in a small chippy 
state, small charrings, wood ashes, and the 
sweetest leaf-mould ; it is full of grit, and, 
therefore, except for special purposes,^ there 
is no occasion to mix sand with it. A 
little old dung added makes it the perfee- 
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lion of a compost for fachsias, balsams^ 
cockscombs, and whatever likes a rich 
li^ht BoU ; without dang it is just the 
thing for pelargoniums, and even ericas 
and rhododendrons will grow in it. I 
have some plants of Galluna Tolgaris^ not 
an easj thing to grow, though it covers 
many a square mile of waste and common^ 
and the mixture suits them as well as 
Wimbledon peat. Most of the hardy 
ferns like it, and if farther supplies were 
easily obtainable, I should use it instead of 
turf for the cucumber beds. In many an 
old garden where the fences have outgrown 
their boundaries, and a hundred loads of 
loppings and prunings might be got to- 
gether in winter, this kind of mixture could 
be prepared every year, and pay for the 
trouble in potatoes the next season. Clay, 
loam, turf, any sound staple mixed with it, 
gives it body, and the potatoes root into 



the Floral Hall, Covent Garden, as da- 
scribed in the Floral World at the tim«^ 
the rose show took place there. The con- 
struction and use is shown in the annexed 
diagram. 

Any plant that makes a dense head of 
bloom will do for this sort of display ; a 
centre of white cinerarias, and two sides 
of crimson or blue cinerarias, made a gprand 
spectacle this season on the occasion of a 
birth-dajT fete. A centre of calceolaria 
Aurea noribunda, and the sides of Lord 
Raglan or Prince of Prussia verbena would 
do now as well as anything. Plenty of 
plants of two or three sorts to make even 
surfaces of colour from top to bottom, are 
the proper materials for fiirnishing. Any 
who adopt this scheme will adopt also their 
own modes of furnishing, and it only re- 
mains to give a hint as to maintaining the 
show for any length of time, as it is ob- 




Eahibition Flower Stand. 



the leaf and half-rotted green stuff, and 
hasten its complete decomposition. 

Flower Shows at Home. 
A friend of mine has lately had a large 
hall fitted so that it can be made at an 
hour's notice either a picture gallery or a 
flower show. He has had copies made of 
certain celebrated pictures on canvas to 
roll up like drop-scenes at a theatre, the 
rollers and cords are hidden with a cornice, 
and when the pictures are shown, they fall 
down into gilt mouldings, so as to appear 
like great oil paintings in handsome frames. 
To make the change the pictures are rolled 
up and disappear under the cornices, and 
flower stands, made to take to pieces and 
fit together with bolts and screws, take 
their places. They are made on the plan 
of the great semicircular stand used at 



vious the same plants will not endure to 
be laid on their sides long without either 
getting dried at the root or turning their 
heads up so as no longer to present a full 
face to the spectator^ It is imperatively 
necessary, therefore, to remove the whole 
of the plants every night to a clean pave- 
ment or flooring of tiles, and there soak 
them with water, and leave them till the 
morning. They may then be replaced on 
their sides and the same plants will hold 
out for a fortnight. My friend*s hall has 
a garden entrance, by means of which the 
work is done without any disturbance of 
the household. 

Pickabd's Plant Case. 

Mr. Chitty's mention of this in his in- 
teresting papers on " Flowery "Windows," 
reminded me that it was time we figured i\ 
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in these pages. I savr it last year at the 
Horticultural Society's show, and made a 
note of it as a proper subject for remark in 
these pages some day, and in order to be 
fully acquainted with its merits, I added 
it to the number of our appliances^ for in- 
door plant culture. It occupies a window 
in the bed-room, and is stocked with ferns 
planted in cocoa-nut refuse ; its appear- 
ance as an ornament is most beautiful, 
and the plants are doing so well that 
I should pronounce it the best form of 
Wardian case ever invented. The figure 
will show its proportions and character. 
It consists of a metal box for soil or plung- 
ing material,' sides, ends, and top of single 



elegant drawing-room in England. It is 
the invention of Miss Maling, the author 
of some pretty books on window flowers, 
two of which I have, namely, "Window 
Plants, and how to Grow Them," and 
"Flowers for Ornament and Decoration." 
These books are written in a simple style, 
they abound in good instruction and inge- 
nious suggestions, and they properly pre- 
pare the way for these plant-cases, by 
interesting readers in what may be done 
with them. Any of our lady friends who 
wish for further information as to the 
plant-cases, can obtain it of the manufac- 
turers, Messrs. Pickard and Co., Caledonian 
Road, King's Cross, London, N. I shall 




Pickard's Patent Plant Case. 



sheets of glass in light frames, any one of 
which may be removed without disturbing 
the rest^ the top plate moving on rests for 
ventilation, and the front taking out in an 
instant by the simple process of lifting, and 
being fixed in its place again by a couple 
of small hooks and eyes. At the show on 
the 21st, one of these was exhibited, fur- 
nished with caladiums, begonias, and other 
plants of striking forms and curiously 
coloured foliage, and its appearance was 
"such as would render it fit for the most 



hope to find space shortly for some obser- 
vations on fern culture in continuation of 
the lists which have appeared in the Floral 
WoBLD, and shall then have something 
more to say on these and other contri- 
vances. Miss Maling' 8 books are pub- 
lished by Smith aAd Elder, at half-a- 
crown each. 

FBOPAGATiNa Roses. 

There is a very simple and certain 
mode of propagating roses, admirably 
G 2 
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suited to amateurs who are not expert at 
striking cuttings. It is that of /' circum- 
position," hy means of which a growing 
branch is made to root in a pot without 
removing it. It is applicahle especially to 
roses and vines, and many other suhjects 
that make long shoots, such as can be 
drawn through a pot. I have now some 
nice pot vines, which were rooted last year 
by taking rods up through pots placed one 
above another on open shelves, and when 
the pots were full of roots, each was cut 
away by passing a sharp knife through the 
rod under the bottom of each pot. I have 
frequently got plants of teas and other 
delicate Chinas by this process, which was 
largely practised by my father, who taught 
me how to do it when I was twelve years 
of age. There is now in the garden a 
Beedli;)g Bourbon of some character, which 
I worked on a briar five years ago, and it 
had a grand head when the winter of i860 
caught it, and killed it back to one bud. 
That bud started last summer, and made 
one weak rod, and having no other plant 
of the variety, I must secure it on its own 
roots, or it mfty be lost. To make very 
sure, as this Is a peculiar case, the tree was 
planted beside tne wire trellis on which 
my espalier apples are trained. To the 
trellis I fixed a fbrty-eight-pot bv means 
of copper wire, then drew the single shoot 
through, having first removed the side 
shoots that were in the wajr, and filled the 
pot with a light sandy mixture. In the 
course of another week from this I expect 
the pot will be full of roots. I shall then 
cut the shoots away close under the pot, 
and there will be one plant on its own 
roots aii4 the remainder of the shoot will 
form a new head to the tree, so that the 
original standard will probably make as 
fine a |lant as before the great winter 
punished it almost to the death. Now 
this is a niode of propagating which may 
be applie4 in various ways. First select 
the shoot to be rooted, then make a notch 
just to the wood on one side at a point con- 
venient for its rooting in a pot. When 
the notch has healed, place the pot so that 
the branch comes through it, put either a 
tiift of moss over the hole, or a handful of 
crocks, and fill up with light sandy soil, 
say bits of old turf of the size of walnuts, 
chopped moss, and silver sand ; keep it 
watered, and roots are sure to come in 
time. No leaves or pushing buds should 
be covered ; better to rub them off. 

If a trouble to draw the shoot through 
the hole in the pot, owing to the size of the 
leaves, break the pot in half, and the^ 
bring the parts together, and bind them 
-with copper wire. A stake or the stem of 



the tree to l)e rooted wiU support the pot, 
or if the plant to be propagated is in a pot, 
put it under a shelf on which the curcum- 
posed pot will stand. Another way is tQ 




peg the shoets down on poto a}l tomx^ the 
parent plaot, bv which process I am now 
rooting a stook of Noisette OpUirie for a 
bed next ^ear* 

Pl-ANTfl BeOQ¥«BN]>BI». 

MeUeborus dumeionm.'—la ft ihady 
nook of a rockery this form* ft noble mass 
of fi)liage, and throws tip very elegant 
spikes of green flowers. I should never 
have thought to mention it as of special 
value, had I not potted a few to grow under 
glass, where to group with ferns and other 
tine foliage plants it is most bwuliful. 
Whoever will grow this in ft oool house, 
will prize it as a treasure, and it may be 
had in any nursery for a shilling. 

Asaka anuBna.-^! am now completely 
satisfied about the hardiness of this rosy 
flowering gem. The plants of it in my 
upper peat bed have been one mass of 
bloom since the end of April, and are now 
fading off. I shall replant all my peat 
beds next year, as they are getting over- 
crowded, and in the new arrangement, 
Azalea amoena will form the outside eircle 
next the Spergula in the bed next th» 
house. 

Onoclea sentUniis.—This lovely fera » 
quite hardy, but does better in pots than in 
the open ground. I put out three on my 
fern bank last year, and they have spread 
by their rhizomes so as to form now fifteen 
strong stools, all of which have been taken 
up and potted. Be sure to get this fern if vou 
have not got it, and remember that it takes 
ite specific name, wMikiUs^ from its extreme 
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Bettftibllitj to drotight. II needs a sprinkle 
twice a day, and to be alwa^ in the 
5h«de. 

jFW^fffiit.— Oftrter*s Meteor planted ont 
on a bank among foliage plants looks su- 
perb. It is a hundred times better in the 
open ground than in a pot, and grows as 
freely and in the same manner as Corallina. 
A fine specimen well cared for is like a 
fomitain of fire. Madame Cofnelllison is 
the best double white, the foliage rich 
purple, and very distinct. Whether it will 
be good otil of doors I do not yet know, 
but for pot culture it is exquisite. 

AlowBia metaUica. — ^The plants of this 
at th« Crystal Palace Show were distorted 
by the pegs placed to keep their leaves 
upright, with their faces to the spec- 
tat(»», and its proper ontlines were not 
seen. 

The leaves spread regularly all round, 
and a ffood specimen covers a square yard 
6( suWaoe. The metallic purpled bronze 
(Colourings are rich in the extreme, and it 
is one of the first plants to be selected by 
thoie who are making additions to their 
stock of stove plants. Grow it in lumpy 
peat, old dung, or fibry loam, keep it shaded. 



with plenty of water and stove culture all 
the year round. 

Athyrium filix famina, var. Corpmbi^ 
ferum.—Thvs, tasselled lady fern is themosb 
elegant of about sixty kinds now growing 
on a shady bank. I had a plant from 
Mr. Sim when it was first sent out at 
fifteen shillings each, and by dividing 
increased the stock to a doien. One of 
these was put out last year, and it noW 
spreads its beautifully tasselled fronds over 
a space of ground twenty inches each 
way, is less erect than the parent species, 
and quite as hardy. As it is now cheap, 
everybody should have it. 

Adianfum tulphufeum. — ^This is a new 
hardy greenhouse fern of true Adianttim 
habit ; it grows a foot high, and while 
possessed of the grace peculiar to the 
tribe, it has a powdering of gold on the 
under sides of the fronds. It will do for 
people who cannot grow Gymnogrammas, 
though these last are by no means difficult; 
my better half has a pretty collection of 
seedling Gymnogrammas in a Wardian 
case, doing admirably, though without any 
aid from artificial heat. 

SaittLlST HlBBEBD. 



A SELECTION OF STOVE EEBNS. 



In ihe March aumber we published a list of 
varied ferns suitable for a small men- 
hoiise I we now give a similar selection 
fi>r the stove, merely observing that we 
have chosen only those species which will 
furnish the greatest diversity of form in the 
smallest space. The list might easily be 
•xtended to double or treble the length, 
but too long a list is only confusing, and 
would render it necessary for manv of our 
readers to make a selection from it. The 
better plan^ therefore, is to give a shortlist, 
every plant in which is worth growing, but 
if any of our readers should wish for the 
names of a few more, we shall be happy to 
furnish them. 

1. Adiantum trapezilbrme. Tropical 
America. 

2. A. caudatum, East Indies. 

3. A. tenerum. Tropical America. 

4. A. concinnum, Mexico and Peru. 
6. A. macrophyllum, Tropical Ame- 
rica. 

All the maiden*hair ferns are worth 
cultivation ; there is not a single species 
which is an exception. The slender, black, 
polished stems, and the bright green nsg- 
ments of the fronds are the type of all tlmt 
is graetftil and beautiful. No. 2 has trail- 



ing fh>nds which root and make 3roung 
plants at the points. There is something 
about No. 4 which renders it an especiu 
favourite with me ; there is always a larger 
pinnule at the base of each division of the 
frond, which overlaps the forking of the 
rachis. 

6. Asptdium decurrens, Ceylon. 

7. A. ebenum, Mauritius. 

These are more subject to the attacks 
of the brown scale than almost any fern ; 
I felt at first inclined to exclude them from 
tny list, but they are very distinct and use- 
ful plants, and will repay the trouble they 
require. 

8. Aspleniiim formosam, "West Indies. 

9. A. radicans, Tropical America. 

10. A. viviparum, Mauritius. 

11. A. Belangeri, Java. 

It would be easy to select a score of 
distinct and beautiful Aspleniums, but in 
order to keep our list within moderate 
bounds, we have mentioned four only. 
No. 8 is one of the most gracefiil plants 
in the family, the once divided fronds 
radiating from the centre, and dropping 

! gracefttUy around. No. 9 has larger di- 
vided fronds. In No. 10 we have small 

'. fronds divided almost into capillary seg- 
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mentSy which produce young plants upon 
their surface. 

12. Geratopieris thalictroldes, tropical 
parts of the world, both in the efistern and 
western hemispheres. This is a very in- 
teresting plant, being truly aquatic, grow- 
ing almost as well submerged, as above 
the level of the water. It produces a great 
number of young plants on the fronds. 
They shoiUd be kept rather drier during 
winter. 

13. Cincinalisflavens. 

14. G. nivea. 

Both small-growing ferns from Tropical 
America, the fint yellow on the under side 
of the glaucous ^onds, the other white 
below. 

15. Golysis membranaceai East Indies. 
Very thin undivided fronds, showing 

the arrangement of the veins like a piece of 
delicate lace. 

16. Gheilantbes radiata, West Indies, 
and warm parts of America. 

The divisions of the frond arranged like 
the spokes of a wheel from the top of the 
stipes, very unlike any other fern and very 
beautiful. 

17. Gymnogramme Galomelanos. 

18. G. Mertensii. 

19. G. chrysophylla. 

20. G. sulphurea. 

21. G. pulchella. 

These are all natives of the tropical 
parts of the New World. Nos. 18 and 19 
are bright golden ferns ; No. 20, as the 
name implies, sulphur-coloured, and a 
small grower ; Nos. 17 and 21 are silver- 
ferns. They like a little more leaf-mo«ld 
in the soil than is usually given to feins. 

22. Hemionitis palmata, West Indies. 

23. H. cordata, East Indies. 

These are somewhat subject to the at- 
tacks of a small insect called thrips ; these 
may be kept down by fumigating with to- 
bacco, or if they are not too numerous, lay 
the plant upon its side and syrinfi;e well. 
Tins is also the case with the two following; 
by^keeping a sharp look-out, however, they 
may easily be kept clean. 

24. Doryopteris pedata. 

25. D. sagittifolia. 
Both from Brazil. 

26. Fadyenia prolifera, West Indies. 

A very interesting little fern which 
grows much larger than we generally see 
it, if cultivated in a warm frame. 

27. Gleichenia flabellata. 

28. G. dicarpa. 

Both natives of the warmer parts of 
Australia. No selection of Ferns could bo 
thought perfect without a specimen or two 
•f Gleichenia. 

29. Humata pedata. East Indies* 



30. H. beterophylla, Malayan Archi- 
pelago. 

Two very pretty DavalUa-like ferns. 
No. 30 has entire sterile fronds and a creep- 
ing stem, and soon attaches itself to a moist 
wall; it also looks well growing, in a 
basket. 

31. Llavea cordifolia, Mexico. 

This is also known in gardens as Gera- 
todactylis osmundoides. Its gracefully 
drooping fronds are glaucous, and the 
stems covered with silvery scales. 

32. Lepicystis sepulta, Tropical Ame- 
rica. 

The fronds sprinkled with litUe scales^ 
well worth examination under the micro- 
scope. 

33. Lomaria discolor. New Zealand. 

34. L. L'Herminierii, Tropical Ame- 
rica. 

No. 33 may perhaps succeed in a warm 
greenhouse, but many New Zealand ferns 
enjoy a warmer atmosphere. No. 34 is a 
miniature tree-fern, making a stem three 
or four inches high, terminating in a tuft 
of fronds, which while young are a bright 
rose colour. 

35. Blechnum gracile. 

36. B. lanceola. 

Both are American. These resemble 
the Lomarias in habit and appearance. 

37. Leucostegia immersa. East Indies. 
This is a herbaceous species, i, e., the 

fronds die off in winter, the pot may then 
be turned on its side, and kept rather dry. 

38. Lygodium scandens, East Indies. 
All the Lygodinms are climbing ferns, 

and every selection should contain at least 
one example. 

39. Meniscium simplex, Ghina. 

A very pretty little entire-fronded plant. 

40. Pellsea ternifolia, Tropical Ame- 
rica. 

This plant should always be grown in 
a basket, and suspended from the roof. 

41. Platycerium stemaria. West Africa. 

42. P. grande, Australia and East 
Indies. 

These should both of them be grown 
against a flat board or bit of a stem, as by 
that means the fronds are shown to greater 
advantage. No. 41 makes young plants 
freely, and may therefore be increased by 
division ; this is not the case with No. 42. 

43. Polypodium Schkuhrii, Brazil. 
The feather-like character of this fern, 

is unlike that of any other. 

44. Pteris argyrssa, Assam. 

45. P. tricolor, America. 

These two variegated ferns are univer- 
sal favourities. No. 44 is more easily cul- 
tivated than the other, but looks more 
beautiful while young than it does fiiU 
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grown. Be carefdl not to let the fronds of 
No. 45 get wet. 

46. Stenozemia aurita, Java. 

A very pretty yiyiparous fern, with 
hroad sterile and contracted fertile fronds. 

47. Onychiom auritom, Malayan Archi- 
pelago. 

The golden colour on the yonng fronds 
is a very pretty character in this plant. 

48. Trichomanes reniforme. New Zea- 
land. 

49. T. sptcata, West Indies. 

Many species of this genus have heen 
recently introduced, they aU need growing 



under a hell-glass. Of the special mode of 
treatment we shall speak on some foture 
occasion, rather than at the end of an 
article like this. 

50. Yittaria lineata, Tropical America, 
and West Indies. 

We finish the half hundred with a 
curious plant which grows upon the 
hrancbes of trees, looking more like tufts 
of grass than the fronds of any ordinary 
fern. It should be grown in a basket. A 
circle of it around the edge with an up- 
right-growing fern in the middle, would 
have a very pretty efiect. 
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AMATBXJE TULIP SOCIETY. 



EXHIBITION AT OBEYHOXnn) HHT, DITLWICH. 



On Monday the 19th of May, the annual 
exhibition of tulips took place at the above 
tavern, and, as usual, attracted a large 
number of visitors, who ei\joyed the fine 
display in a spirit of thorough apprecia- 
tion. The prizes awarded by this society 
are so arranged that growers residing 
within five mUes of the metropolis are not 
required to compete with growers residing 
further away from the influence of coal 
smoke ; the country growers and town 
growers compete respectively among them- 
selves. 

A fine day, a pleasant journey, and 
a noble display of flowers generally suffice 
to make people happy ; and we believe the 
day was one of uomlzed enjoyment with 
all who were present. 

The first prize to country exhibitors 
was awarded to 0. Williams, Esq., of Tot- 
tenham, whose stand was well worthy of 
the distinction. It consisted of — ByhUe- 
mens, Walker's Duchess of Sutherland, 
Salvator Kosa, Crook's Carolus ; Biaarres, 
Sunbeam, Admiral Dundas, Mr. F. Perkins; 
liases, Lady Catherine Grordon, Triomphe 
Boyale, Lady Clifton. The second prize 
was awarded to N. Norman, Esq., of Wool- 
wich, for Sifb, Salvator Rosa, General 
Barnovelde, Walker*s Duchess of Suther- 
land ; Biz. Saint Clare, Willison*s King, 
Everard ; Rose, Triomphe Royale, Headly's 
Helena, Cerise Primo. 

Equal prizes were given to J. Sanders, 
Esq., and Mr. J. Brown. The first ex- 
hibited Byb. Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Butler, 
Bloemart ; Biz. Don Cossack, Bizarre 1861 
(fine), Mr. F. Perkins j Bose, Duchess of 
Sutherland, Evelyn, Fleur de Marie. Mr. 
Brown had Byb, Qoldham's Emma, Tri- 
omphe Royale, 0. Kemble; Bit. Lord 



Lifford, Romei, Polyphemus ; Bos€t Sur- 
prising, Cataline, Marie. 

Among the town exhibitors, B. Wil- 
liams, Esq., of Stamford Hill, was first with 
Byb. Sable Queen, Euridice, Claudi ; Biz. 
Dr. Horner, Strong's King, Optimus ; Base, 
Triomphe Royale, Aglaia, King of Saxony. 
Equal prizes to C. L. Orooke, and J. Soar- 
nell, Esq. The first of these exhibited 
Byb, Penelope, Miss Fanny, Grace Darling; 
Biz. Delaforce's King, Lord Lifibrd, 
Strong's King ; Rose, Alicia, Aglaia, Tri- 
omphe Royale. J. Scarnell, Esq., had 
Byb. Mrs. Siddons, Duchess of Sutherland, 
General Barnovelde ; Biz. Sir Robert Sale, 
Marshal Soult, Albion; Base, Bion, Tri- 
omphe Royale, Picturata. J. Wear, Esq., 
was second with Byb. Francis, Dunn's 
Duke of Cambridge, Delaforce's Commo- 
dore ; Bis. Dr. Horner (wherever this ap- 
peared it was an exquisite flower). May's 
Prince Albert, Vivid ; Rose, Madame Ves- 
tris. Groom's Sewald, Triomphe Royale. 
We were particularly struck with the 
beauty of a flower for which no prize 
was awarded. It was called ^'Holmes's 
Queen," a fine rose, of elegant form and 
the purest markings. As we did not learn 
by whom this flower was put up, we could 
gain no tidings respecting it ; of such a 
gem the utmost we can do now is to 
** make a note of it," and ask if any of our 
readers can furnish information of its his- 
tory and whereabouts. Pactolus, one of a 
few odd flowers put up by 0. Williams. Esq., 
of Tottenham, attracted our attraction as a 
most remarkable bizarre. The form is 
perfect, the yellow most clear and beautiful, 
and the lacing of rich Chocolate round the 
margin of each petal as regular and dis* 
I tinot as the lacing of a heavy-edged piootea 
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FaiBBS at TBB Moon.— First Qaarter, 5th, 2h. 43m. after. ; FoH, 19th, 6h. 16m..moru. $ iMst' 
Qaarter, 19th, 8h. 13iii. mom. ; New, a7th, 6h. Mm. mora. 



30 Days. 


Weather near London, 1861. 
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NOTES FOB THE QAEDEN. 



KxiOHBV Gabdbk.— In cutting asparagus, 
take only the strongest shoots. Give plenty of 
water and weak liqmd manure. Transplant from 
seed-beds, as fast as the young plants get at all 
atddk, and use the hoe wherever weeds appear, so 
as to keep them down before they have time to 
flower. Weeds grow apace, and the pests of 
the jtarden are in fiillest vigour. Prick oat 
oaaUflowers Jrom the seed-bed ; plant celery in 
trenohee well manured ; transplant cabbage, kale, 
.broccoli, etc., between showers, or else give 
plenty of -water. Flant out vegetable marrows, 
ridge <mcumberf«, tomatoes, and capeicums. 
Band-weed onion beds. Potatoes ought to have 
been all planted long ago, but if there is room 
for a paton where any other crop has been taken 
off, they may still be got in. Thin out wherever 
crops are crowded, and keep the hoe and water- 
pot in constant use, and let not a drop of litfuid 
manure or liquid sewage be wasted. The best 
season for transplanting hardy evergreens is 
during June and J<aly. Any gaps in the borders 
and shrubberies may therefore be at once filled 
np, md beds of rhododendrons and other Ame- 
ricans may be planted. Water well until the July 
tidns oome on, after which they will be safe. 

Sow aalads, kidaey beans, broad beaos, and 



peas, for succession. Sow principal crops of 
Droccoli and turnips. 

Fbvit Gabdbit.— Thin the froit on wall trees, 
and rf ringe all trees that are at all i^eeted witk 
vermm. Clear weeds away from strawberrjr. 
beds as fast as they appear. A regular system of 
disbudding wall trees should now commence, 
with a view to get regular erowth, and all but 
wholly supersede the use of the proning knife. 
Bub off every bud that breaks where a shoot is 
not wanted, and continue the operation daring 
the whole of the summer. Give plenty of wMet 
to strawberries in dry weather, -tnd, ooeasionaUjr^ 
a pretty strong dose of liquid manure. Cut 
awav runners, unless wanted for increase of 
stock. Tines want frequent attention now, to 
thin out superfluous shoots, and train any wanted 
to cover any gaps in the wall. Bud plums, 
peaches, and apricots. Prune awa^ the centra 
shoots of currants and goosebemes, to keep 
the bushes open. 

Gbbbkhousb and Stotb. — Get as many 
plants as possible into frames and pits. Strike 
fuchsias, geraniums, verbenas, and petuuiaa for 
blooming m pots in the autumn. Stop them fre- 
qaently, to get bushy growths. Cat down eia«« 
ranaa that have bloomed, aad plant %h» stools for 
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ofllaets. Cat in pelargoniumB that have flowered, 
Bnd 8tri]|e the beet of the cuttings. Oaloeolarias 
eommg into bloom ehonld have a shadj part of 
the house* and the pots plunged in moas. Camel- 
lias should be kept wann and moist, to induoe a 
quick growth of new wood ; those that have made 
tnetr young shoots should have air by degrees, 
meparatory to turning them out for the summer. 
Keep the syringe andlumigator in frequent use. 
Thin the bunches of vines that have set their 
firoit, and put qulphur paint on the pipes when- 
ever red spider appears. Pire-heat to be dis- 
pensed with as much as possible. Stove 65° to 
TCP at night ; 75® to 85° by day. Pines require 
76® at night^and 85® to 90» by day. As soon as the 
ordinary stock is turned out to harden, clear the 
house, and get some balsams and asters forward 
to ]wep the stage gay during the next two 



months. Put up shading to prolong the beauty 
of plants in flower. Gut hi aily plants that have 
done blooming; repot pelargomums when they 
have made plenly of short shoots. Stove plants 
will want abundance of water, and Kew Holland 
plants should have firequent shifts. 

F1.0WBB GASDBir.— June is the senson'for 

reral bedding.oat, and dull weather should 
chosen for the task. Dahlias may still be 
put out, and late blooming herbaceous plants 
may be planted. Pompones struck now will 
make good plants. Si^ringe roses with weak 
tobacco-water, if at all infested with fly, follow 
with a syrineing with clear water. Flange pot- 
plants in coal ashes, or cocoa-nut refUse. Shade 
flowers intended for exhibition. Take up bulbs 
as soon as the leaves fade. 
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Bippnro Fxii.vss.->irm«M.>-From the end of 
Jane to the end of July is the best time to take 
cuttiogs of all kinds of bedding plants for stock, 
hardeners do not generallj begin till August, 
bat they oan better make up for lost time than 
people who are less expert. We are going back 
to the old plan of striking aU our cuttings in 
poU singly, the plants are by this method 
much harder than those struck in the open 
ground, as they fill the pots with roots, and 
then ripen their wood well, whereas plants 
from the open ground are sometimes sappy, 
and the poitiag them up for the wmter sets 
them gromng again, just when those struck in 
pots are ceasing to grow through being pot 
bound. Oar reason for the change is that we 
keep our soft-wooded beddiDK plants in a very 
damp house, which is heated with oneof Mus- 
grave's patent slow combustion stoves, the 
house being below the level of the garden, in a 
clayey soil, has sometimes a foot of water in it. 
Last winter we did not lose one per cent of 
geraniums, petunias, verbenas, etc., though 
Uie only waj of getting in sometimes to attend 
to the flre or give air was by means of *' step- 

5iDg stones," formed by placing inverted ^ar- 
en-pota along the path. Now, whenever it is 
eommon to have losses by damp, we advise the 
striking of all cuttings singly in thumb pots, 
and early, then to shift to 6 J^s, in poor sandy 
ataff,and in those to let them remain till 
spring ; they will be so hard and ripe that, with 
ordinary oare, damp will not easily affect 
them. Grass on strawberry beds invites slags 
and woodlioe, and therefore it is a very bad 
material to mulch with; the best malch ever 
osed is the eocoa-nut waste, which when done 
with for one purpose can be raked off and used 
for another, and so on' ad infinitum, and the 
more rotten it gets the better it will suit as a 
soil for ferns, and to strike cuttings in. We 
never knew mountain ash to encourage blight, 
aod we rarely see it blighted. 
Hambomm'b Paxbvx Ikpbbishablb Stoitb.— 
We onderstand that there will shortly take 
place a great sale of garden ornaments, 
fbuntains, rockeries, vases, jardinets, etc., etc., 
of this material. Not having received particu- 
lars we oannot state when or where the sale 
will take place, we suppose at the office of the 
patentees. Cannon Bow, Westnunster. As the 
siJe may be over before our next number is 
published, we call attention to it now, that our 
friends may be on the look out for advertiae- 
ment6,aB this will be a fine opportunity for ob- 
taining, at a cheaper rate than ordinary pnoes, 
exai^lM of the Mat material, aad the beat 



designs ever yet adopted in the manufaotore of 
stone work for the garden. 

FiiOWBBS SBBV.—Torgikiy.— Some of the auri- 
onlas were good, bat we coald not make much 
of them, owing to the damage they sustained 
in passing through the post. — Lawrane* Wal- 
l^m, — ^The pelugonium is a good seoond-elass 
flower, and wUi probably throw some good 
seedlings. It had fallen to pieces when we 
opened the box, so that we could only judge it 
by separate petals. It is cheerful and distinct 
in colouring. — R. 0tfit*ji^«.— Much obliged for 
the s«>edling geranium. It is the best flower, 
and the best truss of all the moderate growers 
we have yet seea. Don't keep it entirely 
to yourself. Call it Newington Pet, and let 
the world have the benefit of year skill. If 
you can make enough stock, plant a bed at 
once, and let us see how it behaves in the open 
ground. 

M^iruBivo CoNiVBBS. — ^In the last number of 
the "Edinburgh Philosophical Ma^aaine," is 
an aocount of two araucarias in the Botanic 
Garden, which like Benjamin had more luxuries 
than their fellows, thirty barrels of water 
a-piece in May 1800, and triennial dressing of 
loam and rotten dung round the circuit of 
their roots. I^resume they throve in propor- 
tion — ^at all events, they felt the succeeding 
winter all the more for their extra develop- 
ment. But the popular notion is that conifers 
are not partial to manure, or, indeed, object to 
it. At all events, the ** Penny Cydopoedia," 
Art. Manures, mentions them as the only plants 
for which manure is positively bad.— jT. T. 
[Mulching is not exactly manuring. Of course, 
much of the ammoniacal strength of the mulch 
is carried down by the water to the roots, but 
the roots do not touch the manure. It is 
astonishing what an abundant sunply of water 
will do for conifers from the end of April to 
the end of June, and aU choice garden speci- 
mens should have as much as can be given 
them. It is a question, however, if trees so 
pushed into luxurious growth make good tihi- 
ber, or ripen their wood satisfactorily. Let us 
not forget the winter of 1880-61, when conifers 
which had grown wonderfully in consequence 
of the wet, perished equaHy wonderftdly when 
the frost caught them.J 

Jackdaw im a Gabdbv. — AMoteur, — ^We once, 
and only once, had one of these sooty gentry 
loose in aganlen, and a very amusing friend be 
was. His chief delight was to swaUow some- 
body's fineer, as often as permitted, and he ob. 
jected to the finger being withdrawn. Theoi^ly 
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aifieaot oompdsit^ from Mexico, well 
adapted to grow for exhibition in oollee- 
tions of greenlioute plants. The cordate 
laavea are of a deep bronysy green, the 
mid ribs and leaf-stalks rioh orimson, 
the flowers in large corjrmbs of delicate 
Ulao purplfl, the beauty of which is in- 
tensified by the viyid crimson of the 
flower-stalks. We are not aware if it 
has yet found its way into any English 
collections, but as it was introduced to 
Ghent byM.yerschaffelt, it will find its 
way here in time, and we advise plant- 
growers to be on the look out for its ap- 
pearance in nursery catalogues. 

Lapaobbia bosea. — This finest of 
greenhouse climbers has been the subject of 
much discussion as to the method of cul- 
ture best adapted to its peculiar constitu- 
tion. It has also been the cause of more 
disappointments, perhaps, than any plant 
introduced during the last quarter of a 
century, for when seen in a fine condition, 
as it may be seen now at the nursery of 
Messrs. A, Henderson, Bdgeware Road, it 
has suoh a grand appeavanoo, and is ob- 
viously so easy to manage, that nearly all 
who see it determine to grow it, and nearly 
all who determine to grow it, fail either to 
get it to bloom or to keep it alive. Tet it 
is an easy thing to grow it, once set it 
going properly, and go it will, up any length 
of rafters, across the house on rods and 
chains, or over a trellis of almost any 
dimensions, and bloom as fully as any 
climber known. To grow it in a pot is 
simply to trifle with it, and it will not 
make useful roots in any soil but a turfy 
peat. The plant at Messrs. Henderson's 
is in a bed about fifteen feet long by four 
feet widci In a moderate-si^ed house, a 
bed across the end of the house, and about 
two and a-half or three foet wide, will 
answer very well. Dry, good, tough peat 
will suit, even if black bog in which deli* 
cate heaths would not thrive, but it must 
be peat with a moderate amonnt of fibre 
in it. The bed should be raised with a 
front of bricks or stones, two feet high, 
and a pipe from a cistern ^should be 



brought in, so that at any time the whela 
bed may be flooded with water. It is tiia 
peat, the water, and the abundant root- 
room that give vigour to Lapageria, and 
cause it to rush up the trellis almost as 
fast as a convolvulus. As to temperature, 
it requires protection from frost, and that 
is all that need be said about it, for Lapa- 
geria rosea is quite hardy, and must be 
kept as airy as a Oape heath. 

But proper planting and watering are 
not the only requisites to success. Plants 
from cuttings rarely do any good. Mr. 
Summers, manager of Messrs. Carter's 
Forest Hill Nursery,, remarked to us the 
other day that when at Mr. Mongredien's, 
he frequently bought Lapageria, and al- 
ways lost it if the plant was a rooted cut- 
ting. Messrs. Henderson raise their stock 
by layering on the bed, and these rooted 
layers generally do well. But the safest 
method is to raise it from seed, and this 
the trade begin to understand, and accord- < 
ingly seedling plants are now grown at 
some nurseries, and with suoh there is no 
risk at all. As soon as they have filled 
48-pots with roots, they should be turned 
out, and from that moment the plant 
should be treated as hardy, for artificial 
heat, except to keep it safe from frost, is 
most injurious. 

Thb bbst twelve BEDDiNa Dahlias. 
— Captain Ingram, crimson maroon, ahows 
an eye, a tremendous bloomer, two feet ; 
Alba nana, floribunda, white, compact 
habit, two and a-half feet ; Lilaoina varic- 
gata, lilac flowers, variegated foliage, two 
and a-half feet ; Prince Arthur, crimson, 
two feet ; Sir James Watts, deep scarlet^ 
good enough for exhibition, two and a- 
half feet ; White Unique, white, small 
flowers in clusters, two feet ; Golden Ball, 
deep yellow, the best bedder we have, 
two feet ; Crystal Palace Scarlet, scarlet 
blooms late, two and a-half feet ; Queen of 
Whites, white, two and a-half foet; Titian, 
pure yellow, flowers loose, very showy, two 
and a-half feet ; Zelinda, purple, good 
habit, two feet ; Beauty de Massifs, bright 
scarlet, two and a-half feet. 



NOTES BY THB WAY. 



Foliage Bepdbbs 

My ribbon of foliage'plants made such a 
fine feature last year, that though I grew a 
set of Aushsias for this season, I could not 
reiiii the temptation to run in the old 



track, and I have now planted four rows 
as before, with a centre bed in the same 
style, reserving the showy subjects for the 
lower part of the garden, where my fa- 
vourites would have less effeet. It is a 
matter of no small importance for ama- 
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JXTLT, 1862. 

AVE you seen the portrait of the man who shot the 
sparrows? Is there anf reader of the Floril 
WoELD who has an ambition to share the fame of 
that unhappy creature ? We feel persuaded that, of 
all the gardening journals, we count fewer bird- 
killers than any, and a word on the prevailing topic 
of the season may not be so much needed here as in 
other quarters. Still we cannot allow the subject to 
pass by, for it concerns the interests of all classes of 
gardeners, and from the first we have advocated the 
cause of the birds against the slanderers who first 
tarnish their characters, and then destroy their lives. Never, in the 
recollection of any one now living, has there been such a devastation of 
fruit trees and roses by various kinds of blights, as during the spring of 
1862. We have seen whole orchards, in the month of May, with scarcely 
a leaf on any tree by which to identify its kind, and fruit there was none» 
either for identification or promise of future repayment for rent and care* 
Caterpillars have swarmed amongst trees of all kinds, in much the same 
plenty as we read of locusts in the East, and this present season in Hungary ; 
it was past all human power either to keep down the marauders, or render 
the trees capable of resisting their attacks. We may attribute this outbreak 
of yermin to the fine summer of 1861, when moths and butterflies deposited 
an unusual abundance of eg^, and the mild winter that followed, whea 
but few were killed. But the lack of small birds is the great evil. Gene- 
rally speaking, the cocoons of eggs, which are carefully placed in the 
thinks of the bark of trees or old woodwork, and in other neglected 
places, are capable of withstanding any amount of frost ; in faot, the 
severity of the winter has but little to do with reducing the numbers of 
the brood which the spring sun will hatch out, and it is to the quick eye 
and discerning appetite of the bird for savoury morsels, that we must 
chiefly trust for remedy. Again and again, when correspoadents have 
written to us about the best Wiiy to kill birds, we have invariably said 
leave them alone to leal their own life, for they are needed to maintaia 
VOL. y. — ^jro. vn. h 
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lion of a compost for fuchsias, balsams, 
cockscombs, and whatever likes a rich 
light soil; without dang it is just the 
tmng for pelargoniums, and even ericas 
and rhododendrons will grow in it. I 
have some plants of Gallona vulgaris, not 
an easj thing to grow, though it covers 
many a square mile of waste and common, 
and the mixture suits them as well as 
"Wimbledon peat. Most of the hardy 
ferns like it, and if farther supplies were 
easily obtainable, I should use it instead of 
turf for the cucumber beds. In many an 
old garden where the fences have outgrown 
their boundaries, and a hundred loads of 
loppings and prunings might be got to- 
gether in winter, this kind of mixture could 
be prepared every year, and pay for the 
trouble in potatoes the next season. Clay, 
loam, turf, any sound staple mixed with it, 
gives it body, and the potatoes root into 



the Floral Hall, Covent Garden, as da- 
scribed in the Floral World at the time 
the rose show took place there. The con- 
struction and use is shown in the annexed 
diagram. 

Any plant that makes a dense head of 
bloom ¥rill do for this sort of display ; a 
centre of white cinerarias, and two sides 
of crimson or blue cinerarias, made a grand 
spectacle this season on the occasion of a 
birth-day fete. A centre of calceolaria 
Aurea noribunda, and the sides of Lord 
Raglan or Prince of Prussia verbena would 
do now as well as anything. Plenty of 
plants of two or three sorts to make even 
surfaces of colour from top to bottom, are 
the proper materials for fiirnishing. Any 
who adopt this scheme will adopt also their 
own modes of furnishing, and it only re- 
mains to give a hint as to maintaining the 
show for any length of time, as it is ob- 




Ealdbition Flower Stand. 



the leaf and half-rotted green stuff, and 
hasten its complete decomposition. 

Flower Shows at Home. 
A friend of mine has lately had a large 
hall fitted so that it can be made at an 
hour's notice either a picture gallery or a 
flower show. He has had copies made of 
certain celebrated pictures on canvas to 
roll up like drop-scenes at a theatre, the 
rollers and cords are hidden with a cornice, 
and when the pictures are shown, they fall 
down into gilt mouldings, so as to appear 
like great oil paintings in handsome frames. 
To make the change the pictures are rolled 
up and disappear under the cornices, and 
flower stands, made to take to pieces and 
fit together with bolts and screws, take 
their places. They are made on the plan l 
of the great semicircular stand used at J 



vious the same plants will not endure to 
be laid on their sides long without either 
getting dried at the root or turning their 
heads up so as no longer to present a full 
face to the spectator.. It is imperatively 
necessary, therefore, to remove the whole 
of the plants every night to a clean pave- 
ment or flooring of tiles, and there soak 
them with water, and leave them till the 
morning. They may then be replaced on 
their sides and the same plants will hold 
out for a fortnight. My friend *s hall has 
a garden entrance, by means of which the 
Mork is done without any disturbance of 
the household. 

Pickabd's Plakt Case. 

Mr. Chitty's mention of this in his in- 
teresting papers on " Flowery Windows," 
reminded me that it was time we figured i\ 
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The heavy rains during the middle of June were of more Talne to roses 
than to any other plants in our gardens. Generally speaking, roses had a 
melancholy look during the latter part of April and the whole of May, 
and there was little promise of a good hloom. What with green-fly, 
caterpillar, and east winds, most of the standards had a shrivelled and 
shrunk appearance, though dwarfe on their own roots withstood the 
assaults much better. At the first start of the season my roses began to 
grow most luxuriantly. They then halted, and from the end of April to 
file end of May made little growth, and gave up a great proportion of 
their best buds to the caterpillar. The hot weather of May favoured 'all 
the blights that beset the rose, and except where hand-picking and syring- 
ing were used without stint, the rosery held out but little promise of 
snmmer glory. But the whole case is changed, and these recent rains 
have reminded me of the desperately wet season of 1860, when the genentl 
health and first bloom of the roses was almost without parallel. It was 
one redeeming feature of that disastrous year. Nature's lesson, then, is 
the same as that of the books — ^that roses like water. Therefore let the idea 
of a plentiful water supply prevail in all your schemes of rose culture. 

My roses are not so good this year as usual, partly through the over- 
powering assaults of caterpillar, and partly through inattention. But no 
one would condole with me just now, in fact the general verdict is that 
they look magnificent; however, I know all the shades of comptoisan 
between best and worst, and mine, as a whole, are a few shades below 
the st€tndard I set up for myself as adviser in general to rose cultivators. 
For the sake of deriving as much knowledge as possible from the facts 
before me, let me here remark on the varieties which are now in a showy 
condition. Looking round the two semicircles, and along the front of the 
hollyhock piece, I recognize several old friends, Jules Margottin, General 
Jacqueminot (H. P. and H. C), Souvenir de la Reine d'Angleterre, 
Geant des Batailles, Baronne Prevost, Madame Lafiay, August Guinoisseau, 
William Jesse, the pretty Pellenberg (N.), Prince Leon, Madame Vidot 
(exquisite in its first bloom), Colonel de Eougemont, Cardinal Patrizzi, 
Alphonse Karr, Victor Yerdier, Virginal, Madame Domage, Charles Duval, 
Brennus, Souvenir de Malmaison, Ophirie, Gloire de Dijon, and Lord 
lUglan. These are all in rich attire, the blooms in plenty, and the 
quality good ; but 1 cannot say they are quite equal to what I expect my 
roses to be, as to the size of the blooms and the thickness of the petals. 
However, good judges tell me I am well off, and so of the foregoing I 
only need further remark, that if there is any one you do not possess, you 
ought to order pot plants at once, in order to see a few blooms this season, 
and determine exactly what to do before the season of autumnal planting. 
Now for a few special names, Nicholas Bellot is a rose I have grown 
during the past seven years, and always found it good. It has not been 
mentioned before, through the fact that it has hitherto been tallied with 
a number only, and in revising the tallies lately I was struck with shame, 
that I never recommended that r^e as good for any garden, and particu- 
larly good for rosarians residing near towns, Next I must say of Anna 
Alexieff, that she gives more blooms than any other high class hybrid 
perpetuals except the General and the Giant. Erom the end of May to 
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suited to amateurs who are not expert at 
striking cuttings. It is that of ," circum- 
position," hj means of which a growing 
hranch is made to root in a pot without 
removing it. It is applicable especially to 
roses and vines^ and many other subjects 
that make long shoots, such as can be 
drawn through a pot. I have now some 
nice pot vines, which were rooted last year 
by taking rods up through pots placed one 
above another on open shelves, and when 
the pots were full of roots, each was cut 
away by passing a sharp knife through the 
rod under the bottom of each pot. I have 
frequently got plants of teas and other 
dehcate Chinas by this process, which was 
largely practised by my father, who taught 
me how to do it when I was twelve years 
of ag«. There is now in the garden a 
seedlifig Bourbon of some character, which 
I worked on a briar five years ago, and it 
had a grand head when the winter of 1860 
caught it, and killed it back toons bud. 
That bud started last summer, and made 
one weak rod, and having no other plant 
of the variety, I must secure it on its own 
roots, or it may be lost. To make very 
sure, as this Is a peculiar case, the tree was 
planted beside the wire trellis on which 
my espalier apples are trained. To the 
trellis I fixed a forty-eight-pot bv means 
of copper wire, then drew the single shoot 
through, having first removed the side 
shoots that were in the way, and filled the 
pot with a light sandy mixture. In the 
course of another week from this I expect 
the pot will be fiill of roots. I shall then 
cut the shoots away close under the pot, 
and there will be one plant on its own 
roots aii4 tlie remainder of the shoot will 
form a ^pw head to the tree, so that the 
original standard will probably make as 
fine a elai^t as before the great winter 
punishej it almost to the death. Now 
this is a mode of propagating which may 
be applie4 in various ways. First select 
the shoot to be rooted, then make a notch 
just to the wood on one side at a point con- 
venient for its rooting in a pot. When 
the notch has healed, place the pot so that 
the branch comes through it, put either a 
toft of moss over the hole, or a handful of 
crocks, and fill up with light sandy soil, 
say bits of old turf of the size of walnuts, 
chopped moss, and silver sand ; keep it 
watered, and roots are sure to come in 
tim«. No leaves or pushing buds should 
be covered ; better to rub them off. 

If a trouble to draw the shoot through 
the hole in the pot, owing to the size of the 
leaves, break the pot in half, and the^ 
bring the parts together, and bind them 
with copper wire. A stake or the stem of 



the tree to ))e rooted will support the pot, 
or if the plant to be propagated is in a pot, 
put it under a shelf on which the circum- 
posed pot will stand. Another way is tQ 




peg the shpoti down ei| pots all ro9n4 the 
parent plant, bv which process I am now 
rooting a stock of Noisette OpUirie lor a 
bed next year* 

PLANTS BEOQIfllBNPBP, 

ffeUeiorut dumetonm.—hi a ihady 
nook of a rockery this forms a nohla mass 
of foliage, and throws tip very elegant 
spikes of green fiowers. I should never 
have thought to mention it as of special 
value, had I not potted a few to grow under 
glass, where to group with ferns and other 
tine foliage plants it is mort beautiful. 
Whoever will grow thii in a oool house, 
will prize it as a treasure, aiMl it may be 
had in any nursery for a shilling. 

Azalea anuena,-^! am now completely 
satisfied about the hardiness of this rosy 
flowering gem. The plants of it in my 
upper peat bed have been out mass of 
bloom since the end of April, and are now 
fading off. I shall replant all my peat 
beds next year, as they are getting over- 
crowded, and in the new arrangement, 
Azalea amoena will form the outside oircle 
next the Spergnla in the bed next th» 
house. 

Onodea getuibUis. — This lovely fern ia 
quite hardy, but does better in pots than ia 
the open ground. I put out three on my 
fern bank last year, and they have spread 
by their rhizomes so as to form now fifteen 
strong stools, all of whioh have been taken 
up and potted. Be sure to get this fern if von 
have not got it, and remember that it iakea 
its specifio name, ^waiMiSi from ite e&tremo 
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removal to the far off country. It is not often that people think of bui ding 
houses for roses ; but for amateurs whose means are limited, and who have 
a taste for special subjects, there are few garden pleasures so readily- 
accessible at a small cost as a collection of the most exquisite roses, in 
districts where few roses will grow naturally, in some cheap form of 
unheated structure. Besides this, most of our first class perpetuals attain 
additional luxuriance and beauty under glass, so as almost to change their 
character in the exquisite perfection of their foliage and flowers. The 
Paxtonian houses do away with side walls, stages, and tanks, and these 
are the things that make greenhouse building an endless expense. In the 
case of roses, hot- water pipes are not needed, unless there is an intention 
to force for early bloom, for without artificial heat strong plants under 
glass show bloom early in May, and the enjoyment of the garden begins 
without waiting for the bedders, and on the first day that the sunshine 
gives a welcome to people who wear thin shoes to walk across the grass. 

None of the efforts of the Fl()ba.l World have been more successful 
than the instructions given from time to time on the propagation of roses. 
Numbers of our lady readers have good collections grown from eyes, by 
the plan first described in these pages. Any diligent reader of this work, 
who has taken interest in roses, should be able to bud, graft, propagate 
from cuttings, layers, or eyes, for all these modes have been illustrated, 
and in these ways, again, the ladies have been most assiduous, but especi- 
ally with eyes and cuttings, which are methods peculiarly adapted for hands 
not used to thorns and clasp knives. For readers who have but recently 
joined us, it is but right to refer back to the places where the several 
methods have been described. For the mode of rooting in water, and 
transferring the rooted cuttings to pots, see Yol. i. p. 166; on bedding 
and striking cuttings and eyes. Vol. iii. pp. 149, 173. Koses for London, 
Vol. iii. p. 203. The indexes to former volumes will supply other 
references on every subject connected with rose culture, and in the April 
and June Nos. of this year, the 
propagation by circumposition has 
been treated. 

But there is one old method 
of dealing with roses which has not 
yet been described in these pages, 
and I have a word to say about 
something new. The old method 
is that of propagating by layers, 
a certain but a somewhat slovenly 
method, which rarely produces 
plants equal to those from cuttings r 
or eyes ; but it is capable of some ^ 
improvement as generally prac- 
tised, the object being not merely 
of obtaining roots, but well shaped 
plants from the first. The usual 

under side of a shoot, remove an inch depth of earth, corresponding 
with the position of the tongue, and then fix the shoot with a peg, and 
leave it to take its chance. Generally the layers root at the tongue 
in the course of three weeks, and if soon after removed there is a 
fair chance that the majority are living and doing well ; but the plants 




plan is to make a tongue on the 
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border, and oneof these drains should be laid 
ntfder each arch. h. Shelf for strawberries, 
etc. I. Yentilatois, twelve inches deep at 
front, and eighteen inches deep at back, of 
house ; as many of these ventilators as can 
be possibly got in should be used, indeed, 
there should only be sufficient brick-work 
between them, for them to slide over when 
open, thus opening exactly one-half of the 
length of the house, both back and front ; 
they should be connected the whole length 
by means of an iron rod, aud should slide 
in grooves upon metal bearings ; they can 
then be opened or shut by a cord passing 
over a pulley where they are not vniJUn 



reach, or by a simple handle or Hnob, 
fehere thty are eo. J. Roller, and blind of 
canva»; in early forcing this will be neces- 
sary, both for protection by night, and" oc- 
casionally for shade by day, especially 
when the vines are resting in July and 
August. K. Border, eighteen inches wide, 
for fig-trees, l. Doors, m. Flag stones 
against doors, k. Shutters over outside 
border, p. Water drain laid along the 
front of border, s. Chimney. W. Win- 
dows. . 1. Stokery. 2. Potting-shed, 3. 
Mushroom-house. 4. Inside border for 
vines. 6. Outside border. 
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A SELECTION OF PETUNIAS FOE BEDDINa. 



Queen : Rich rose, with white eye ; can- 
not be beaten as a rosy pink, and has 
every quality requisite for a bedder. Lady 
Emily Peel : Rich violet, rose ground with 
a clear white throat. The form of this is 
really exquisite, and either in beds or pots 
it is a gem. It grows freely, and is a most 
abundant bloomer, and altogether surpasses 
Countess of Ellesmere, Marquis de la Fort^, 
and Shrubland Rose. Rosy Circle : 
Peachy rose, pure white throat, dwarf 
and compact habit, and altogether a true 
bedder. Fascination: Brilliant rose, 
white throat, good habit ; endures drought 
well, and the best of the new rose-coloured 
bedders for hot sandy soils. Empress of 
the Crimsons : Bright crimson, very large 
and showy, but the flowers flop about for 
want of substance. Ernst Senary : Rich 
violet purple; very large, fragrant, and 
free. Jeane P^heur : Dark lilac, shading 
off to blue ; very effective. Madame An- 
nette Nicholas : White, mottled with deli- 
cate rose. Magna coccinea : Large crim- 
son ; a very showy bsdder, but will not 
please fastidious eyes, having a loose 
spreading limb. Maid of Kildare : Pure 
-white, very full and good. Manteau 
d'Evdque : Violet slate, very bright and 
effective. Ornemeut des Jardins : Red- 
dish purple, black throat ; fine. Prince 
Albert Improved : Deep crimson, free. 
Queen of Whites : The best white for 
beds. Silver Shield : Silvery white ; 
good for pots or beds ; a very neat and 
pleasing flower. The Bride : A really 
good white. 

Single Petunias fob Pots. 

Graciosa : Blush, dark eye, red crim- 
son belt round the throat ; a very beauti- 
tfU variey, and may be used in beds. 



Pizarro : Lilac rose, dark eye, margined 
with violet red lines ; fine form. Annie 
Salter: White, richly veined with dark 
purple crimson. Ccerulescens grandiflora : 
Blush, lilac ground, deep violet centre, 
purplish blue veins. Dr. Andry; Ama- 
ranth crimson, striped with white. Ex- 
quisite : Best white for pots. Coquette : 
Not easily described, but may be said to 
have a varying ground colour of white 
or purple, marked with violet blue bars 
from the centre outwards. No grower of 
petunias should be without it. Madame 
Henry Jacotot : Rich purple ground, belted 
and blotched with white ; a very curious 
fancy flower, and blooms early in pots. 
Mademoiselle Annie Perrot: Rosy lilac, 
crimson centre; thoroughly good for either 
pots or beds. Marechal Canrobert : Violet 
rosy crimson ; very lively and attractive. 
Purple Model : The best purple self for 
pots. 

Double Petunias poe Pots. 

An immense number of absolutely 
worthless varieties of double petunias are 
sent over every season from the Oontinent, 
and the catalogues get crowded with names 
that mean nothing, or at least nothing 
creditable to- either raisers or vendors. At 
some of the French and Belgian nurseries, 
every seedling is named for the English 
market, and English nurserymen enter 
these varieties indiscriminately in their 
catalogues, and endeavour to screen them- 
selves by the saving clause, '* the descrip- 
tions are those of the continental raisers." 
We have bloomed an immense number of 
varieties of double petunias during the last 
five years, and we cannot now make a 
long list of really desirable kinds, owing 
to the large preponderance of rubbish. We 
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the artificial collar to induce quick rooting. The notches will push roots 
at once, and long before the next spring the trees will be fed by these new 
roots, and the lower ones will, in the course of twelve months, perish. 
The next step, then, is to lift the whole in the following If ovember — a 
month later tlmn the former planting wiU do this time — ^and then to cut 
away all the stem below the new roots. After this process there will be 
no more suckers, a fact worth remembering by growers of standard roses* 
There is another use of this principle, and that is to convert standards 
into own roots in one season, and on this plan just as here figured. I 
am now rooting a few short- 
stemmed roses for mere amuse- 
ment. There is no mystery 
about the process, as the cut 
explains it all. First, lay 
down the plant to be dealt 
with to see which side should 
be uppermost, to make the 
nearest approach to a decently-shaped bush. Perhaps a few main 
branches will have to be removed on the side to be laid downwards ; 
if so, there will be no need of a notch, as the wound made in cutting 
those branches away clean to their base will form a callufl for the pro- 
trusion of roots. If no cutting is necessary, make an incision above the 
toorlc, that is, above the place where rose and briar were originally joined, 
and plant as in the cut, the roots of the briar to be not more ttian four 
inches below the surface, and the notched collar about two inches or less. 
I find that the roses grow and bloom well during the period while their 
first new roots are forming, and as soon as these roots are advanced they 
take the lead, and the old stem begins to perish, partly through its un- 
natural position, and partly through the overpoweiing vigour of the new 
roots near the surface. Next autumn or spring all thus treated should 
be lifted, the dead and half-dead stems and roots to be cut away, the 
strongest planted again in the open ground, and those with weak roots to 
be potted, and leave it to the rosarian to discover for himself the value of 
this notching system. If it is adapted only to convert into vigorous 
bushes worked trees that grow badly, where the stocks are old and hard, 
and the original junction decayed on one side, it will be something, I 
imagine, towards the rejuvenescence of old and debilitated roses, 

Shielet Hebbekd. 



EOSE EEMINDEES.! 



By the time your July Number is in 
the hands of your readers, the most 
important rose shows will be close at 
hand ; perhaps, therefore, it will not 
be uninteresting to the rose amateurs 
among your subscribers, if a few va- 
rieties worth looking out for at the 
forthcomiog exhibitions are pointed 
out. To begin with the novelties, it 
must be premised that it is impossible 
to determine their true character by 



the produce of the forcing-House, or 
the experience of a single season, 
though the eye of the adept can 
generally perceive the germs of future 
merit, and form a tolerably correct esti- 
mate of what a fiower is likely to turn 
out. I have seen about thirty of the- 
new varieties in fiower, and gleaned^ 
considerable information from varions* 
sources respecting them. It is some^^ 
what remarkable how many of this 
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to the toncli, forms a happy contrast 'with 
the flowers. It belongs to the natural 
order LeguminossB, introduced from China 
in 1800. 

PAPTftxis ANTiQUORUM, derived from 
the Syrian babeer, whence the Egyptian 
word papyrus, paper. It belongs to the 
natural order Cvperacese. It succeeds well 
if planted in a loamy soil, in a cistern of 
good depth, and produces its apetalous 
flowers in preat luxuriance. It is from 
this plant the Egyptians made their paper, 
which was obtained from the pellicle be- 
tween the flesh and bark of the thickest 
part of the stem, pressed and dried. In- 
troduced from Egypt in 1803. [This will 
probably suit for planting out in the gar- 
den during the summer.] 

Ntmphjea c-fiBULEA, a very ornamental 
plant, decking the aquariums of our stoves 
with its bright azure blue flowers, which 
it produces in abundanc3, if planted in a 
loamy soil with a gentle heat, and kept 
constantly immersed in water. It succeeds 
also nearly as well in a pond in a warm 
situation ; but if the season be cold 
during the time of the expansion of its 
flowers, tbey seldom or ever expand so well 
as in a warm close atmosphere. This 
beautiful plant derives its name from 
Nymphcj a water-nymph habitation, and 
belongs to the natural order Nymphasaceae. 
Native of Egypt, introduced in 1792. 

Yallisneria spibalis, named in honour 
of Antouio Yallisneri, an Italian botanist. 
This curious and remarkable water plant 
grows with great luxuriance, if potted in 
light turfy loam, and placed in deep water 
in a warm atmosphere ; but succeeds nearly 
as well in a conservatory or greenhouse. 
It requires to be kept cool und dry during 
winter, and removed to the stove in Feb- 
ruary, which causes it to produce its richly 
tinted brown flowers in greater luxuriance 
than if kept in heat during the winter. It 
belongs to the natural order Ilydrochara- 
cesB, and is indigenous to the South of 
Europe. 

FoNTEDEBiA ORAssiPES.— Thls is au ele- 
gant plant, from its singularly formed, 
thick petioles, bright green, smooth, cor- 
date foliage, and spikes of lovely blue 
flowers. It seems almost to despise the 
material in which most other varieties of 
aquatic plants rejoice, and floats about, re- 
gardless of any fixed station in the element 
to which it is naturally consigned, but suc- 
ceeds well if potted in rich loamy soil, and 
placed in shallow water in a stove. It is 
named in honour of Julius Pontedera, a 
professor of botany at Padua, and belongs 
to the natural order Pontederace». In<* 
trodaced from Guiana in 1825. 



Elodea 6xnANEN8i8, fVom diodes, a 
marsh, which is its natural situation. 
It produces its white and conspicuous 
flowers about the beginning of August, 
in a light loamy soil, where heat is kept 
up. Introduced from Guiana in 18SlO. 
It belongs to the natural order Flu- 
viales. 

Parkeria pteroides, named in honour 
of C. S. Parker, who first discovered this 
fern-like plant in Essequibo. Its flowers 
are dark brown, in a short whorl ; and al- 
though they are minute, yet its serrated 
pinnate leaves render it somewhat interest- 
ing. It succeeds well in loam and peat 
with the roots only immersed in water. 
It belongs to the natural order Polypo- 
diaceas. 

Hydrolea spinosa. —This minute plant 
represents the order Hydrolacess ; and its 
flowers vie with the intense blue of the em- 
pyrean. The stem and foliage are decked 
with numerous spines, as a protection to 
the charming buds which raise their grace- 
ful form above them. It grows most luxu- 
riously in a loamy soil, in shallow water, 
and placed in a stove where heat is main- 
tained. Its name is derived from hydor, 
water, elaia, oil. Introduced from South 
America in 1791. 

Victoria Reoina.— This is the most 
popular aquatic, and most majestio in ap- 
pearance : it flowers in January in its 
native country, Guiana. It was discovered 
by Sir R. H. Schomburgk, in 1837 ; he 
describes it as '^ a vegetable wonder." Its 
immense leaves are from six to seven feet 
in diameter, salver-shaped, with a broad 
rim of a light green above, and vivid crim- 
son below. Its flowers, resting upon the 
water, are in character with the leaves, 
consisting of many hundred petals passing 
in alternate tints from pure white to rose 
and pink, about fifteen inches across. The 
leaf on its surface is bright green, in form 
orbiculate ; the stem of the flower is an 
inch thick near the calyx, and is studded 
with sharp elastic prickles, about three 
quarters of an inch in length ; the calyx 
is four-leaved, each leaf upwards of seven 
inches in length, and three in breadth ; 
they are thick and white inside, reddish 
brown and prickly outside ; the diameter 
of the calyx is twelve or thirteen inches. 
The magnificent flower, when fully deve- 
loped, resting upon the calyx, completely 
covers it with its hundred petals ; when it 
first opens, it is white with pink in the 
centre, which spreads over the whole flower 
as it advances in age $ it is generally pink 
on the second day after its expansion : as 
an enhancement of its remarkable beauty 
it is also sweet-scented. 
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oat. If you have no heat or glass, 
they will assaredly dwindle and die 
off, as seyeral have done with me, to 
my cost; and unless you can get 
strong, stoat-crafted plants, with two 
or three well-placed eyes, and on 
strong, stoat Manetti stocks (such as 



I get from Messrs. Eraser's, LeaBridge 
Soad), in forty-eight pots, full of 
roots, and ready to take hold of the 
ground at once, wait till those planted 
out are lifted in the autumn. 

Ffiios. 
Somerton, June 2ind, 



ON THE CULTTJEE OE GAItDENIA. 



Thb Gardenia was so named by Ellis 
in honour of his friend and corres- 
pondent, A. Garden, M.D., of Charles- 
ton, in South Carolina; it is a very 
beaatiful genus, and most of the species 
are highly odoriferous. 

G. radicans is a well-known and 
very favourite greenhouse shrub ; it is 
a native of China, and was first grown 
in England in the year 1804. As a 
greenhouse plant it has scarcely a 
compeer in fragrance or beauty ; in its 
native country too it is very highly 
prized. The Japanese, as Thunberg 
relates, form hedges of it, and orna- 
ment their houses, and the walks of 
the gardens with it, and other species 
of Gardenia. This is one of the very 
limited class of plants suitable for 
window culture, and there are only 
three of this genus which bear the 
character sufficient to warrant the 
prenomen: these are G. radicans, G. 
Thunbergia, and G. Bothmannia, the 
remaining species are all properly 
stove plants. A difficulty is often ex- 
perienced in the bloommg of these 
plants, more especially the greenhouse 
kinds ; sometimes the plants do not 
produce any fiower-buds at all, and 
others may bring a sufficiency of buds; 
but they as often fall prematurely, 
much to the disappointment of the 
fair owners, for this genus is a most 
decided favourite of the ladies. 

It may be useful to endeavour to 
trace the cause of this premature fall 
of the flower-buds, as the knowledge 
of the true cause of a failure is the 
first and most essential step towards 
the application of a remedy ; these 

Slants, when in a state of nature, in- 
abit a portion of the globe where the 
seasonal changes are very great, and 
consequently the seasonal growth of 
plants equally marked. Indeed, so 



severe are the winters in some parts of 
the eastern world, and the efiect of 
this tending io render the plants con- 
stitutionally robust, that was it not 
for the greater humidity of our climate, 
we might be justified in the expecta- 
tion of acclimatizing all the plants of 
those countries. The efiect of this 
has been already explained as in- 
stances have arisen, therefore what is 
now required consists chiefly in a 
practical view of the case. The plant, 
when placed in a room as a window 
plant, is subject to one undeviating 
atmosphere, the temperature of which 
is kept as nearly the same as possible, 
and through a mistaken kindness, 
supplied with water just as regularly ; 
this is clearly the opposite of the plant 
in its natural state, for then during 
the summer months it has the full in- 
fluence of the sun, with the benefit of 
the free air ; and in winter, its only 
advantage is its annual covering of 
snow, Just sufficient to protect it from 
the e£^cts of frost, and which yields 
but very little humidity until it be- 
comes thawed ; and the same cause» 
namely the power of the sun, which 
supplies the plant with moisture by 
dissolving the snow, acts immediately 
on the energies of the plant, throw- 
ing it into a growth as luxuriant as it 
is sudden, and it is by this the treat- 
ment of the plant when in an arti- 
ficial state should be regulated. 

In the autumn, let the supply of 
water be gradually but certainly di- 
minished, giving at last only just suffi- 
cient to keep the earth in the pots 
together; this should be continued 
from October till March, then let 
them be placed in a very gentle hot- 
bed, if at hand, or in a warm window, 
or part of the greenhouse, but the 
frame is the best, the heat of which 
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of Flower of the Day, edged with Lobelia 
gpeciosa. 

Centre Cineraria Ifarltima, two rings 
of Little David Greranium^ edging of 6na- 
phalium lanata — ^pegged down. 

Centre Purple King Verbena, two rings 
of Tropaeolum (true Crystal Palace variety) 
Lobbianum elegans. 

Centre Tropaeolam Lobbiannm elegans, 
edged with Verbena Zampa. 

Centre Trenthara Scarlet Geranium, 
edged with White Verbena Snowflake. 

Centre White Petunia, a ring of Ver- 
bena Geant des Batailles. 

Centre Petunia magna coccinea, edged 
with Cineraria Maritima, kept dwarf. 

Centre Calceolaria aurea iloribunda, 
two rings of Imperial Crimson Nosegay 
Geranium, edged with Dandy Geranium. 

Centre Verbena Firefly, two rings of 
Purple King, and a ring of Geranium 
Shrubland Pet. 

Centre of Geranium Brilliant, a ring 
of Q-eranium (Jossularioides, edged with 
Gerastium Biebersteinii. 

Centre Ivy-leaved Geranium, edged 
with Cuphea platycentra. 

Centre Ageratum Mexicana variegata, 
ring of Punch Geranium, edged with 
Stachys lanata. 

Centre Verbena Mrs. Woodroffe, ring of 
Geranium Flower of the Day, outer ring 
of Lobelia speciosa, intermixed with Ceras- 
tium Biebersteinii. 

Centre Perilla Nankinensis, ring of 
Cloth of Gold Geranium, edged with Lo- 
belia Kermesina. 

Centre Dalilia Zelinda, with two rows 
of Cloth of Gold Geranium. 

Centre Yellow Hollyhocks, two rings 
of Crystal Palace Scarlet Dahlia, edged 
with Heliotropes. 

Centre Dahlia alba nana floribunda, 
two rings of Crystal Palace scarlet 
Geranium, edged with Gnaphalium la- 
nata. 



Centre Dahlia, The Pet (beantiftilly . 
spotted), ring of Dahlia Orb of Day, edged 
with Nosegay Greraniums. 

Centre Purple Hollyhock, ring of 
Dahlia Queen of Whites, ring of Geranium 
Trentham Eose, edged with Cineraria 
Maritima. 

Centre Geranium Lady Mary Fox, 
edged with Verbena Beauts Supreme. 

Centre Salvia fulgens variegata, ring 
of Ageratum Mexicana, edged with Cuphea 
platycentra. 

Centre Salvia patens, ring of Ageratum 
variegata, edging of Heliotrope La Petite 
Negress. 

Centre Delphinium formosum, with 
ring of Yellow Calceolaria. [This we 
think horrible.} 

Centre Geranium Crystal Palace Scar- 
let, with ring of Cerastium Biebersteinii. 

Centre Verbena Purple King, edged 
with Geranium Golden Chain. 

Centre Purple Nosegay Geranium, 
edged with Agathea coelestis variegata. 

Centre Stachys lanata, broad ring of 
Lobelia speciosa, edged with Cerastium 
tomontosum. 

Centre Cannas,ring of Tritoma nvaria, 
ring of Centaurea candidissima, edged with 
Lobelia speciosa Kermesina. [Fit for large 
beds only.] 

Centre Pampas Grass, ring of Cannas, 
ring of Tritomas, edged with Gnaphalium 
lanata. 

Centre Cerastium Biebersteinii, and 
two rings of Lobelia speciosa Kermesina. 

Mixed Beds of Geranium Flower of the 
Day and Scarlet Verbena. 

Mixed Beds of Heliotrope and Scarlet 
Verbena. 

Mixed Beds of Gnaphalium lanatum 
and Scarlet Geranium. 

For Pincushion Beds — Geranium Gros- 
sularoides and Cerastium Biebersteinii. 

For Pincushion Beds —Dandy Geranium 
and Lobelia speciosa. 



COSTLESS VENTILATIOlSr. 



A CONSTANT supply of frcsh air is so im- 
portant to our well-being, and in the pre- 
vention and cure of disease, that the sub- 
ject needs no comment : an attendance, 
however, at any public meeting is only 
necessary to convince one how much this 
axiom is ignored — or if admitted, how un- 
successfully met. 

For some time time I adopted the plan 
of opening the window-sash at my patients* 
houses at the top, and stretching out on a 



frame a corresponding depth of tarlatan, to 
intercept blacks and prevent draught ; but, 
although a modification of, but not an im- 
provement on, this method, has the support 
of a popular lecturer at an institution for 
the diffusion of art and science, tiie prin- 
ciple is wrong and the result unsatisfactory, 
as the draught is directed downwards on 
the sitter, and not upwards towards the 
ceiling : the screen, too, is anything but 
ornamental, and becomes clogged with 
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should look oTer His pyramids, oad 
boshes, and espaliers^ knife and scis- 
sors in hand, to pinch, prane, and tie, 
and for the remainder of the season 
there must be no more pinching. As 
for standards, the less they are pruned 
the better ; a little thinning may be 
needed oeeasionally where branches 
cross each other, or where there is a 
crowd of sprays, but standards well 
grown from the first will, as a rale, 
take care of i^emselvesk In regulat- 
ing the bushes you will see on some a 
few long thin shoots that have escaped 
attention at former pinchings ; a few 
of them perhaps ha^e pushed their 
way backwards towards the stem, and 
through the furniture on the opposite 
side, so as to comeout the wrong way. 
The writer has just seen a Marie- 
Louise with half a dozen long shoots 
thrust out in the wrong direction 
from buds at the base of side shoots 
having started in the wrong direction. 
There is but one way of dealing with 
such recreant growths, and that is to 
cut them clean away. Next look at 
the general contour of the tree, and 
wherever it is seriously irregular 
apply the knife and remove the 
growths that interfere with its sym- 
metry, remembering it is not a matter 
of eye-sight merely, but that a sym- 
metrical tree admits the sunshine to 
all its parts, and that to balance the 
ffTowth equally is to ensure a perfect 
distribution of the sap, so as to in- 
duce a general instead of a partial 
bearing habit. You will now observe 
that the side branches of each leading 
side shoot vary in size and strength ; 
some are close like buttons with about 
three leaves attached, these are true 
spurs, from which next year you may 
expect fruit. Others that have been 
pinched back to the third or fourth 
leaf have pushed again, and are co- 
vered with little sappy side shoots. 
These last may be converted into fruit 
spurs at this season by cutting them 
back with a sharp knife to the third 
or fourth bud from the base, and if 
the leader on which they are placed is 
in full vigour the sap will now out- 
ward to increase the length of the 
leader, and there will be no fear of the 
short shoots pushing, but instead the 
buds wUr swell and the little twigs 



will become the fruit spurs aiiifically 
produced. AIL good leaders in full 
health and well-placed should be 
allowed to grow imtouched till ti^e- 
last week in August, then cut them 
all back inproportion to their strength^ 
generally to about half the length of 
this season's growth. This will assist 
the ripening of the wood left, and throw 
additional strength into the dormant 
buds. When November arrives look 
over the trees again, and with a sharp 
knife cut back to good buds any soft 
or ill-placed shoots. 

In his entertaining and invaluable 
work on the ** Miniature Fruit Gar- 
den,'* Mr. Eivers says : "In the 
final shortening in August those that 
are very vigorous must not have their 
shoots pruned so closely as those that 
are less so; indeed, almost every 
variety will require some little modi- 
fication in pruning, of which ex- 
perience is by far the best teacher. It 
will, I think, suffice, if I give the fol- 
lowing directions for shortening the 
leaders of the side shoots and the 
perpendicular leaders: — All those 
that are very robust, such as Beurr^ 
d'Amanlis, Vicar of Winkfield, 
Beurre Diel, etc., shorten to eight or 
ten inches, according to the vigour of 
the individual tree ; those of medium 
vigour, such as Louise-Bonne of Jer- 
sey, Marie-Louise, andBeurr^ d'Arem* 
berg, to six inches ; those that are de- 
licate and slender in their growth, like 
Winter Nelis, to four inches ; but I 
repeat that regard must be had to the 
vigour of the tree. If the soil be 
rich, the trees vigorous, and not root 
pruned, -the shoots may be left the 
maximum length ; if on the contrary, 
they be root pruned, and not inclined 
to vigorous growth, they must be 
pruned more closely." 

Soils that do not suit the pear may 
be improved for the purpose by very 
simple methods. In places where the 
soil is a hungry peat, the pear grower 
should procure turves cut very thin 
from roadsides and wastes, and lay 
them up in heaps all summer for use 
in the autunm. Then a few barrows 
of clay or stiff loam added to the 
bulk, and about a sixth part of rotten 
dung, will render it suitable for any 
pear of ordinary good habit. Clay 
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sifieent oomp0sit9 irom Ksxico, woU 
ftdftpted to grow for exhibition in oollee- 
Uons of greenhoufte plants. Tho cordato 
l«aT«9 ftro of a deep bronisj green, the 
mid ribs and leaf-stalks rioh crimson, 
the i&owers in large corymbs of delicate 
Ulao purple, the beauty of whiob is in- 
tensified by the vivid crimson of the 
flower-stalks. We are not aware if it 
has yet found its way into any English 
collections, but as it was introduced to 
Ghent by,M. Verschaffelt, it will find its 
way here in time, and we advise plant- 
growers to be on the look out for its ap- 
pearance in nursery catalogues. 

Lapaoebu bosea. — This finest of 
greenhouse climbers has been the subject of 
much disenssion as to the method of cul- 
ture best adapted to its peculiar constitu- 
tion. It has also been the cause of more 
disappointments, perhaps, than any plant 
introduced during the last quarter of a 
century, for when seen in a fine condition, 
as it may be seen now at the nursery of 
Messrs. A. Henderson, Edgeware Road, it 
has suah a grand appearanoe, and is ob- 
viously so easy to manage, that nearly all 
who see it determine to grow it, and nearly 
all who determine to grow it, fall either to 
get it to bloom or to keep if alive, Tet it 
is an easy thing to grow it, once set it 
going properly, and go it will, up any length 
of rafters, across the house on rods and 
chains, or over a trellis of almost any 
dimensions, and bloom as fully as any 
elimbev known. To grow it in a pot is 
simply to trifle with it, and it will not 
make useful roots in any soil but a turfy 
peat. The plant at Messrs. Henderson*s 
is in a bed about fifteen feet long by four 
feet wide; In a moderate-sized house, a 
bed across the end of the house, and about 
two and a-half or three feet wide, will 
answer very well. Dry, good, tough peat 
will suit, even if black bog in which deli- 
cate heaths would not thrive, but it must 
be peat with a moderate amount of fibre 
in it. The bed should be raised with a 
front of bricks or stones, two feet high, 
and a pipe from a cistern ^should be 



brought in, so that at any time the whol^ 
bed may be flooded with water. It is ih9 
peat, the water, and the abundant root- 
room that give vigour to Lapageria, and 
cause it to rush up the trellis almost as 
fast as a convolvulus. As to temperature, 
it requires protection from frost, and that 
is all that need be said about it, for Lapa- 
geria rosea is quite hardy, and must be 
kept as airy as a Oape heath. 

But proper planting and watering are 
not the only requisites to success. Plants 
from cuttings rarely do any good. Mr. 
Summers, manager of Messrs. Carter's 
Forest Hill Nursery,. remarked to us the 
other day that when at Mr. Mongredien's, 
he frequently bought Lapageria, and al- 
ways lost it if the plant was a rooted cut- 
ting. Messrs. Henderson raise their stock 
by layering on the bed, and these rooted 
layers generally do well. But the safest 
method is to raise it from seed, and this 
the trade begin to understand, and accord- ' 
ingly seedling plants are now grown at 
some nurseries, and with such there is no 
risk at all. As soon as they have filled 
48-pots with roots, they should be turned 
out, and from that moment the plant 
should be treated as hardy, for artificial 
heat, except to keep it safe from frost, is 
most injurious. 

The best twelve Bedding- Dahlias. 
— Captain Ingram, crimson maroon, shows 
an eye, a tremendous bloomer, two feet ; 
Alba nana, floribunda, white, compact 
habit, two and a-half feet ; Lilacina vario* 
gata, lilac flowers, variegated foliage, two 
and a-half feet ; Prince Arthur, crimson, 
two feet ; Sir James Watts, deep scarlet^ 
good enough for exhibition, two and a- 
half feet 5 White Unique, white, small 
flowers in clusters, two feet ; Golden Ball, 
deep yellow, the best bedder we have, 
two feet ; Crystal Palace Scarlet, scarlet, 
blooms late, two and a-half feet $ Queen of 
Whites, white, two and a-half ftet; Titian, 
pure yellow, flowers loose, very showy, two 
and a-half feet ; Zelinda, purple, good 
habit, two feet ; Beauty de Massifs, bright 
scarlet, two and a-half feet. 



NOTES BY THE WAY. 



FOLIAOE BeDDSBS 

My ribbon of foUage'plants made such a 
fine feature last year, that though I grew a 
8#t of Aiohsias for this season, I could not 
resiftt tha temptation to run in the old 



track, and I have now planted four rows 
as before, with a centre bed in the same 
style, reserving the showy subjects for the 
lower part of the garden, where my fa- 
vourites would have less efleet. it is a 
matter of no small importance for ama- 
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be greatly changed, and there will be 
a disposition on the part of the varie- 
ties worked on Prince Albert to form 
fruit spurs from the first. At some 
nurseries the shy kinds may be had 
already double- worked, Mr. Bivers 
having frequently called the attention 
of the trade to the necessity of this 
mode of treatment. His plan is to 
use any free-growing varieties for the 

Oose, Prince Albert and Besi Gou- 
i being the favourites. These 
worked on the quince are allowed to 
grow one season ; they are cut down 
the following spring, and grafced 



with delicate growing kinds. The fol- 
lowing among others succeed best 
when double-worked : — Beurr^ Beck- 
mans, Beurr^ Bosc, Beurr^ de Banc^, 
Broom Park, Eyewood (tliis grows 
freely on the pear, but to bring it into 
early bearing as a bush it must be 
double-worked), Gansel's Seckle, 
Marie-Louise, Tyson. In gardens 
where varieties known to be free 
bearers are found stubborn, they 
should always be tried by this plan, 
as it renders them less influenced by 
peculiarities of soil and situation. 



OCCCC0CCCCO0OC0600O00000O00O: 



SPEEGIJLAS. 



Wb have received during the past 
month 80 many inquiries on the sub- 
ject of Spergula lawns, that it seems 
best to offer a few general observa- 
tions, such as will meet the cases of 
the several inquiries, and save the 
space usually devoted to categorical 
replies in small type, the increase of 
which in this work of late has brought 
complaints from readers who value 
their eyesight. Our correspondence 
on Spergula is of a cheerful kind; 
J* B , one of our most practical and 
cautious correspondents, finds it just 
the thing to carpet narrow verges in a 
town garden, and a letter now before 
us, from the gardener of a gentleman 
in the west part of Suffolk, gives the 

S leasing intelligence that a lawn of 
alfan acre has been formed in two 
seasons, and is now in beautiful con- 
dition, and that the proprietor of the 
grounds intends to enlarge it, and for 
that purpose remove another great 
breadth of grass. Beference back to 
former pages, and especiallv pp. 156 
and 271 of the volume for 'i860, will 
place the reader in possession of more 
information respecting these plants 
than will be found in any other work. 
Tet there is still something to be s jid, 
or we should . not have so many in- 
quiries. One asks how late the seed 
may be sown ; another how to get up 
a spergula carpet at the shortest 
notice, and a third complains that 
worms and weeds have well nigh 



killed the patches that were planted 
last year. 

From the present time to the end 
of August is as good as any in the 
year to commence the culture of 
opergula. The quickest and most 
satisfactory method is to use tufts, 
which are attainable at a very cheap 
rate, and save very much trouble. 
The ground should be deeply dug, 
drained, and levelled. If poor, a liberal 
dressing of manure will be requisite; 
if sandy, S. saginoides is the best 
species ; if clayey, S. pilifera is tp be 
preferred. Bespecting these two, it 
has already been remarked that the 
first grows very quickly, and is a 
darker shade of green than the second. 
I may add to the statement, as the 
result of experience, that S. saginoides 
is likely to supersede pilifera alto- 
gether, and though it likes sand, and 
in our first trial of it. it grew luxu- 
riantly in a bed of gravel without a 
particle of manure or loam, neverthe- 
less it will do on clay or loam equally 
well, if the position is well-drained. 
On the other hand, S. pilifera is not 
averse to sand, for at the edges of my 
circle of it the plant runs away from 
its boundaries into the gravel path, 
and there grows most luxuriantly, 
and as the gravel i3 at least a foot 
deep (probably more) it cannot be 
said that clay is indispensable. It 
comes to this, that the Spergulas are 
not particular about soil, and if after 
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tion of a compost for fuchsias, balsams, 
cockscombs, and whatever likes a rich 
light soil ; without dang it is just the 
tmng for pelargoniums, and even ericas 
and rhododendrons will grow in it. I 
have some plants of Calluna vulgaris, not 
an easy thing to grow, though it covers 
many a square mile of waste and common, 
and the mixture suits them as well as 
Wimbledon peat. Most of the hardy 
ferns like it, and if farther supplies were 
easily obtainable, I should use it instead of 
turf for the cucumber beds. In many an 
old garden where the fences have outgrown 
their boundaries, and a hundred loads of 
loppings and prunings might be got to- 
gether in winter, this kind of mixture could 
be prepared every year, and pay for the 
trouble in potatoes the next season. Clay, 
loam, turf, any sound staple mixed with it, 
gives it body, and the potatoes root into 



the Floral Hall, Covent Garden, as da- 
scribed in the Flobal Would at the time 
the rose show took place there. The con- 
struction and use is shown in the annexed 
diagram. 

Any plant that makes a dense head of 
bloom will do for this sort of display ; a 
centre of white cinerarias, and two sides 
of crimson or blue cinerarias, made a grand 
spectacle this season on the occasion of a 
birth-d^ fete. A centre of calceolaria 
Aurea floribunda, and the sides of Lord 
Raglan or Prince of Prussia verbena would 
do now as well as anything. Plenty of 
plants of two or three sorts to make even 
surfaces of colour from top to bottom, are 
the proper materials for furnishing. Any 
who adopt this scheme will adopt also their 
own modes of furnishing, and it only re- 
mains to give a hint as to maintaining the 
show for any length of time, as it is oh- 




Exhibition Flower Stand. 



the leaf and half-rotted green stii£F, and 
hasten its complete decomposition. 

FLOWBa Shows at Home. 
A friend of mine has lately had a large 
hall fitted so that it can be made at an 
hour's notice either a picture gallery or a 
flower show. He has had copies made of 
certain celebrated pictures on canvas to 
roll up like drop-scenes at a theatre, the 
rollers and cords are hidden with a cornice, 
and when the pictures are shown, they fall 
down into gilt mouldings, so as to appear 
like great oil paintings in handsome frames. 
To make the change the pictures are rolled 
up and disappear under the cornices, and 
flower stands, made to take to pieces and 
fit together with bolts and screws, take 
their places. They are made on the plan 
of the great semicircular stand used at 



vious the same plants will not endure to 
be laid on their sides long without either 
getting dried at the root or turning their 
heads up so as no longer to present a full 
face to the spectator^ It is imperatively 
necessary, therefore, to remove the whole 
of the plants every night to a clean pave- 
ment or flooring of tiles, and there soak 
them with water, and leave them till the 
morning. They may then be replaced on 
their sides and the same plants will hold 
out for a fortnight. My friend's hall has 
a garden entrance, by means of which the 
'Kork is done without any disturbance of 
the household. 

Pickabd's Plant Case. 

Mr. Chitty's mention of this in his in- 
teresting papers on " Flowery Windows," 
reminded me that it was time we figured 1^ 
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and alpineSfiand ihe rear of the bank 
wafl planted with Spergala saginoides. 
The soil of the bank is chiefly clay, 
and the soil of the slope at the rear 
wholly clay, beat to a firm smooth 
surface. The spergula was taken np 
£rom the experimental plot of gravel 
and planted all along the top line of 
the bank, and about eighteen inches 
down the slope at the end of April 
last. It is now spreading downwards 
rapidly, and what with the extension 
of its growth and the falling of the 
seeds, I have no doubt it will reach 



the base of the bank this season. 
Bat it needs weeding and beating 
once a fortnight. If the slope had 
been turfed the clipping of the grass 
would have entailed quite as much 
trouble as is now occasioned in weed- 
ing and beating the spergula. As 
for Sagina procumbens it will grow 
anywhere in gravel, sand, or coal 
ashes ; on a sound loam it makes a 
close and beautiful turf ; but at the 
present season its blossoms have a 
dirty grey appearance, not favourable 
to its general adoption. H. 



GAEDElSr IMPLEMENTS, OENAMEISTTS, Aj^^D STEIJOTUEES. 



LAWN ICOWBBS. 

Horticultural visitors to the Inter- 
national Exhibition will find in the 
Eastern Annex an extensive collection 
of Garden Implements, amongst which 
Lawn Mowers have an important 
place. Messrs. Kennan and Son, of 
19, Eishamble Street, Dublin, exhi- 
bit (No. 2141) a new contrivance, 
called the Registered Tilt G«ar Lawn 
Mower. The cutting machinery is so 
arranged that a quick movement of 
the machine is not essential, so that it 
is well adapted to cut damp grass. 
But the chief peculiarity is, that there 
is attached below the driving-handles, 
a large supplementary grass-box ; when 
the box in front of the cutters is full, 
the mower touches a handle, which 
throws the grass-box over, and empties 
its contents into the supplementary 
box, so that the machine has not to be 
stopped for the removal of the grass 
until both the boxes are full. A Jointed 
Ladder, shown by the same maker, 
will be found of great service in small 
gardens, as it can be used as a double 
step ladder five feet high, or a single 
step ten feet high. Other mowing 
machines are exhibited by Boyd (No. 
2084), who first introduced the cleans- 
ing brush, Ferrable (No. 2113), who 
first matured Budding's original 
patent, and ofiers in these machines a 
contrivance for emptying the grass- 
box without necessitating any halt in 
the working of the machine, Mr. 



Samuelson, of Banbury, and Cannon 
St., London, exhibits machines (No. 
2178) with Boyd's patent brushes, 
and Mainwaring's silent wheels. The 
machines of Samuelson we can speak 
of in the highest terms, the cutting- 
knives being better adapted for mow- 
ing damp grass than any machine 
which we have tried for the purpose ; 
during the summer of 1860, when the 
grass was always wet, we had one in 
constant use, and the manner in which 
it performed its work, under very 
severe tests, was the subject of general 
admiration among gardeners. The 
wooden boxes of tnese machines are, 
however, too slight, and they soon 
get split. It is but a minor matter, 
but it needs attention on the part of 
the manufacturer. Mr. T. Green, of 
Smithfield Works, Leeds, and Victoria 
Street, Holbom, exhibits a number of 
Grass Mowers (No. 2122) ; these are 
all beautifully finished, and their 
excellencies are well known, in fact, 
they cannot be surpassed for design 
and workmanship, and have attained 
their celebrity solely by their merits. 
Mr. Green has now perfected the 
Small Model Lawn Mowers that were 
brought out last year, and samples 
may be seen at his stand, on the 
western side of the Eastern Annex, of 
10-inch silent-working machines, at 
the low price of £3 10^. each. We 
have one of these in use, a 12-inch, 
for verges and fancy work, which it 
performs beautifully ; but though so 
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suited to amateurs who are not expert at 
striking cuttings. It is that of /* circum- 
position/' by means of which a growing 
branch is made to root in a pot without 
removing it. It is applicable especially to 
roses and vines, and many other subjects 
that make long shoots, such as can be 
drawn through a pot. I have now some 
nice pot vines, which were rooted last year 
by taking rods up through pots placed one 
above another on open shelves, and when 
the pots were full of roots, each was cut 
away by passing a sharp knife through the 
rod under the bottom of each pot. I have 
frequently got plants of teas and other 
delicate Chinas by this process, which was 
largely practised by my father, who taught 
me how to do it when I was twelve years 
of age. There is now in the garden a 
seedling Bourbon of some character, which 
I worked on a briar five years ago, and it 
had a grand head when the winter of 1860 
caught it, and killed it back toons bud. 
That bud started last summer, and made 
one weak rod, and having no other plant 
of the variety, I must secure it on its own 
roots, or it may be lost. To make veiy 
sure, as this is a peculiar case, the tree was 
planted beside the wire trellis on which 
my espalier apples are trained. To the 
trellis I fixed a forty-eight-pot bv means 
of copper wire, then drew the Bingle shoot 
through, having first removed the side 
shoot« that wer0 in the wa^, and filled the 
pot with a light sandy mixture. In the 
course of another week from this I expect 
the pot will be full of roots. I shall then 
cut the shoots away close under the pot, 
and there will be one plant on its own 
roots and the remainder of the shoot will 
form a ntw head to the tree, so that the 
original standard will probably make as 
fine a aUmt as before the great winter 
punished it almost to the death. Now 
this is a fliode of propagating which may 
be applied in various ways. First select 
the shoot to be rooted, then make a notch 
just to the wood on one side at a point con- 
venient for its rooting in a pot. When 
the notch has healed, place the pot so that 
the branch comes through it, put either a 
tuft of moss over the hole, or a handful of 
crocks, and fill up with light sandy soil, 
say bits of old turf of the size of walnuts, 
chopped moss, and silver sand; keep it 
watered, and roots are sure to come in 
time. No leaves or pushing buds should 
be covered -, better to rub them off. 

If a trouble to draw the shoot through 
the hole in the pot, owing to the size of the 
leaves, break the pot in half, and thea, 
bring the parts together, and bind them 
with copper wire. A stake or tlie stem of 



the tree to be rooted will support the pot, 
or if the plant to be propagated is in a pot, 
put it under a shelf on which the circum- 
posedpot will stand. Another way is tQ 




peg the shoots down m pott all roiind the 
parent plaot, by which process I am now 
rooting a stock of Noisette Ophirle for a 
bed next ^ear* 

Plants Eecowilbmpb^. 

Stlkboniki dtmetortm.—la a »hady 
nook of a rockery this forma a noble mass 
of fi)liage, and throws up very elegant 
spikes of green flowers. I should never 
have thought to mention it as of special 
value, had I not potted a few to grow under 
glass, where to group with ferns and other 
fine foliage plants it is most beautiful. 
Whoever will grow this in a cool house, 
will prize it as a treasure, a^ it jnay be 
had in any nursery for a shilling. 

Azalea amana, — I am now completely 
satisfied about the hardiness of this rosy 
flowering gem. The plants of it in my 
upper peat bed have been one mass of 
bloom since the end of April, and are now 
fading off. I shall replant ail my peat 
beds next year, as they are getting over- 
crowded, and in the new arrangement, 
Azalea amoena will form the outside eirole 
next the Spergula in the bed next the 
house 

Onoclea *«MtW/M.— This lovely fern le 
quite hardy, but does better in pots than ia 
the open ground. I put out three on my 
fern bank last year, and they have spread 
by their rhizomes so as to form now fifteen 
strong stools, all of which have been taken 
up and potted. Be sure to get this fern if von 
have not got it, and remember that it tsJ&es 
its specifio name, ^^tuiMig, from its oKtrema 
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EXfflBITION MEMORANDA. 



DusiNO the past month the principal 
exhibitions have been — at Edinbui^h 
on the 3rd ; Eoyal Horticultural on 
the 11th and 26th ; Royal Botanic, 
18th ; York, 18th and 19th. To report 
these sho^s in detail would occupy 
space unnecessarily ; we shall, there- 
fore, select, as on former occasions, a 
few of the most interesting subjects 
from each, to keep our readers in- 
formed of what is gomf^ on, espe- 
cially as to the novelties brought into 
notice, and the established species and 
varieties that are most in favour with 
exhibitors :— 

Azaleas. — The best collections of 
these were at the Eoyal Horticultural 
on the 11th, and Uoyal Botanic on 
the 18th, which exhibitions, by the 
way, were nearly the same as to their 
leading features. Mr. May tuid Mr. 
Turner showed good collections at 
both exhibitions. The most telling 
varieties were Chelsoni Gem, Sir 
Charles Napier, Juliana, Stanley, 
anum, all salmon red, and magni- 
ficently shown by Mr. Turner ; Late- 
ritia, Lreryanay white striped ; Vesta, 
pure white ; Comte de Hamault, large 
rose; Etoile de Gund, salmon centre, 
edged with white ; Ein^homii, rose, 
with crimson eye, verj fine. In Mr. 
Turner's lot at Xensiogton, Chame- 
leon, white flaked with red ; Flower 
of the Day, Leopold I., semi- double 
rose, shown in perfection by Messrs. 
Ivery at Kensington ; Vanegata su- 
perba and Harlequin, also from the 
last-named growers. 

Stove and Gsbenhouse Plants. 
— ^Among the amateurs, Mr. White- 
bread was first and Mr. May second, 
both at Kensington and Eegent's 
Park. In sixteen stove and greeur 
house plants, Mr. Whitebread aimed 
at effect, and won by the size, sym 
metry, and even glow of bloom on his 
plants; there was nothing novel 
amongst them. A huge scarlet aza- 
lea, round as a globe, and about six 
feet over, placed at the extreme rear 
of the collection, close under the can- 
vas, drew the eyes of the visitors to 
ihia quarter in such numbers that for 
hours together it was a dead lock. In 



this collection Vinca alba was better 
bloomed than usual. It also included 
the bestDipladena crassinodes, Erica 
depressa exauisitely bloomed, an Alla- 
manda, Polygala Dalmasiana — all 
good for size, richness of colour, and 
symmetry. Mr. May had the finest 
Pimelia; it was H!endersonii — one 
even convex surface of rich rose. 
Gompholobium polymorphum was 
also extra fine in this lot. In Messrs. 
Eraser's lot of twelve at Eegent's 
Park, Staticeimbricatum, loaded with 
grand spikes of dove-coloured blos- 
soms, was greatly admired, and the 
more through being skilfully staged 
beside Ixora Javanica floribunda, the 
intense fiery orange of which brought 
out the curious blue tinge of the Sta- 
tice. In the collection from Mr. Cut- 
bush, of Bamet, we noticed a good 
Dipladena with six blossoms, and 
others opening. Erica ventricosa su- 
perb, covered with exquisitely-formed 
flesh-coloured blossoms ; Vinca alba, 
good; Ehyncospermum Jasminoides, 
admirably done, and emitting a deli- 
cious fragrance ; Leschenaultia for- 
mosa, rich and effective. In Mr. 
Ehodes's collection, which was in 
every way good, we noticed as extra 
fine Erica ventricosa, rich carmine- 
red ; Pimelia variabilis, warm rose ; 
both better than the average as ex- 
amples of good management. The 
best Dipladena is D. splendens, the 
blossoms larger and more waxy in 
substance than crassinoda, and the 
foliage a richer shade of green. Lep- 
todactrlon Californicum, very rarely 
seen at shows of late years, has been 
exhibited on several occasions this- 
season ; it is very effective. 

PsLABGONiUHS. — Amongst Mr. 
Turner's collections were Prince of 
Prussia, a charming white, with lake 
spot on the upper petals ; Glow-worm 
(Foster), a dazzhng mass of fiery 
crimson-scarlet; Candidate, Sir Colin 
Campbell, Yiola, novel in colour, the 
top petals rich mulberry, lower petals 
bluish-lilac ; Lucifer, fiery red, very 
effective, but rather long stalks; 
Bracelet (Turner), beautiful^r formed, 
but like many others as to colour ; 
H 2 
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Faipcat of the Fair, Lord Clyde, Pes- 
demona. Prince of Wales, Lady 
Canning, large, finely-sliaped flowers, 
lich. colouring. Prince of Wales in 
tills lot was ¥epy attractive; colour, 
rich rose, dark top petals, and large 
white eye. Messrs. Dobson have 
shown in fine condition Miss Foster, 
dark top, crimson lower petals, flowers 
long stemmed; Leviatnan, like the 
last, but puiplish; Grovemor-General, 
still the best of its class, and most 
eflfective; Carlos, Monarch, Viola, 
<^uite novel in colouring, and a beau- 
tifully built flower ; Koseleaf, small 
dark spots on a rich rose ground, very 
telling, and at a distance has the ap- 
pearance of a mass of flame; Fair 
£llen, Sanspareil, Bacchus, rich rosy 
crimson; Sir Colin Cami)bell, vivid 
cherry-crimson, deeper crimson top. 
Me!83rs. Fraser's best plants were, 
Festus, Lord Clvde, Pizarro, Excel- 
sior, Sanspareil, Mazeppa, Etna 
(badly done), Carlos, Candidate, Gem 
of the West, Eose Celestial, Levia- 
than. 

Miscellaneous and Novel- 
ties,-— One of the best contributions 
of miscellaneous subjects at Regent's 
Park was a collection of herbaceous 
calceolarias from Messrs. E. G. Hen- 
derson and Son, of St. John's Wood. 
Kiey were of all colours, the trusses 
of huge size, and held up boldly on 
flower-stalks that looked stout enough 
to serve as candlesticks. If the ob- 
server could for a moment overlook 
their intensely rich and various colour- 
ing, their perfection of form was seen 
to be surprising. Truly there is a 
strain at last which eclipses all that 
has been seen before of this inte- 
resting section, which tiie rage for 
bedding plants had for a season 
thrown into the shade in the increased 
demand for shrubby varieties. For 
a grand show under glass or canvas 
there is nothing in the whole list of 
summer flowermg plants to equal 
them. It would be idle to attempt 
to enumerate the most strikingly 
coloured flowers in this gay group ; 
they ranged through all the shades of 

Sellow, crimson, maroon» and red, to 
eep mulberry ; and the deepest- 
coloured flower there was about the 
best for its flneform and noble trasses. 



Messrs. Henderson sent also a nice 
lot of Fuchsia meteor: the plants 
were too small, and had evidently 
never been removed from under glass, 
so that, charming as they looked, they 
did not fairly represent the case, A 
plant of this variety which we have 
had out since the middle of May, is 
now eighteen inches high, and the 
foliage has at least three shades more 
of the curious red colour than it ever 
shows under glass. The newbedder, 
Coleus yerschaffelti, was to be seen 
in all sorts of places, and was every- 
where good, many of the plants two 
feet high and two feet across— glo- 
rious masses of foliage colours. In 
Messrs. Henderson's collection was a 
charming new bedding pelargonium^ 
called Suver Star, the blossoms a de- 
licate flesh, and of a make and purity 
which will render this variety a fa- 
vourite with all who are on the look- 
out for real quality, without reference 
to a mere blaze of vulgar colouring. 
Messrs. Yeitch had several curious col- 
lections ; one was a group of Ferns, in 
which we noticed pans of Lomaria cre- 
nulata,Adiantum sulphureum,La8trea 
opaca, Polystichium setosum (a com- 
mon-looking thing, not at all superior 
to our Lastrea fiOLix-mas) , Adiantum 
chilense, A.scabrum, etc. etc. Messrs. 
Henderson sent a bunch of flowers of 
Clianthus Dampieri, which they have 
always been expert growers of; these 
were very greatly admired, and were 
the subject of much inquiry and cri- 
ticism. Mr. BuU sent a grand collec- 
tion of novelties, amongst them the 
best specimens of Coleus in the show, 
also Calamus Verschafielti, flne ; Musa 
vittata, the leaves delicately brushed 
with faint bars of red and obscure 
cream colour, quite a gem; Oreo- 
panax dactylifouum, wiwi most ele- 
gantly palmated leaves, one of the 
most eflective fine foliage plants; 
Cyperus altemifolius in its new varie- 
gation, the delicate leaves falling over 
Eke the ribs of an uncovered umorella, 
an exquisitely beautiful stove plant, 
of a class which has not yet had pro- 
per encouragement. Ehodea macro- 
phyllum fol. aureo marginatus, a nice 
plant, with yellow-margined leaves, 
which nobody should buy till it is 
published under a shorter name, for 
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mnoh e-e^eloogatioDr ought not to be 
eneouraffed. Parcita borbonica, in 

Mr. Bull's lot, six feet high, was very- 
effective. Cibotiamprinoep0,agpand 
fern to grow withDicksonia and others 
of a huge spreading habit. 

Sbsdlinob. — Mr. Watson of St. 
Albans showed! at fBegent's Park 
Tom Thmnb Calceolaria, of the strain 
of anrea floribnnda, but shorter and 
denser. The specimen plant mea-- 
snred about eighteen inches across, 
and was just ten inches high from the 
soil to the top of the spikes. It was 
one mass of yellow blossom, and if as 
good in the open ground as in a pot, 
will be the most useful bedding cal- 
ceolaria yet produced. The same 
grower had a few shrubby dark varie- 
ties ; one called Prince Arthur was 
good, but the dark kinds never have 
and never will be largely used in bed- 
ding compositioDS. Mr. Turner had 
in this section a splendid lot of pelar- 
goniums, of which the following were 
particularly ^ood:--Mrs. Mamock, 
rich rose, thin white margin, very 
cheerful and effective; Miss-in-her- 
teens, lower petals rosy -mottled, upper 
petals rich lake ; Princess of Prussia, 
delicate flesh, finely formed, smooth, 

Sure, quite a gem, and will be in great 
emand as soon as its merits become 
known ; Queen of Whites, top petals 
rosy-purple, ^ood, but not novel; 
Helen Beck, vivid carmine-rose, white 
eye, and white line round the margin, 
a lovely flower, possessed of every 
good quality ; Butterfly, a rich dark 
flower; Mrs. Reynolds Hole, light, 
extra good form; Oriana, flesh, ma^ 
roon top, grand in form and sub- 
stance ; Venus, richly spotted and 
attractive; Begina formosa, rosy- 
crimson; Cynosure, the most per- 
fectly-formed pelargonium in the 
show, colours cerise and dark maroon, 
fine in every respect ; Malbrook, sal- 
mon-rose, crimson-maroon top, fine 
form ; Fidelia, quite a new style of 
colour, rose-purple, black top ; Land- 
seer, extra large, French spotted 
glowing crimson, the ground colour 
delicately feathered, another of the 
very best. There were some seedling 
hone-shoe varieties from Mr. Peny, 
of Castle Bromwich. Hie scarlets 
were no better than varieties already 



well known, bat a Ikht flower in the 
style of Christine, of a clear flesh eo* 
lour, appeared likel^r to take a leading 
place in the estimation of cultivators. 
We should like to meet with this 
again, and have much pleasore in 
recording that it was commended 
The best seedling fuchsia was Smitii'» 
Universal, in the style of Sir Colin 
Campbell, but with more stuff, tinr 
douue corolla being packed closely 
with substantial purple petals. Mesnrs^ 
Paul and Son, of the old Cheshuni 
Nurseries, sent a seedling rose called 
Lord Clyde, a large flower, colour 
deep crimson, in the style of Eugene 
Appert, but larger and more dash in 
it ; a thoroughly good flower, but not 
novel in colour. 

Fbuit. — ^There has been nothing 
of special note contributed to the 
shows, though examples of good cul- 
ture in pines, grapes, and melons 
have been plentiful. 

Of Black Hamburg Grapes, the 
most perfectly ripened three bunches 
came from Mr. Henderson, gr. to Sir 
G. Beaumont, Bart. These were 
black as sloes, and beautifully co- 
vered with bloom. Larger bunches 
of Black Hamburgh came from Mr. 
Hill, gr. to B. Sneyd, Esq., of Keele 
Hall ; but they were somewhat defi- 
cient in colour. The same excellent 
grower also had three beautiful 
bunches of BUck Prince, whose 
united weights were 9 lbs. From 
Mr. Allport, gr. at Doddington Hall, 
Nantwich, came some very mie Wesfs 
St. Peter's. Beautiful bunches of 
Black Fronti^nan were contributed 
by Mr. Drewitt, gr. at The Denbies, 
near Dorking ; and Mr. Standish of 
Bagshot showed good examples of 
Prolific Muscat. Of White Grapes, 
some good bunches of Muscats were 
exhibited; but they were for the 
most part unripe. The eadiest among 
them is the ijTcherfield variety. A 
house of this shut up on the 14tb 
Dec, was stated to be eatable in May, 
whilst one of ordinary Muscats shut 
u^ on the 1st of October, and others 
wise treated in a similar way, has fruit 
only now fit to cut. Of Buckland 
Sweetwater fine bunches but unripe 
were shown by Mr. Hill, and we no-* 
tieed some good speeimens of Mns* 
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eadine, especially of the sort called 
Bailey's variety. Of Grizzly Fron- 
tignan, Mr. M. Henderson had some 
good fruit. 

Strawberries were not nnmeroiis. 
Among the sorts were Oscar, Alice 
Maude, Victory of Bath, and a seed- 
ling from Mr. Turner, named Presi- 
dent, of whose merits the judges 
expressed a favourable opinion. It 
resembles Trollope's Victoria, but it 
is earlier than that variety. The 
sample shown was stated to have 
gathered from the open ground. 

EXHIBITIOKS NEXT . MoNTH. — 

The Eose Show at Birmingham on 
the 1st and 2nd will, we have no 
doubt, prove most attractive, and an 
event for Birmingham, as all the lead- 
ing growers of the Midland Counties 



have made entries, and the committee 
have exerted themselves to the utmost 
to carry out the affair with spirit. 
Though we attended the Eoyal Hor- 
ticidtural Society's Bose Show on the 
26th of June, before the number of 
the Flobal Wobld was printed, the 
lateness of the date compels us to 
defer our report till next month, when 
we shall give the results of that and 
the Birmingham and Stamford Shows 
together. The other exhibitions 
during July are as follows : — ^2nd, 
third great Show at Kensington, 
and same date, Oxford ; 3rd, Ipswich ; 
4th, Tunbridge Wells; 5th, Crystal 
Palace; Bth, Kiogton; 9th, Boyal 
Botanic and Norwich ; 10th, Lynn ; 
17th, Bose Show at Stamford ; l7th, 
Woodbridge. 



TWELVE FEENS, 

IITTEODUOED BY MESSES. TEITCH AND SON" FEOM JAPAN, CHILI, 

AND BOENEO. 



AcBOPHOEUs AFFINI8 (Moore).— 
large - growing elegant Davallioid 
stove fern from Borneo, whence it 
was sent by Mr. Thomas Lobb. It 
has a thick scaly rhizome creeping on 
the surface, and producing large finely 
divided fronds two to three feet long. 

Adiantttm Chiles se (Eaulfuss). 
The Chilian Maiden Hair Fern. — 
Sent us from Chili, by Mr. Bichard 
Pearce. Ithas polished ebony coloured 
stipites and rachides, and fronds a 
foot or more in length, triangular in 
outline, subtripinnate, with large 
smooth roundish trapeziform pin- 
nules, simple and finely denticulate 
in the sterile parts, somewhat lobed 
and notched where fertile, the sori 
reniform, lying in the sinuses of the 
lobes. The smooth-looking glaucous 
green broad-pinnuled fronds have a 
very distinct and remarkable hand- 
some appearance. It will be a hardy 
greenhouse kind. 

Adiantum SCABBT7M (Eaulfuss.) 
The Silver Maiden Hair Fern.-— A 
delicately-coloured Silver Fern sent 
from Chili by Mr. B. Pearce. The 
plant is of dwarfish habit, with ob- 



long fronds, having slender black 
stipites and rachides ; they are bipin- 
nately divided, with rather large 
roundish or somewhat trapeziform 
pinnules, denticulate at the margin, 
and sprinkled on both surfaces with 
farinose powder. A distinct and beau- 
tiful hardy greenhouse fern. 

Adiantum sulfhttbeuic (Kaul- 
fuss). The Golden Maiden Hair 
Fern. — Introduced through Mr, 
Pearce from Chili. The fronds, 
which grow in thick tufts, are about 
a foot long, and have the slender 
ebony coloured stipites and rachides 
usual in the genus ; they are trian- 
gular ovate in outline, tripinnatelv 
divided, the pinnules rather small, 
roundish, with the margins lobed, 
and elegantly toothed, each of the 
lobes bemg notched, with a reniform 
sorus in the sinus. In addition to 
these features, which render it worthy 
of universal cultivation for its beau- 
tiful form, the whole under surface is 
dashed over with a golden coloured 
powder, as in the gymnogrammas and 
other gold ferns. It is a free- growing 
hardy greenhouse species. 
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ChxILINTHBS MTSUBBNSI8 (Wal- 

lioh). — A very elegant small-gt owing 
species of a favourite genus of ferns. 
Has been raised from spores collected 
in Nagasaki, Japan, by Mr. John G. 
Veitcn. The plants form dwarf tufts, 
the fronds growing six or eight inches, 
or sometimes a foot in length, narrow 
lanceolate, bipinnate, the pinnules ob- 
long, and crenatdd on the margin, 
where the fructification is prodiiced. 
The fronds are very shortly stalked, 
the rachis and stipes being of a dark 
purplish brown, and clothed with 
scales ; it is a very desirable green- 
house fern, and well suited for small 
fern cases. 

LiSTEEA OPACA. (Hookcr). — A 
valuable introduction for the hardy 
fernery. It produces tufts of firm 
opaque fronds of a dark green colour, 
and very desirable ; the outline is 
almost pentangular from the develop- 
ment of the basal posterior pinnules, 
and the pinnce and fronds are very 
gracefully acuminate j the fronds are 
bipinnately divided, the pinnules 
being narrow-oblong and more or less 
falcate and deeply lobed ; the seg- 
ments ovate, those on the hinder side 
of the lowest pinnae being very much 
larger than those on the anterior side. 
Introduced from Yotkohama, Japan, 
by Mr. John G. Veich. 

LOHABIA CBENT7LATA (Moore). — 

A very neat-looking and perfectly 
hardy evergreen fern. Introduced by 
Mr. Pearce from Chili. The plant 
forms a close tuft about six inches 
high; the sterile fronds narrow lan- 
ceolate, almost pinnate, with small 
oblong acute crenulate divisions ; the 
fertile fronds rather taller on reddish 
stalks, linear and crenulate. A de- 
sirable plant for the out- door fernery. 

MiCBOLBFIA STBIGOSA (Prcsl). — 

An elegant free-growing fern of 
moderate size, introduced by Mr. J. 
G.^ Veitch from Nagasaki. It has 
bright green hairy fronds of about a 
eouple of feet in height, ovate acu- 
minate in form, bipinnate or tripinnate 
with roundish oblong or somewhat 
trapeziform pinnules, more or less 
lobed or toothed on the margin. It 
is of creeping habit. Its moderate 
size and lively colour will render it a 
most desirable hardy greenhouse fern. 



PoLYSTiCHTJM FLEXUM (Eemy). — 
A fine coriaceous and perfectly hardy 
fern, sent from Chili by Mr. Pearce, 
which has stood out the last two win- 
ters entirely exposed, without suffer- 
ing the least injury. The plant has 
a somewhat creeping rhizome, from 
which grow up to the height of about 
a couple of feet the firm-looking tri- 
angular fronds, which are tripinnate, 
with oblong toothed segments, and 
are remarkable for their thick leathery 
texture. It forms a fine bold fern for 
out-door rockeries. 

POLYSTICHTJM SETOSUM (Schott). — 

A common-looking hardy evergreen 
fern from Yokohama in Japan, intro- 
duced by Mr. J. G. Veitch. It is a 
tufted growing species of moderate 
size, with firm ovate-acuminate bipin- 
nate fronds of two to three feet or 
more in height, the pinnules of which 
are trapezio-oblong acute, auricled, 
and sometimes slightly toothed, but 
most remarkable for bearing a fringe 
of sctsB or stiff hairs, which stand up 
from the plane of the frond, and give 
it a bristly appearance on the surface. 

WOODSIA FOLYSTICHOIDBS, Var. 

Veitchi (Hooker). — ^A distinct dwarf 
fern, found in Yeddo by Mr. J. G. 
Veitch. The narrow almost linear 
fronds grow six or eight inches or 
more in height, and are pinnately 
divided, the pinnae being about an 
inch in length, linear oblong, and dis- 
tinctly auricled with a row of sori 
near each margin, the whole surface 
above and beneath being covered with 
short close hairs. It will prove an 
interestinj? fern for hardy fern cases, 
being distinct from all other Woodsias 
in cultivation. 

WOODWABDIA OBIBNTALIS, 

(Swartz). — One of the finest of all 
hardy ferns. It has been raised in 
considerable abundance from spores 
gathered in Japan by Mr. J. G. Veitch. 
It forms a thick crown from which 
the rather large spreading triangular 
fronds proceed ; these fronds are pin- 
nate pinnatifid, with lanceolate acute 
serrated segments one or two inches 
in length, the larger ones somewhat 
crenately lobed, and the whole frond 
bearing on the upper surface more or 
less profusely little bulbiform plants 
opposite the sori. 
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JULY, 1862.— 31 Days* 

Feaszs op thb Moon.— First Quarter, 4th, lOh. 61xn. even. ; Full, 10th, Ih. 38m. 
even. ; Last Quarter, 18th, 5h. 13m. even. ; New, 26th, 9h. 5m. even. 





Weather near London, 1861. 


£ain. 


THX COVKTBT. 


M 


BiJtOlCBTXB. 


nuBKonnut. 


Boral Sights and Sonndt. 


B 


Mx. Min. 


Mx. Mn. Me. 






1 


30161...30070 


78...55...66-5 


•05 


Native ericas flower 


2 


29-926...29-916 


78...49...63-5 


•00 


Themountain thyme "purples the hassock 


3 


29-836...29-799 


79...44...6r6 


-00 


Titlarks [of the mole" 


4 


29-600...29-278 


67...47...57-0 


•12 


Broom rape flowers 


5 


29-278... 29-275 


71...46...58-5 


•05 


Eight species of Hypericum flower 
Ferns show seed spores 


6 


29-421...29-310 


73.. .53.. .63-0 


•26 


7 


29-510... 29-367 


75...50...62 5 


•04 


Raspberry beetle 


8 


29-711. .29-636 


76...46...60-0 


•06 


Clouds of gnats 


9 


29-868...29-823 


78... 48... 63-0 


•02 


Sweet marjoram flowers 


10 


29-915... 29-866 


75.. .40.. .57-5 


•01 


Chicory flowers 


11 


29-912...29-747 


74...41.\.57-5 


•00 


Lappet and lobster moths 


12 


29*664...29*666 


81. ..67. ..690 


-06 


Hawk-moth appears 


13 


29-621... 29-435 


81.. .65.. .680 


•14 


Water-beetles numerous 


14 


29-605.. .29-614 


78...53...66-5 


•08 


Meadow sweet flowers 


16 


29-621.. .29-563 


77...60...63-5 


•02 


Tamarisk flowers 


16 


29714...29-611 


72...42...57-0 


•00 


Holy thistle flowers 


17 


29-881. ..29-787 


74.;.56...64-6 


•00 


Puss-moth appears 


18 


29-750...29-650 


73.. .52.. .62-5 


•00 


Brimstone-mc th 


19 


29-688...29-640 


74...67...65-5 


•02 


Wild teasle flowers 


20 


29-668...29-648 


77...52...64-5 


•10 


Betony flowers 


21 


29-749...29-682 


73...52...62-6 


•03 


FUghts of young wild ducks 


22 


29-743...29-587 


74.. .45... 69-6 


•04 


Asphodel flowers 


28 


29-737.. .29-639 


71...54...62-5 


•01 


Vervain flowers 


24 


29-823.. .29-666 


69...56...62-5 


•12 


Yarrow flowers 


26 


29-664.. .29-651 


68...58...63-0 


•13 


Sea-holly flowers 


26 


29^64...29-484 


72.. .41.. .56-4 


•29 


Henbane flowers 


27 


29-735... 29-654 


71.. .44.. .67-5 


•20 


Thorn apple flowers 


28 


29-960.. .29-783 


74.. .39.. .56-6 


•01 


Sea-fowl travel inland 


29 


30-034... 29-753 


78...62...65-0 


•01 


Common Nightshade flower 3 


30 


29-850... 29-773 


77...46...61-0 


•00 


Bindweed flowers 


31 


29*987...29-946 


74...61...62-5 


•04 


The woods are silent 



NOTES FOE THE GABJ)E]Sr. 



Kitchen Gabben. — Plant the main 
crop of celery in well-manured trenches. 
Plant also, fSrom seed-beds, cabbage of all 
kinds, broccoli, savoys, borecole, etc., in 
showery weather. Hoe between potatoes, 
give plenty of water to ridge cucumbers and 
marrows. Cut down artichokes, top run- 
neiSy and keep them well staked. 

Sow the last lot of runners, French 
beans, and peas for a late supply. Sow 
also cauliflowers, spinach, lettuce, turnip- 
radish, turnips, onions, cabbage, parsley, 
endive, and cucumbers for fruiting under 
glass till Christmas. 

Frijit Gabden.-— Strawberries struck 
in pots may now be shifted or turned out. 
Bedsr dieuld be made now to bear abund- 
antly next year. Bud stone-fruit trees; 



thin out weak spray on l)ush fruits, and 
foreright shoots on wall fruits. Rub off 
useless shoots on vines. Thin all fruit of 
which fine berries are required. A power- 
ful engine, frequently used among fruit 
trees, now will do them much good. 

Flowbk Gabbix. — The last lot of pom- 
pone chrysanthemums should be struck 
under hand-glasses for the window and 
greenhouse. Train out and disbud dahlias, 
strike scarlet geraniums in the full sun, to 
be potted singly, as soon as rooted ; plant 
chiysanthemums in the borders, and stake 
them at once. Layer pinks, carnations, 
picotees. Sow a few annuals to give bkwm 
at tlie end of the season. 

Gbkbkmousb mko STOVB.-«Pelazno* 
mums newly eat down xnast be kspl; ratii«v 
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dry till they break. Shift greenboose plants 
required to bloom late, andetop to promote 
abosby habit. Cinerarias should have 
good cnltare. Camellias may have small 



shifts. Give plenty of liquid maimre to 
vines swelling thdr fmity and keep the 
bunches shaded with a few leaves, by tying 
the laterals over, where necessary. 



TO COREESPONDENTS. 



FovR QuBBias. — ^l.What isthatinsectwhich 
envelops itself in a sort of spittle,and what 
are his peculiar functions of mischief ? 

. 2. Would a handfhl of charcoal spread 
round the collar of the root prevent the 
tendency roses have to damp off during 
winter and spring f 3. Would a very 
weak solution of chloride of lime injure 
plants syringed with it ? I have seen 
it recommended. The only apple tree I 
have, though full of well-set bloom, has 
had all prospect of firuit destroyed by 
^ blight." 4. Will charcoal dust do as 
a substitute to mix with guano as a 
mulch for roses ?— JT. J). Prim, [1. 
Ouokoo-spit or frog-hopper, Tettigonia 
spumaria ; the soft grub ehanges after- 
wards to a brown jumping beetle. 2. 
Probably it would. 3. We take the fol- 
lowing fh>m Diagler's JPohftechnischee 
Journal; we have not yet tried chloride 
of lime, so as to be able to add our own 
testimony either for or against it: — 
<^In scattering chloride of lime on a 
plank in a stable, ail kinds of flies, but 
more especially biting flies, were quickly 
got rid of. Sprinkling beds of vege- 
tables with even a weak solution of this 
salt effectually preserves them from the 
attacks of caterpillars, butterflies, mor- 
della, slugs, etc. It has the same effect 
when sprinkled on thefoliageoffruittrees. 

• A paste of one part of powdered chl<xide 
i3£ lime and one-half part of some fatty 
matter, placed in a narrow band round 
the trunk of the tree, prevents insects 
firom creeping up it. It has even been 
noticed that rats and mice quit places 
in which a certain quantity of chloride 
of lime has been spread. This salt, 
dried and finely powdered, can, no doubt, 
be employed for the same purpose as 
flowers of sulphur, and be spread by the 
same means.*' 4. Ghareoal dust will 
answer very well, but being destitute of 
potash it is not quite so good as wood 
ashes.J 
Salvuj, Yallota, etc.— Would you oblige 
me by informing me which is the best 
way of rearing salvias— by seed or cut- 
tings 7 Seeds so often fiul, though we 
get them from the best places. I have 
'* Yallota purpurea/' and tuberose 
plants very healthy, but. they don't 
blossom, and could I manage the Lilium 



giganteum; we have two' greenhouses, 
and one of them ripens grapes. Our 
"Pampas grass" never lost its green 
leaves this winter, which appears to me 
very singular, but our crops have been 
nearly ruined from constant rain.— J1J2., 
Tipperary. [Salvias should always be 
grown from cuttings ; it is a needless 
waste of time to raise them from seeds. 
Cuttings taken from the present time to 
the middle of September will make fine 
plants to flower next year. Tuberoses 
often fail because the bulbs are not good, 
in which case no culture will make them 
blossom. Yallota ought always to 
bloom, and we imagine the cause of 
failure is generally a poor treatment; 
they require a good soil, plenty of pot 
room, and abundance of water. Lilium 
giganteum is a hardv plant, and has 
been flowered out of aoors finely in 
Devonshire. A cool greenhouse is the 
best place for it, and it is sure to bloom 
when it attains full age. ^ At less than 
a guinea it is hardly possible to obtain 
plants that will bloom the first season, 
but they are sure to bloom in time if 
well cared for The same treatment as 
for any other Liliums suits it. At 
Stoke Kewington we have great trouble 
to keep the Pampas grass all winter 
out of doors ; we keep up a succession of 
plants in pots to make good any vacan- 
cies that occur.] 
Fowls' Dung.— J!i»a&Mr.— Tout spergula 
queries have been answered in the article 
which appears in another page. Fowls' 
dung is nearly as good as guano if pro- 
perly managed. As swept up with the 
grit, it shoidd be at once removed to a 
place undercover and spread out to dry. 
When dry, run it through a sieve so as 
to remove cabbage stumps, straw, and 
other rubbish ; throw the rubbish into 
the muck pit and keep the dry flaky 
siftings to use as a top-dressing to potted 
roses and other plants that require strong 
manures. If required for open ground 
use dig it in as you obtain it among any 
kind of crops that need a stimmus — 
wherever, in fact, the soil needs enrich- 
ing. If mixed with compost for potted 
plants, about a twentieth part of dry 
sifUngs will be enough. If drying it is 
too much trouble^ mix it with dry sand 
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as soon ai obtained, remoTing all straw 
and other litter, and keep the mixture 
under cover for use as required. 
ScABCE Vabutibs OF Applis.— When I 
required advice for choice of apple-trees 
to suit my soil, a kind friend named 
'* Large Yellow Bough" and (I think) 
** Burr Knot.*' Neither of these can I 
get. One other plant I have sought for 
in vain—s tall standard of large fruited 
medlar. It is only with a view to 
autumn planting that I inquire where 
these may be had. I want your advice. 
' I have two Breda apricots in my ground, 
' four years since removal ; they blossom 
abundantly, grow vigorously, but bear 
nothing ; the situation is rather exposed 

Siiigh). Shall I cut tliem for a wall, or 
estroy them, or let them alone ? Will 
any of your correspondents tell me, also, 
where to get an apple called, in the 
Boyol Horticultural Society's Catalogue, 
" BetBy."— Charles Ellis, The Orchard, 
Upper East Sheen. [Large Yellow 
Bough is in Rivers's catalogue, Burr 
Knot is in Lane's catalogue. At almost 
any nursery the large-fruited medlar 
may be hod. They are generally worked 
on the thorn for bushes, and the pear for 
standards. AH the apricots require is 
warmth. You must use your own judg- 
ment about cutting them for a wall, we 
could not give an opinion without Feeing 
them ; but unless they have a hotter 
place they will never bear. You can 
see tiffany houses at Mr. Standish's 
nursery, Bagshot ; at Messrs. Paul and 
Sons, Old Oheshunt Nurseries, Gheshunt, 
and at Messrs. Henderson's, Wellington 
Road, St. John's Wood. 
Shadt Boroes. — Constant Seader, — For 
silvery lines on a border infested with 
snails, there is nothing to equal Anten- 
ntiria margaritaceo, no snail, sluir, or 
caterpillar, ever touches it. Lobelias of 
all kinds enjoy an almost complete im- 
munity from the attacks of vermin ; 
so for scarlet you can use cardinalis, 
' and for front lines any of the small blue 
varieties, of which speciosa and marmo- 
rata are the best, and these do pretty 
well in the shade. The variegated niint 
is rarely touched by vermin, the same 
with the golden mint ; but it must have 
sun to bring out the colour. Calceo- 
larias will do in the shade, and are not 
much troubled by vermin. Mimulus, 
Gaillardias, Heliotropes, Myosotis, Peri- 
winkle, and Saxifrages, will do well 
there. Pansies would not mind the 
shade, but the snails would eat them up 
unless you began a vigorous system of 
trapping, by putting heaps of brewers* 



grains under flower-pots, where the 
snails and slugs would be found every 
morning. The little blue heartsease, 
of which we distributed seed this spring, 
would make a capital line of blue there, 
and snails never touch it. You must 
not expect a grand display of flowers on 
the border ; it is more fit for a collection 
of Saxifrages, tuAs of Festuca glauca, 
Elymus glauca, and other half alpine 
plants and grasses. 

Hyacinths out op Blooit.— 3fwf Webb. 
—At page 72 of the Flobal Wobld, and 
in every one of the previous volumes, 
directions have been given for preserving 
the bulbs of hyacinths, so as to insure 
bloom the following season. Yours have 
done growing now, and yon can do no- 
thing but store them away till the end 
of September, and then plant them out in 
rich sandy soil, six inches deep ; there 
let them grow, and in the spring cut 
nway the bloom spike as soon as it 
can be removed without injuring the 
leaves. The next autumn you may have 
them potted for flowering. 

Yabious Inquibies. — X.— When laps are 
puttied it should be done outside, as there 
is then less likelihood of causing drip 
from the laps. — Subscriber, — The pelar- 
goniums are in some way distressed, or 
they would not trouble you with so many 
yellow leaves ; in the absence of infer- 
mation we must suppose them to be in 
an unsuitable compost ; sound turfy loam, 
with a moderate amount of sand, is the 
best stuff to keep up the stamina of the 

f>lants and a healthy greenness of the 
eaves. T(ie verbenas are infested with 
fly through having been starved too long 
in small pots. As soon as they take 
hold of the ground the fly will quit 
them : good growth is the best remedy ; 
weak tobacco water applied with a soft 
brush, the best palliative. — J, B, — The 
following ferns will do for your tank, 
Athyrium f.f., Lastrea spinulosa, Adi- 
antum capillus-veneris, Polypodiuni dry- 
opteris and phegopteris, and Onoclea 
sensibilis ; under the drip, Todea pellu- 
cida would grow finely, so would any of 
the small filmy ferns planted on free- 
stone and silver-sand. — J. A. S. — Your 
gloxinias appear to have had a chill 
when they were very moiet ; no doubt 
the cold east winds caught them at a 
moment when they were too tender to 
endure the shock. But there may be in 
the compost some rank material. Try 
a removal to a warmer house — T. JB. — 
No. 1. We cannot make out from a dried 
leaf.— No. 2. is Piptanthus Nepaiensis, 
not so common as it ought to be. 
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^^ FBSTITFTES FOB STONE are always in demand 
for the decoration of gardens, as well as for house- 
frontages and other purposes to which real stone 
is applied by those who can afford it. The dif- 
ference of cost between the real thing and the imi- 
tation is enormous, and the difference increases 
with every augmentation of decorative detail. As 
raw material, good stone is cheap enough ; it is the 
slow work of the sculptor's chisel that makes 
the wide distinction of cost between carving and 
moulding. Substitutes for stone are moulded or cast while the material 
is in a plastic state, and the first design of a pattern, however costly, is 
spread over the thousands of works that may be produced in it, and each 
separate purchaser pays but a fraction of the first outlay on the artistic portion 
of the work. " Men sooner build stately than they come to garden finely," 
says Bacon ; and they will never garden finely until real stone, or an imi- 
tation equal in goodness to the reality, can be had at a low price for the 
embellishment of the terrace, the fountain, the glacis, and the house itself 
to which these garden scenes are appendages. The manufacturers of 
artificial stone who have worked out designs in cements satisfactorily have 
aided much in advancing good taste in garden embellishments, and their 
products have given an air of grandeur and refinement to many a noble 
piece of ground for which the proprietor could never have incurred the 
outlay requisite to produce similar or even poorer effects in sculptured 
Caen, Bath, or Portland. So far as gratifying the eye and educating the 
mind to a true discernment of the beautiful, a well-finished cast of 
Apollo in common plaster is very nearly as effective as in Carrara marble. 
"When we discover that it is but a cast we respect it less, just as we derive 
additional pleasure by admiring the texture and colour of the stone itself 
when inspecting an original work. Still, in a mere cast we may have the 
form truly rendered, the material can be improved in appearance by a 
skilful dressing of the surface, and the cheapest plaster is ennobled by 
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the publication of an idea, and is acceptable on that ground by those who 
must be content with imitations, or lack the graces of art altogether. 
"When Loudon prepared his great works, the best achievements in garden 
sculpture and architectural embellishments were those of Austen and 
Seeley, of the New Koad, who then, as now, got up cheap cements in 
such a satisfactory manner, that they won the praises and the profits they 
deserved, for placing first-class works of art within the reach of the hum- 
blest class of gardeniers. But Austen and Seeley were outdone, lefb in the 
rear, when Mr. Ransome, of Ipswich, brought out his Patent Imperishable 
Siliceous Stone, a material frequently recommended in these pages, and one 
which none who purchased it ever regretted the possession. Compared 
with the Portland and other cements of Austen and Seeley, or with any 
and every other imitation of stone, Ransome's siliceous composition was 
seen to be remarkable for its crystalline beauty, its purity of colour, and 
its capability of resisting the disintegrating influences of our atmosphere. 
All otiiier compositions of the class have a deadly look beside it. The ma- 
terials are heavy, coarse, and subject to decay through the presence in 
the bulk of ingredients possessing various degrees of expansiveness and 
absorbability. On the other hand, the siliceous stone consists wholly of 
flint, and though an artificial production, and moulded to the intended 
design while in a moist and yielding condition, yet, when hardened, of a 
more durable and unchangeable character than any sandstone, better than 
some limestones, and possessing what no other imitation does — the beauty 
of the finest marble. 

"We have been led into these remarks through having recently made 
acquaintance with a new invention, which surpasses the patent siliceous 
stone in its applicability to the purposes of garden decoration. Mr. Ran- 
some, of Ipswich, is the happy discoverer of a simple method of preparing 
a silicate of lime, a sort of flint marble, which is not only of an impe- 
rishable character, but actually improves with age, and hardens as it 
gets older, so that the atmospheric influences which destroy real stone 
will prove preservatives of this, and increase its value year after year. 
The new invention is to be known as Ransome' s Patent Concrete Stone. 
It is formed of sand and chalk in the first instance ; these, mixed with 
sUicate of soda, are moulded to the required form, and then a solution of 
chloride of calcium is applied. The chlorine seizes on the soda of the 
silicate, and converts it into common salt -, the silica of the silicate com- 
bines with the calcium, and instantly a hard stone or solid silicate of 
lime is formed, which resists the [action of acids and alkalies, and retains 
faithfully the minutest details of ornamentation which were impressed 
upon it while in a plastic state. 

"We are not quite sure that this new material will supersede the patent 
siliceous stone in the beauty of its texture and colour. In that respect it 
appears that nothing more is to be desired. But it will supersede it in 
price, and hencefortii artificial stone as hard as granite will be accessible 
at a Uttle more than the cost of common cement and plaster. "When we 
say that the siliceous stone required many weeks to dry, and many weeks 
to roast in the kiln, and that the concrete stone is dry from the moment 
of the final application of chloride of calcium, and requires no roasting at 
all, it will be understood first that it can be produced at a lower price, 
and second, that as it cannot sufier warping by fire, so it is likely to fur- 
nish faithful reproductions of the noblest sculptures and fioria^ deoo- 
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rations for every architectural and horticultural purpose. We hope to 
see it applied, not only for faqades, terraces, basins, and fountains, but 
ifor plinths of sun-dials, rustic garden-seats, ornamental edgings, flower- 
boxes, and even flower-pots, for some unexceptionable kind of orna- 
mental pot is as much wanted as ever, and we have no hope of ever 
obtaining from the Potteries anything but the useful red ware with 
which we are so patiently content because of its cheapness and useful- 
ness. As soon as we hear that samples of this stone are submitted to 
inspection, we shall take care to inform our readers. In the mean- 
time, we advise those in want of garden decorations to look after the 
remaining stock of silicious stone, as this will be sold cheap now to 
make way for the new enterprise. 



GARDEN BEEBERRIES. 



The family of Berberries contribute a greater number of hardy evergreens 
for garden decoration than any of those in general use, with the exception 
of tiie holly. Yet, strange to say, there are very few collections of ber- 
berries to be found ; their merits have yet to be made known, and the 
botanical system of planting must make more progress, before we can ex- 
pect to see the members of natural families brought together for comparison 
of each side by side. As a collector of berberries, and in possession of all 
the useful species and varieties, I cannot but feel that this is a neglected 
family ; for though one or two may be met with almost everywhere, the 
great bulk of the very best of the species are rarely to be seen, and there 
are not many even of the great nurseries that make any feature of them. 
This may, perhaps, be partly accounted for by the fact that the majority 
of the most beautiful species are of comparatively recent introduction. 
Mr. Fortune sent home several from China and Japan which have been 
largely propagated, and consequently but few specimen plants have yet 
been grown to furnish seeds for raising them cheaply. So the species 
sent from Japan by Mr. Yeitch must have time to make their way ; and 
there can be no doubt that the energies of Mr. Standish, Mr. Koble, the 
Messrs. Yeitch, Messrs. Low, Paul, and Henderson, who have hitherto 
been almost the sole propagators of the most valuable kinds, will suffice in 
time to furnish stock of the best for all the well- furnished gardens of the 
country. The time is fast coming when gardens of any pretensions to 
beauty will be judged by their collections of berberries, for there is not 
any class of evergreen shrubs which afford so many points for interesting 
observation and comparison. 

It matters very little whether we place the Berberries as the 7th order 
of Menispermacese, or adopt the later method of constituting them an in- 
dependent order as Berberidace©. The botanical characteristics are dis- 
tinct, and easily recognizable ; and the family is one of the most natural, 
notwithstanding the attempted separation of a considerable number under 
the designation of Mahonia. The flowers of Berberis are mostly yellow, 
calyx three to six segments, which fall off early, petals (usually) equal in 
number with the sepals ; each petal has two glands at its base inside ; 
stamens equal in number with the petals, and opposite to them. The 
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anthers open from the bottom to the top by a small elastic yalve, respect- 
ing which Don says, ** This order differs from all those belonging to Thah- 
mifiora, in the singular dehiscence of the anthers." — (Dychlamydeous 
Plants, I., 114.) The characters of Mahonia are petals without glands, 
and stamens furnished with a tooth on each side of the filaments — ^points 
by far too trivial for a division, and which fiimish no definite rule, be- 
cause £. heterophylla has petals with glands and toothed stamens, and M. 
Nepalensis has neither glands nor teeth. We may, therefore, in the face 
of such unsatisfactory distinctions, describe them all as Berheris, and have 
thereby the advantage of a simple nomenclature. 

The type of the order is Berleris vulfforis, the common berberry, a 
hardy deciduous shrub, of which there are about a dozen varieties. Every 
rambler in the country knows this useful tenant of the hedgerows by the 
agreeable odour of its yellow blossoms, and the grateful acid of its fruit. 
It would be a useful subject for culture in the fruit garden, as it will 
grow in any soil, and is quite at home on a poor sand or chalk where few 
other fruits would prosper. Anciently the fruit was held in high esteem 
in fevers of every class, and for making an acid jelly to eat with meats, 
and for use as a confection. The Egyptian doctors prescribed the berries 
macerated twenty-four hours in twelve times their quantity of water, 
and then mixed with a little fennel-seed, in fevers and bilious diarrhoea; and 
Dr. Woodville recommended them as the best of all acid fruits to allay 
thirst and heat in any fevered condition of the system. Where currants 
are plentiful, however, the berberry is of secondary importance ; but on 
sand or chalk, where currants make a poor figure, the berberry should be 
grown as a useful substitute for preserving, pickling, and candying, and 
to make a good household wine. There are seven varieties cultivated ; 
the best are the red, the black, the purple, the white, and the stoneless. 
The last is the best for preserving ; the black is the sweetest, and the con- 
stitution of the shrub rather tender, so that it should never be selected for 
an ungenial climate. Doubts are often raised as to the genuineness of the 
plants supplied from nurseries of the stoneless berberry. The fact is, 
while the shrub is young the berries contain stones ; when it gets old it 
ceases to produce them. The quality of the fruit, therefore, improves with, 
the age of the tree. To grow any of these, all that is necessary is to plant 
them sufficiently far apart to allow of a free circulation of air amongst 
them ; they require no pruning but such as may be necessary to keep 5ie 
bushes open for convenience of gathering the fruit, because of the formida- 
ble spines with which the branches are clothed. There are two varieties 
of the common berberry worth adopting in shrubbery scenery, B, vulgaris 
glatica, which has an abundant foliage of a milky green hue, which makes 
a pretty contrast among shrubs of a deep green, and B, v, foliis purpureia, 
which has leaves of a bronzy purple colour. At Kew and Sydenham there 
are many fine examples of this berberry in the shrubberies, where it 
makes a striking appearance, and is quite a curiosity. I have it in a 
border of choice sliubs, and prize it highly for its curious colour and free 
habit of growth. Any of these may be propagated from cuttings, put in 
in autumn, in the same way as currant-shoots, or by layers put down in 
autumn. Other deciduous species, variously useful in planting shrub- 
beries, are, B. U^erica, B, Ganadensis, B. sinensis, B.Jhrihunda, B. cretica, 
B, cratagina, B. Carolmtana, B. conarta, B, Dauricay a handsome species, 
B, umhellata. The copious list in Don's *' Dychlamydeous Plants " in- 
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eludes many otherwise ranked as yarieties, and is of coarse deficient of 
those recently introduced. 

The berberries are widely distributed throughout Europe, Asia, and 
America. Australia has none ; Africa probably has none ; in India and 
China they are plentiful, covering vast tracts of mountainous ranges, gene- 
rally as underwood, and usually preferring a temperate climate. Conse- 
quently they are for the most part hardy in this country, and well adapted 
for culture in peaty and sandy soils, A fuU list of the species and varie- 
ties would be a most interesting contribution to garden botany. It is 
much needed, for the purpose of assigning to their places the recent ac- 
quisitions, and to correct the errors which abound in the few lists at pre- 
sent extant. But to attempt it here would be too heavy a tax on the 
pages of this work, and I shall content myself with a few notes on the 
species which I have before me, taking them in alphabetical order, and 
calling them all Berberis. 

Aqttifolium is to be found in almost every garden, a free-growing 
evergreen, with ample foliage, a profuse branching habit ; in spring the 
young leaves and the yellow flowers give it a lively appearance, and in 
autumn the leaves acquire various shades of bronze, purple, and red, 
which add to the richness of a well-kept plantation. This is one of the 
cheapest and most useM evergreens we possess, far superior to laurel 
where a long line or belt of shrubs is required as a screen, and it makes 
capital cover. When covered with ripe fruit, the appearance of this com- 
mon shrub is beautiful, and as those berries make a good preserve and a 
brisk acid wine, it is a pity they should ever be allowed to fall and rot on 
the ground. 

AsiATicrs. — A free-growing deciduous berberry, the branches armed 
with formidable spines. Like most of the deciduous kinds, the leaves are 
simple, obovate, and a pale green colour. It blooms freely, but does not 
readily ripen berries in this country. On a raised bank at Stoke l^ewing- 
ton it makes immense growths every season ; in the mixed border, where 
it is rather crowded with other shrubs, it is less robust. It evidently 
likes full sun and a free circulation of air. Though commonly used as a 
hedge plant, and one of the best for a live fence, because of its close 
growth and sharp spines, it is quite worth a place in every shrubbery, be- 
cause of the cheerful tone of its foliage, and plentiful crop of yellow 
flowers in spring. 

Beaui. — This is one of the grandest of the race. It throws up stout 
woody stems, and can be grown as a standard if desired. The stout 
crowns throw out compound leaves of great size and beauty, the leaflets 
sessile, and consisting of three, four, or &ye pairs, and an odd one at the 
end, all of them somewhat angular and spinous. This likes the shade, 
and a rich, sandy, moist soil. To grow it as a bush, the points of the 
leaders should be taken out with a penknife in April, which will cause the 
dormant buds on the stem to break. 

Daewinu. — An exquisitely beautiful berberis of slender growth, the 
long arching branches clothed with small- toothed leaves of a rich shining 
green, which glitter in the sun as if varnished ; in the autumn the leaves 
change to a fiery orange, and the shrub is almost as beautiful then as in 
spring, when it produces clusters of reddish yellow or deep orange blossoms 
in great profusion. It is thoroughly hardy, the winter of 1860 did not 
harm a single one of my plants. For this species the soil should be rich 
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and sandy. I find it prefers a mixture of turfy loam, rotten dung and 
leaf-mould, equal parts. Wherever it is planted the soil should be well 
manured, and if the staple is heavy, sand or gritty leaf-mould should 
be added. It is first-rate cover, and pheasants like its firuit. 

Duicis. — Of slender growth, the foliage bluish green, and the amber 
yellow flowers produced in great abundance. This is a pretty shrub to 
mix with rhododendrons in a peat bed, where it will grow with great 
luxuriance. It is not particular as to soil ; my plants are in a border of 
poor loam, and they grow and flower fteely. 

Pasoicvlabis HiTBainA. — A magnificent shrub, of similar habit to Aqui- 
folium, but much more grand in its habit and colour. It is very dense in 




BEUBEEIS JAMESONII. 



growth, and soon makes a noble specimen of eight to twelve feet high. 
Aquifolium occasionally throws up long naked arms ; this bundle-flowered 
berberis makes very short joints, and kills a few of its own shoots by the 
density of its successive growth. It will thrive in any ordinary good 
soil. With me it is growing superbly in clay, and in autumn it 
shows some splendid colouring. Last year I saw specimens in Mr. 
Meeson's garden, at Grays, ten feet high, and six or eight feet through, 
growing in a hungry red sand, apparently quite destitute of oiganic 
matter. It flowers freely at almost every joint. 

PoKTUisn. — ^I cannot make much of this out of doors, yet it is a beau- 
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tifdl and nearly hardy shrub. Previous to 1860-61, I had twelve beau- 
tiful plants, the produce by propagation of one supplied some years before 
by Mr. Standish, who I think first introduced it, but Ihat disastrous 
winter killed all but one, and that one is now a wretched apology for the 
species, and will have to be potted to make anything of it. This has 
compound leaves, the leaflets sessile, oblong-oval, distinctly toothed, 
mostly three pairs and an odd one. It is principally of importance as an 
ornamental shrub, on account of its peculiar tone of pure green, most of 
the greens in our gardens showing a predominance of either blue or 
yellow. In fact, the colour of the foliage is most beautiful. In habit 
its tendency is to make long upright rods which go bare at the bottom, 
and to grow handsome specimens it would be necessary to apply the 




BEEBEEia HOOKEHir. 



pruning knife with skill very frequently. I have never seen it in bloom, 
but I have always supposed it to belong to the section which produce 
their flowers singly. It will be found a useful and interesting shrub for 
the cool greenhouse and for sheltered borders. 

Glumacea. — An elegant dwarf-growing species, with spinous com- 
pound leaves, which become tinged with red, orange, and brown at all 
seasons of the year, and are especially rich in autumn. It flowers 
freely, and is a valuable shrub for rockeries, and quite hardy. 

Inteemedia. — Like Bealii, and rather more inclined to a racemose 
habit, otherwise equally grand in its proportions and colouring. 

Jamesoi!?!!. — It is not certain whether this be a species or a variety. 
It was first noticed by M. Yerschaffelt at an English nursery during one 
of his horticultural tours, and the account given of it was that it was 
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raised from seed receiyed from Katal. It is a free-growing and most 
beautiful shrub, but rather tender. I had a fine plant of it on a raised 
bank, which the winter of 1860-61 killed outright. But that plant came 
originally from the open quarters of an English nursery, and it was 
reputed hardy. It is the best of all the berberries for pot culture in a 
cool greenhouse, and it might be plentifully propagated by grafting on 
Berberis vulgaris. 

HooKEBii. — Among the small-leaved kinds this may compete with 
Dabwdtei. It has a very holly-like appearance, the leaves are dark, dull 
green, mostly in groups of three, sharply-toothed, and the plant a free- 
grower, and of slender habit. In the spring it is one mass of yellow 
flowers, and interesting at every period of its growth. 

Jafonica. — The noblest berberis yet introduced, and perhaps the finest 
evergreen shrub in cultivation. In habit it is naturally bushy and 
spreading, the compound leaves consist of six, eight, or ten leaflets, and an 
odd one ; these are of huge size, a strong plant will produce leaves eighteen 
or twenty inches long, the separate leaflets as large as the palm of the 
hand. The leaflets are nearly square, with sharp spines at the comers, 
sessile and overlapping the stem and each other. The rich dark green of 
the foliage, and its distinct and striking forms render this shrub con- 
spicuous in a collection for its distinct character and noble outlines ; in 
autumn the deep green of the leaves changes to ruddy orange, and it 
holds the whole of its leaves during the severest winter. I have had the 
good fortune to have a large crop of fruit of Japonica this season ; the 
bunches were not large, but the smalt bloom on the berries is much more 
heavy and beautiful than on an Orleans plum. If ever this shrub should 
become a common ornament of our gardens — as we hope it will — ^it will 
pay a good rent in berries, for they are juicy and sweet, and would make 
a good preserve. The berries are almost stoneless ; I have just eaten 
twenty-two, and found but six seeds in them. Of course those seeds are 
sown, as will be all I can get from the crop of berries, hoping that every 
seed will make a plant. 

Thifueca. — The foliage and general character of Pascicularis hybrida, 
but more inclined to form a tall tree of close columnar form. It is a 
superb species for shrubberies, and one of the best for a small collection. 
I saw a specimen of this about seven feet high in a fifteen inch pot at 
Messrs. E. and G. Henderson's not long since. I thought it one of the 
finest subjects for a conservatory. 

Nepalensis. — Huge compound leaves of a pale yellowish green colour, 
consisting of) five to nine pairs of leaflets, with an odd one. In habit and 
free growth this is one of the most valuable, but unfortunately it is not 
quite hardy. I had a magniflcent pair, which stood on each side the walk 
at the head of my rosery, and the winter of 1860-61 killed them so com- 
pletely, that in March their very roots were already rotting. For a great 
conservatory this is a superb evergreen shrub, which blooms more pro- 
fusely and elegantly than any other berberis we possess. 

It must not be supposed by any reader who happens not to be 
acquainted with this family, that they present any gorgeous appearance 
when in bloom. The large-leaved kinds make positively no show at all 
with their blossoms; Dulcis, JDarwinu, Jamesomi, EJooherii, and N^aUmis^ 
are, when in bloom, beautiful objects ; as for the rest, one is generally glad 
when their blooms fall, and their beautiful berries begin to swell. The 
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irritability of the stamens is not confined to B. vulgaris. All the species 
will throw their stamens forward to the pistils on pressing the flower at 
the base between the finger and the thumb. This is evidently a provision 
for securing fertilization, and it may rank with the fertilization of orchids 
as an example of the relationships of animal and vegetable life. 

S. H. 



DINNER-TABLE DECOEATIONS. 



The competitions for the floral deco- 
ration of the dinner table, instituted 
in 1861 by Sir W. Dilke, and this 
year by Lady Dorothy Neville, through 
the agency of the Horticultural So- 
ciety, have brought to light one fact 
as to the appHcations of art in domestic 
life, and that is, that very few people 
know much about it. On each of 
the occasions when special exhibi- 
tions of these objects have been got 



in idea ; a few elegant outlines, and a 
few chaste harmonies of colour, being 
in every case preferred to huge bou- 
quets, and expensive epergnes and 
vases. We figure here the two de- 
signs for which first prizes were given 
last year and this year ; on each occa- 
sion the Misses March were the suc- 
cessful competitors. In 1861, the 
three tall-stemmed vases carried 
away the first prize. At the show in 




up, really good examples have been 
scarce, and, therefore, the more to be 
valued for their teachings and their 
use. It would be a folly to occupy 
space in describing the various com- 
binations of glass, pottery, mosaic 
work, and flowers, severally exhibited 
in the conservatory at Kensington ; 
but it may be as well to mention that 
the efibrts that were farthest from 
success, were generally the most la- 
boured and most complicated. The 
judges acted with sound discretion in 
awarding prizes, on each occasion, to 
the designs which were most simple 



May last, the simple basket of white 
glass was successful. The nearest 
approach to elegance, without garish 
display, after the designs of the Misses 
March, was that of Mrs. Lermitte, of 
Finchley, who exhibited a set of vases, 
elegantly gilt, and decorated with 
chain-work; the vases being filled 
with geraniums, roses, and lilies of 
the valley. The Misses March have 
trusted to graceful outlines, and quiet 
contrasts of colour. Last year the 
vases were furnished with bunches of 
grapes, vine leaves, lilies of the valley, 
and roses f and at the foot of each w«« 
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spread leares of fern, grapes, and 
flowers. The mode in which, these 
Tases are made is shown in the dia- 
gram, wh^e ▲ is a 
glass dish, b a stem 
of clear glass, c a dish 
of j apanned tin. To 
fnrnish these elegant 
contrivances ought 
not to be a difficult 
matter anywhere, as 
if the garden will not 
supply a few sprays 
of conyolyulue, Wistaria, or passion- 
flower, to twine round the stems, and 
a few ferns and flowers for the dishes, 
then the hedge-row flowers will do in- 
stead, and it may be an agreeable 



pastime to seek new flowers for them 
erery d^, among the fields and cop- 
pices. The basket for which Lady 
Neville's first prize was awarded this 
year, was furnished with fern leaves, 
roses, lilies of the valley, and white nar- 
cissus. It had a chaste and finished 
appearance, and there was no question 
raised of its superiority. All the 
glass dishes and baskets exhibited by 
the Misses March with so much suc- 
cess, have been supplied by Messrs. 
Bobson and Pearce, of 19, St. James's 
Street, London, S.W., wiio have a 
stall in the International Exhibition, 
where similar contrivances are on 
view, always furnished with fresh 
flowers. 



PEOriTABLE GAEDENING. 

CHAPTEB XXV. — CFLTTTBE OF THE PLUM. 



Akokgst the many fine varieties of 
plums cultivated in our gardens and 
orchards there is a great diversity of 
habit and constitution, so that in 
choosing varieties the nature of the 
soil and situation must be considered 
as of the first importance to their 
prosperity. Some varieties wiU 
thrive under the most generally un- 
favourable circumstances; others re- 
quire shelter, warmth, and careful 
management, or it is impossible for 
them to produce good fruit. So, too, 
the nature of the stock may offer 
a variety for better or worse, accord- 
ing to its suitability. Purchasers of 
trees from nurseries do not usually 
inquire as to the stocks they are 
worked upon, and many disappoint- 
ments occur to cultivators through 
this oversight; for varieties put on 
stocks not suited to their habit are 
likely sooner or later to be over- 
powered with suckers, or to expend 
their strength in the production of 
superabundant spray and breastwood, 
which no system of pruning can effec- 
tually keep in check. We must, 
therefore, offer a few observations on 
stocks, which will be useful to ama- 
teurs who practise budding and graft- 
ing, and serve to guard purchasers of ' 



trees against the consequences of the 
careless system of working every 
kind on the same stock, which pre- 
vails in many nurseries. 

Stocks. — ^The "Common Plum" 
is the stock most largely employed, 
as it suits the greatest number of 
varieties. It is of vigorous growth, 
and makes fine pyramids or stan- 
dards. Planted in autumn, and cut 
down, this stock will throw up vigor- 
ous shoots, some of which will grow 
standard high the first year, and may 
be budded at that height with any of 
the weaker-growing varieties that 
have smooth shoots the second year. 
Those that do not run standard high 
the first season may be cut down the 
following spring, and grafted nine 
inches from the ground. We should 
always prefer those grafted near the 
ground to others either budded or 
grafted standard high, as the head 
takes the sap more completely, and 
there is less fear of the production of 
suckers. Suppose a lot grafted last 
spring to be now in a nursery row ; 
we should now (August) nip out l^e 
leading shoot of all those that had 
made but a moderate growth, and 
those that had run up with strong 
tall leaders we should leave to form 
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standards. A yigorons growth at the 
first start is always to be encouraged 
in the culture of every kind of fruit 
tree, as securing for it a sound con- 
stitution ; severe checks in the early 
stages of development cripple the tree 
and shorten its life. 

The "Brussels" stock is much 
more vigorous than the ** Commoner ;" 
in fact, too vigorous for any except 
strong-growing orchard varieties, and 
it is by far too much used in the nur- 
series because it makes a good sized 
tree in a short space of time. It is 
quite unfit for dwarfs, though valua- 
ble for strong growers. This requires 
precisely the same management as the 
former, and on a good soil will throw 
up a shoot six feet high the first sea- 
son, which may be worked the next 
year. 

Plums that have downy shoots, 
such as Apricot, Belle de Septembre, 
Blocker's Yellow Gage, Blue Perdri- 
gon, Cheston, Coe's Cate Eed, Corse's 
Admiial, Damas Musqu^, Damas de 
Provence, Damson, Diamond, Drop 
d'Or, Early Orleans, Early Prolific, 
Emerald Drop, Huling's Superb, Isa- 
bella, Lawrence Gage, Morocco, Or- 
leans, Victoria, and a few others, will 
do better on the Brussels than on any 
other stock, unless the trees are re- 
quired for pot-culture, in which case 
the " Quetsche " will take its place. 
Weak growers required to form neat 
bushes, either for open ground or 
orchard-house culture, should be 
worked on the Mirabelle Petite, a va- 
luable variety, which produces small 
yellow fruit in clusters, excellent for 
preserving or cooking. Collectors of 
varieties should secure this plum, and 
raise stocks for use from the stones. 
It comes true, and is the most easily 
managed of any as a stock on account 
of its moderate growth. Another 
good stock is the Pershore Plum, 
which m&j be raised in any quantity 
from cuttings. It is a vigorous 
grower, and well adapted for stuidard 
espaliers and diffuse pyramids. On 
poor sandv or chalky soils, the Sloe 
IS a valuable stock, but only moderate 
growers should be worked on it, as 
it is deficient of vigour, and has a 
dwarfing effect on the head it carries. 
It is a troublesome stock to work. 



but worth all the trouble it occasions 
in districts unfavourable to the growth 
of the plum. To persuade it to take 
buds is almost impossible; grafts 
should be put on with extra care» 
and those that fail to take them 
should be inarched near the ground 
the following summer. Prune Dam- 
sons and White Bullace should be 
budded on the Muscle stock. As a 
rule, grafted are preferable to budded 
trees. 

Soil. — A sound loam, well drained, 
is required for all the highly-prized 
varieties. A dry, poor soil is very 
unfavourable to the plum, which likes 
plenty of moisture, and a sound, deep 
staple. If the soil inclines to clay, it 
will be more suitable than sand or 
chsdk; and these last may be im- 
proved for the purpose by the admix- 
ture of clay and grass turf, previously 
rotted and pulverized by exposure to 
the weather. On a soil that will grow 
good wheat and cabbages, the plum 
will take care of itselr, and in due 
time give abundance of fruit if the 
climate is sufficiently warm for the 
variety. On poor soils the trees 
should be assisted by an annual 
mulch over their roots of half rotten 
dung,spread during winter, and lightly 

E ricked in some time in March, care 
eing taken not to injure the surface- 
roots in so doing. Whenever a doubt 
exists as to the suitability of the soU, 
bushes and pyramids should be pre- 
ferred to standards, because they can 
be lifted biennially, and their roots 
refreshed with a little fresh soil and 
manure, half a barrowful to each 
tree being sufficient to maintain them 
in full vigour if they are lifted in No- 
vember and planted again directly, 
and the fresh soil to ml in round 
their outside roots. 

Pbuning and Tsaining. — In 
choosing standards, select those with 
clean, straight stems, and if the trees 
are very young, they ought still to 
have some short, twiggy shoots all 
along the stem nearly to the ground. 
Let these remain, but shorten them 
into one or two buds. Hemove all 
top-shoots but three or four of the 
stoutest, placed at about equal dis- 
tances, which wiU insure the forma- 
tion of a regular head. These leaders 
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are to be shortened back to about 
four buds. The first year after plant- 
ing, remove during the summer about 
a third of the side-shoots from the 
stem, beginning at the bottom, and 
cutting clean to the circumference of 
the stem. The next year remove 
another third part, and the next year 
make an end of them. By that time 
the head will take all the sap, and the 
stem will be swelling sufficiently not 
to need the assistance of side-shoots. 
For the rest, all that is necessary is 
to see that the head spreads regu- 
larly, and, if it does not, to compel it 
to do so by judicious pruning. Wher- 
ever branches are wanting, cut back 
the strongest shoot near the racancy. 
This will throw out side-shoots to 
fill it up, and by this time the tree 
will have acquired a free habit, and 
will make a better head without fur- 
ther help than with it ; and the only 
pruning thereafter necessary will be 
to remove occasionally a misplaced or 
over-gross shoot, or perhaps to cut 
back to fill up a vacancy caused by 

' accident. 

Espalier plums are troublesome, 
on account of the abundance of breast 
wood they produce. Unless carefully 
treated from the first, there will be 
little pleasure or profit in cultivating 
them. Take up a good leader for 
the centre of the tree, which should 
not be stopped. This will throw out 
side-shoots the next season, the best 
placed of which are to be nailed or 
tied in from the first, and the rest 
rubbed off" while soft, to prevent 
as much as possible having to use the 
knife hereafter. Lay in the shoots 
nine inches apart, in the beginning of 
May pinch back every shoot not re- 
quired to form a permament portion 
of the training ; but all leaders should 
be left to grow without stopping. 
The immense crowd of spray which 
young vigorous trees will make, is 
sometimes a perplexity to the culti- 
vator, but there is but one way to 
deal with it, and that is to pinch back 
to the second leaf from the base, or 
even to one leaf, all that are in posi- 
tions to form useful spurs; to rub out 
altogether shoots that break in posi- 
tions where they will be too crowded 

' to be useful ; and to allow all leaders 



to grow their full length without 
stopping. This pinching should be 
continued all the summer, till the end 
of July, after which, imless the wea- 
ther is unusually hot and wet, the 
wood will begin to harden, and growth 
will cease. 

Extra gross shoots that break in 
either good or bad positions mBj be 
stopped by nipping out their points 
in June, which will subdue their 
vigour, and [in August, at the final 
tymg-in, some of these may be found 
useful ; those obviously not so may 
be cut clean away, the edge of the 
wood smoothed so as to be even with 
the surrounding bark, and it will 
heal over at once without gumming. 
Plums on walls are best fan trained, 
and the best wood of the season should 
be nailed in early, and kept nailed as 
it grows; intermediate shoots and 
breastwood to be cut back to within 
one bud of their base, which bud will 
probably produce a spur. 

SBLBCT LIST OF PLUMS. 

Ttoelve Bttshes or Tyramids. 

Belle de Septembre. — Fruit large, 
roundish oval, violet red. A first 
rate culinary and preserving plum, 
ripe middle of October. 

Coe*s Golden Drop. — Large, oval, 
yellow, a delicious dessert plum ; ripe 
end of September. 

American Damson or Frost Gage. 
— Eound, purple, small, the best of 
all the damsons, and forms a fine 
pyramid; October. 

Lawrence's Gage. — ^Larger than 
Greengage and as good ; the foliage 
of this variety is large and glossy, 
and it is one of the handsomest for a 
pyramid on a lawn ; early in Septem- 
ber. 

Mirabelle.— Oval, yellow, small 
and scarce, though it ought to be 
found in every nursery. It forms a 
beautiful bush ; middle of August. 

Mirabelle Tardive. — Small, round- 
ish oval, yellow, a deliciouslyflavoured 
plum, and one of the best for pot 
culture, as when in bloom or covered 
with ripe fruit, it is a beautiful object. 
If the fruit is allowed to hang till 
shrivelled it is like a sweetmeat. This 
also makes a fine pyramid for a lawn. 
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Prince Englebert. — ^Very large, 
OY&l, purple, remarkable for its deli- 
cate blossom. A delicious clingstone, 
sweet, juicy and fresh, preserves well. 
Forms a Effuse pyramid fruit ; ripe 
middle of September. 

Eeine Claude de Bayay. — Large, 
round, greenish yellow, delicious. 
Very hardy and a good bearer; 
middle of October. 

St. Martin's Quetsche. — ^Medium 
size, orate, pale yellow, covered with 
a white bloom ; flesh yellowish, sweet, 
freestone; ripens late in October, 
requires a warm climate, or must be 
grown in the orchard-house. 

De Montfort. — Hound, medium 
size, purple, juicy, rich; middle of 
August. 

l)ennistQn|s Superb. --- Large, 
round, greenish yellow, juicy, and 
rich, a great bearer, very hardy; 
middle of Au^st. 

Early Prolific (Rivers). — Medium, 
oval, purple, juicy, freestone, a pro- 
digious bearer, and so hardy that it 
rarely fails, even in exposed situations; 
end of July. 

Purple Gage, or Eeine Claude 
Violette. — Medium, round, purple, 
juicy, and rich, freestone. " Inclosed 
in muslin bags on the tree, and suf- 
fered to shrivel, the fruit becomes a 
perfect sweetmeat." Middle of Sep- 
tember. 

Twelve Espaliers. 

Coe's Golden Drop. 

Early Favourite (Eivers). — Me- 
dium, roundish oval, purple, juicy, 
freestone, one of the best early plums; 
ripe middle of July. 

Fellenberg, or Quetsche d'ltalie, 
perhaps, also, Semiana. — Medium, 
oval, purple ; when slightly shrivelled 
it is sweet, rich, and perfumed ; ripe 
middle of September; good for a 
west aspect. 

July Greengage, or Eeine Claude 
Hative. — Large, roundish oval, green- 
ish yellow, freestone, rich and juicy ; 
middle of July on a south wall, or east 
and west wall, end of July. 

Blue Imperatrice. — Medium, oval, 
purple, rich, not juicy; October; 
will hang on the tree a month if no 
frost. 

Qreengage.— Bound, green, <*the 



richest of all plums ;" end of Au- 
gust. 

Purple Gage. 

De MontfdMrt. 

Ickworth Imperatrice. — Large, 
obovate, purple, tender, juicy, sugary, 
clingstone; October, and may hang 
till it shrivels. 

Jefferson. — Large, oval, yellow, 
rich, delicious, great bearer ; middle 
of September, imd will thrive on a 
north wall. 

Huling's Superb. — ^Very large, 
round, yellowish green, ridi, juiey, 
freestone, an extra fine dessert plum. 
Habit of the tree vigorous and up- 
right, leaves of great size. Middle of 
September. 

Imperial de Milan.— Large, oval, 
purple, juicy and rich; middle of 
October. 

Tuoelve for Orchard Standards. 

Corse's iN'otaBene. — ^Large, round, 
brownish purple, with a green tinge 
on the shaded side, and covered with 
a pale bloom ; flesh firm, juicy, and 
rich ; a fine dessert plum, ripe at the 
end of September. 

Mitchelson's. — Large, oval, black, 
with fawn-coloured dots ; flesh ten- 
der, juicy, and sweet, freestone. A 
food preserving i>lum; tree a pro- 
igious bearer ; this is largely grown 
for the London market. 

Diamond. — Large, oval, purple, 
one of the finest culinary plums 
known, but unfit for the dessert, on 
account of its brisk acid. Middle of 
September ; one of the best for the 
orchard. 

Early Orleans. — Medium, round, 
purplish red, juicy and good ; begin- 
ning of August. 

Gisbome's. — Below medium size, 
amber with crimson and russet spots ; 
flesh coarse, briskly acid ; a fine cook- 
ing plum; ripe, middle of August; 
an early and prolific bearer. 

Gohath.— Large, oblong, reddish 
purple, juicy, brisk, clingstone, a 
showy market culinary plum, almost 
good enough for dessert; end of 
August. 

Princeof Ayales. — Medium,round, 
red, a good kitchen plum, tree v^y 
prolific; beginning oi September. 

Yictorist or Alderton, — Large* 
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o^alt red, sweet» and joie^, a fir8t*rate 
kitchen plam; beginmng of Sep- 
t«nber. 

Coe's Late Bed. — Medium, round, 
pnrplisli red, freestone, juicy, and 
agreeable ; end of October ; fine for 
the south of England, will not Boit 
for a cold climate. 

Pond's Seedling, or Fonthill.— 



Extra large, OTal, bright red, a fine 
kitchen plum; tree a great bearer; 
beginning of September. 

Damson. 

Orleans. 

With the exception of Coe's Late 
Bed, all in the list of standards will 
bear well on north, east, and west 
walls. 



EXHIBITIONS OF THE PAST MONTH. 



Thb fcresi shows of the month were 
the Exhibitions of Boses at Ken- 
sington, Crystal Palace, Birmingham, 
and Stamford, and the grand miscel- 
laneous exhibitions of the Boyd Hor- 
ticultural and the Boyid Botanic As 
on former occasions, we shall enu- 
merate the principal features at these 
gatherings in a waj to furnish our 
readers with useful mformation with- 
out burdening our pages with heavy 
reports. We must of necessity begin 
with Boses ; they were the chief at- 
tractions wherever they were shown, 
as they always will be. The character 
of the rose would suffice for its popu- 
larity, but in addition, it is a nower 
which has a place in every garden, 
which cannot be said of orcluds and 
other stove-plants, beautiful, curious, 
and odorous as many of these are : — 
New Boses. — There were several 
beautiful collections of these at Ken- 
sington, and the order of success 
among exhibitors stood thus: — let, 
Messrs. Paul and Son, Old Cheshunt 
Nurseries; 2nd, Mr. Cant, of Col- 
chester ; 3rd, Mr. Cranston, of Here- 
ford ; 4th, Messrs. Eraser, of Lea 
Bridge Boad. The most striking rose 
in Messrs. Paul and Son's stand was 
Lord Clyde, a richly-coloured rose of 
great size and rather loose centre -, 
petals substantial ; colour, a rich ma- 
roon purple, with a shifting glow of 
crimson ; altogether a grand rose of 
its class, and certain to become a 
favourite. Beside this was an un- 
named seedling of the make and car- 
riage of Alphonse Karr, but with two 
shades more of fieshy red, and which 
will probably be described as cherry 
colour. It has more stuff in it than 
Alphonse Karr, and is undoubtedly a 



first-class rose of medium size. Mau- 
rice Bemardin was shown in nearly 
all the collections of new roses, and 
in Messrs. Paul's was in beautiful 
condition. It is described in the cata- 
logues as vermilion; the colour is 
rather purplish crimson; the petals 
imbricated, full, and the flower one of 
the grandest roses ^et brought out. 
Paul Feval, a seedhng from the Ge- 
neral, colour of the old China rose, 
very large, full, and well-formed, said 
to be more vigorous than the parent. 
Catherine Gmllot (B.) purplisn rose, 
good, but no particular merit to dis- 
tinguish it from others of the same 
class as a cut-flower ; as a vigorous 
grower and free bloomer it will pro- 
bably become a favourite. General 
Washington, without a parallel for 
colour and form, and ou^ht to be in 
every collection ; the outlme is a per- 
fect circle, the petals stout, regular, 
and smooth, the colour pifrplish-red, 
with a glow of carmine-red towards 
the centre ; a sort of shot-silk rose 
when quite fresh, and still good when 
half faded. Damask Columella, ano- 
ther exquisitely-formed rose, close and 
compact, the petals shell-like, and the 
colour bright rose, changing to rosy 
pink ; all the cheerfulness of the old 
China, with the highest qualities of a 
show Damask. Charles Lefebvre, 
bright red, purple centre, will proba- 
bly prove a useful rose, but we must 
see it again before giving any decisive 
opinion upon it. Comtesse de Seg- 
meur, velvety-red, shaded with violet, 
loose in build, open centre. Gloire 
de Chatillon, violet-red, shaded ; this, 
and a few others of the same class, 
including Beine des Yiolettes, are 
decidedly inferior. Though so many 
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purple and riolet roses have been sent 
out during the past ^ve years, we can- 
not call to mind a single yariety really 
good, nor was there a good purple to 
be found in this show. In other col- 
lections we noticed as good, Madame 
Pierson, bright red, silvery edges, 
most beautiful form and substance. 
Wilhelm Pfitzer, glowing red, well- 
formed. Madame Julie Daran, ver- 
milion, glossy ; an acquisition for 
colour ; form globular. Madame Fur- 
tado, rosy-carmine, fine form ; a very 
showy rose, and one of the best of 
recent introductions. Alexandre Fon- 
taine, cherry-red, shaded with white ; 
a chaste and pleasing flower. 

The magnificent blooms of the 
new Celine Forestier, SenateurVaissc, 
Victor Verdier, Eugene Appert, 
Beauty of Waltham, fieynolds Hole 
(a true bedding rose, rich in colour, 
and a fine compact flower), Madame 
Boll, Marquis Foucault (salmon, thin, 
well-shaped, and though far from per- 
fect, indispensable for its colour and 
free habit), prove that the rose is ad- 
vancing both as a florists' flower, and 
as one of the noblest subjects for gar- 
den decoration . S till ne wer than any 
of the foregoing are the following : — 
John Hopper, shown last year, and 
then regarded as a very promising 
rose, colour rosy-purple, brightening 
into carmine-crimson at the centre; 
Model of Perfection, beautifully- 
formed, colour rose-pink, cheerful, 
and of good carriage ; Madame Stan- 
dish, this rose has been before the 
public three seasons, and may now be 
regarded as one of the very best. If 
the flowers now exhibited difler from 
the first blooms we saw, it is that they 
are better, and it is the best of the class, 
of which we yet require a few, clear 
peach, to light up the general mass of 
reds and crimsons, which have been 
so largely multiplied of late years ; 
Louise Darzins is more than good, a 
real advance in whites, of which the 
best has been Dr. Henon ; this sur- 
passes the older variety in its fine 
lorm ; it is not large, but well built 
and really good. 

The Gbbat CoLLEOTiONS.—The 
principal varieties in the great col- 
lections were :--Amabilis, Amandine, 
Anna Alexiefi*, Alex. Bachmeteff; 



Alex. Fontaine, August Mouchelet, 
Auguste Yacher, Agatoide, Ajrchduc 
Charles (this is not good enough for 
show), Archimides, Alphonse Karr, 
Anna Diesbach, Arthur de Sansal, 
Adelaide Bong^re, Baronne Prevott, 
Baronne Wasaenaer (moss), Boquet 
de Flore, Baronne Hardy, Baronne 
Hallez, Blanohfleur, Blairii No. 2, 
Beauty of Waltham, Buffbn, Brilliant 
(Paul's), Comtesse de Chabrillant, 
Caroline de Sansal, Comtesse d'Or- 
leans, Charles Lawson, Comtesse Ou* 
varoff, Compte de Cavour, Compte de 
Paris, Crested Moss, Catherine Giul- 
lot. Colonel Cambriels, Clement Ma- 
rot, Comte de Nauteuil, Charles 
Lefevre, Colonel Bougemont (shown 
very large, and in some instances in- 
clining to coarseness), Coup d'Heb^, 
Common Moss, Crimson Moss, Charles 
Duval, Chen^dol^, Compte de Fal- 
loux, Celine Forestier (yellow, quite 
Noisette in character and well adapted 
for climates unfavourable to Teas), 
Delamotte, Duchess of Norfolk, Due 
d'Ossuna, Due de Magenta, Due De- 
cazes, Docteur Bretonneau, Devon- 
iensis, D'Aguesseau, Empress Eu- 
genie, Eugene Appert, Ev^que de 
Nimes, Francois I., Gloire de Dijon, 
Geant des Batailles, Grandissima, 
Gustave Coraux, Gloire de Santhenay 
(as the first to pronounce this a grand 
acquisition to tne rosery, we may now 
direct attention to the position it has 
acquired, in proof of our judgment 
when there was none but ourselves to 
praise it), Gloire de Bourdeaux, Gloire 
de Vitry, General Jacqueminot, H.P. 
(this favourite of ours is likely to be 
quite eclipsed in quality by roses of 
equal substance of petal, and as bril- 
liant in colour, the H. C. of the same 
name is hardly worth growing). Ge- 
neral Castellane, Gloire de Couline, 
Goubault, Homere, Jacques Lafitte, 
Jeannie Deans, John Waterer, Julie 
Mausais, Jules Margottin,Kean, Lion 
des Combats, La ^eine. Lord Pal- 
merston. Lord Raglan, Louis XIV., 
Louise Odier, La Ville de St. Denis, 
Louise d'Arsins, Louise de Savoie, 
Lady Georgina Miller, La Brilliant, 
Louise Magnan, Letitia, Louis Phi- 
lippe, Lamarque, Louise Chaix, Louis 
Bonaparte, Lselia. Lord Clyde, Leonice 
Moise, Madame Yidot, Madame Cam- 
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bacer^s, MadamiB Boll* Madame Do- 
mage, Madame Knorr (this in every 
sikand, was exquisite in form, and one 
of the grandest cupped roses), Ma- 
dame Hiyers, Madame Heotor Jac- 
quin, Madame Breon, Madame de 
Lamorici^re, Madame Yan Houtte, 
Madame Yigneron, Madame Furtado, 
Madame Schmidt, Madame Hardy, 
Madame Zoetman§, Madame la Com- 
tesse, Madame Flantier, Madame Da- 
maizin, Madame Yidot, Madame 
Masson, Madame Bravy, Madame 
C. Caprelet, Madame Pauline YiQot, 
Madame Bonnaire,MathurinK»egaier, 
MdUe. Alice Leroy, Monsieur Joig- 
neaux, Marquis de Foucault, Model 
of Perfection, Madame le Graa, Mon- 
sieur Montigny, Narcisse, Ohl, Omar 
Pasha, Oriflamme de St. Louis, Or- 
deric Yital, Ornement de Jardins, 
.Paul Dupuy, Parmentier, Prairie de 
Terre Noir, Paul Perras, Princesse 
Olotilde, Princesse Mathilde, Princess 
!Royal (moss). President (new Tea), 
Prince Leon, Pauline Lamsezuer, Paul 
Jlicaut, Pseonia, Pius IX., Boyal 
ISpoux, IU)bert de Bree, Beine des 
Violettes, Senateur Yaisse, Souvenir 
d'un Ami, Souvenir de Malmaison, 
Souvenir du Oompte Cavour, Som- 
breuil, Sauchette, Souvenir d'Elise, 
Souvenir de Leveson Gower, Souvenir 
de la Beine d'Angleterre, Sophie de 
Marably, Sir J. Paxton, Safranot, 
Triomphe de I'Exposition, Triomphe 
des Beaux Arts, Triomphe de Paris, 
Triomphe d'Alencon, Triomphe de 
Bennes, Triomphe d'Amiens, Yictor 
Yerdier, Yicomtesse Decazes, William 
Griffiths. 

A5IATBUR COLLBCTIONS. — Mr. 

Hedge, of Colchester, made a mag- 
nificent figure among the amateurs. 
He sent the best 48, the best 24, the 
best 18, and the best 12, and the best 
12 again in the open class. Th« Bev. 
Canon Fisher, Bev. H. Helyar, Bev. 
W. Childs, and Messrs. Coop, Ingle, 
Mofiatt, Stratten, Morris, and Wor- 
thingtoD, were the winners in the 
amateur classes. Mr. Laxton, of 
Stamford, sent a collection of charm- 
ing flowers, which might have had 
an extra prize with propriety. Alto- 
gether the amateurs showed the best 
flowers, as they ought to do : but Mr. 
iHedge. went before Messrs. Francis, 



Keynea, and Eraser in the open oIbm 
for 12 trusses of any kind ; no small 
encouragement this to private- growers 
of roses, who have now the whole 
field open to them, whether they ex- 
hibit or not, to ecUpse the trade in 
the production of the most perfect 
fiowers. We subjoin the names of 
the varieties in Mr Hedge's 48 ; they 
were Comtesse Cecile de Chabrillant, 
Madame yidot, Lord Bagkin, Ma- 
thurin Begmer, Washington, Pau- 
line Lanzezeur, Queen Victoria, Wil- 
liam Griffith, Gloire de Dijon, Ge- 
neral Simpson, Baronne Prevost, 
Princess Helena, Yirginal, Souvenir 
de la Beine d'Angleterre, Clara Syl- 
vain, Charles Lawson, Aurora, La 
Yille de St. Denis, Lamarque, Anna 
Diesbach, Beine Yictoria, Madame 
Masson, Madame Cambac^res, Mrs. 
Bdvers, Eugene Appert, Louise Mag- 
nan, Senateur Yaisse, Coupe d'Heb^, 
La Fontaine, Caroline de Sansal, 
General Jacqueminot, Adam, Bizarre, 
Marbr^e, La Beine, Letitia, Juno, 
Prince Begent, Pius IX., Orderic 
YitaJ, Jules Margottin, Madame 
Bravy, Madame Boll, Devoniensis, 
and Smith's Yellow. A second exhi- 
bition of 48 sorts from Mr. Corp, of 
Salisbury, contained Celine Forestier, 
Triomphe de Lyons, Madame Knorr, 
La Beine, Gloire de Dijon, Paul 
Bicaut, Ev^que de ^imes, Comtesse 
Cecile de Chabrillant, Madame Boll, 
Louise Peyronny, General Jacquemi- 
not, Madame Yidot, Senateur Yaisse. 
Choice Old Yabibties. — ^Among 
the best collections in the conserva- 
tory was a fine lot of three trusses 
each, heaped together most con- 
fusedly, and very beautiful as a bed 
of roses, but without order of ar- 
rangement, and wholly without tallies, 
from Mr. HoUaraby. Among them 
were some beautiful Teas and Bour- 
bons, and they were all good. Mr. 
Francis had a charming box of Ba- 
ronne Prevost, one of the most tell- 
ing varieties, on account of its size 
and lively colour. Mr. J. HoUings- 
worth, of Maidstone, had a set of 
Teas, comprising Devoniensis, Ma- 
dame Falcot, Boiig^re, Gloire de Di- 
jon, pale and poor, !N'iphetos, Eugene 
Desgaches, Enfant de Lyons, Elize 
Sauvagc, Souvenir d'un Ami, Madame 
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Sylvestre, Minnda. The two most 
Qsefol hybrid perpetnalg of the last 
few yean are ondoubtedly Senateur 
Yaisse and Victor Verdier, and we 
shoold hare been glad if tiiey both 
had been made the subject of special 
competition. The first of the two 
was selected for a place in the sche- 
dule, and Mr. iKeynes, of Salisbury, 
took first prize. Comparing the first 
rariety with the best examples of 
General Jacqueminot in the show, 
Senateur Yaisse is certainly an ad- 
yance on that famous rariety, and 
will no doubt supersede it as one of 
the best roses for beds of one kind. 
Other boxes of one variety were 12 
Charles Lawson, from Mr. Hedge, of 
Colchester, who was first in this 
class. Mr. Keynes sent 12 Anna de 
Diesbach, not very ^ood-looking ; 
12 Comtesse de Chabnllant, a shade 
worse. Messrs. Fraser had 12 of the 
last-named variety in still worse 
plight, the edges of the petals having 
a blesched appearance. The box of 
12 Gloire de Vitry, from Mr. J. 
Shackell, of Bath, were very good. 

Stovb and Gbebnhouse Plants. 
— ^At the Eoyal Botanic, Mr. White- 
bread, gardener to H. Colyer, Esq., 
Dartford, and Mr. May, gardener to 
J. Spode, E8(]., of Bugeley, were the 
leading exhibitors in this class. The 
first had the large gold medal for as 
fine a set of sixteen plants as were 
ever staged. Amongst them were the 
following : — ^Erica depressa, round as 
a ball, in even bloom all over, and the 
foliage fresh and bright down to the 
pot ; JPimelia grandiflora; PhsQnocoma 
prolifera, an elegant Aphelexis-like 
shrub, with silvery stems and rosy 
flowers; Yinca alba and Y. rosea, 
extra large, and masses of bloom; 
£alosanthes coccinea, a grand speci- 
men, like a pyramid of fire ; Gompho- 
lobium splendens, one of the pea- 
flowering family on which we made 
note recently; Pleroma elegans, a 
fine contrast to Allamandas and Pi- 
melias. Mr. May had an extra gold 
medal for a showy set of plants. The 
most noticeable m these were Poly- 
gala cordifolia. Erica Parmentieriana, 
a superb plant, and ^uite worth show- 
ing as a single specimen, for it was 
dense in colour— a peculiar shade of 



crimson as if washed with a slight 
salmon tint — as a first-class azalea; 
behind it stood a salmon-red azalea in 
perfect condition, and the proximity 
of the two was not favourable to W 
judgment of either ; Erica Shannon* 
lana, white, with brown calyx ; Aza- 
lea coronata, rosy-purple ; Aphelexis 
macrantha; Lescnenaultia formosa, 
rich in bloom and foliage ; a Statice 
like Holfordii, but not tallied ; Mir- 
belia Meisneri, not correctly tallied, 
another of the Fabaceous gems not 
often exhibited, and a charming con- 
servatory plant. Mr. Chilman, gar- 
dener to Mrs. Smith, Epsom, had a 
gold medal for a pretty set of six, 
consisting of a Dipladenia, not quite 
out; Kalosanthes coccinea, Draco- 
phyllum gracile, an Ixora, and a 
Franciscea, the last a beauty. Mr. 
Kaile, gardener to Earl Lovelace, sent 
Azalea crispiflora, extra good ; Ixora 
rosea, a charming plant, heavily laden 
with flesh-coloured blossoms ; Yinca 
rosea alba, an AUamanda, and Salo- 
santhes superba. Mr. Baxendine, 
gardener to W. H. Smallpiece, Esa.^ 
Guildford, had Aphelexis humilia 
rosea, one of the best specimens of 
Aphelexis in the show, and a fine va- 
riety, colour pale rose ; Leschenaultia 
formosa, also worthy of high praise ; 
Tetratheca Yerschaflelti, a plant not 
often seen, but unique in its graceful 
habit and modest beauty ; Aphelexis 
macrantha purpurea. Mr. Teg^, 
gardener to Baron Hambro, had in 
his pretty collection a Medinilla, a 
splendid plant of PbsBUOcoma proli- 
fera Bamesii, and Erica ventricosa 
Bothwelliana, superbly bloomed. The 
six from Mr. Wheeler, gardener to J. 
Philpott, Esq., Stamford Hill, were 
not equally good throughout: Aphe- 
lexis purpurea, fine; Dracophyllum 
gracile, middling; Erica ventricosa 
Bothwelliana, good; an Allamanda, 
bad ; a Statice, not out. A fine col- 
lection of ten plants from Mr. Green, 
gardener to Sir E. Antrobus, com- 
prised Erica depressa, Pleroma ele- 
gans, a Kalosanthes ; these were the 
three best, and it would be no easy 
matter to beat them; Aphelexis hu- 
milis, an Allamanda, Erica obata (ao 
spelt), Hederoma tulipiferum. Mr. 
Page, gardener to W. Leaf, Esq,, 
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Stareatluun, had a fine Draoopbyllnm 
graoile, quite out, and a mass of white 
flowers; Erica miniata splendens, 
which should have been labelled Epa- 
eris miniata splendens, not in good 
bloom ; an Allamanda, and an Izora. 
The nursery collections were all 
showy plants. Mr. Cutbush, of Bar* 
net, had a ^and collection, compris- 
ing Sethania squarrosa, a showy com- 
posite with yellow flowers; rimelia 
mirabiUs ; Dipladenia crassinodes, 
with plenty of large rosy flowers ; 
Staticeimbricata» not full out; Vinca 
rosea, Dracophyllum gracile, £alo- 
santhes Beau^ of Charonne, a very 
strikingly coloured variety of a cerise 
shade of crimson, and apparently a 
real improvement on coccmea ; Erica 
ventricosa superba. Messrs. Eraser 
had medium gold medal for a collec- 
tion in which was the best Medinilla 
magnifica, the bracts and flowers in- 
tensely coloured cerise-red, deepening 
into crimson; a splendid Xalosanthes, 
called Mr. Truphemus, scarlety- 
crimson, and a credit to the establish- 
ment; Ixora Jaranica floribunda, 
extra good ; the rest similar kinds to 
those in other collections. Mr. 
Bhodes, formerly gardener to Mr. 
Philpott, now takes his place among 
the nurserymen, dating from Syden- 
ham Park, had specimens quite after 
the old sort — Sollya linearis, nicely 
covered with small blue blossoms, a 
Tetratheca, Eoelia ciliata, Cleroden- 
dron Kempferi, very fine. 

Pblabookitjms. — The season of 
1862 will be as memorable hereafter 
for its additions to the lists of pelar- 
goniums as for the number of splendid 
roses it has already added to our col- 
lections. The pelargoniums at the 
Soyal Botanic on the 9th were a shade 
better than at the Horticultural on 
the 2nd, when we thought them equal 
in general character to anything ever 
before shown, and as to the merits of 
new varieties, far beyond anj exhibi- 
tion of the past five or six vears. 
Mr. C. Turner, of Slouch, and Mr. 
Bailey, gardener to T. Drake, Esq., 
Shardeloes, were placed equal: the 
first had gold medal for twelve, the 
second gold medal for ten magnificent 
plants. The large silver-gilt medal 
was awarded to Messrs. Dobson, of 



Isleworth, for twelve ; to Mr. Wig- 
gins, gardener to TV. Beck, Esq., for 
ten; Messrs. Dobson for six, large 
varieties ; and to Mr. Duke, gardener 
to T. Tuckworth, Esq^ Finchley, for 
six scarlets ; Messrs. Eraser had the 
silver-gilt medial for twelve; Mr. 
Lamb, gardener to Captain Oahill, 
Southall, the same for six fancies; 
Mr. Windsor the same for six scarlets. 
Other winners in this class were Mr. 
Windsor, gardener to A. Crawley, 
Esq., Highgate ; Mr. Lamb, gardener 
to Miss Tmickervraite, Southall ; and 
Mr. James, gardener to W. F. Wat- 
son, Esq., Isleworth. Among the 
collections the most attractive varieties 
were Lady Canning, Fairest of the 
Fair, Lord Clyde, Viola, Leviathan, 
Desdemona, Etna, fi ose Celestial, 
Candidate, Mrs. Foster, Carlos, Flora, 
Glowworm, Sosa Bonheur, Bianca, 
Duke of Cambridge, Eclipse, Prince 
of Prussia. Fancies included Mo- 
destum. Evening Star, Crimson Pet, 
Delicatum, Cloth of Silver, a delicate 
flower, and a lovely contrast in a set 
of high colours ; Celestial, Beads- 
man, Claudianum. Spotted kinds in- 
cluded Mr. Mamock, Conspicuum, 
Macbeth, Osiris, Sanspareil, Dio- 
phantus, Madame Furtado, Mr. 
Hoyle, Distinction, Bracelet, Guil- 
laume Severyns. 

New Pblabookiums. — Feu de 
Joie, from Mr. Turner, fine form, fiery 
colour, top petals maroon ; Peep o' 
Day, from Mr. Beck, cerise, dark top, 
perfect in outline, moderate size ; 
Scopus, very much like the last, and 
evidently from the same seed-pan ; it 
ought to be cancelled, and we advise 
Mr. Wiggins not to show both again ; 
Eosamund, light rose and dark top ; 
Eurydice, from Mr. Beck, pearly- 
white, lower petals deep blood 
coloured, upper petals with clean 
white margin ; Queen of Whites 
(Dobson), a noble flower, the white 
pure, and the markings rich and 
striking. 

Fuchsias. — ^These were mostly in 
good condition, though, generally 
speaking, fuchsias have not bloomed 
nicely tnis season. The best collec- 
tion at Begent's Park, came from Mr. 
Cannell, gardener to G. Jennings, 
Esq., Clapham, and was awarded the 
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largei silyer-gilt medal. . The raiietieft 
were — Marie ComeillisoD, white co* 
rolla, eqnal to Acme, and the sepals a 
richer shade of red ; Little Bo Peep, 
not yet beaten in the class of dark 
flowers; Gaiding Star, Sir Colin 
Campbell, Wiltshire Lass, Prince 
Alfred. Mr. Cross, gardener to Sir 
H. Goldsmid, Bart., had a siker medal 
for Princess of Prossiat Bose of Cas- 
tile, Prince of Orange, Pair Oriana, 
British Sailor, and another like Clio, 
bnt not labelled. 

Naw FooHsiAS.— Mr. Smith, of 
Homsey Boad» had a showy fachsia 
called Universal. It resembles Epps's 
Wonderful in colour, but is more sub- 
stantial, and the double corolla has a 
crinoline outline. We did not think it 
likely to become a uniyersal favourite. 
Sanspareil, from the same grower, 
is a fuchsia of great promise ; it has a 
ooral-red calyx, and snow-white co- 
rolla, like Marie Corneillison, but the 
corolla is longer than that of the last- 
named variety. Princess Helena, also 
from the same grower, will we believe 
prove to be the best white coroUaed 
fuchsia yet produced; the propor- 
tions of the flower are admirable, and 
the colours dear and vivid. Mjt. G. 
Wyness, of Buckingham Palace, had 
the queerest seedling fuchsia ever 
seen by mortal eyes. Imagjine Bose 
of Castile with the best of its colour 
washed out, and the plant electrified, 
so as to put the flowers in a fright, 
and you may come something near to 
imderstand that it was appropriately 
called Novelty. 

Petunias. — Hitherto petunias 
have made but a poor figure at exhi- 
bitions this season, and fortunately, 
considering the miserable weather 
we have had, they have been but 
little used a& bedders anywhere. Mr. 
Bull made amends for the short-com- 
ings of exhibitors generally, by send- 
ing a charming lot of new varieties, 
the most attractive of which were the 
following : — Nonsuch, a large floppy 
flower in the style of Magnum Bo- 
num, and a richer colour. Special, 
exquisitely formed, and Arm as parch- 
ment, groond colour warm rose, re- 
gularly veined with lines of deep rosy- 
purple. Excellent, like the last, and 
one of the two should, be cancelled. 



Captivation, snow-white, with bioad . 
stripes of rosy-purple or mauve, the 
stripes forming an almost regular 
cross, most beautiful and very novel. . 
This throws Madame Ferguson into 
the shade, and we have no doubt will 
quite supersede it for quality in all 
points. The plant of Madame Fer- 
guson in the conservatory at Kensing- 
ton produces now but a few flowers 
ttae to the colouring of the print 
published in the " Florist," and we 
quite expect it will run away from it» 
original character in a year or tnro. 
Bull's Captivation has an air of per- 
manency about it, and will be a fa- 
vourite. Acme, white ground, pur- 
ple veins, quite second-rate. G-uido, 
rosy-purple, veined with deep rich 
purple Imes, white margin, a gem. 
Venus, described in our report of the 
Kensington Show of June 11th, rose 
ground, purple veins, a flower of high 
character. A double crimson in this 
lot showed good breeding, but the 
flower was not named. 

M18CBLLA.NBOUS NOVELTIBS. — 

The most useful and most beautiful of 
all the novelties exhibited this season 
was the collection of twelve plants of 
Campanula rotundifolia alba, var., 
from Mr. Chitty, of Stamford Hill. 
This same large flowering variety of 
white harebell was exhibited last year, 
and figured at page 170 of last year's 
volume of the Flobal Wobld, On 
that and the present occasion a certi- 
ficate was awarded it, and we con- 
gratulate the cultivators of hardy 
herbaceous plants, that it is now beings 
sent out by the raiser at a price which 
places it within everybody's means. 
Another worthy novelty was Calceo- 
laria Cloth of Gold, from Messrs. 
Downie and Laird, of Stanstead Park, 
Forest Hill. This will be as useful 
for bedding as Aurea floribunda, and 
perhaps surpass it, with its dense 
trusses of rich gold yellow blossoms, 
and fresh green healthy foliage;, 
everybody should possess it. Mr. Gr. 
Shenton, of Hendon, sent a flne 
horseshoe-leaved scarlet geranium^ 
with noble trusses of flowers of the 
same brilliant hue as Defiance V^^" 
bena, apparently an admirable varietur 
for beds. Messrs. Jackson, of King- 
ston, had, among other beautiful Jtove 
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I^laats, a fiae Bpecknea rof Pteru ere- 
tica albo lineata, two feet high atid 
thiongh, the centre of erery frond 
mariiml with a broad streak of oreamy- 
white, one of the most beautiful of 
the new stove ferns ; also anew Canna 
from Japan, with showy heads of 
bloom, and enormous li^fht green 
leaTes; Begonia Lizzy Gower, the 
leaves wholly silvered, and the variety 
equal to the grandest of the class ; 
Phvllogathis rotundifolia, a rosette 
of huge leaves, inclosing a spike of 
small hyacinth-hke blossoms, a de- 
cided curiosity, and a most attractive 
foliage plant. Mr. Parker, nursery- 
man ot Tooting, sent Euphorbia 
atrosanguinea, a tall-growing, thin- 
leaved species, resembling the purple 
orach in colouring. Messrs. Veitch 
had certificates for a new Dracaena, a 
new Saccolabium, Vanda Lowii, a 
hybrid Cattleya, Lomaria gibba, La- 
pageria alba, and Mutisia decurrens 
— ^the last a climbing composite, with 
a huge flower with reddish orange rays, 
a handsome and useful plant for con- 
servatory decoration. Mr. W. Thomp- 
son, of Ipswich, again exhibited his 
new Ehodanthes, which are valu- 
able additions to our list of choice 
annuals. 

Bosk Show at Bibmingham. — 
This, the flrst provincial exhibition, 
devoted exclusively to the " queen of 
flowers," took place on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, the 1st and 2nd inst., 
and it was decidedly the best rose 
show that has yet been held, whether 
for the quantity or the quality of the 
flowers exhibited. Two months ago 



the season was forwarder than had 
ever been known by the " oldest in^ 
habitant," and there then seemed 
every prospect that the Ist of July 
would be all too late for the southern 
growers to exhibit here. But a sud- 
den change took place. June was 
altogether a most ungenial months 
and the rose growers of the midland 
counties were generally in arrear of 
the average season. An extensive 
nurseryman in this neighbourhodd, 
writing to us a few days before this 
show, stated that in seven acres of 
roses, he had, on careful examination 
the day he wrote, seen only one fully 
expanded bloom — such being the case 
generally in the district. 

The most remarkable stands in 
the room were, taking all points into 
consideration, those exhibited by the 
Eev. S. Eeynolds Hole (of Caunton 
Manor) ; and it was a matter of sur- 
prise to most visitors how so far north 
such magnificent blooms could be oat, 
while in other parts of the midland 
counties the rose trees are only just 
getting over the efiects of the severe 
hail-storm which swept over them 
about a month ago. We may par- 
ticularize as amongst the gems of the 
show, the following, shown in Mr. 
Hole's boxes : Louis XlV.y an extra- 
ordinary flower J Gloire de Dijon, 
Senateur Vaisse, Madame Furtado, 
Lord Raglan, and Cardinal Patrizai. 
The winner of the Premier prize of 
£10 in nurserymen's class, for best 
96 varieties (single trusses), was Mr. 
Cant (of Colchester), with a magnifi- 
cent display of blooms. 
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KrroHBN Gaxdsh^ — Take stock of all 
winter greens, and oocapy every spare plot 
of ground with kale, Brussels spronts, cab* 
bage, broccoli, and coUards. If' any of the 
breadths are crowded, make a fresh plan* 
tation by taking op every other plant. 
Thin parsley, to get rid of every plant not 
well curled. Earth up celery and leeks, 
hoe between potatoes. 

Sow cauliflower the third week, to keep 
over winter in finunes, The main crop of 
cabbage for spring use shoold be sown be- 
tween the 12th and 20th. Sow also suc- 



cession lettuce, saladings, and tumipsi and 
the main crop of winter spinach. Taioe 
cuttinf!^, or sow seed, for cueambers t» 
fruit during winter. 

Fbuit GABBEV.-^Nail in all good shoots 
on wall trees, that they may have thehMl 
of the wall to ripen them. Thin the s^MOlt 
of gooseberries and currants. : Put .loose 
nets along fruit walls, with a hitch here and 
there to form hags to catch any fruit, tluii 
falls. Play the garden-engine against peaoh 
fljid nectarine trees, to keep them deaa aiMl 
healthy. Make beds ol strawberries. 
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Floweb Gabdek. — Strike rerbenas, 
petanias, geraninms, and fuchsias : calceo- 
larias should not be struck till next month. 
Blue lobelias need not be struck, nor need 
old plants be saved, as ipeciow, the best 
for edgings, comes ^nite true from the seed. 
Sow hardy perennials and biennials for 
next season's blooming. Those fit for plant- 
ing oat, plant where they are to remain. 
Put stakes to chrysanthemums before their 
heads get heavy. Pompones may be struck 
for blooming in 60-sIzdd pots. * Plant out 

S'nks and carnations in well-manured loam; 
ad rose > in dull weather, water chrysan- 
theinums, with occasional doses of strong 
liquid manure. Repot auriculas. Almost 
9Y9TJ kind of herbaceous plants and ever- 
green shrubs may now be propagated. 



GBEnrHouBi anb Stoviw— Whatever 
painting or repairing is required should be 
attended to forthwith, and the smell of paint 
got rid of before any plants are housed. 
Pelargoniums that have broken fc^eely 
should be repotted in as small pots as their 
roots, after trimming, can be got into. 
Young stocks should be well hardened as 
soon as possible. Keep cinerarias and 
primulas growing freely, and make a last 
sowing of the latter. Sow now, for deco- 
rating the house early in spring, Clarkia, 
nemopliila, erysimum, Oenothera, collinsia, 
veronica syiiaca, mignionette. Give plenty 
of air to stove plants, and get a good 
stock of young pines forward. Vines that 
have ripened their fruit should be well 
cleaned. 



AUaUST, 1862.— 31 Days, 

Vrasrb of THi MooN.^First Quarter, 3rd, 4h. 56m. morn. ; Full, 9th, 9h. '53m. 
even. ; Last Quarter, 17th, 7h. 47m. mom. ; New, 25th, 7h. 40m. mom. 
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Weather near London, 1861. 
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BABOMBTia- 


THBBMOMRXB. 


Rain. 


Boral Sights and Sounds. 




h.m. 
4 25 


h.m. 
746 


Mx. Min. 


Mx. Mn. Me. 






1 


30010. .29-935 


77... 42... 59-5 


•00 


Fleabane flowers 


2 


4 26 


7 45 


29-785... 29-627 


82...51...66-5 


•03 


Sundew flowers on marshes 


3 


4 27 


7 43 


29-934.. .29-735 


67.. .55.. .610 


•01 


Elacampane flowers 


4 


4 29 


7 41 


30028.. .29-974 


79.. .47.. .63-0 


•00 


Ragwort flowers 
Golden rod flowers 


5 


4 31 


7 40 


29-926... 29-856 


80.. .41.. .60-5 


•00 


6 


4 33 


7 38 


30-043...29-912 


78.. .43.. .60-5 


•00 


Hawkweeds flower 


7 


4 34 


7 36 


29-999.. .29-766 


76...55...65 5 


•13 


Ants begin to swarm 


8 


4 35 


7 35 


29-734... 29-668 


68.. .53.. .60-5 


•18 


Meadow saffron flowers 


9 


4 37 


7 33 


29-889.. .29-880 


71.. .57.. .64-0 


•02 


Osmund royal flowers 


10 


4 38 


7 31 


30-046... 29-979 


81...56...68-5 


•00 


Snakeweed flowers 


11 


4 40 


7 29 


29-965... 29-896 


82.. .54.. .68-0 


•00 


Sun-spurge flowers 


12 


4 42 


7 27 


29-889... 29-700 


89.. .61.. .75-0 


•01 


Caper-spurge flowers 


13 


443 


7 25 


29-983... 29-822 


82.. .44.. .630 


•00 


Michaelmas daisy flowers 
Blue camomile flowers 


14 


4 45 


7 23 


30032... 29-818 


79.. .59.. .690 


•00 


15 


446 


7 21 


29-771.. .29-746 


77...55...660 


•00 


Flocks of linnets and buntings 


16 


448 


7 19 


29 813... 29-812 


67.. .43.. .55-0 


•10 


Squirrels begin to store 


17 


4 50 


7 17 


30024.. .29-967 


74...44...58-5 


•00 


Red berries conspicuous 


18 


4 51 


7 15 


30-027... 29-799 


76. .53.. .64-5 


•00 


Robins begin to sing 


19 


4 53 


7 13 


29-922...29-904 


72.. .42.. .570 


•00 


Wren comes to gardens 


20 


4 54 


7 11 


30-067... 30-002 


75...37...56-0 


•00 


Beech leaves redden 


21 


4 56 


7 9 


30-169.. 30156 


72...38...55-0 


•00 


Dormice retire 


22 


4 57 


7 7 


80-239...30071 


71...55...6^0 


•02 


Harvest mice retire 


23 


4 59 


7 5 


30046... 30-032 


79...48...63-5 


•00 


Flowering-rush flowers 


24 


5 


7 3 


30139... 30 052 


72..46...590 


•00 


Sea wormwood flowers 


25 


5 2 


7 1 


30153... 30 070 


75...52...63-5 


•00 


Heather in fall bloom 


26 


5 3 


6 68 


30-169...30153 


80... 42... 61-0 


•00 


Mugwort flowers 


27 


5 5 


6 56 


30-225.. .30-141 


87... 44... 65-5 


•00 


Qrouse appear 


28 


6 7 


6 54 


30-080. .29-824 


83... 46... 64-0 


•00 


Second broods of caterpillars 


29 


5 9 


6 52 


29-968... 29-800 


78...50...640 


•00 


Fire crested wren 


30 


6 10 


6 50 


30-170... 30120 


74.. .38. .56-0 


•00 


Fungi on decaying substances 


31 


5 12 


6 48 


30-327.. .30079 


84...35...59-5 '00 


Caterpillar of dot moth 
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BoffiKi IN Pots.— I have a nice little stock 
of roses ia pots, which I hare raised 
mjselfy thanks to the iostmctions in the 
Florai. Wobld. Most of them are in 
the greatest iazariance, hut some few 
look yellow in the leaf, and on turning 
them oat I find that the worms have 
got into the pots and stopped np the 
drainage. They must have been in the 
compost when potted, as the plants are 
plunged in coal ashes, as yon recom- 
mend. I have picked cat all the 
worms I can, and have pat fresh 
drainage, bat fear there are others 
still lea, as I did not like to break 
the ball of roots, the plants being in 
bloom. Can yon tell me what will 
eradicate them ? I have been recom- 
mended spirits of salt, and also lime- 
water. Some rose cuttings pat in last 
October and November in my garden- 
frame, and kept close until March, have 
done wonderfully well, and several of 
them made shoots four feet high in 
potsj and yet a lot that were struck 
and potted off early last autumn all 
damped off during February Itist. Can 
jon account for this in any way ? would 
it be too much water, or want of suffi- 
cient air f I have always given them 
a moderate quantity of the latter when 
the weather permitted.~(?. W. F, H. 
[We have a very quick way to dislodge 
worms from pots. "We throw aboat a 
pint of quicklime into a shallow tub 
full of water, stir it up, and then drop 
the pots into it, so that they are sub- 
merged to the brim. They remain 
there about an hour and are then taken 
out. The plants like the operation, 
and the worms are every one cleared 
out. Mere water without lime will do 
if the pots remain in the water an hour. 
We cannot advise the use of spirits of 
salt. The roses that damped off in 
February were probably very weak 
in the roots^ and unripe in the wood. 
What they really wanted then was stove 
culture, which all late struck roses have 
at the nurseries.] 
Flowbbing Shbubs. — ^Wlll you tell me 
how to manage the Kalmia glauca, a 
fine plant in excellent leaf and growing 
health, but never flowering at all. The 
Wigelia, too, grows well, but does not 
flower. The soil is deep, fertile, and 
rather damp ; they are in a theltered 



situation, but not'overhung ;'the expooarr 

f southerly. Will yoa name the projior- 
tiou of alum to a gallon of water V 
which I think yon mentioned some 
numbers hack, but being from home 
cannot refer to for a considerable time. — 
L. C. B. [Kalmia glauca requires 
a west aspect, a peat soil, the roots to* 
be screened from the sun by its own 
foliage, or the foliage of plants of 
similar constitution, and to have abun- 
dance of water overhead while making 
its spring growth. Without this care 
it rarely flowers, and with every care it 
will not flower in some districts. Wei* 
gelias always flower profusely when old. 
Leave them alone, give them no atten- 
tion whatever, except to remove dead 
wood, and you will have abnndanc-e of ' 
blossom. The query about alum we do 
not understand.] 
Stocks fob Apples. — ^Will you kindly 
inform me in your next nnmber what 
difference there is in the Doucin and 
Paradise stocks ; if any considerable^ 
which is the best sort to graft the deli- 
cate kinds of apple on f And please say 
what is the usual price of the sort 
which is most desirable of plants large 
enough to take grafts next spring, to be 
removed early in the ensaing autumn. 
Will yon likewise state where I could 
get best suited in the purchase of a few 
dozen at the proper season to remove 
them ? and may I trouble yon to stale- 
at what distance from the surface of 
the soil should they be grafted ? I 
want to cultivate some of Uie old sorts 
of apples, which are nearly worn oat, 
and I understand they thrive better and 
keep more healthy on the Doucin 
stocks, grown as bushes, than any other 
way. — A, P. [The Paradise and Doucin 
are identical, but the English and 
French varieties of it differ in this, that 
the English Doucin or Paradise is quite 
hardy, and the French Paradise is tender 
in this country, so as to be fit only for 
apples to be grown as miniature bushes 
under glass. The English Paradise is 
the bent stock for pyramids and bushes, 
because of its dwarfing quality and 
habit of rooting near the surface. It 
has not sufficient vigour for orchard 
standards. Tiiey are usually allowed 
to grow one season as they please, and 
nre cut down the next for grafting. It 
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is our rule never to say where any ordi- 
nary kinds of garden stock can be pur- 
chased. Yon may work them as near 
the surface as you like. We prefer to 
enter the graft six inches from the 
ground ; it depends very much upon 
the- ohjeot in view. For bushes the 
nearer the ground the better. We 
should advise you to secure the 
stocks this autumn, give them twelve 
months' culture, and graft them in the 
spring of 1861. Unless they are strong, 
it is only time wasted to work them.] 
FuiuoATiNo, KTO. — ^I havo a packet of the 
patent Aphis Pastiles, my greenhouse 
is much infested by aphis^ bat I feared 
. to use them lest they should injure the 
grapes, which are beginning to swell, 
bat very small yet, being very late from 
the low temperature and want of sun. 
May I use them safely now ? Will the 
early violet fig answer in pot in cool 
.greenhouse, no artificial heat except in 
extfwn^ severe weather, then Joyce's 
portable stove at night ? What is the 
best time for getting peach . trees for 
pots in the same house for fruiting as 
early as consistent with the circum- 
stances ? [Cast your aphis powder into 
the rubbish corner, and procure as 
, much of the best shag tobacco as will 
fill your house with a dense cloud of 
smoke; this will efiFeotually destroy the 
aphis, and you will run no risk of in- 
juring your vines and plants by the 
combustion of the Cayenne pepper and 
other noxious matters of which the 
pastiles are so largely composed, and 
will besides be less costly in the end. 
The early violet fig will do first-rate in 
a cool house in a pot. As you so 
seldom uso fire-heat, when the frost is 
very severe, put your figs in pots under 
the stage, or somewhere where the 
frost cannot reach them. The above- 
mentioned kind stands No. 1 with Mr. 
Rivers for pot culture. Order the trees 
in October, or earlier, so as to make 
sure of getting them potted early in 
November.] 
RosBs FOR Oabhasxhen. — ^Do yon con- 
sider Senatenr Vaisse, Victor Terdier, 
General Washington, Gloire de Santhe- 
nay, and Anna Alexieff to be thoroughly 
hardy roses, and also of vigorous 
growth? as none but hardy roses will 
succeed here. Oar county of Carmar- 
then is wetter than almost any county 
in England or Wales, and we have 
often severe frosts in the winter. The 
•oil is heavy, but nevertheless requires 
much manure l)efore roses can be made 
to succeed welL Do yon recommend 



purchasers of roses to have them from 
the growers in November, or to wait till 
the spring f — Inquirer. [The roses you 
name are vigorous growers, and very 
hardy. Plant them now^ if you can get 
them, in 48-sized pots. Standards 
and large specimens should be 
planted in November or March. Small 
plants from pots may be put out 
any time from May <to the end of 
August.] 
Gbbbitbouse Plaitts. — ^I have a good col- 
lection of geraniums, and a well venti- 
lated greenhouse, but every year the 
leaves get covered over with a clammy 
kind of smut which quite spoils their 
appearance. What shall I do to prevent 
it ? I have two tall neriums going on 
badly. Shall I cut them down f and 
when would be the time? Would an 
old hedge of blush roses bear cutting 
down when the flowers are off ? I have 
a fine tall-growing geranium, about ten 
feet high ; it was a great ornament 
in the greenhouse, but bad only blos- 
soms at the top.— J". JZ., Tipperary. 
[The tendency of all geraniums is to 
run np and blossom only at the top, 
therefore pruning must be resorted to, 
and the operati(m performed twelve or 
fifteen inches below the height at which 
yon wish the plant to bloom, which 
length of growth it will make before 
the flowering season. The clammy 
smut is the excrement of the green-fly 
mixed with dust and dirt from other 
sources. Your plant must have been 
very much infested with them. Fumi- 
gation with the best shag tobaoco 
should be resorted to as foon as ever 
aphis makes its appearance. Chooee a 
still, damp, and if possible, a foggy 
night for this operation, and use means 
to fill your house as quickly as possible 
with a dense cloud of smoke. If your 
neriums are showing flower, let them 
bloom before cutting them down ; if not 
showing flower, cut one down to within 
six inches of the bottom, and encourage 
the other to grow, by shifting it into a 
larger pot, using good loam, and place 
it in your greenhouse so that the top 
of the plant may almost touch the glass ; 
you will thus secure bloom next year. 
After which you may cut it down, shift 
back, and encourage to grow. In two 
years from the time of cutting hwok. 
your plants will bloom finely. (See 
Floral Wobij>, vol. iii. p. 11.) Do 
nothing more to your roses now than 
out off the decaying flowers..; in Feb- 
ruary prune them to any height you 
may wish.] 
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' N the neighbourhood of towns villa gardens are generally very 
?^A gay during four months of the year, and very dreary during 
the remaining eight months. Sweeping assertions are not 
always strictly true, and our desire being to be severely 
truthful we must admit that in all directions in the suburbs 
of London there are many honourable exceptions to what 
we must nevertheless consider as the rule. Considering the gardens 
in and about London en masse, they are vastly different to what 
they were ten years ago, and in fixture editions of the " Town 
Grarden" we shall not have to describe them, as we have done, in 
terms far from complimentary to their proprietors. As to the 
general improvement, we will, at the risk of being thought 
egotistical, take some credit to ourselves. The *' awakening" accom- 
plished by the *' Town Garden" has been sustained by the teachings of 
the Floral "World, and you now see in the fore-courts of aU the 
respectable villas plenty of evergreen shrubs, amongst them occasionally 
beautiful coniferous trees, such as Araucarias, Gedrus deodara, specimens 
of yews, junipers, and others that have been recommended in these pages 
as well adapted for town soils and atmospheres. 

Well, things are improved and improving. If floriculture only here 
and there finds hearty support at the hands of an enthusiast in tulips, 
auriculas, pansies, etc., etc., the general appearance of the gardens is^ 
cleanly, and when the " bedding out" season arrives, Tom Thumb gera- 
niums and yellow calceolarias are planted by millions, and generally^ 
repay their possessors with an abundant display of colour. Our occasional 
tilts at the ** bedding system" in these pages are, as our readers know 
well enough, not intended to " run it down" — ^we might as well attempt to 
run down an express train by means of a wheelbarrow — but simply and 
solely to put people in mind that there are other subjects in the vegetable 
kingdom worthy of care and fit for decorative purposes, as e, a,, Sweet 
Williams, Campanulas, CEnotheras, and other of our grandmother's 
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faYOTirites, now too generally neglected for the sake of masses of distinct 
colours. But we must admit, on the other hand, that bedding plants are 
eminently adapted for London gardens, many of the best herbaceous 
plants, by being consigned to narrow borders, bloom poorly and perish in 
the winter, and in very many cases the people have neither the skill nor 
the patience necessary to propagate them, and so those that live in spite of 
neglect grow at last to large un^ightly stools, and those that need renewing 
every year by slips, seeds, pipings, etc., are in process of time lost 
altogether. Now suppose we grant that the bedding system should be 
developed to the utmost of its capabilities by townsfolk, as at least the 
best of all styles for those portions of front and rear gardens immediately 
within view of the windows, then our sweeping assertion acquires addi- 
tional force, that the extra gaiety during July, August, and September 
has to be contrasted with extra gloominess from November to May. If 
the attachment of a piece of ground to a dwelling-house is to render the 
habitation more agreeable to the tenant, then the garden should be gay 
at all seasons, and it may be so without diflOiculty or great expense. AU 
the useful trees and shrubs suited for smoky atmospheres have been noted 
in these pages ; we have described the best modes of furnishing beds in 
winter with pretty evergreen shrubs lifted with good balls, and planted 
temporarily, and also by plunging potted conifers, the best of which are 
cheap, and require as little skill to mans^e them as any subjects in the 
catalogue. But it is when the first gleams of spring sunshine light up 
the opening buds of deciduous trees that London people sigh for flowers, 
and bethink them of the primroses and violets of the forest, wishing in 
their hearts that such things would grow in town gardens as they do on 
the mossy banks miles and miles away. Now these things do not like 
confinement, and though they can be grown in the midst of smoke and dust, 
there are very few who wiU bestow upon them the care they require 
imder such circumstances, so that being unattractive during at least ten 
months of the year, they meet with general neglect, and must either be 
annually renewed or not enjoyed at all. 

Now to make an end of the difficulty is an easy matter enough. Push 
the bedding system to its ultimate capabilities, and as greenhouse plants 
are used to make a show late in the season, spring-flowering bulbs must be 
adopted to furnish flowers in plenty at the season when of all others flowers 
are most acceptable. We have the crocus, early tulips, hyacinths, snow- 
drops, the winter aconite, and narcissus. There is nothing of an ex- 
perimental character in adopting these for the embellishment of town 
gardens; procure good bulbs and plenty of them, plant them in good 
time, and a grand show will be the certain result. It is the expense that 
frightens people, and that because they look at catalogues and find 
hyacinths priced at from ninepence to a guinea each, and crocuses at six 
shillings a hundred, and tulips at two or three shillings a dozen. There 
is no occasion to pay such prices merely for the decoration of beds and 
borders, and for general purposes, with people who are not critical about 
the shape and substance of their flowers, and the merits of rare and curious 
varieties, a few hundred or thousand of the cheaper kinds in distinct colours 
will always be preferred to a few dozens of the varieties over which florists 
would utter learned dissertations. Of course we might at this point 
suggest elaborate plans for quarterings of crocuses, centre-pieces of tulips, 
ribbons of hyacinths, etc., and we have in mind a few examples of 
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attempts to combine all these spring-flowering bulbs in geometric patterns, 
and affcer much labour and expense had been incurred, those attempts 
failed of their purpose because the various kinds would not bloom at the 
same time as they were desired to do. Let the clever gardeners do as 
they please, we are now chiefly anxious about the gardens of people who 
are neither stingy nor dreary except by compulsion, but who have every 
thing to learn in the way of ornamental gardening. This part of the sub- 
ject is easily learnt, for off-hand purposes. Select the bulbs, plant them 
in clumps of not less than a dozen each for all small bulbs, and from five 
to seven each for all large bulbs. Instead of endeavouring to form 
geometric patterns of many distinct kinds, plant them with regard to 
height and colour only, and let every clump be of one distinct colour, and 
no mixtures anywhere. 

For this sort of work early single tulips may be had at from nine- 
pence to eighteen-pence a dozen, the double ones need not be used at all. 
Crocuses at eighteen-pence to half-a-crown a hundred will give plenty of 
colour; use the common yellow, blue, and white, in distinct clamps. 
Moat of the dealers in bulbs now sell hyacinths for beds in distinct colours 
and good bulbs at from three to four shillings a dozen, and single snow- 
drops rarely cost more than eighteen-pence a hundred. Five pounds' 
worth of sorted bulbs would make a grand show around the windows of 
a villa residence, and instead of voting the outlay a waste, the proprietor 
would probably resolve, long before they were out of bloom, to keep as 
many of them as possible for the next season, and then expend ten pounds 
instead of five, so much real enjoyment would his family have for so small an 
outlay. No garden should be without the winter aconite, E ran thus hiemalis, 
which can be purchased for six shillings a dozen, and there is nothing 
more cheerful in the whole catalogue of spring fiowers than the yellow 
blossoms it produces in profusion during January and February. 

The reason we call attention to this matter now is, that preparations 
may be made in time for planting bulbs in plenty, wherever the cultivators 
of villa gardens have a desire to enjoy their gardens in the eariy spring. 
There is no occasion for making composts, a liberal dressing of the borders 
with rotten dung is all that is necessary, and even this, where the soil is 
in good condition, may be dispensed with. Procure the bulbs early, and 
have all ready to plant as soon as the bedders begin to decline. If the 
clumps ore a foot apart they will have a good solid effect when in bloom, 
and with proper care in planting and taking up, all except the hyacinths 
will be useful the next and future seasons ; and if they have to be renewed 
eveay year their cost will be made up in the increasing value of the rest, 
for early tulips, crocuses, and snowdrops increase very rapidly, and the 
hyacinths will increase too if treated according to the directions for their 
management already given in these pages. 



THE FEENERY AT ABBEY GARDET^S, RAMSEY. 

This is one of the best out-door ferneries in the Midland counties, and is 
the work of our occasional correspondent, Mr. J. Hewlett, the gardener 
there. The fernery is cut through a shrubbery, in the form of a pit, so as 
to create a huge hollow suitable for ferns, which thrive best in a moist 
soil and shady position, and also to afford facilities for the production of 
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picturesque effects. Mere piles of rock and root-work planted with femer 
are always agreeable accessories in garden scenery ; but their obviously 
artificial character renders them at all times liable to severe criticism a» 
pretexts and shams ; but it is better, in most cases, where it is desired ta 
grow ferns in small gardens, that there should be subjects for ungenerous 
sarcasm than that the cultivator should go without ferns altogether, be- 
cause he cannot command space for extensive banks and hollows and the 
accompaniment of rock-work more closely imitating Nature than the 
miniature piles generally resorted to. Here, however, the plan adopted is 
such as to connect the obviously artificial with the apparently natural 
in a most agreeable and appropriate manner. The excavation is about 
180 feet in length, and the soil removed is thrown up to form the banks, 
ranging from 12 to 16 feet in height, and arranged in irregular windings 
and bays so as to afford suitable positions for groups of the most charac- 
teristic ferns. The fernery is approached by a walk, over which there are 
five arches, each 10 feet high. The first of these, at the entrance, is an 
iron arch of heavy design, opening by an iron gate, and festooned with 
hops. ITie second arch is of wire, and covered with convolvulus. The 
third arch is of stone, and forms a bridge across the chasm to connect the 
banks together on either side. The walls of this are covered with ivy^ 
The fourth arch is of wire, and covered with wild convolvulus. The fifth 
is stone, covered with ivy, and on the right of this is a waterfall which,, 
flowing into a recess in the lower part of the ground, supplies the con- 
ditions requisite for aquatic ferns and grasses, and gives a pleasing variety 
to the scene. The walk is irregular — in some places 30 feet in width, 
in others 6 feet. This, of course, causes the banks rising on each sid& 
from the walk to present a variety of features, and the narrowest part& 
being chosen for the arches, every arch commands a distinct and beautifal 
scene. Those portions of the banks that rise abruptly are kept up by means 
of rough blocks of stone and clinkers, which prevent any crumbling down 
of the earth upon the walk. The banks are planted with British ferns and 
flowering plants, and on the summits of the banks are masses of shrub,, 
polled ivy, rough arches of hops, and other masses of foliage, to shut in 
the scene, and while giving it seclusion, they contribute also to keep it 
shady, to the benefit of the ferns. The soil being not well adapted for 
ferns, a large quantity of good loam and leaf-mould was previously pre- 
pared for the purpose, and all the ferns were planted in this artificial soil 
— those preferring to be always moist at their roots being planted at the 
base of the banks or near the fiow of the water ; those on the banks hav& 
in most cases stones or clinkers placed roimd them to protect their crowns, 
as the banks being in some places very steep, there is always a liability 
to a crumbling of earth upon them. These also serve to keep the root& 
moist. 

In addition to the trees which fringe the summits, and break the con- 
tinuity of the banks, there are many distinct clumps formed of old hol- 
low trunks of trees, and most of the best specimen Athyrium, Osmunda, 
etc., are planted in tree roots in various positions in the widest parts of 
the walk ; these add much to the interest of the whole scene, and prevent 
any lingering appearance of formality. Jn fact, it was an object from the 
first to make the scene as much as possible like a natural dell, and now 
that mosses and other plants conmion to such places are beginning to ap- 
dear in plenty, that object may be said to be thoroughly realized. 
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The fernery is chiefly planted with species collected in the district. 
The most conspicuous and handsome species of ferns are Polypodium vul- 
gare, phegopteris, vulgare bifidum, a very handsome variety; Polystichium 
aculeatum, angulare, lonchitis; Lastrea filix-mas, diUtata, thelypteris^ 
spinulosa, cristata ; Osmunda regalis, grows j&nely near water, or on a 
damp and shady bank ; Scolopendrium vulgare, vulgare sagittifolium, and 
some other varieties ; Aaplenium adiantum nigrum, A. ruta muraida, a 
beautiful dwarf fern for planting among stone-work, or where it can root 
in old mortar ; Adiantum capillus veneris, or common maiden-hair, also 
suitable to grow on shady walls ; Pteris aquilinaj or common brake, this 
is planted in large quantity, and forms grand masses on the banks ; Blech- 
num spicant and Blechnum boreale are largely used on the fconiB of the 
rockeries next the walks, where th^ form beautiful spreading tufts. 

Among the flowering plants are Foxgloves ; Epilobium roseum^ a showy 
willow herb; double feverfew; Hypericum quadrangulum ; Oentaurea 
nigra ; Eupatorium cannabinum ; Cam]^anula rapunculus ; C. rotimdifolia ; 
Liaada vulgaris ; Achillea millefolia ; 3eabiosa arvensis ; Ajuga reptans^ 
the buf^le ; Sempervivum tectorum, tibue common house leek ; Eorago offici- 
nalis, tibe common borage ; 8pirea ulmaxaB^tib^ meadow sweet ; variegated 
sage; variegated thistle, Carduua marimsi^ Solanum dulcamara, the 
deadly nightshade ; Yinca major and mioor ; SogBubk aere and glaucum ; 
Saxi&aga graaulata, umbrosa, aaid csespitosa; C^nis spinosa, the rest 
harrow; Yerbascum nigrum, or bl .ck-rooted mullein; Lunaria biennis, or 
honesty ; Coronilla varia ; Jfechillea ptaarmijca floce pleno, the double sneeze- 
wort; Cardsonine prateiusis, the cuckoo flower; Cerastium tomentosum; 
He^eris maxronalis ; BbU^rnsiiB usnbellatus, Idie floweriag rush, grows well 
under the waterfall. JUise^iai clumps^ in peaitiona suiiteflt to their several 
habits, cowslips, primrooBft, violets, antirrhmuausF, rock and shining lych- 
nis, coluimbines in variety,v Lily of the valley, rock irosey. or. Cistus. These 
produce a gay effect amongst the fesBS, sand, aid all seasoaa^oi the year there 
are many ^eeies in bloom, so^ that the mewst h aibnugft ftuula/fiul and 
interesting. 
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Fob exhibition, and also for grand dis- 
play in liis rossrinm', Idie following are 
■well adapted. With the eatception of the 
White Bath (very hardy on Manetti), and 
CEillet Farfait, nnapproac'hed as a varie- 
gated rose, tliey aie all of iron constitot- 
tion. Moss — Gloire des Mousseuses, White 
Bath. Hybrid Provence — Blancliefleur, 
Princess Clementine. Hybrid China — 
General Jacqueminot, Madeline, Beanffre- 
mont. For Poles- Chenedole, Brennus, 
M. Plantier, Tricmplie de Ba>eux. Hy- 
brid Bonrbon — Paul Ricaiit, Ctupe d*Hebe, 
Charles Lawsou, Paul Peiras, Comtesse 
Mole, fine and ouite distinct; Charles 
Duval. For a Pole— Frederick II. Gal- 
licia— Ad^le Prevost, Cynthia, Kean, 
Boule de Nauteuil, Ohl, Napoleon, d'Agues- 



sean, Ha Tolopte, Triomphe de Janssens,. 
TranaoB Gonbault, W. Tell, Smioiiette,. 
(Eillet Parfait, Tricolor defr F&ndres. 
Damask — La Till^ de Brnxelies, BL Soet- 
mans. Alba^ — F. Parmentier, M, Andot^ 
the only true flesh ; La S^duisanto,.Queen 
of Denmark, Sophie d« Mar^illy.. Aus- 
trian — Persian Yellow, Barrisonii. These 
are pure yellows, and fit for decoration. I 
should be sorry to be without the roses 
just named ; they should be retained. 
How grandly have they bloomed in both 
my gardens ! how healthy do they look in 
the midst of many rain-sickened H. P.*s ! 
Moreover, they have this attribute — yon 
may hack them for bouquets day after day 
without doing them an injury. — Eev, W.P^ 
Rodclyffty in Chronicle. 
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BY BOBEBT SWSST, P.L.S. 
(Sxtraotedffom the first Volume of '^ Loudon^ s &ardenert? Magazine,**) 



Of all the genera of hothouse bulbs 
that are cultivated ia our gardens, 
none can vie with the beautiful genus 
Amaryllis, of which there are now 
numerous species, and also a great 
number of hybrid or mule productions 
in our collections, some or other of 
which are producing their splendid 
flowers all the year through. The 
mule plants are in general more hardy, 
and flower more readily, than the 
original species, which makes them 
very desirable. In the nursery of 
Mr. Col viU, a great quantity of hybrid 
productions have been raised from 
seeds, and several hundreds of them 
were in flower all through last winter 
and spring, which was occasioned by 
the following method ;— 'They had 
been grown in firames and pits all the 
summer ; and in autumn, when it be- 
came time to remove them to the hot- 
house, they were taken out of the 
pots, and the mould was all shook 
clean from their roots ; they were 
then laid on shelves in the house, and 
as the leaves and roots began to decay, 
they were cleared away, that they 
might not injure the bulbs. As soon 
as the bulbs became dry and hard, 
some of them began to show flower, 
and others continued to do so all the 
winter and spring, seldom being less 
than a hundred, sometimes two or 
three hundred in flower together, 
when scarcely any other plant was in 
bloom. As soon as they show for 
bloom they should be potted, and the 
sooner the better, as they draw up 
weak, and do not flower so well, if 
allowed. to remain too long after show- 
ing bloom; as soon as potted they 
must be placed in the hothouse, giving 
them but little water at first, but as 
the pots get filled with roots they 
will require a greater supply. The 
sorts that succeed best in turning out 
are, A. reginae, Johnsoni, crocata, 
acuminata, rutila, fulgina, psittacina, 
and yittata, and all the hybrids that 
have been produced from them. A. 
aulica, calyptrata, solandrseflora, and 



reticulata, do not like turning out so 
well, as it is their nature to continue 
growing all the year throilgh, and the 
hybrid productions from those partake 
of the nature of their parents. They 
only require to be kept dry a consi- 
derable time in their pots to make them 
flower, except any get sickly, or the 
mould gets sodden in their pots; they 
should then be laid by to dry for a 
considerable time, or they will be apt 
to rot. By laying the bulbs to dry 
in this way, a far greater number may 
be grown than could by any other 
means, as by their being laid to dry 
on shelves, other plants can be grown 
in the space that they would occupy 
if kept in pots. A. reticulata and 
striatifolia succeed best in light turfy 
loam, mixed with sand ; all the other 
sorts we find grow more freely in 
about one half light turfy loam, rather 
more than a third of white sand, and 
the rest turfy peat ; the use of the 
turfy soil is to keep it from binding 
or getting hard in the pots, which it 
will do if sifted fine ; the fibres in the 
turfy soil also keep it open, that the 
roots may pass readily through it ; 
the pots must also be well drained 
with potsherds, that the moisture may 
pass off readily, as nothing injures 
bulbs so much as to be sodden in the 
pots ; the roots are also very fond of 
running amongst the small potsherds* 
It is a very bad plan that ia generally 
adopted of placing a piece of fiat tile 
or potsheni over the hole at the 
bottom of the pot, for by that means, 
by continual watering, the hole gets 
as firmly closed as if corked up, and 
the water remains in the pot, sod- 
dening and souring the mould, and 
very often occasions the plant to rot. 
The better way is to lay a hollow^ 
piece of potsherd about half way " 
the hole, then to lay another pif 
two against it, and to fill up all : 
with a handful or two 
broken small, accordin 
the pot. 
I Seeds of this gei 
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most other bulbs, should be sown as 
poon as ripe, and when the youug 
blants are a few inches high, they must 
se potted off, either singly or several 
in one pot ; if a hotbed frame be ready 
to receive them, all the better, as they 
will grow much faster in frames than 
in the house ; as soon as their pots are 
filled with roots, shift them into larger 
ones, giving them three or four shitts 
in the course of the summer; they 
will then grow rapidly, and many will 
flower at twelve months old, par- 
ticularly any mules from A. reticulata 
or striatifolia. 

As the different species of Crinum 
and Pancratium continue growing at 
all seasons of the year, they will suc- 
ceed better to be kept in pots con- 
tinually, only shifting them occasion- 
ally into larger ones, as the others 
become filled with roots, for the more 
room the roots have to run, the finer 
the flowers will be ; and Crinum ama- 
bile, if grown in a large pot or tub, 
will produce its magaidcent and fra- 
grant flowers four times every year. 
They will all require occasionally to 
have the mould all shook from the 
roots, and the suckers taken off, or 
otherwise they will become unmanage- 
able. As they are of stronger and 
more vigorous growth than amaryllis, 
they will require rather a stronger 
soil; some good rich loam, mixed 



with nearly a third of sand, and a 
little peat to keep it open, is the best 
soil for the different species, also being 
careful to have the pots well drained 
withpotsherds ; and if any bulb should 
chance to be getting rotten, or have 
lost its roots, it must be dried in the 
way recommended for amaryllis. Any 
young plants that are wanted to grow 
fas% should also be placed in a hotbed 
frame or pit in summer, and as soon 
as one pot is filled with roots, it should 
be shifted into a larger one ; by that 
means they will soon become flower- 
ing plants. 

Hsemanthus multiflorus is a tender 
stove bulb, which requires a great 
heat, and particular care to grow and 
flower it well ; the same soil as re- 
commended for amaryllis is suitable 
to it, and bulbs that are fresh imported 
should be potted and placed in a hot- 
bed frame, but they will require very 
little water until they have made fresh, 
roots ; they will then need a frequent 
supply, but they will always require a 
warm situation in the hothouse, and 
care must be taken not to water them 
over the leaves, as it very frequently 
gets into their hearts and rots them ; 
one reason, we believe, of their gene- 
rally surviving so short a time jn most 
collections, which is the more to be 
regretted, as they are splendid flower- 
ing plants. 



THE CULTUEE OE aLOEIOSA SIJPEEBA, OE CLINOSTILIS 

SUPEEBA. 



This highly ornamental plant is a 
native of the East Indies ; and, like 
other intertropical plants, requires a 
strongly-marked seasonal treatment. 
As these remarks will be too late to 
assist or apply to the growth of the 
plant during the current season, I 
will begin with the period of rest. 
This usually takes place about the 
middle or end of October. As soon 
as the foliage and stems have decayed, 
the pot should be removed from the 
bark-bed and placed in a dry part of 
the house— an elevated shelf is the 
best — at a distance from the fire, as 
all the heat necessary at this time 
is just sufficient to preserve the earth 



about the tubers from damp. Another 
pot, one size larger, should be in- 
verted over it to prevent water or 
other moisture having access to the 
roots. A very great error is some- 
times committed in leaving the root 
to start in the same pot and soil it 
grew in the previous year. The plant 
naturally requires about six months' 
rest : consequently, should remain un- 
disturbed till about the middle of 
March ; when it should be shaken out 
of the old soil, taking care not to break 
them unless nature has shown where 
it is practicable to separate them 
easily. The soil used for repottins^ 
should be composed of about equu 
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parts good sound loam and peat or 
heath-mould of good quality. The 
pots to be suited to the size of the 
root — those about six inches over are 
usually employed ; and here it must 
be explained, the shoot for the ensuing 
year being formed at the base of the 
new tuber, in repotting the root should 
be inverted, placing the bottom up- 
wards, or otherwise it has to struggle 
through the whole mass of earth con- 
tained in the pot, which it often fails 
in doing. In potting, therefore, the 
base of the tuber should be kept just 
above the surface of tho earth in the 
pot, from whence as soon as it begins 
to grow it will emit fresh roots into 
the soil below ; it should be plunged 
into the bark bed of a stove or vinery. 



or placed in a cucumber frame, with a 
temperature of about 70'. But little 
water is required at first, which should 
be increased as the plant grows. 
About the end of April, if growing 
strongly, another shift may be given ; 
placing it this time in a large pot, with 
a soil similar to that before recom- 
mended, at the same time securing a 
perfect drainage. The plant will now 
grow rapidly, and may be trained in 
any desirable form, tlenty of water 
should be given during the summer, 
with occasional syringing overhead. 

With this treatment an abundant 
supply of its brilliant flowers and 
healthy roots at the same time are 
certain to be obtained. 

J. T. Beucb. 



THE PANSY. 



One of the greatest triumphs of hy- 
bridization has been achieved in the 
case of the heart's- ease, or pansy ; 
a fact which may easily be demon- 
strated by instituting a comparison 
between the "Viola tricolor," or 
common fleld pansy, and the hybrid 
varieties exhibited at the summer 
shows, or any of the splendid va- 
rieties to be found in the numerous 
collections of this favourite flower. 
The grand stimulating causes, to 
which may be traced the rapid pro- 
gress towards perfection which, dur- 
ing the last ten years, has been so 
visible in the pansy, are, unquestion- 
ably, the competition and rivalry ex- 
cited and cherished by the institution 
of Floricultural Societies throughout 
the kingdom. It is idle to suppose 
that the high prices asked and ob- 
tained for certain specimens of the 
pansy, possessing the desirable quali- 
ties of shape, colour, size, etc., would 
have been generally gjiven, except for 
the purposes of exhibition, because 
for border ornament many varieties 
which to the exhibitor are worthless, 
are more appropriate than those which 
are purchased at a high price for ex- 
hibition. While, on the other hand, 
it is equally certain that, had the 
maximum price of the pansy been 
that usually demanded for mere bor- 



der varieties, the assiduity, persever- 
ance, and skill, by the exercise of 
which the pansy has been elevated to 
its present standing, would not have 
been expended on its cultivation. 

But while so much has been 
eflected in the way of improvement, 
a great deal yet remains to be done, 
ere we dare hope to see a pansy which 
in every point will bear the rigid 
scrutiny of a thorough judge. So 
many concurrent circumstances are 
requisite to a perfect pansy, that, in 
my opinion, all which have as yet 
presented themselves are more or 
less defective. If, indeed, we judge 
by comparison with older varieties, 
we shall be struck with the compara- 
tive perfection of many recent ones ; 
but if we form in our mind the model of 
a perfect pansy, we shall find the best 
in existence fall short of our standard. 
What is gained in size is often lost in 
shape ; or if these qualities are both 
present, a defective arrangement of 
colour, a confused eye, or a crampled 
edge is apparent, to counterbalance 
any superiority that the flower may 
otherwise possess. 

Florists are pretty generally agreed 
on the qualities which are desirable in 
a pansy ; the following hints upon the 
subject may, however, be interesting 
and usefid to some of our readers :*— 
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The firsfc and most important quality 
ifl shape or form ; this is perfect, when 
a pencil drawn round the outer edges 
of the petals would describe, on 'a 
sheet of paper, a perfect circle. The 
second desideratum is a due propor- 
tion between the several petals. Not 
unfrequently the shape of a pansy 
may be tolerably circular, while, 
nevertheless, the lower petal or lip, 
or even the upper petals, are dispro- 
portionably small or large. The eye 
must be our guide in determining 
this point of qualification ; and let it 
ever be borne in mind that, in the 
lower petal, a depth and width pro- 
portionate to the back and centre 
Petals are essential to perfection, 
'erhaps the next points m import- 
ance are, flatness of the petals and 
smoothness of the edge. When the 
petals curl up it is a great defect, and 
rough jagged edges are sufficient to 
condemn any flower which is tried by 
the full standard of perfection. The 
arrangement of colours now remains 
to be considered; and if, in addition 
to the points already enumerated, this 
be satisfactory, in our judgment the 

Sansy is perfect. Size 3S of course a 
esideratum ; and without a certain 
proportion of this quality, a pansy is 
quite valueless to the exhibitor ; but 
certainly this quality is not essential 
to the perfection of the flower. A 
small pansy may be as perfect a flower 
as a larger one— the size of the latter 
being an additional and invaluable 
excellence, and not a fundamental 
constituent of its perfection ; just as 
the person of a small man may pre- 
sent a model of the human form in its 
highest perfection ; but, nevertheless 
the additional stature and bulk of 
another, united with an equal propor- 
tion of parts, may invest him with 
imdeniable superiority. 

With regard to the arrangement 
of colour, it must, upon all hands, be 
admitted, that much, if not the whole 
depends on taste. We are quite of 
opinion that uniformity of ground 
colour is highly desirable, although 
seldom attained except in the lighter 
varieties bred from Thomson's Vic- 
toria and flowers of that class. An 
equal distribution of colour is also 
muek to be desired, and many a va- 



riety is comparatively of little valae, 
because there is not a Pnfficiency of 
colour in the centre and lower petals 
to correspond with the richness of the 
upper petals ; this imparts an appear- 
ance of poverty to the flower, which 
detracts greatly from its merit. The 
lines of me eye should in every case 
be clear, rich, and full. In our large 
dark flowers the eye is almost in- 
variably defective; and a few rich 
mulberry, maroon, plum, and oth«r 
dark flowers, with a clear white 
ground and a thorough-bred Victoria 
eye, are greatly to be desired. It is 
scarcely necessary to remark, that 
clearness, vividness, and intensity 
are the grand desiderata in the co- 
lours themselves. 

With respect to the culture of 
the pansy, we may remark that the 

fiansy thrives beat in a strong rich 
oam, not a stiff* retentive soil, but 
sandy and well drained. On such a 
soil out little manure is necessary, 
and perhaps a little exhausted tan may 
be K>und more congenial to the plant 
than a rich manure, which would 
excite an unnatural and straggline^ 
growth, with proportionally small 
blooms. A dry gravelly soil is per- 
haps the most uncongenial; and we 
should recommend, under such cir- 
cumstances, that the natural soil 
should be removed to the depth of & 
foot or eighteen inches ; the bottom 
and sides of the pit well lined with 
clay, and then filled with good virgin 
loam of the desired quality. The 
usual time for dividing and planting 
out is the end of September and the 
month of October. But where a suc- 
cession of bloom is desired, we would 
recommend that a stock of young 
plants, reared from cuttings — whidi 
are always preferable to the divisions 
of the old plants — be kept in pots and 
planted out at various seasons ; say 
October, March, and June. For the 
first planting choose a warm sheltered 
border ; for the second, a free open 
space ; and for the June planting, 
select a shady border, where the 
plants, without being under the drip 
of trees, will be shaded by their 
foliage from the intense and burning 
rays of the sun. 

If the circumstances of soil and 
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flitaatioii are thus favourable, the 
pans^ may be retained in bloom dur- 
ing eight months in every twelve, and 
wm produce its beautiful flowers with 
a very moderate share of attention. 
In conclusion, I may perhaps, as a cul- 
tivator of tbe pansy, be excused, if I 
briefly state the reasons which induce 
me to think that, of all the florist 
flowers, excepting perhaps the gera- 
nium, which is a greenhouse plant, 
the pansy merits the most extensive 
patronage. And flrst, it is easy of 
cultivation; secondly, its blooming 
season is greatly prolonged. The 
tulip, ranunculus, pink, carnation, etc., 
are difficult of culture and very un- 



certain, often disappointing the most 
assiduous care ; and when brought to 
perfection, we are scarcely aware of 
their presence before they prepare to 
depart. And even the dahlia, whose 
constitution flts it for a prolonged 
season of blooming, is so susceptible 
of cold, that in our climate it is often 
cut down ere it has arrived at its full 
perfection. . Far different is it with 
the pansy, which amply repays the 
comparatively small amount of care 
and expense bestowed upon it, by 
a long-continued succession and re- 
dundant profusion of its beautiful 
flowers. 

John Hbnchmak. 



A EU8UMJS OF THE ROSE SEASOK 



Sxperientia docet — experience does 
it, as we used to construe at my old 
grammar school. The summer rose 
season has gone by, and in rose grow- 
ing, as in other sublunary pursuits, 
time too often gives us reason to mo- 
dify previous opinion. I do not know 
whether it has been owing to the pe- 
culiarweather we have passed through, 
or whether the experience of others 
corresponds with my own, but I am 
sorry to say thac I must this year re- 
port imfavourably of many of my former 
favourites. Some of them I shall en- 
tirely discard to make room for expe- 
rimenting upon fresh varieties, and to 
some I shall give a further trial before 
banishing them from the rosery. 

In making the following resume I 
shall specify, in classes, those which 
have done absolutely well, and they 
wiU be found to afford a beautiful 
little collection, whether for the pur- 

5 OSes of the garden, or for exhibition, 
'o begin with 'I'eas. I have been as 
surprised as delighted with my suc- 
cess in these beautiful roses. Gr. de 
Dijon, Deroniensis, M. Villermoz, 
A. Oger, Homere, Madame J. Hal- 
phin, and Viscoratesse de Cazes have 
been altogether excellent. The lattsr, 
of which I have two (own roots), has 
been very free and good, though 
usually, I believe, considered some- 
what tender. I have seen some good 



standards of it too. Noisettes are, 
A. Vibert, America, La Biche, and 
Narcisse — the last, by the way, is much 
superior to C. Forestier, especially 
for us townsmen. 

Bourbons : Malmaison, Comice de 
Seine et Marne, G-eorge Cuvier, Mare- 
schal du Palais, a strong climber, much 
like Paxton, and George Peabody, 
have been very good, though Mal- 
maison has not always opened well, 
owing to the weather and want of 
heat. George Peabody is a dwarf 
grower on its own roots, but a very 
free bloomer, and of a very nice hue. 

It is the hybrid perpetuals, how- 
ever, that must always form the 
piece de resistance of the rose gar- 
den. Those that have done the best 
are as follow: — Aona Alexieff*, Al- 
phonse Karr, Anna de Diesbach, Cha- 
brillant, Madame de Cambaceres, one 
of the best roses for every good pur- 
pose that we know; the General, 
Jules, Madame Knorr (Madame not 
Madmlle.), E. Verdier, M. Domage, 
superb ; Ravel, Senateur Vaisse, Sou- 
venir de L. Gower, M. Laffay, and 
Victor Verdier. I would add the 
Geant, but he comes too small. 

The following have done fairly :— 
Admiral Nelson, a capital pillar rose j 
Duchess of Norfolk, Marie Dauvesse^ 
Madame Van Houtte, Belle de Bourg 
la Eeine, F. Arago, Maria Portemer^ 
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Lanzezeur, Prince Leon, T. de TEr- 
position, very well ; M. Vidot, flowers 
small ; T. de Paris, good in all but the 
colour, which has been many shades 
too light ; and W. Jesse. Bourbons : 
Apolline, Bouquet de Flore, Lord 
Palmerston (P a Bourbon), and Aurora 
du Guide. As I have more than 
one hundred sorts, I must pass over 
those which have only been amongst 
the mediocrities. 

The failures, alas ! must include 
many varieties of good repute. 
Alexandrine Bachmeteff, Auguste 
Mie, Louise Odier, Jaques Laffitte, 
Wm. Griffiths, Mount Carmel, Ma- 
dame Campbell, Ardoise de Lyon, 
and Cardinal Patrizzi. The last has 
done particularly ill, worse than any 
except Louis XIV., which has been 
most vile. A few small mouldy 
balls, with a tow-like tuft in the cen- 
tre, is all I have had from it ; indeed 
I have come to the conclusion that 
imder the best conditions it is an 
overrated rose. I like F. Arago much 
better. 

Of the newer sorts, novelties, and 
those which call for special remark, I 
must first comment upon E. Appert. 
The growth and foliage of this variety 
is superb. I have it on its own roots, 
and on the Manetti, and one way 
aeems as good as the other, but it 
has not yet given me a single bloom ; 
whether I shall get a rush late in 
autumn I cannot say, but this be- 
haviour is much like that of a summer 
rose which has come blind. B. C. 
Guillot grows nicely, but is, I fear, 
tender on its own roots — indeed most 
new Bourbons are so. Washington 
has not done much at present. Due 
de Cazes, T. d*Amiens, Jean Bart, and 
Terre Noir I must give another sea- 
son. They were, of course, small 



plants out of pots ; turned out late 
I have not yet had much chance of 
proving their quality. Terre Noir, I 
think, wiU be one of our best very 
dark roses. Santhenay also appears 
to be very shy. M. Furtado I will 
not try ; it is too La Eeine-like, and I 
fear will not open well. Of the va- 
rieties of 1862 1 have seen nearly all, 
some 60 or 70 sorts, and have experi- 
mented my self on the following . They 
are all on the Manetti, as most novel- 
ties must be, and were fine specimens 
of the superior manner in which the 
Messrs. Fraser turn out their new 
varieties, being of a good size to be- 
gin with: — AlphonseDamazin, darker 
than described in the catalogue, as is 
also Maurice Bemardin, though, in the 
forcing house, when I first saw it, it 
was a brilliant vermilion ; Beauty of 
Waltham (Wm. Paul's), a good 
grower, will make a townsman; 
Charles Lefebvre, Triomphe de Caen, 
a fine grower and a splendid colour, 
at least} to my thinking ; Col. Cam- 
briels, vigorous grower ; L. Parzins, 
white — how badly we want a real, 
good, perpetual white! Madame 
Batin, Mareschal Yaillant, very fine 
grower ; Souvenir de Comte Cavour, 
the same ; and Viscomte Vigier. All 
these I know to be good ; they all 
appear to do well with me, but 1 must 
try them another season before I can 
finally recommend them. 1 namie 
them here that cultivators may look 
out for them in their autumnal trips 
to the rose nurseries, which they 
ought now to be thinking about, to 
mark the plants they wish to have in 
N ovember. ** It is the early bird that 
gets the worm," the old proverb says, 
and it is the early purchaser that gets 
the pick of the rose beds. 

Homerton, Aug. 15. Pbiob. 



NOTES ON NEW EOSES. 



If one fact has been made more evi- 
dent than another by the rose shows 
of the past season, it is that, at pre- 
sent, size is accounted as the nrst 
point of merit in a new rose. No 
matter how great its deficiencies in 



other respects, bigness and beauty 
appear to be considered identical in 
the eyes of the judges; so that a 
brewer's nightcap gathered into folds 
with a good sized marigold tacked into 
ihe centre, would be a tolerable re- 
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presentation of tlie st jle of flower 
our modern censors delight to honour. 
Seriously, for the future position and 
progress of the rose, it is time to pro- 
test against this craving after mere 
monstrosity ; for the result must be 
the sacrifice of symmetry, and even 
colour and character, as is shown by 
too many of our most perfect varieties 
when forced into an unnatural size. 
Another result will be, that many of 
the most beautifal of our present 
varieties wiU be thrown out of cul- 
tivation, and their loss will not be 
appreciated till too late to recover 
them. It must not be forgotten, also, 
that this apparent bigness in exhibi- 
tion flowers is very disadvantageous 
to the amateur, who, when he has the 
varieties in his own garden, where 
perhaps the soil and climate are not 
the most favourable for culture, finds 
the giant he admired dwindled to a 
dwarf, and perhaps blames the nur- 
seryman who supplied him for send- 
ing inferior plants. This is particu- 
larly the case with new dark roses, 
which invariably come smaller than 
the blooms at shows, where they are 
exhibited with every adventitious 
means of cultivation the art of the 
grower can supply. Nurserymen are 
scarcely to be olamed for this so much 
as the censors, who ought to dis- 
qualify every new variety that is not 
tnoroughly distinct and symmetrical, 
particularly in the centre. It is much 
to be desired that some means could 
be adopted to check the wholesale 
importation of rubbish we receive 
annually from the French raisers. It 
must be a serious risk, and often loss, 
for such growers as Mr. William 
Paul, Messrs. Wood and Son, the 



Messrs. Fraser, etc., etc., who are 
obliged to invest every year a heavy 
sum for fifty or sixty varieties from 
France, on the mere speculation that 
some half dozen may turn out worthy 
additions to the catalogues, the rest 
of the introductions never being asked 
for a second season. Accordingly 
they deserve every support for their 
enterprise, which, amiast many fail- 
ures, secures the few real advances 
upon previous perfection, which sea- 
son after season are added to our rose 
lists. 

I would just remind cultivators 
that now is the time to begin to look 
out for autumnal blooming varieties. 
I would say to such, make a day 
out, and go to some first-rate estab- 
lishments, such as those I have named 
above. There you will not only see 
the choicest collections of established 
favourites, but the novelties also, 
which you will not find at second- 
rate nurseries, and so be made au 
courant with the rose lore of the day. 
There are some few of very recent 
flowers worthy of being added to even 
limited collections, whether in the 
country or the suburbs. I do not 
know a greater treat to the floral en- 
thusiast, or a greater "distraction" 
from the cares of every- day life, than 
a trip to one of these first-class nur- 
series, when the pleasures of travel- 
ling through the fresh air, and amidst 
rural scenery, are enhanced by the 
display of gems that awaits the ter- 
mination of the journey, where high 
keeping and artistic arrangement add 
increased attractions to the beauties 
of Nature. Peioe. 

Homerton, Aug, 15, 1862. 






THE FEIENDS OF MY TOFTH, WHEEE AEE THEY ? 



I don't want to be thought ill-tem- 
pered, morose, ignorant, stupid, or 
cynical, but I can't help feeling an 
occasional touch of pity for many of 
my friends who are just now enjoying 
their gardens. To be sure if they do 
enjoy them, that is the very purpose 
gardens are for, and I might find it dif- 
ficult to make out a case for pity. Per- 



haps there is somewhat of prejudice at 
the bottom of it,but I hate the bedding 
system in private gardens because it 
almost maKCS an end of gardening 
altogether. I can enjoy the endless 
repetitions of scarlet and yellow and 
blue, and blue and yellow and scarlet 
at the Crystal Palace, Eegent's Park, 
Kensington, and other places planned 
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especially for the excitements of holi- 
days, but I get weary of it in private 
gardens, and I see plainly that their 
possessors barter away solid and sub- 
stantial pleasures for a momentary 
glitter, which often disappoints them, 
and certainly leaves the ground a 
dreanr blank during seven or eight 
months of the year. Of course, I 
know people have a right to do as 
they please, and, by the same rule, as 
I mean no offence, let me criticise 
&eely, and avow my belief that the 
bedding system is carried to extrava- 



Eractice of gardeners ; they cram ihear 
ouses full of geraniums and verbenas 
and have no room left for subjects 
that really demand skill to manage 
them, so that mowing grass, and the 
management of bedders are at last the 
beginning and end of their practice. 
But I have another objection, and 
first answer me this question : Does 
the whole pleasure of a garden consist 
in the spectacle of badly assorted 
colours during July, August, and Sep- 
tember; say for instance, red and 
yellow in close proximity with dots 
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gant limits in nearly all the private 
gardens in the suburbs of the metro- 
polis. But I shall give my reasons. 
In the first place, it generally disap- 
points its ]jatrons, because they can- 
not proportion their colours, and with 
such taste, nor keep their beds in such 
perfect order as they see the planting 
m the great gardens. These results 
are owing to want of skill and want 
of labour; for the most part they copy 
each other, and, in the main, violate 
openly the very severe laws on which 
the bedding system is founded. Ano- 
ther evil is, that it circumscribes the 



of white and blue thrown in by acci- 
dent P You say " no," and you deny- 
that your headers are "badly as- 
sorted ; " but you will admit tltis, 
that the tendency of the bedding 
system is to circumscribe the plea- 
sures of the garden to mere colour and 
to a brief season— there, you have ad- 
mitted quite enough. Now, you have 
in that set of beds somewhere about 
three thousand plants, and there are 
but ten distinct kinds in all! Now, 
suppose the three thousand plants 
were all different, ay, what would 
you think of that for an interesting 
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garden, gomething fresh erery day 
— three thousand distinct forms, all 
sorts of shades of colour in flower and 
foliage, and three thousand stories to 
be told about the native place of each 
and in whose honour it was named, 
and its relationship to the rest of the 
yegetable kingdom. Now, to speak 
the plain truth, Vm an enthusiast about 
the bedding system, and that makes 
me touchy when I see it abused, or 
carried out too extravagantly for the 
size of the garden and the means of 
its proprietor. What pleasure is it to 



bunch of wild poppies in those dingy- 
borders where long neglect has marked 
out the contrast between the race after 
fashion and the steady walk in the way 
of comfort and knowledge, I should 
have a prettier dream than will visit 
me sometimes when I've stared at 
scarlet and yeUow till my eyes ached, 
and all my senses of hearing and 
smelling and tasting were like so 
many eves all bloodshot, with the 
blaze of geraniums and a blinding 
sun. Then, indeed, the only comfort 
was to wake up out of a nightmare of 
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me, think you, to ask me to see your 
garden, when I turn my eyes from 
the beds to the borderg and find you 
are like the King of Bonny, out at 
heels and elbows, yet decked with 
tinsel and feathers. I see plainly that 
all your strengih is expended in fur- 
nishing those beds, and all the rest of 
your garden is as meagre and miser- 
able as a leg of mutton on the fourth 
day of its coming to table. It is at 
such times I sitch within myself, " The 
fiieuds of my youth, vihere are they P" 
and echo answers, ** Where are they ! " 
If I were to catch sight of a little 



mowing-machines, and peep down, in 
the gray dawn, to a little hollow, 
shelving and sloping down to a green 
dimple, and count a hundred species 
of grasses, all in knots and tufts and 
tassels ; six-and-twenty species of di- 
anthus, with their white and rose and 
ruby blossoms, sprinkled about them 
like favours of the fairies; a dozen 
arenarias; thirty campanulas, which 
seemed to jingle their bells as the 
cool 'breezes of -the morning swept 
amongst them, as if it loved to kiss 
the edges of their cups that had taken 
the stain of the blue sky and the drift 
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of the nntrod snow. Had I not tiiese 
endless species of Biitish geranium, 
some wim blooms a thousand-fold 
more beautiful than all jrour scarlets, 
for what can surpass striatum in the 
pattern of its lines, like the threads 
of a spider's-web dyed by the sun- 
beams, and woven into kirtles for 
the good people that liye in the 
honied shelter of the wild flowers? 
And as the day broadens, PhoBbus 
shoots his fiery shafts athwart the 
thymy hillocks that begin to purple 
on the horizon yonder, and that I 
could smell the fragrance of in the 
heavy dew, when the dawn was in its 
first trembling — when the sim, I say, 
darts across the bronzy upland, a few 
horizontal streaks of gold, and russet, 
and purple, do I not get a view of 
the tall tufts of Lythrum and Epilo- 
bium that rustle gently in the damp- 
est parts of the green dingle, where 
the land rises again into banks co- 
vered to the top with nature's dar- 
lings that I have brought home one 
by one, day by day, for years, until I 
am at the antipodes of mv frieud 
with his three thousand bedders ; for 
here are three thousand species and 
varieties, each capable of telling me 
a tale of its original whereabouts and 
history, from the snapdragons yonder 
on the gray limestone, that whisper 
huskily of the dead past, to the 
pretty forget-me-not on the edge of 
the misty pool, that gives me some 
thoughts for the future. If you were 
to shut me up in a dark prison-house, 
where neither sunshine nor flowery 
odours, nor any of the comforts of 
life that Grod has added to the plain 
necessities of food and drink, were 
accessible, I should think of my 
banks and dells, my ferns, my 
grasses, my spring flowers, and my 
collections of hardy ericas, that are 
now blooming in pots in their own 
native soil, brought from the hills for 
their comfort and well being, and I 
could be happy in memory, though 
the victim of nersecution for daring 
to utter a word against the follies of 
the bedding system. 

Ah, friends of my youth, I have 
ye about me. Here, in this sunny 
autumn, I have in the wet loam, 
amongst grasses and ferns that love 



the moisture, Lythrum roseum, sali- 
caria, tomentosum, and virgatum, 
their purple spikes glowing like the 
rare colours of wondrous autumn 
sunsets. Close by are the wiEow 
herbs, Epilobium angustissimum, and 
Dodons, both delicate purple, and 
album, snowy white. The geraniums 
on the dry sunny banks are mostly 
in fuU beauty. Albidum, with tah 
clusters of white flowers, and anga- 
losum, lovely blue, are just out of 
bloom; but Lancastriense, pretty 
tufbs of dark green leaves and blush 
flowers, pratense pleno, double blue, 
retusum, single blue, striatum, deli- 
cate striped, not elegant in foliage, 
but the flowers unsurpassed for deli- 
cate markings, and Wallichianum, 
red — these are in full beauty, and 
though the showiest of the race, I do 
not despise the smallest of the cranes- 
bills, with their elegant leafage and 
little lilac and rosy flowers, like jewels 
set amongst them, and blushing too 
oft unseen. Here rises the tall spike 
of Aconitum autumnale, just showing 
its purple ; there is the snowy thyr- 
sus of Achillea alpina, white as the 
driven snow ; Anemone Japonica, 
with its rosy purple blooms, is as gay 
as the best of your greenhouse exo- 
tics. The Asters are coming into 
their full splendour. A. fulvis, with 
its million copper>coloured blossoms, 
edged with white, and at nightfall 
like a pyramid of glittering silver, its 
darker hues being then lost, and its 
white intensified; elegans, again, pure 
white; Nova Aiigliae, rosy puiple; 
and speciosa, bluish purple, and fine 
spikes of flowers. I shall never have 
done if I attempt to carry you 
through the list, and I will not weary 
you, for I know you want to get out 
m the garden amongst the red, the 
yellow, the blue, the blue, the yellow, 
and the red. But what do you say 
about spring flowers P Do you mean 
to plant crocuses, snowdrops, and 
hyacinths? Well, plant a few of 
the pretty herbaceous pets as welL 
You know Dielytra spectabilis, the 
loveliest of the hardy herbaceous 
plants. Here is Dielytra cucullaria, 
with pretty white blossoms tipped 
with yellow. Do have it. You wiU 
never repent. Will you add also 
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B. eximia for its sliowy red blossoms, 
that begin in June and hold on till 
the end of August ? Do you know 
the relatives of these, Corydalis bul- 
bosa, lutea, nobilis, and speciosa — 
lovely plants, each worth a dozen 
geraniums, and rare indeed in these 
days of sameless repetitions? Once 
more remember the creamy and 
snowy flowers of Thalictrium. Here 
is anemonoides, the perfection of 
grace and purity, and one of the few 
gems that keep company with Iberis 
sempervivum, and the first blooms of 
Alyssum saxatile and Aubrietia pur- 
purea. These four last-named plants 
are the best of all the spring flowers, 
and if we had the snowy Iberis only, 
we need not be dreary in the opening 
of the spring. If you were to see 



my clumps of it on the fironts of 
rockeries, one mass of glittering white 
blossoms eighteen inches and two 
feet across, and the tufts as green all 
winter as the new-mown grass in 
May, you would grow it for your 
bedding work, and have miles of it 
if you had the room, and skill enough 
to nip off* its green shoots now^ and 
stick them in the open ground under 
bell-glasses to root in their own 
way, and make you strong plants 
without another moment's trouble. 
But I will not weary you more 
this time. Turn the matter over in 
your mind now that the bedders 
have the best of the argument primes 
facie, and I think you will be inclined 
to agree with 

FiDO FlDBS. 



THE BEDDERS OF THE SEASON. 



Thb grandest display of bedders 
among the great gardens near Lon- 
don is, as usual, at the Crystal Palace. 
The Kensington Gardens is gay 
enough, but the confusion of flowers 
and polychrome beds — the first very 
bright, and the second very dull — is 
not in our view of the matter favour- 
able to the spread of good taste or 
very creditable to the society. Mr. 
Eyles is so well known to be a master 
of floral compositions, and, as would 
be expected, there are here some fine 
examples of colouring, but there are 
so many glaring defects, that neither 
Mr. Eyles nor any one else can ob- 
viate, with such a plan to deal as Mr. 
ISTesfield's, that the pleasure of sur- 
veying the bedding patterns is not to 
be enjoyed without alloy. The lead- 
ing plants are Crystal Palace gera- 
nium, Brilliant, Cottage Maid, all the 
good old nosegays, and a few very 
bad new ones, Calceolaria aurea flori- 
bunda, Tropseolum elegans, and Tri- 
omphe de Hyris, Blue Lobelia, Pur- 
ple King verbena, and Cerastium 
tomentosum. If we were to attempt 
to describe the planting we should 
require much space, and without 
coloured plans the description would 
not be of much value. But it will be 
information to many that petunias 
are not used at all, and wisely so; 



that there are some charming beds of 
the Phlox Drummondi Kadowitz, 
the best tender annual we have for 
bedding, and that there is a new 
variety of Atriplex called coccinea^ 
which has more red and less purple 
in its tone than the ordinary form of 
the purple orach. This variety is a 
selected seedling of the purple orach 
sent up from the country by a private 
gentleman, who does as all our readers 
ought to do, that is, he propagates 
only from the best types in a set of 
plants, so as to improve the race in- 
stead of allowing it to degenerate- 
Another novelty is Mr. Veitch'a 
Amaranthus melancholicus ruber, 
which is at the disposal of the public 
at last, and here it makes two beds of 
very striking appearance in the two 
triangular patterns in the centre of 
the garden. 

At the Crystal Palace the boldest 
style of planting ever devised is that 
on the main walk, which divides the 
terraces by a line parallel with the 
front of the palace. Here the oblong 
beds have three rows of Crystal 
Palace along the centre, two rows of 
Christine on each side, and a broad 
margin all round of Tropseolum ele- 
gans. The circular beds are of Pur- 
?le King verbena, and Cerastium. 
f you can picture a long line made 
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up of scarlet, rose, and orange-scarlet, 
broken at regular intervals by purple 
and silver, yon will agree with ns that 
the style is bold ; if you have seen 
them for yourself you must certainly 
have a vivid recollection of their in- 
tense colouring. The sunk panels at 
each end of the npper terrace glow 
as usual in scarlet and yellow, 
the plants being Christine, Cerise, 
Crystal Palace, yellow calceolaria, 
and Flower of the Day edging. The 
chain pattern has variegated Alyssum 
for its main feature. The rosery is 
in a new ptyle of planting in loops, 
and nothing could be more successful. 
There are some novelties and some 
novel combinations. The beds on the 
semicircle in the centre of the terrace, 
are edged with a new lobelia called 
Paxtoniana, large flowers in which 
white predominates, and with bright 
blue u|)per petals. This is a charm- 
ing thing, and will be in demand 
whenever it is allowed to go into the 
hands of the trade. Foliage plants 
Lave been almost kicked out of the 
plans of Mr. Gordon this year. In 
the semicircle are two beds to corre- 
spond as a pair, one is planted with 
rows of Perilla and Cineraria mari- 
tima, and the result is the most melan- 
•choly picture ever seen in a flower 
bed. The match bed is the new 
Coleus Verschaffelti and the silvery 
Cineraria, and this is a beautiful com- 
bination ; the Coleus having: a rich 
warm crimson tone, so different to 
the blackish bronze of the perilla. 
You will, perhaps, remember that we 
said when perilla flrst appeared, that 
alone with any white leaved plant it 
had a funereal aspect. Go and see 
these beds, and say if the dictum was 
just. Petunias have been literally 
useless at the Crystal Palace this 
season, and fortunately thev have not 
been largely planted. There is a 
poor bed of Shrubland rose in the 
semicircle, and a much poorer one 
of the double petunia Inimitabilis, 
which has scarcely opened a good 
bloom the whole of this cold season. 
"Verbenas have done well generally, 
and a new use has been made of the 
pretty alpine-looking Imperatrice 
Eugenie, namely, to carpet the 
ground of beds planted with Golden 



Chain and other variegated gera- 
niums, and the effect is rich and 
substantial. The best scarlet gera- 
niums there are Crystal Palace, At- 
traction, Brilliant, and Cottage Maid. 
You will find a bed of Attraction on 
the outer ring of the rose mount, on 
the side towards the great basin, and 
if you do not know it, look for a plain 
leaved scarlet, one degree more robust 
in habit than Tom Thumb, and a 
mass of close trusses of the most 
clear and glowing scarlet, say just 
twice as good as the best bed of Tom 
Thumb vou ever saw. Close by is 
a bed of Brilliant, deeper in tone and 
inexpressibly rich. 

B/Cporting from home T make men- 
tion again of the Lobelia Kermesina, 
sent out by Messrs. Carter this season, 
and referred to in May last. I put 
out a rooted inch of^it the first week 
of May among my trial plants on a 
bank. It grew like the best of the 
speciosa strain, close and tufty, soon 
began to bloom, and looked poor, the 
blossoms then were pale lilac. By 
the second week in June it had spread 
into a tuft four inches over, was 
smothered with blossom of a lively 
purple crimson, and since that date 
it has grown and bloomed even more 
freely than the best of the blue lobe- 
lias used for edgings, remarkably 
close and neat in h^it, and altogether 
novel in its appearance. On this 
23rd of August it is in full splendour, 
the tuft a foot across, and the colour 
apparently a shade richer than during 
the month of June, probably owing 
to the more liberal sunshine it has 
had of late. If I had to bed largely, 
either for my own pleasure or to 
gratify an employer, I would have a 
tolerable good line from that same 
plant next year, and thereby create a 
sensation. Manage by all means to 
see it, even if you buy a plant this 
season, that you may make up your 
mind whether to use it next year, and 
in what sort of combinations. I ima- 
gine it would tell well in front of 
dwarf calceolarias, or better, perhaps, 
if mixed plant for plant with tne 
ordinary form of L. speciosa, or the 
darker blue of ramosoides. 

Another of my novelties is trop»- 
olum Crystal Palace Gem; and a 
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gem it is of the first water; say 
Triomphe de Hyris with two shades 
of colour removed, so as to tone down 
the yellow to pale straw, and the spots 
to brownish buflf, but the habit is like 
the Tom Thumb race of tropseolum, 
and it forms a round close tuft like a 
daisy, and is all over fiowers; a most 
delicate and cheerful bedding plant, 
requiring no stopping or trimming or 
removal of leaves to show the blooms. 
Now I come to something extra choice. 
Mr. Veitch sent me a pair of his new 
Mimulus cupreus this season for trial. 
I let them fiower in their starving 
thumb pots, then turned them out on 
the same bank as the rest, and there 
they have done wonders. The plant 
IS the dwarfest and neatest of ail the 
species of mimulus, and it makes a 
close-growing tuft as large as your 
hand, and throws out from every joint 
blossoms of the true mimulus type, 
each the size of a shilling, and the 
colour — not cupreus, no, that is not 
the word, but the colour of burnished 
copper, held in the light of a red flame, 
or with one shade of red washed 
over the proper hue of the copper. 
This lovely plant has kept company all 
the season with that wretched thing 
Agatheacelestis var., which i warned 
our readers not to speculate in too 
boldly, and now advise them not to 
touch at all if they have abstained 
hitherto, and to throw away if they 
have it. The old Cape aster was 
worth keeping, but this variety has 
forgotten how to bloom in donning a 
new leafage, and neither for its varie- 
gation or its flowers is it worth a 
place in any garden. Not so Scro- 
phxilaria nodosa variegata (or S. aqua- 
tica var.) sent out by Mr. Williams, 
of Seven Sisters Koad, Homsey ; 
there you have a first-class subject for 
edgings, which anybody can keep and 
propagate ; it makes a charming front 
line of creamy white foliage. 

I was astonished at the Crystal 
Palace to see how beautiful an appear- 
ance Coleus Verschafielti made. If 
it proves so good in a bad season, we 
may consider it well proven as a 
bedder, but it must not be put out 
early. Let me, while the matter is in 
mind, adduce a few particulars on this I 
point. In the same trial beds in my j 



garden as I have just referred to, this 
Coleus and the new Amaranthus are 
planted very near each other, and 
both under similar conditions. The 
Coleus was put out the second week in 
May, it soon became almost as black 
as ink, has looked miserable ever since, 
but is now making a few shoots and 
beginning to show its proper colour* 
"With this then I fail, and at the 
Crystal Palace it proves eminently- 
successful. But, on the other hand, 
my plants of Amaranthus melancho- 
licus ruber have grown freely from 
the first, and have all the season long 
been many shades better than those iu 
the Kensington Gardens. So in this 
matter I beat the Royal Horticultural 
Society. In tJie use of the Coleus it 
is evident I planted out too soon, and 
as the weather was extra hot at the 
time, the plants were removed direct 
from a warm house to the open ground, 
and the shock was too great for them. 
With the Amaranthus the case was 
reversed. Mr. Eyles received the 
plants from Messrs. Veitch, and 
planted them out forthwith without 
hardening, and they actually had to 
patch the beds with plants of Atriplex. 
But I bestowed upon it extra care, 
took cuttings first from the two plants 
received from Mr. Veitch, obtained 
thereby some reserve plants, and 
hardened the two originals carefully 
before they were turned out. The 
conclusions scarcely need to be indi- 
cated ; tender plants must be carefully 
hardened, and it will always be a gain, 
in the end to wait for suitable weather, 
than to risk occasioning a shock from 
which they may never recover. It is 
clear from the points so far established 
that the materials for foliage colour- 
ing are considerably increased by th& 
novelties proved this season. Now 
let us turn to the subjects more gene- 
rally used and understood. The two 
new silvery edging plants are of first- 
rate excellence. Gnaphalium lana- 
tum, almost as white as Centaurea 
candidissima, which you know is the 
whitest plant known, is a free-growing 
plant, throwing out numerous branches 
near the ground, and as easily propa- 
gated as anything we have in our 
gardens, but rather difficult to keep, 
pot it in very poor sandy stuff", and 
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keep it in a warm house all winter 
nntii you are used to it; then per- 
haps yoa will be able to winter it in 
a pit. One of my plants of it, s track 
in May last, and left to ^ow as it 
pleases to show its habit, covers two 
equare feet of surface on the front of 
a rockery, so you may be sure it will 
want pinching in. I have Centaurea 
candidissima and Cineraria maritima 
in close proximity, and though the 
first is as white as a miller and a lorely 
thing, the second beats it for beauty 
«8 a specimen. But then I keep old 
plants of the cineraria till they hare 
atems as thick as walking sticks, treat- 
ing the same as geraniums as to 
potting for winter, pruning in, and 
finally plant them out in a mixture 
of grit, leaf-mould, charcoal, and 
chaQc, and I never yet saw any 
plants to equal mine in the mas- 
sive heads they make of glitter- 
ing frosted silver foliage. Whenever 
this plant flowers the seed should be 
saved, to get up a stock of seedlings 
for silver edgings, or for foliage beds, 
with Colons Verschaffelti. Cerastium 
Biebersteinii proves to be a better 
plant than tomentosum — ^more woolly, 
more lustrous, and more like frosted 
silver. But it requires no care to 
keej) it ; and I find the best way to 
use it as an edging is to leave a few 
tufts in the ground all winter ; and 
in April clip off the shoots with a pair 
of scissors, and plant them, without 
roots, where they are to remain, two 
inches apart. I use the variegated 
mint, golden mint, Antennaria mar- 
^aritacea, variegated arabis, and 
Stachys lanata the same way, and 
that makes an end of the use of pots, 
glass, bottom-heat, and all other 
troubles for these plants, and the 
result is better in the end, for the 
growth is close, dwarf, and with less 
green in such things as the mint, as 
when we put more strength into 
them by good composts and careful 
nursing. I heard a gardener declare 
the other day that it would be impos- 
sible to do a bed in blue lobelia for 
the mass and Flower of the Day 
geranium for a margin ; but I told 
him at once how to do it, without 
any fear of the geranium overtopping 
the lobelia. I said, get your looelias 



forward as usual, and plant them out. 
On the 1st of June take your old 
plants of Flower of the Day, and cut 
them up into a sufficient number of 
three-inch cuttings, old and young 
wood alike, but old preferable, if 
enough of it ; dibble these in for the 
edging, one inch or more deep, and 
four inches apart. The task is then 
accomplished — not one will be lost ; 
and if towards the end of the season 
any begin to get too high, stop them 
back. As for the old plants fi'om 
which the cuttings are taken, let them 
break in a warm house, then harden 
them, and they will be soon in right 
condition for a bed to be edged with 
lobelia, the very reverse of the first 
proposition. 

1 have been trying all the yellow- 
leaved geraniums, and I come to the 
conclusion that Golden Chain is still 
the best of all. The new ones of this 
class, instead of being distinctly varie- 
gated, have instead, the appearance 
of green-leaved geraniums that have 
turned yellow through bad treatment. 
Such to me is certainly the appear- 
ance of Gold Leaf and Golden Fleece. 
I would not give sixpence for a cart- 
load of either; but Cloth of Gold 
grows freely, is more golden in hue, 
and has the genuine appearance of a 
variegata. Let me now enumerate a 
few of my favourites, which I consider 
every reader of the Flobal Wobld 
ought to possess, not because they 
are my favourites, but because they 
are among the most useful of decora- 
tive plants. Variegated-leaved Daisy 
for beds, and borders, and pots in 
spring; Centaurea argentea, candi- 
dissima, and gymnocarpa, for rock- 
work and ribbon lines; Cerastium 
Biebersteinii, better than our old 
friend tomentosum; Gnaphalium lana- 
tuTO, decribed above ; Arctotis gran- 
diflora to treat as a biennial, ^to 
supersede Gazania splendens, which 
closes its blossoms so early in the day ; 
Qilnothera Fraserii, the best hardy 
yellow-flowering herbaceous border 
plant in existence ; the next best 
is Lysiraachia thyrsiflora. Magpie, 
and Trentham Blue pansies ; double 
white Pyrethrum, the best white 
flowering bedder, to be kept on from 
spring cuttings ; tropssolum Lilly 
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Schmidt, deep scarlet ; Gauntlet, deep 
orange and red blotches ; Crystal 
Palace Gem, very dwarf and close, 
and the most profuse blooming of all, 
pale straw with blotches ; £legans, 
double orange, and Triomphe de 
Hyris, Verbena Melindres, almost 
lost, and lately re-established. Plants 
of this verbena should be potted now 
into 48-8ized pots, wintered in the 
sreenhouse, and propagated in spring 
from cuttings. Coleus Verschaffelti, 
this will make fine plants from cut- 
tings in May and June. I have some 
in the greenhouse struck in June in a 
encumber frame, and they have been 
ornamental from the first. Tussilago 
farfara variegata, the variegated colts- 
foot, quite hardy, increases rapidly, 
and if grown in pc>or soil makes a 
grand line of gold yellow foliage, the 
very colour we are most in need of ; 
it is more useful for out-door work 
than Farfugium grande. Puchsia 
Meteor makes a superb bed, or a fine 
plant for a bank of fine foliage sub- 
jects. The flowers are worthless ; but 
the richness of the foliage more 



than makes amends, and it has a better 
colour out of doors than under glass. 
Every leader must be ta-ained up on 
a stick, or it will spread about like 
Clapton Hero, which it closely re- 
sembles in habit. Of fuchsias gene- 
rally I have yet to report, as also of 
roses, and I shall not forget them. 
Geraniums Alma, Bijou, Attraction 
(variegated). Attraction (green leaf). 
Brilliant, Flower of the Day, Cloth 
of Gold, Golden Chain, Golden Ivy 
Leaf, Lady Plymouth, Mrs. Pollock, 
Christine, Crystal Palace, Eose 
Queen, Lady Middleton, Trentham 
Bose, Aurora, Boule de Feu, Cottage 
Maid, Madame Vaucher, the best 
white (but no whites are good), 
Eubens, Crimson Perfection, Purple 
Nosegay, Mrs. Vernon Nosegay, Im- 
perial Crimson Nosegay, Denticula- 
tum, to cut for bouquets. If you 
lack any one of these, you are in 
arrears of the fashion, and of the 
desire of the Floral Wokld to in- 
crease the number of your enjoy- 
ments. 

Shisley Hibbebd. 



SALVIA PATENS. 



The Salvia is a very large, and at the 
same time an extremely natural ge- 
nus ; for a striking family likeness, 
if we may so speak, is to be found 
throughout the whole of it. Loudon 
enumerates nearly 100 species ; a 
great many of which we know to 
be highly ornamental, either as con- 
servatory or border plants. S. patens, 
of which we intend to speak more 
particularly, is certainly the finest of 
the whole genus ; its noble and bril- 
liant blooms forming such an admir- 
able contrast with those of S. splen- 
dens or S. folgens, when planted in 
groups, and which we are of opinion 
is by far the best manner of plant- 
ing these and many other kinds 
of plants. We have had the above 
mentioned species with the addition 
of S. odorata, which is white, and 
aurea (yellow), in the centre of a bed ; 
and the dwarf species, Tenorii (blue), 
pinnata (pink), and the little iEgyp- 
tiaca (white), round the border of the 



bed ; and the whole formed one of the 
most brilliant masses it is possible to 
conceive. We have great pleasure in 
making it known to our readers, that 
S. patens we have found to be per- 
fectly hardy, and take some credit to 
ourselves for the originality of the re- 
mark. We learnt this from a plant 
which was by accident left out of 
doors in a pot among some others the 
whole of last winter ; on examining 
the pot in the spring some signs of 
vegetation were visible ; it was then 
repotted, and the usual care bestowed 
on it ; the result has been three beau- 
tiful spikes of flowers. This proves 
it must be tolerably hardy, for the 
spot on which it stood was very much 
exposed. 

Another, and the safest method of 
keeping it through the winter is this : 
as soon as the plant has done bloom- 
ing, gradually withdraw its supply of 
wirter until the foliage falls off; then 
take it out of the pot, cut the stem 
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down to within about an inch of the 
tabers, then hang it up in a dry place 
secure from frost ; here it will keep 
extremely well till wanted again, when 
it may be either started in a gentle 
bottom-heat in March, and afterwards 
taken into the conservatory, or it may 
remain in the dry state till May, 
and then be planted in the open 
border. 

The salvia, treated as a green- 
house plant, requires a mixture of 
peat and loam in equal parts, with 
small but frequent shiflmgs. But 



when forced, which it will bear very- 
well, it should be potted in peat 
alone ; this gives a deeper green to 
the foliage, and a much greater bril- 
liancy and depth of colour to the 
flowers. 

In conclusion, we may mention, it 
derives its name from 25alvere, '*to 
save," in allusion to its supposed heal- 
ing properties. 

It belongs to the natural order 
Labiata ; and in the Linnsan arrange- 
ment, it is placed in class Diandria^ 
order Monogynia. B. P. 



SEPTEMBER, 1862.— 30 Days. 



Phases op the Moon. — ^First Quarter, Ist, lOh. I7m. morn. ; Full, 8fch, 7h. 57m. 
morn. ; Last Quarter, 16th, 4h. 22m. mom. ; New, 23rd, 8h. 57m. after. ; First 
Quarter, 30th, 4h. 9m. after. 
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Weather near London, 1861. 
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h.m. 
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1 


30061... 29-898 


83.. .42.. ,62-5 


•00 


Lichens abundant 


2 


5 15 
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29-932.. .29-846 


80.. .53.. .66-5 
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Hawkweeds on dry banks 


3 
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6 41 


29-776... 29-736 
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•06 


Flies swarm 


4 
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6 39 
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•00 


Navelwort flowers 


5 
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•00 


Cudweed flowers 


6 
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Dragon-flies lay 
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Docks in flower 
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•00 


Michaelmas daisy 
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After grass beautifully green. 
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14 
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Drone-fly begins to lay 


15 
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65...46...55-5 
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Tall hemp agrimony 


16 
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-00 


Sea-wormwood flowers 


17 
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66.. .35.. .50-5 


-00 
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18 
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•00 


Fungi in damp places 


19 
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Mosses increase 
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67.. .34.. .50-5 


•00 


Blue-throated redstart 
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5 45 


6 
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63.. .46.. .54-5 


•18 


Lichens increase in beauty 


22 
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29-514... 29-424 


64.. .50.. .57-0 


•25 


Departure of many summer^ 


23 


5 49 


5 55 


29-386... 29 310 


67.. .43.. .550 


•01 


birds 


24 


5 50 


5 53 


29-421... 29-299 


66.. .35.. .50-5 


•49 


Ivy in flower 


25 


5 51 


5 51 


29-269.. .29-190 


61.. .39.. .500 


•19 


Virginian . creeper begins to- 


26 


5 53 


5 48 


29-792... 29-568 


63.. .32. .47-5 


•00 


colour 
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5 55 


5 46 


29-921... 29-858 


67.. .35.. .510 


•00 


Sparrows return from the. 


28 


5 57 


5 44 


29-840.. .29-764 


62.. .49.. .55-5 


•17 


stubble 


29 


5 58 


5 42 


29-894... 29-786 


71.. .40.. .55-5 


•00 


Night frosts to be expected 


30 6 


5 39 


29-882.. .29-731 


78.. .45.. .61-5 


•00 


Thrush sings 
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Kitchen Garden. — Fetch up all ar- 
rears while the ground is ■warm and moist, 
and especially see that winter greens are 
fairly dealt with. Many oF the small plants 
left in seed-beds will now pay for good 
places, and the clearing away of peas, 
potatoes, etc., will make room for them, 
(rood stumps of summer cabbage should be 
planted clo»e together to furnish sprouts. 
Earth up celery. Prick out cauliflowers 
into patches four inches apart, to be covered 
with hand-lights. Take up potatoes, car- 
rots, and beetroot as wanted. Parsnips 
may be taken up and stored if the plot is 
wanted for winter greens. Draw onions 
and lay in the sun to harden. 

Flower Garden. — All border plants 
of questionable hardiness, or that are of 
hii;h value, should be taken up and potted, 
to keep over winter in frames. Pot off 
footed layers of carnations and picotees. 



and rooted offsets of auriculas. Propagate 
bedding plants, and get strnck cuttings into 
small pots. Calceolarias should be struck 
in shallow pans, to be kept in the pans till 
early spring. House tender plants, and 
give plenty of air. Sow hardy annuals on 
firm ground, to stand the winter, for early 
bloom next season. Gather seeds of all 
kinds as soon as ripe. Plant hyacinths^ 
tulips, narcissi, crocuses, snowdrops, and 
daffodils, as soon as the bulbs are obtained. 
Greenhouse and Stove. — Hard- 
wooded plants require to be well ripened 
before housing. Give plenty of light and 
air to cinerarias and primulas. Pines want 
a humid atmosphere, full sunlight, and 
plenty of manure-water. Shade grapes 
intended to hang any length of time. 
Vines disposed to break, encourage with a 
temperature of 65^ to 60'; for pines in 
growth, 84\ 



TO COEKESPONDENTS. 



A Bed op Ornamental Shrubs.— I have 
a centre bed (one of three), oval, 16 ft. 
by 11 ft. I have seven good broad 
striped golden hollies ready to move, 
and three dozen Skimmia Japonica in 
pots well berried. I have seen a bed 
planter! with these, and edged with Erica 
herbacea ; but as I am only three miles 
from London Bridge, I fear the ericas 
will not thrive; if you think so, will 
you kindly propose another edging 
plant. The soil is a good loam, but I 
shall put in a load of peat for the Skim- 
mias. Between the hollies I shall plant 
I/ilium lancifolium in varieties alter- 
nately with the common white lily. Be- 
tween the Skimmias and next row Eex 
rubrorum and La Candeur alternately in 
one line. Outside the permanent edging 
plant I shall place crocus, but most un- 
fortunately mine, although good strong 
corms, are mixed. Your opinion and 
advice^will be appreciated by H. [This 
IS the fort of bed we have often advised, 
and we see it in our mind's eye beautiful 
all the winter, with the myriad berries 
of the Skimmias and the hollies, very 
gay in March with the crocuses, brighter 
still in April with Erica lierbacea, which 
will do well at less than three miles 
from London in good peat, and in 
autumn another change in the lovely 
blossoms of the liliums. Plant the 
^ericas without fear ; there is nothing 
«lse in that style so safe. For the cro- 



cuses get a supply of cocoa-nut refuse, 
make up a narrow bed for them between 
lengths of rough boarding or bricks on 
edge, and plant them ii\ it. When they 
bloom, part and sort them, and plant in 
their places directly as you wish them 
to remain for years to come. That is 
the way to manage mixed crocuses ; 
they lift in full bloom as safely as pom- 
pone chrysanthemums, and with as 
good roots. You ought to have clumps 
of Sisyrinchium anceps between the 
ericas all round, to make low tufts of 
blue in front of the lilies when they are 
in bloom. 
Bbrberis Japonica ; Mowing Machines. 
— W. JR. — Berberis Japonica will grow 
in company with any of our hardy 
evergreen shrubs. It would be a hand- 
some thing anywhere, even in a poor 
soil and an exposed situation, because 
quite hardy, and not over particular as 
to soil. But as its great leaves are apt 
to be injured by storms, and as those 
leaves grow to double the dimensions in 
a rich sandy moist soil to what they 
attain in a poor soil, we prescribe for it 
shelter, shade, and a prepared compost. 
Turf from a sandy roadside chopped up 
with rotten dung will grow it to perfec- 
tion. As to lawn mowers, we certainly 
have our likes and dislikes. Samuel- 
son's machine, with Boyd's brush, gave 
us such satisfaction that we never wished 
for any other till we had some fancy 
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work which it was hardly fit for, and 
then we took to a 12-incb chain machine 
of Green 's, which has done its dntj well; 
it is in fact a heantiful piece of mechan- 
ism. A lad in our service uses this con- 
stantly with great skill, and we find it 
quite large enough for a small lawn of 
about six rods, in which t)iere are intri- 
cacies in whicli a large machine would 
not touch. Where there are shrubs and 
flowers on the borders of a smnll lawn. 
Green's small machine will do the work 
beautifully ; but for a large open piece, 
we should prefer our old friend Samuel- 
son's 16 or 20- inch. Unless the lawn 
18 very flat, a 20-inch would require two 
to work it, but one man can work a 
16-inch up a moderate incline. We are 
bound to add that we have used Ker- 
man's, Ferrabee's, and Sbanks's, and 
they are all good, 
FoLiAOE Lines.— 5. A. — You will pro- 
bably not find Antennaria mai^garitacea 
in any catalogue. We know of only one 
nursery where it is to be found, and 
that we ourselves supplied with it. 
We shall have pleasure in sending you 
a small tuft to propagate ; you know it 
is our rule never to give away anything 
that can be obtained in the regular way ; 
it would be unfair to the trade. The 
ribbon is Plialaris 15 inches, Cheno- 
podium atriplicis 15 inches, Antennaria 
12 inches, Perilla and Atriplez hortensis 
rubra, plant and plant mixed, for front 
row 9 inches. The Atriplex in this row 
has to be nipped back all the summer 
to keep it down. We do not recommend 
you to follow this planting. ' Throw out 
the Chenopodium, and in that row plant 
the Atriplex, and in the front row Perilla 
only. Our reason for making the change 
is that the celery-fly attacked our Che- 
nopodium, and of course may do so 
again ; but another reason is that it is 
not sufficiently strong in colour to 
balance the Perilla ; but the other is, 
and makes a good repeat of a dark line 
to correspond with tlje frontline. Carry 
out the scheme as now amended, and 
you will have a grand border in quite 
a new style, and no one will find fault 
that it is destitute of flowers. When 
you get the Antennaria, pot the roots 
in 5-inch pots, using poor sandy soil. 
If you plant it out it may be lost, 
though it is one of the hardiest of 
plants. As soon as it starts in spring, 
propagate from cuttings with or with- 
out heat ; it roots rather slowly, and 
never makes much fibre. We did not 
find any insects In the box. 



Yariovb.^ Omicron, — Your peach tree* 
are infested with the red spider, the re- 
sult of insufficient moisture at the roots 
when they were in full growth, or toohot- 
and too dry in atmosphere. You can- 
not do anything now but let the leaves 
fall, and get the wood as well ripened 
as possible. Sweep up the leaves and 
bum them, and next season syringe the 
trees from the first day the buds begin 
to swell to the time the firuit be^s ta 
colour, except while the bloom is set- 
ting, when they must be rather dry with 
free ventilation. Manuring the border 
in January will do something to pre- 
vent it next year. The crassulas must 
be left alone now. Next May pinch out 
the tops, or boldly cut them back ac- 
cording to size and habit, and keep 
rather dry until they begin to break 
from the lower part of the stems. — 
L. 8. 3f.— Calceolarias have left off 
dying suddenly in London ; this year 
they have grown and bloomed superbly. 
Your soil is probably too hot and dry ; 
they require a soil rich in leaf- mould 
and rotten manure to do well, and the 
plants to be from cuttings struck in 
autumn. Spring-struck plants are tb& 
most given to this sudden disappear- 
ance. — Constant Beadier. — It is an ex- 
penditure of force to allow the flower 
stems of asparagus to ripen their seed. 
We always snap the flower stems through 
near the root, and leave them till they 
perish, and then cut them clean away. 
You will find at page 224 of the volume 
for 1859 full directions for the culture of 
the asparagus. — S. H. — ^As you have no 
flue, no gas, and no convenience for 
hot water, we advise you to get Mus- 
grave's slow combustion stove, the 
smallest size made costing £4 lOx. Thia 
will not burn you out, because you caa 
regulate the heat, and it will do much 
more than keep the frost out. If you 
adopt this, be sure to attach three lengths 
of three or four inch glazed drain pipe, 
with iron mushroom top for chimney. — 
G. A. Clarke, — ^Any of the nurserymen 
who advertise in this work can supply 
Malva capensis ; it is not at alia scarce 
plant.— JB. Motley. — Here is a receipt 
for you worth a guinea ; in any other 
work it would be displayed in large 
type, and made the most of. Cut up a 
few windfall apples, put the slices under 
flower pots in the frames and pits in- 
fested with slugs and wood lice, and 
every morning lift them up and kill the 
trapped vermin. Slices of boiled potato 
will do, or little heaps of brewers' grains. 
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OCTOBEE, 1862. 

HE four classes of bulbs on which we must 
depend for the principal effects out of doors 
are the crocus, snowdrop, tulip, and hyacinth. 
Where required to be used in large quanti- 
ties these may be had in distinct and strik- 
ing colours, and of good quality, at very cheap rates. 
It is very important for people who really wish to do 
the best with their gardens, to know that a show of 
spring flowers does not necessitate an outlay such ae 
only CroBsus could afford ; for though we may spend 
five-and-twenty pounds upon a single tulip, and five 
pounds more to grow it properly, as good an effect may be 
produced, if the embellishment of the garden is all that is re- 
quired, by a bulb costing one penny, and an additional far- 
thing for the expense of cultivation, inclusiye of labour, 
manure^ and rent. While visiting gardens during the present, season, 

• "^® y^&YQ many times thought how dreary will be the aspect from Novem- 
ber ta June, as compared with their grand summer costume, for the 
bedding system has thrust out of the way many of the most useM spring 
flowers of the herbaceous class, and there is a popular dread of bulbs 
for use on a large scale as ruinously expensive. 

There is also another difficulty, and that is, that gardeners wish to deal 
with them as with summer bedders. The latter theydispose so that aU shall 
be in bloom at the same time, and they want to do the samo with a col- 
lection of bulbs, but !N'ature is against them. As they cannot be made to 
bloom simultaneously, crocuses, hyacinths, tulips, altogether, groups of 
beds geometrically disposed are too often left in a state of fallow, and one 
half the year is wasted as to flowers through the entertainment of a false 

• notion. It is a very easy matter indeed to plant the several sorts of 
bulbs so that their blooming at different times is a positive advantage, 
whether in continuous borders or in beds that constitute groups all under 

- the eye at the same time. For instance, in every set of beds, say, for in- 
stance, on a lawn within view of the drawing-room windows, all the beds 
that correspond with each other in the pattern can be planted with same 

VOL. V. — ^NO. IX. L 
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kinds of bulbs, so that when these are in bloom there will be the same 
harmonj of arrangement as if the beds were in bloom throughout. A 
simple scheme will make this plain : suppose a set of eleven angular beds 
on a lawn as here represented, the gardener's object may be to have 
several kinds of bulbs in bloom all at the same time, and that is just the 
very thing that cannot be accomplished. But for months togsfther there 
may be abundance of flowers in rich masses, without any lopsided ano- 
ftiaUes, as the planting of the beds will show : — 



Scilla. 



Crocus. 



Scilla. 




It will be seen that it matters not whether the crocuses, tulips, 
hyacinths, or scillas, bloom altogether or in succession, each separate 
class will be in bloom in its own season, and yellow crocus on one side 
will have a match in yellow crocus on the other, and the same with all 
the rest. But this simple scheme may be improved by using all the 
smaUer bulbs as edgings to the larger beds. Suppose them all edged 
with snowdrops, then early in the year the whole scheme will be gay 
with white flowers. Next the snowdrops plant crocuses, and as the snow- 
drops go out of bloom these wiU succeed them ; then as the crocuses 
decline, the hyacinths and tulips, forming the principal masses^ will oome 
to t^eir fiill splendour, and the season of spring flowers will be prolonged 
almost to the time for turning out summer bedders. "We should expect 
the gardener to All up the Imtm with clumps of Aubrietia, Iberis s»a&- 
pervirens, Alyssum saxatile, double daisies, etc., and at the proper time 
the bed should be cleared of these and the bulbs together, for the customary 
summer planting. 

"We have said that the supposed expensiveness of bulbs for out-door 
work deters people j&om using them largely, which i» a fedlacy. We shall 
presently show that they are by no means so costly as supposed. But 
there is another impediment, and that is the supposition that the scnl 
must be prepared in some mysterious manner with elaborate composts, and 
processes which few understand. Now the simple truth is, that for aU 
the bulbs commonly used for masses in the flower garden, the only pre- 
paration necessary is to break up the ground well and manure it mode- 
rately, leave it a tew days to settle, and then plant the bulbs. If the soil 
is wet it must be drained ; but that is necessary for everything else cul- 
tivated in it. Scarcely anything worth having will grow in ground whexe 
the drainage is not either naturally or artiflcially suffideat to lemorYa 
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Tiurphis ^ater quickly, so that the soil is never px>re than reasonably mokt. 
All the bulfoous-irooted plants like a rich sandy soil, and the more leaf- 
mould, sandy road ddft, turf, and old dung, that can be worked into a well- 
drained loam the better for them, bat there is no occasion for composts, 
and all tedious operations are unnecessary. 

ISow as to the cost. All the best bedding tulips, such as Pottebakker, 
Eex Itubrormn> Toumesol, Yellow Rose, and Due Van Tholl, are to be had 
at from &ve shillings to nine shillings per hundred; and the most expen- 
sive kinds, such as Yermillion BrilHant,. Imn^ator Bubrorum, Morgen 
ZotJOL, etCr which are dazzling in their effect in clumps aod masses, will 
never cost more than four shillings per dozen. A reference to any of the 
bulb catalogues will show that if good colours are the desiderata without 
reference to the peculiar exeellence of varieties delicately striped or finely 
formed, a. few pounds will go a long way to make the garden an agreeable 
attachment to the house during the early months of the year, instead of, 
as it too often is at that season, a dreary wilderness. As we offered, some 
remarks on. this subject in our last, we may now go a step further, and 
eonsider a few points of interest as to the planting of beds and borders. 

In all the bulb catalogues '' mixtures " are aidvertised at a cheap rate. 
When these mixtures are in distinei colours they may be very useful for 
those who are obliged to make the most of a small outlay. But mixtures 
of colours are to our thinking abominate. If we were to plant a set of 
beds like those in the scheme above, we would have the edgings of 
snowdrops all through. The two crocus beds we would also edge, by 
planting yeUow crocus inside the line of the snowdrops ; all the rest (d the 
beds we should make the second Hne of blue crocus. The two crocus beds 
we ^ould plant with blue crocus for the mass, and when in bloom they 
would make two fine blocks of blue edged with yellow ; the rest of the 
beds being then gay with their blue ed^gs, and the hyacinths and tulips 
not yet out. The four corner beds we should plant solid with Sdlla aibertea, 
or if those were thought too dear at ten shillings per hundred, and :for 
beauty they are worth their weight in gold, we would be content with 
Seilla campannlata, at about four shillings per hundred, a far inferior, but 
still a useM kind for clumps and masses. The four tulip beds should be of 
four kinds only, the bulbs five inches apart all over, two shades of white 
oii'l two shades of red, or two shades of lilac, and two of yellow, and the 
hyacinths all of one sort, thus : — 



Cottage Maid 
(lilac). 



Pottebakker 
(yellow). 



Hyacinth Jenny Lind 
(carmine). 




Griadelin aimable 
(IQac). 
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If the tulips were white and red, as white Pottebakker and Vennil- 
lion Brilliant, or two shades each of white and red Van Tholl, then the 
grandest planting for the bed of hyacinths would be Baron Fitzallan, 
which has always given us finer spikes of rich blue out of doors than any 
other hyacinth we have grown that way. If the grower prefers variety, 
that there may be some interest in the examination of the beds, then the 
best way is to follow the old practice and plant distinct kinds in rows ; 
the tulips five inches, and the hyacinths eight inches apart every way ; the 
composite style of planting could be carried out on this plan by having 
all the rows in one bed different shades of the same colour. Thus groups 
of tulips to produce effects resulting from the predominant colours of each 
group, could be formed by such selections as these : — White, — Pottebakker, 
Queen Yictoria, Eeine Blanche, Cour de France, feathered with cerise 
crimson ; Standard Eoyal, striped cerise crimson ; Grootmeester, fiaked 
cerise crimson.. Yellow, — Pottebakker, Canary Bird, Golden Prince, Per- 
sicum, pure yellow ; Thomas Moore, buff orange ; Grand Due, gold, 
crimson inner band. Scarlet, — ^Yermillion Brilliant, a dazzling colour ; 
Van Tholl, Feu d'Anvers, Cramoisie fidele. Crimson. — Gesneriana, crimson 
scarlet, two varieties, one with black a)ad another with purple base, both 
grand and rather late ; Couronne pourpre, blood crimson j Zongloed, vivid 
crimson ; Boyal Queen, pure crimson, green and yellow base. Mose, — 
Monument, crimson rose, streaked white ; Proserpine, rose tinted salmon. 
Idlac, — Grisdelin aimable, bluish lilac ; Cottage Maid, light rose or blush, 
white ground, a near approach to lilac ; Archus, violet purple, shading 
into lilac ; Lac Obscur, violet crimson, peach lilac belt. If a proportion 
of double tulips were preferred, we should use the following either to 
combine with singles, or for separate groups, the latter plan would be the 
best. White, — Belle Alliance, feathered with violet crimson ; La Candeur, 
clear white, good shape ; Pourpre agreable, cream white, flaked violet 
purple ; Couronne des Boses, cream white, flushed rose. Yellow, — Admiral 
Kingsbergen, Arlequin, Gloria Mundi, feathered brown crimson ; Grena- 
dier, gold yellow, feather brown crimson ; Pseony, gold feather brown 
crimson; Zwinglius, flaked brown crimson; Yellow rose, gold yellow, 
superb. Scarlet, — Bex Eubrorum, very showy; Toumesol, scarlet and 
yellow. Crimson. — Couronne pourpre; Imperator; Bubrorum, crimson 
scarlet; Bose eclatante; Velvet Gem, bronze crimson. Dark. — ^Bonaparte, 
chocolate ; Lord Wellington, purple lilae ; Moliere, purple, large. 

The same principles which govern the use of bulbs in solid masses in 
beds, apply to their use in borders. Here they can be used in close lines 
as ribbons, or in distinct clumps, and we think the clump system the best ; 
as it is also the most economical. Compare a line of snowdrops or crocuses 
with a set of clumps, and the latter will always be pronounced the best 
disposition of them. As the different kinds of bulbs bloom at different 
periods, there will be the same succession as in beds, and the places for 
each will be determined by height only — say for front line clumps of 
snowdrops and Scilla siberica, nine inches apart all through ; behind that 
front row clumps of yellow crocus ; behind that again, clumps of blue and 
white crocus, not mixed, but distinct and alternating ; then hyacinths, and 
for the back row early tulips. 

With the exception of hyacinths, all the bulbs we have named will 
increase in value every year if planted in a sound, well- drained, well- 
manured soil, and the more sandy the soil the better. They should be 
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planted before they have grown much, and be taken np when the foliage 
is decaying, and be laid in some shady place covered with a little mould 
to ripen before being stored. Crocuses and snowdrops need not be re- 
moved every year, but once in three years. They should be taken up,. the 
ground should then be trenched and manured, and the bulbs planted 
again. Borders appropriated to a display of these in spring may be sown 
over with annuals without injury to the bulbs, and to render a yearly 
lifting of them unnecessary, Aa to hyacinths, we have shown in former 
papers how they are to be treated to maintain and increase the stock ; and 
Tmless dealt with as we have advised, they will need to be renewed every 
year. One more remark may be worth making, it is that all the most 
prized bulbous and tuberous rooted plants, except anemones and ranun- 
culuses, thrive amazingly well in the smoky atmosphere of great towns. 
To tulips, hyacinths, crocuses, scillas, snowdrops, may be added Irises, 
Allium azureum and Allium moly, Pritillarias, Hemerocallis flava. Winter 
Aconites, Tritomas, Tritonias, Omithogalums, and lastly, the lovely 
Japanese lilies ; but we must halt here for we shall get too far away from 
the flowers of the early months, which our friends must think of now in 
earnest if they hope to be happy when the gloom of winter once more 
changes to the gold of spring. 



FEENERIES AND FERN-HOUSES. 

One of our fern-growing friends, who has as fine a collection as any to be 
found in the county of Middlesex, writes to us to say that the selections 
of stove and greenhouse ferns that have been (published in the Plosaj. 
Would have been of more real value to him and his gard.Qner than all the 
costly fern books and all the trade catalogues put together. " Having 
perfect confidence in your judgment," says he, ** I look over those lists, 
and note which of the selected species have not yet been added to my 
collection. I write at once to Mr. Sim, or some other house known for 
sending out ferns true to name, and at once secure the desiderata, and in 
every case I consider I have been greatly the gainer by the hints afforded 
me of the kinds most distinct in habit and character." There is real 
pleasure in receiving testimony of this kind that one's labour is not thrown 
away, for to make good lists is as difficult a task as any in horticultural 
literature, and especial pains have been bestowed upon our lists of ferns. 
What we have now to say will be mere nonsense to the subscriber whom 
we have cited above, and perhaps to all the rest of the fortunate people 
who can grow Platyceriums by the score, and put a dozen plants of 
Cyathea meduUaris side by side, all ranging ten or twelve feet high, and 
call them the weeds of the fernery. These notes are for people who are 
not made of money, and who grow ferns for the pleasure of growing them, 
and for something beautiful to refresh the eye at* all seasons, without 
plunging in medias res into the science of Pteridology. I must tell you 
what you know already, that I live in the midst of ferns, my better half 
is a better hand in managing some of them than I am, and she completely 
eclipses my performances in the garden and the greenhouse by her splendid 
collections in pots and Wardian cases. Coming direct to business, for a 
fact and a principle, Pickabd's Patent Plant Case is the best form of 
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iiMbar femeiy yet 4evifi8d. Wlioerer wishes for saxsh. aH emjcrpurant m I 
have, ihcmld follow my example, and that is to farnish tiie two windows 
of the hedroom with a pair of these cases, and stock theia with greenhonBe 
feme. The figtore of the fern case in the June number (p. 129), will show 
that the cofitrivanoe admits of a maximiim of daylight and axr, and an 
umntermpted tIcw of the contents. Herein is the principle on which all 
fern eases should he c(»i0tracted, a principle I hftve not always regarded, 
as I haye sometimes to regret, when looking at -some of oar cases in which 
it is impossible to obtain a free ventilation. The Piokard case can he 
taken to pieces in two minutes, and pnt together again in the same space 
of time. The top plate can be lifted off, the front plate the same, and 
the other three come away together, so that planting, watering, ventilating, 
can be as conveniently performed as if we were dealing with one plant 
in a pot, instead of a collection^ grouped to form a miniature garden. 
But the chief peculiarity of this case is the heating apparatus. This con- 
sists simply of a boiler, into which boiling water is poured through a 
funnel, by means of an invisible orifice at the side, and drawn off when 
cold by means of an invisible tap underneath. "We find it an easy matter 
to keep up a steady heat of 60° to 80"* as may be desired, by filling the case 
once, twice, or three times a day, according to circumstances. When 
worked to its full power, as it might be needful to do in the depth of 
winter, the change of water should be made first thing in the morning, 
mid-day, and last thing at night. At this time of year all stove ferns in 
the case are satisfied by having the case filled once daily, namely, in the 
morning, but from June to the end of September we find it unnecessary 
to use the boiler, and by good management any stove ferns that will bear 
to be shut up in a glass case, do amazingly well if there be a little skill 
used in shutting up sim-heat in the afternoon. I say these cases are liie 
best, because in the first place they are roomy, admit a full view ef ihe 
interior, are easily ventilated, and easily heated, and their crowning virtue 
is that they may be taken to pieces instanter, and it is upon that plan 
all fern cases should be constructed. You will remember, perhaps, the 
figure of a fern case which was published in the first number of the 
Tloeal World. That has been and is now one of the noblest omamemts 
of our drawing-room ; it is one of a pair of Kansome's vases ; the two 
vases occupy the two windows, and my connubial partner manages them 
admirably, so that they are exquisitely beautiful any day in the year 
winter and summer. But there is a radical defect in those, and nearly all 
of our other cases, except such as I have had made of late years. ^Hiere 
is say a door in front, and a breadth of perforated zinc all round, next the 
top lantern. But these contrivances do not allow of a circulation of air 
through the case, and consequently at those midway seasons when rooms 
are without fires, and the weather is cold and damp as at this time of 
year, some amount of mildew will appear, the inevitable consequence of 
a close atmosphere and confined exhalations. I say, then, to all the 
lovers of ferns, let your next venture be a pair, or one, of Pickard's eases, 
and one of Miss Mtiling's books. You will not be long determining that 
it was the best outlay you ever incurred in the pursuit of horticulture 
without difficulties. But you may have cases of old-fashioned make im- 
perfectly ventilated, as some of mine are. It is easy to improve them, and 
the same rule will apply to their improvement as the manufacture of new 
cases of similar design, and that is that there should be tiffo doorf, one in 
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the £;ont, «&d the otiier at the back, and when these are boi& opewbi 
there irill he a draught tibrough, and there never need be damp or mQdew. 
This latest experience confimis eyery point I insisted on in the seecmd 
edition of ^ Eiostic Adornments/' in explaining that fern cases are greexy* 
houBes in ndniatitre, and need the same or sinular eontrzYanoes for Tentic 
lation as have been found necessary in the construction of greenhootses. 
Bemember this rule, and when you build or order to be built a Wardian 
case, let there be two doors to it, and if it can be arranged so as to take to 
pieces quickly, the better for convenience of management and the health 
of the plants. 

Ever since I took to the use of ihe cocoa-nut waste I have made it a 
rule to continually renew the jphinging beds, so as to have at hand at all 
seasons plenty of the material well rotted. You want nothing else for all 
the quick-growing flimsy-fironded ferns than cocoa-nut waste that has been 
in use at least twelve months in a plunge bed. "When I say '* flimsy," 
I do not mean *' filmy," but all such ferns as have fronds of a thin tex- 
ture, for these have fine roots, and the cocoa waste is admirably adapted 
for any plants that root delicately and abhor drought. But for ferns with 
stout fronds and robust habit, I prefer to use from one-fourth to one-half 
of turfy loam with the cocoa waste, as the latter contains scarcely enough 
solid food for the more robust kinds of fems. So, again, the flimsy- 
fronded fems are more partial to shade and a close atmosphere, and on 
the other hand those witii fleshy, horny, leathery, or papery fronds, like a 
moderate amount of sun, a rather free ventilation, and less moisture at 
the roots than the others. I do not mean to say there are no exceptions 
to these rules, but they hold so generally that herein the merest novioe 
in fern growing may make the fems themselves teachers of the points moat 
important in their culture. Take Niphobolus pertusus, which has fleshy 
fronds, and shut it up in a damp atmosphere, and you will soon lose it ; on 
the other hand, put a Cyvtofxtens in snch a dry mx and dry soil and sun- 
shine as the Niphobelus would thrive in, and yan shall see it dwindle 
away, a witness of ill-tw«tment. 

In planting fern cases I new use cocoa-anit waste alone, and advise 
everybody else to do the «anne. There is no one material known, not even 
"Wanstead peat, that sinfaB ferns so well, and especially those that are 
adapted for TVardian cases. Our Pickard cases are planted thus — a layer 
of crocks over the zinc troo^, then a layer of moss, and on that the cocoa 
waste heaped up and pressed down, so as to forai a firm rising bank highest 
in the centre, and with pieces of burrs picked out and broken for the 
purpose, to diversify the surDace and prevent it looking like a mere heap of 
mahogany mmm^aasL The fens are inserted between these small rocks, 
and on the dispoation of 1/he plants it will depend whether you have a bit 
of fairy land or a muddle. 

Before giving the names of the ferns in our cases, I wiU remark that 
it is bad policy to plant stove and greenhouse ferns together in any case, 
whether heated or not. Nevertheless, among the stove ferns there 
are so many remarkable forms that we cannot prohibit the combination, 
though we must warn beginners that it requires extra care to get such 
a mixture through the winter safely. In one of the cases now before me 
there is in the centre, raised above all the rest, on a sort of rocky cone, a 
fine plant of Da/valUa huUata, which is sending out its claw-like rhizomes 
in all directions, and is covered with most elegant triangular fronds of a 
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most delicious green hue, and with the delicate divisions characterislic of 
the Davallias. Behind this, on the right hand, is Fleopeltis memhranacea, 
a very curious and rare fern, with hroad wavy fronds l2ce auhart's tongue, 
and, as the tenderest fern in this case, the key to the management of the 
heat at all seasons. To correspond with this, on the left is S^menolepts 
spicata, a handsome and fantastic fern, the fertile fronds terminating in 
spikes of fructification like hrown chenille ; these sometimes divide into 
two distinct forks, so tjurious that no description can convey an accurate 
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idea of it. Between these two, so as to be immediately behind the Davallia, 
is Lygodium scandens, trained up the back glass on metal guitar strings, 
which are a thousand times better than copper wire for any training or 
suspending in fern cases. In, or nearly, the same line as the Davallia, on 
the right of it, are Anemia coUina, another rare and curious fem, which 
you maj' now buy for five shillings. The fronds are once divided, and 
yellowish green, and from the lowest pair of divisions one or two seed -bearing 
spikes rise, which give it a distinct and interesting character. To match 
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this, on the left is Asplenium rhizqphorum, a truly magnificjent fern, with 
long arching fronds, once divided, with light green wavy divisions, de- 
creasing in size from the base to the point, so that the frond ends at last 
in a sharp spear-like summit, where generally there is a little germinal 
knob which will produce a plant if encouraged to do so. Fteris aerrulata, 
and JDoodia catidata, come into the same line to fill up. In the front of 
the case the centre plant is Asplenium poh/marphumj the lower fronds of 
txue Asplenium type, the upper fronds as finely divided as the submerged 
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leaves of the water ranunculus, and the colour a delicious tone of bluish 
green. "With the exception of the next to be named, this Asplenium is 
the most beautiful fern in the case,; it is, moreover, cheap, and every fern 
grower who has not got it should have it at once ; it is ten times more 
lovely in a Pickard case than in a pot in the greenhouse. Now we come 
to the most beautiful of all, it is Todea pellucida, growing in cocoa waste 
alone at a rapid pace, had no artificial heat all last winter, and as good 
in colour, strength, attitude, and luxuriousness, as the best I have seen in 
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fayineiio|S]yIltiiii esses is. tiie best fern booses in aH my waiiiderin|[s. Sene's 
a gem to rank ivitb Trichomanes, and the delicatest txf the Hymoi- 
apSjIhims for rarity and beauty, yet as easy to grc^ir as a c(»iim(Hi 
polypody. 

The case I am describmg has a pair of Todeas — one at each end in 'Qua 
fit)nt ; one I bad £ram Mr. Sim, of Eootscray, the other was given me by n^ 
dear firiend, Mir. Bhmt, who is now exploring the forests of Brazil ftar or- 
c3rids for one of onrgreat London nnrseiies. This may meet his eye, and be 
will rejoice to learn that his plant now covers a space equal to the surface 
of a full-sized dinner-plate. Between these comer pieces and the A^ple- 
nium are planted on one side Fteris tricolor ^ which you know all about, 
and which does not thrive in the case as it does under pot culture ; and 
Loma/ria attenuata, a refined form of Bkchnum a^ioant, the young fronds 
being of a bright rose colour, changing to green as they .^t matured. 
"Whoever follows this planting will have a superb pidivne and but few 
difficulties to contend with. I have given the planting iniftetail, expressly 
that it may be followed. 

Kow for another style. The centre is to be PUebodium aporodocarpumf 
a grand polypody with creeping rhinome and bold once-divided glaucous 
fronds. It is sometimes catalogued as Polypodivm ^laucv/m^ a name which 
I prefer, but I must use the latest to show that I am not an " old fogey," 
or, as the innovators call it, ''behind the age.*' On each side of this two 
equally distinct and remarkable ferns — one of them, Symenodium crinitum^ 
one of the rarest, and unqiltestionably the most curious fern in cultivation. 
Mr. Sim has it in his catalogue at ibrty-two shillings, which is cheap. I 
had mine of Mr. B. S. "Williams, of Seven Sisters Eoad, Holloway ; and 
here is a picture of it lihat you mxj judge for yourself as to its very re- 
markable outlines. The crown is like a miniatiu-e bird's-nest, out of 
which, instead of callow fledgelingii, we have rising in a looped form the 
young fronds, which are one nntss ef long bkaok hfiirs. As these expand 
they become huge obovnte le»w«, emooth, has'd, and yellowish green on 
the upper side, and on the under aide sparaeiy covered with the same black 
hairs which were so confl[pcuous and curious when the fronds first 
emerged out of the bird's nest. To match this, Asplenium palmatum, a 
very distinct and robust-growing species, which you may buy anywhere 
for a shilling and grow in stove, greenhouse, or case, and all it wants is 
plenty of root-room and plenty of water. Another of smaller growth and 
more positive beauty, is A. vmiam, with lovely palmate leaves, each with 
a rib of gray down tiie centre of the divisions, and the surface of the leaf 
shiny as if vanddied. IFar another half dozen the positions of which can- 
not much matter : Smnata pedata grows with a creeping foot like a 
Davallia, and the fronds triangular and a lovely tone of green ; Asplentum 
hulhiferum var. appendiculata, A, Vietchianum (both these are viviparous and 
may be increased by taking off the young plants and putting them under 
bell-glasses) ; A. fragraiM^ A, formosum, and A. faUanum, Though my 
space is exhausted let me add that for a bell-glass twenty inches high, one 
of the best ferns known for a single specimen is Fteris fldbeUata var. erigpa. 
This, with Seh^ineUa apoda for surfacing and a few little Adiantums to 
surround it, makes a beautiful object for one of the largest-sized feira 
shades, and it is often more diffionlt to plant those shut-up contrivances 
than a large rectangular case, because, with the best of management, the 
ferns are of necessity kept extra close. In the Pickard planlroasca these 
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icTBQcii a lasfe lK)dy of air that a few 4a js' nefiect mil do no jierioiiA 
harm and th^ cocoa-nut waste never mildews or harbours vermm. Bj 
these two helps the sphere of domestic fern culture is indefinitely ex- 
panded. Shiillex HcBBssn. 



EXHIBITIONS OF THE MONTH. 



Thebs have been two great exhibi- 
tioDB in London, and the usual num- 
ber of local country shows, most of 
them far more satisfactory than might 
have been anticipated after such an 
ungenial summer. It shows how a 
few weets, or even a few days, of 
reaUy bright weather wlQ restore 
things to their normal standard ; thus, 
when the dahlia season commenced 
the growers were disheartened by the 

Erevalence of thrip, and most of the 
ght flowers were spoiled for exhibi- 
tion, yet by the date of the Crystal 
Palace Show the thrip had almost 
disappeared, good flowers were plenti- 
ful, and at that and the subsequent ex- 
hibition of the B-oyal Horticultural 
Sodety, dahlias were exhibited in as 
flue condition as was ever seen. At 
the Crystal Palace Mr. Turner took 
the lead in dahlias, with Mr. Keynes 
second ; at KensiBgton Mr. Keynes 
was first, and Mr. Turner second. 
Hollyhocks have not been largely ex- 
hibited, but the few shown were mag- 
nificent at each of these shows. All 
the herbaceous sunmier flowers, on 
which exhibitors rely at this season 
of the year, have been more or less 
afiected by some inscrutable causes 
adverse to their proper development. 
Hollyhocks, phloxes, gladioli, asters, 
have been all more or less below the 
mark, and in some places scarcely 
worth the rent of the ground they 
occupied. It is the more creditable 
therefore to those exhibitors who 
have made good positions at the 
shows, for success has been accom- 
plished under a more than ordinary 
pressure of difficulties. 

We shall, as on former occasions, 
in order to convey as much useful in- 
formation as possible in a small com- 
pass, gather together the leading 
points under a few separate para- 
graphs, and first we begin with — 

Dahlias. — The following is a list 
of Mr. Turner's 48, for which the first 



prize in the nurserymen's olass was 
awarded at the Crystal Palace — Lord 
Palmerston» Lady .Popham, Lady 
Franklin, G-oldfinder, Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, Heroine, Commander, Hon. 
Mrs. Trotter, Madge Wildfire, Cri- 
terion, Sidney Herbert, Model, Cap- 
tain Hawes, Cygnet, Chieftain, Lady 
Elcho, Lord Cardigan, Joy, Hope, 
Volunteer, Pioneer, Hugh Miller, 
Dinorah, Pluto, Lord Derby, Duchess 
of Wellington, Perfection, Sir George 
Douglass, Lord Eversley, Miss Press- 
ley, Mr. Stoeker, Miss Pigott, Mr. 
Boshell, Marquis of Beaumont, Chair- 
man, Jenny Austin, Norfolk Hero, 
Mrs. H.Yyse, Cherub, Warrior, Juno, 
Lord Dundreary, Golden Drop, An- 
drew Dodds, Umpire, Bob Hidley, 
Delicata, George Brown. Mr. Tii- 
ner's 24 comprised. Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, Madge Wildfire, G. Brown, 
Golden Drop, Bob Ridley, Mrs.Vyse, 
Mr. Stocker, Mrs. Pigott, Model, 
Hugh Miller,. Andrew Dodds, Lady 
Popham, Lord Derby, Umpire, Chief- 
tain, Norfolk Hero, Mrs. Bush, Lord 
Dundreary, Lord Palmerston, Cygnet, 
Captain Harvey, Criterion, Pioneer, 
Delicata. Mr. Keynes's 12 fancies 
were Harlequin, Elegans, Miss Jones, 
Coimtess of Bective, Queen Mab, 
Mrs. Crisp, Pauline, Confidence, Nora 
Creina, Starlight, Lady Paxton, Ma- 
dame Sherrington. 

In the amateurs' class for 24, at 
the Kensington Show, J. T. Hedge, 
Esq,, Eeed Hall, Colchester, took first 
prize with Madame Guite, Mrs. 
Crawford, Heroine, Madge Wildfire, 
Cherub, Emperor, Juno, Commander, 
Alice Downie, Standard Bearer, In- 
accessible, Admiral Dundas, Pandora, 
Lady Popham, Criterion, Lord Pal- 
merston, Neville, Keynes, Beauty 
of Hilperton, Norfolk Hero, John 
Keynes, and Chairman. From the 
Kev. C. FeUowes, Shottesham, 
near Norwich, came good blooms 
of Eobert Bruce, Mrs. H. Vyse, 
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Lady Elcho, Lady Fophsm, Pre- 
eminent, Fanny Xeynes, Juno, 
Grolden Drop, Earl of Shaitesbury, 
Mrs. Bosh, Lord Palmerston, Andrew 
Doddsy Acme, George Elliott, Triom- 
phe de Pecq, Chairman, Mrs. Dodds, 
Cygnet, Lord Derby, Norfolk Hero, 
Thh Eidley, and Village Gem. From 
Mr. Perry, Castle Bromwich, came a 
good third collection, consisting of 
Lord Palmerston, Chemb, Lilac 
Qaeen, Donald Beaton, Countess of 
Portsmouth, Lord Derby, Lord Bath, 
Golden Drop, Mrs. Busn, Jenny Aus- 
tin, Beauty of Hilperton, Miss Watts, 
Lord Cardigan, Chairman, Bob Bid- 
ley, Model, Lady Popham, Midnight, 
Juno, George Brown, and Delicata. 
In the nurserymen's class of 18 
blooms of Fancy Dahlias, the best 
at Kensington were from Mr. Xeynes, 
who showed Queen Mab, Conqueror, 
Carnation, Triomphe de Eoubaix, 
Lady Paxton, Gem, Starlight, Mary 
Lauder, Pauline, Souter Johnny, 
Garibaldi, Le Premier, Patent, Con- 
fidence, Norah Creina, Harlequin, 
Baron Alderson, and Beliance. Mr. 
Turner was second with Harlequin, 
Empereur de Maroc, Countess of 
Shelburn, Lady Paxton, Summertide, 
Gem, Triomphe de Eoubaix, Charles 
Perry, Comet, The Cure, Mary Lau- 
der, Jupiter, Starlight, Fancy Queen, 
Queen Mab, Pauline, Pluto. Mr. 
Cattell, Westerham, sent Harlequin, 
Summertide, Garibaldi, Lady Paxton, 
Norah Creina, Blondin, Unique, Mrs. 
Charles Kean, Queen Mab, Eliza- 
beth, Pluto, Marc Antony, Starlight, 
Triomphe de Eoubaix, Gem, Elegans, 
Pauline, and Confidence. In the 
amateurs' class at Kensington, the 
best Fancy Dahlias came from Mr. 
Corp, who sent, among others. Lady 
Paxton, Mary Lauder, Gem, Confi- 
dence, Garibaldi, Pauline, Wm. Corp, 
Queen Mab, Eeliance, Elegans, and 
Harlequin. From the Eev. C. Fel- 
lowes, whowas second, came Triomphe 
de Eoubaix, Oliver Twist, Mary Lau- 
der, Queen Mab, Harlequin, Jessie, 
Lady Paxton, Pauline, Flirt, and 
Splendida. From Mr. Perry came 
Summertide, Unique, Comet, Oliver 
Twist, Lady Paxton, Pauline, Gem, 
Starlight, Harlequin, Countess of 
Bective, and others. 



Of Seedling Dahliag, the best were 
Charlotte Dorling (Turner), Le Pre- 
mier (Keynes), Serenity and Bride 
(Eawlings), Charles Turner (Keynes), 
Lord Dundreary (Turner). 

Hollyhocks. — A long file of 
noble spikes of flowers made a dis- 
tinct feature at the Crystal Palace, 
though the dahlias and gladioli were 
in higher favour with yisitors. Messrs. 
Paul and Son took first prize for 
spikes with a noble set to which ther 
had hung the tallies at the top of each 
spike, very much to the disfigurement 
of their own fiowers. Messrs. Paul's 
lot consisted of Glory, deep crimson, 
large and massive; Majestic, finely 
formed, colour rosy-pink, the edges 
stained, as is commonly the case with 
flesh and rose coloured flowers; 
Shrubland Gem, pale sulphur, exc^ui- 
site; Lady Dacres, stained; Eufus, 
very dark maroon-crimson, a remark- 
ably fine flower ; Sir W. Middleton, 
salmon, as large as a dinner-plate, yet 
not coarse, and most beautifully pro- 
portioned; Eeine Blanche, the best 
white ; Geant des Batailles, Emperor, 
Yiolette, this is exquitely beautiful 
both in colour and form, and has the 
good property of improving as it . 
fades; Diamond, Brunette, a fine 
dark. Messrs. Downie, Laird, and 
Lang, of Forest Hill, and Mr. Chater, 
of Saffron Walden, had good collec- 
tions of spikes ; the principal varieties 
amongst them were Purple Prince, a 
noble dark flower ; Miss Matthews, a 
small yellow ; Beauty of Dysart, de- 
licate flesh, fine; Mr. Deane, like 
Sulphur Queen, and a shade better ; 
Mrs. Balfour, cerise-red, flowers of 
immense size, and finely formed; 
Lady Dacres, salmon, large, dirty 
edges; Stanstead Eival, light red, 
large and fine; Dr. Canny, a bad 
flesh; J. B. UUett, rich crimson, 
large, and worthy of a more eupho- 
nious name ; Queen of Bufls, a good 
buff, very showy, but the guard aoout 
twice as wide as needful ; Mrs. Cha- 
ter, rose-pink, bright and clean, large, 
fine form, spike crowded. The col- 
lection of single bloom were beautiful 
as exhibition subjects, and not a whit 
less interesting than dahlias, though 
it is only by spikes that any variety 
can be properly judged. All the best 
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of the established varieties were 
fthown in these stands, and amongst 
them we noticed one bloom of Black 
Knight, a scarce and curious variety, 
darker than Black Prince, the guard 
very large, and the general character 
of the flower refined and courtly, the 
texture that of satin. At Kensing- 
ton Mr. Chater, Messrs. Downie and 
Laird, and Mr. W. Paul, were the 
principal exhibitors. Among the 
collections were good spikes and 
blooms of the following:— Countess 
Eussell, rosy-salmon ; Ne Plus Ultra, 
violet; Morning Star, crimson; 
Beauty of Walden, rose ; Excelsior, 
buff; Governor - Greneral, crimson; 
Miss Lizzie King, yellow ; Eose Ce- 
lestial, rosy-crimson; Beauty of Mil- 
ford, rose ; Lady King, dark mul- 
berry. 

G-LADioLi. — These constituted the 
^andest feature at both the exhibi- 
tions, and they were nearly the same 
at each, so a memorandum of those 
shown at Sydenham will suffice. 
They were literally poured in by the 
various exhibitors, and constituted 
quite a show of themselves, and a very 
gay and grand show too ; and those 
who did not care to scrutinize and 
criticise the delicately marked hy- 
brids, now established as first-class 
florists' flowers, could enjoy the blaze 
of colour of Brenchleyensis, the 
value of which to catch the eye and 
arrest the attention the exhibitors 
seemed to be fully aware of— Messrs. 
Youell especially, who secured the 
first prize. It was evident by the 
profusion of gladioli and their sur- 
passing excellence — for there was 
not much difference as to the quality 
of the flowers in the several collec- 
tions — that the disease which has 
alarmed many growers had not been 
universal, and that therefore there 
need be no fear but that the flower 
will maintain its position, and perhaps 
rise higher and higher in public esti- 
mation. The leading exhibitors were 
Messrs. Youell, Mr. Standish, Mr. W. 
Paul, Messrs. Carter, and M. Lois, 
Rue de la Pelleterie, Paris. The 
French flowers were generally small, 
though they had an extra prize. 
Among the various collections we 
noticed the following varieties as pre- 



eminently beautiful :— Brenchleyenflifl, 
scarlet, and the best for grouping; 
Achilles, red and white ; Comte de 
Morny, cerise, with a white throat ; 
Egerie, rose striped; Isoline, rosy- 
pink; Le Poussin, clear red, white 
throat ; John Bull, saffron, with white 
veins; Linn^, cerise, blotched with 
yellowish - white ; Mrs. Standish, 
pearly- white, suffused with crimson ; 
Miss Howell, rosy-salmon ; Madame 
Binder, carmine, striped white ; Op- 
hir, purple, with gold spots; Pene- 
lope, creamy- white ; Vesta, carmine, 
spotted white; Edith Dombrain, 
creamy-white, tinged with blush; 
Madame Rabourdin, lilacy-red, very 
flne and showy; Rosenberg, cerise; 
Napoleon III., orange-scarlet; En- 
sign, orange-scarlet; El Dorado, gold- 
yellow, lower petals striped red; 
Adam Bede, peach, lower petals deep 
scarlet ; Madame Leseble, ^ure white* 
striped with carmine; Osiris, violet- 
purple; Eugene Domage, rich crim- 
son, dark throat. 

MiscBLLAKEoirs. — Lilium aura- 
tum, shown by Mr. Standish, at- 
tracted more attention than any 
other novelty. Ail the gardeners 
have heard of it by this time, and 
there was a general buzz of admira- 
tion, surprise, and pleasure at this 
opportunity of seeing the plant with 
its magnificent blossoms in full per- 
fection. Lonicera reticulata, the gol- 
den netted leaved honeysuckle, was 
also shown by Mr. Standish. It is a 
charming shrub, and well adapted for 
pot culture, on some sort of balloon 
trellis, for the decoration of the con- 
servatory. Phloxes were shown, but 
in poor condition, and not many of 
them ; and neither of the shows af- 
forded any encouragement to growers 
of phloxes in pots, Messrs. Cattell 
being the only exhibitors for Dr. 
Lindley's prize at Kensington. Roses 
were not plentiful ; a few were good, 
many were poor in character, and 
very carelessly exhibited. Messrs. 
Paul and Son had the best 24 : among 
them were fine blooms of Celine 
Fores tier, Madame C. Caprelet, Ma- 
dame Vidot, Victor Verdier, Made- 
moiselle E. Verdier, Pauline Villot, 
Belle de Bourg-la-EeiDC, Duke of 
Cambridge, Comtesse C. Chabrillant, 
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pp. Bretoan^an, Colonel de Bon^- 
moat, Gloire de Saatheaay, Louise 
Perconay, Leoa deft Combats, Sou- 
T«Dir de la Beiae d'Angleterie, 8oa- 
¥8air d'aa Ami, AiHtkbishop o£ Paris. 
Yer benas were by ao meaott so strik- 
iag w feature as tunial at autama 
shows. Mr. Toraet took first ^ize 
at Sydenham with Greaeral Simpson, 
Sathleea, King of Yerbeaas, Madame 
H. Steigec, Aaglaise^ Springfield 
l^wal, ITemesifly Saowflake, Foxhan- 
ter^ DeliGatisftimam, Lady TannAcm, 
Firefty, Great Eastern, La Gdoire, 
Lady Seymour* Ariosto improved. 
Lady Middletoa, Roao Impenal, 
Prima Doaaa, Warrior, Lord Elgin, 
Geanyt des Bata^es, Zampa, and Fire- 
ball. There were also good coUec- 
tioas from Mr. Smithy of Horasey 
Sioadr Mr; Grimbly, Stoke Newiag- 
ton, Mr. ELnight, Battle, Sussex, aad 
Mr. B«id, gimeaer to J. H. Hunt, 
Esq., Sydenham Kill. The only 
novelty of any yalae was a seedling 
verbena from Messrs.. Perkins and 
Sons, of Coveatry, who put up small 
trusses at the further ead of the fruit 
table. This y^beaa is called Lord 
Ldgh ; the colour is iateasely vivid 
oraage«scarlet, with white eye, the 
flowers large^ slightly puckered, aot 
very flat, aad the trusses apparently 
loose. It may prove a flrst-rate bed- 
der, but it is impossible to estimate 
fairly the value of any verbena in the 
present mode of showing them.. 

FfiTTXT SBLQWK AT T£EB CsYSTAL 

PALAiCJB. — This was a most interesting 
exhibition. Mr. Henderson, of Trea- 
tham^ took the flrst prize for a coUec- 
tioa of ei^t dishes, Mr. Dawsoa 
secoad, Mr. C. Turaer third. Mr. 
Headersoahad Black Hamburgh and 
Muscat grapes, a Providence piae, a 
Treatham white-fleshed meloa, very 
small, but by the very look of it of 
exeelleat flavour, Barriagtoa peaches, 
Yiolette Hative aectariaes, Morello 
cherries, and Moor Park apricots* 
Mr. Dawsoa had Boa Chretiea pears, 
Yiolette Hative aectariaes, Noblesse 
peaches, aot very well coloured, a 
small luscious-lookiag meloa, Morello 
cherries, aad a Queea piae. The 
eoatest ia the class of six dishes 
was most spirited. Mr. Headersoa 
was again first ia this dass, Mr. Baily 



secondf Mr. Page tlurd. In these 
collections were flae examples of 
Black Hamburgh and Muscat gnmes ; 
Walburtoa Admiral, l^oblesse. Boa- 
sell, aad Hoyal George peaehes ; Bed 
Eomaa, Ebrage, aad Brugnoa aec- 
tariaes ; Moor Park apricots ; Eaiville, 
Queea, and Montserrat piaes ; green- 
gage plumfl, and a few melons. Pines 
were mostly good, but the only speci- 
mens worthy of remark as examples 
of good culture were a Queea &om 
Mr. Chapman, of Hill House, Strea- 
tWa, aad a flae Aatigaa from Mr. 
Headersoa. Mr. L. Solomoa seat a 
pair of Queens of immense size, but 
they were ugly fruitr and not well 
coloured. T£e grapes were a good 
exhibitiour aad ^ougk a few oi the 
black grapes were aot well ooloured, 
the buaches were handsome, aad the 
berries uniform la size, so that tlie 
distinctions as to merit were few and 
aot eaiHly determiaable. Mr. Mere- 
dith, of GarstOB, aear Liverpool, s^it 
a aoble basket of twelve pounds of 
Black Hamburghs, aad a basket of 
three bunches, the united weight of 
which was nine pounds. These were 
black as jet, and not a trace anywhere 
of unskilful handling. We have 
rarely seen so flne a show c^ Black 
Hamburghs ; they were the best of 
the contributions to this part of ihe 
exhibition. Other kiads well shown 
were Lady Dowae's Seedliag, Bid- 
wiirs» West's St. Peter, Chasselas 
Musque, aad Muscatsw The largest 
siagle bunch was of Trebbiaao, from 
Mr. Pottle, of Woodbridge; ike 
weight 4 lbs. 7oz. Mr. Goldsmith 
had the secoad prize ia this class for 
a buach of Barbarosea, aad Mr. 
Mead for a bunch (^ Black Ham- 
burg, which was large aad heavy, but 
irregular aad pxKurly coloured. Peaches 
aad aectariaes were of the same kiads 
as those just named as in the ooUec- 
tioas; the best single di^es were 
Yiolette Hative peach, from Mr. 
Henderson; iN'oblesse, from Mr. 
Broadway; and Bed Boman ae> - 
tarine, from Mr. Monro. Melons, 
flgs, plums, and dierries were well 
shown, but not in great quantity. 
With apples aad pears the tables 
literally groaaed, aad these, apples 
especially, were imusuaUy flae. 
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Dbcosjltitx Plants shown at 
Kensington^ — ^Messrs. Yeitch sent a 
very pretty GoUeetion. of plants re- 
Bwrkable £6r fine foliage; amongst 
them a new Aloeasia, named Zebrina. 
With tkis were specimens of A. ma- 
aiQvliixa var;, and A. metallica. The 
new composite dknber, Mutisia de- 
cwnPNiSf was shown in bloom; the 
lacge gaaania-like orange blossoms 
wmte much admired. Calceolaria 
erieoideS) from Chili, witb smaE yel- 
low flowers and heath-like leaves, was 
exhibited^ bnt we presume not as a 
noveky, as it has been in the oonntry 
xnaiiy years. A &w orchids were in- 
ckbded in Messrs. Yeitch*s contribu- 
tion; Yanda GflBralea» Cattl^a de- 
gBQfiy Odontoglossom grande, Aerid^s 
Boaviiisimum, Calanthe Dominiana, 
Cattleya Dominiana alba were the 
laest conspiciiOTi» for beauty. Messrs. 
A. Kenderson^ of Pine Apple Place, 
aent a collection of Caladiiims» and 
Mr. Bull some "noyelties/' among 
whaohr there were two handsome 
Adiantums. The c(»npetition for 
the prise for standard plants to deco- 
rabe the dinneer-talde was a miserable 
affair^ though this part of the exhibi- 
tioQ was the most crowded, every one 
seeming to expect an interesting dis- 
play. The ^ctro-plated stands sup- 
plied by EUdngton were the moat 
aifctractive part of the af&ir, tuid these, 
aa expensive articles, were not strictly 



in accordance with, what wa suppose 
to be the spirit in which the eom^peti- 
tion was invited. Messrs. Yeitch, 
Bull, Salter^and Macintoskcompet^, 
and among the plants were specinutts 
of Eugenias, Solanums, double Pe- 
tunias, Grrevillea robusta, Celosias, 
Colens Yersdiafielti, Pracsena termi- 
nalis, Tropsolum, etc. Among ihe 
miscellaneous articles were some 
rustic flower vases* cases for pots, 
etcy from Messrs. Hooper, of Covent 
Garden, and Messrs.^ Barr and Sug- 
den^ £ing Street, Covent Garden. 
These were much, admired. Tlia beat 
contribution for a conservatory tub 
was from Messrs. Sanaome, of Ips- 
wich. The tub was made <k paitent 
imperishable stone» with panels to 
slide up and down, and the whole to 
be taken to piejces by rcanoving the 
ornamental top. Two magniflcent 
wooden tubs were s^it by Mr. Orm- 
son, of Sling's Boad, Chelsea, one of 
pitch pine, the other of oak,, stone, and 
ornamental iron. These could be 
readily taken; to pieces^ and would be 
found of great value in & grand con- 
servatory. 

Fbuit.— The most interestrng in 
th» part of the show waa the coUeo- 
tion of Grapes from the Society's 
conservatory at Chiswiek. The mis- 
cellaneous exhibitions of fruit were 
few in number, and not much amongst 
them to interest. 
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Wn know of hundreds of good books 
on garden economy and the routine of 
horticultural practice in any and every 
department, but we know of only two 
thoroughly good books designed for 
the young gardener ambitious of rising 
in his profession, and therefore anxious 
to master its highest elementary ppin- 
ciplea. Those are Loudon's " Self- 
Instaructor," and Xeane's "Young 
Gardener's Educatoiv" the first pub- 
lished many years since, the second 
"new this day."* Mr. Keane has 
hit upon a novel scheme, and taken 
his place bravely as schoolmaster for 



all gardenjersy young and old, who 
choose to accept his lessons . In a neat 
octavo volume he gives, in the form of 
dialogues, a series of lessons on Land 
Surveying?, Botany» Yegetable Phy- 
siology, Entomology, Geology, Chle- 
mistry. Physical Geography, EngHsh 
Grammar, and other useful subjects, 
to which he adds, by way of supple- 
ment, a complete glossary of techmcal 
terms. Whoever wishes to make a 
present to a young gardener, this is 
just the book for the purpose, and 
every amateur gardener will find it 
worth, perusing, and in some parts. 



• " The Young Gardener'* Educator." 
^ptmahm. GTocmbridg* and Sons. 



By WiUiain Eeane, late gardener at OnroH Vtxk, 
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learning By hearfc. As a sample is 
better tlian a mere recommendation, 
we select a passage on Garden Beetles, 
v'lich will show the style in which 
I^r. Keane conveys his useful in- 
structions :— 

" Mr, B. The whole race of ani- 
mals preserved to the present time in 
the same flourishing state in which 
they were at first created ; the rules 
which govern them, not varied by 
capricious chance, but administered 
with unalterable regularity ; the im- 
pulse of instinct directing them to 
proper food, to the propagation of 
their kind, and to suitable habita- 
tions ; the structure of their frames, 
and of every particular organ of 
action so 'suitable to their immediate 
use ; the several tribes of creatures . 
subordinate to each other, condu- 
cive in various respects to the good 
of man, are all evident and incon- 
testible proofs of skill, contrivance, 
and power. 

""""'" Each moss, 
Each shell, each crawling insect holds a rank 
Important in the plan of Him who framed 
This scale of beings— holds a rank, which, lost, 
Wonid break the chain, and leave a gap 
That Nature's self would me. 

The cockchafer {ScardbcBus melolon- 
tha) is so familiar to every gardener 
that its figure needs no description 
from me, though it is probable you 
are not so well acquainted with its 
habits. It is a very mischievous insect 
in its caterpillar state, living in the 
ground, and making sad havoc among 
the roots of young crops. The cock- 
chafer has sometimes appeared in par- 
ticular districts in such swarms as to 
threaten the destruction of everything 
vegetable. 

" Son. That, no doubt, was owing 
to the destruction of rooks, as we 
have heard of many instances where 
the wholesale destruction of rooks was 
followed by such extraordinary in- 
crease of wireworms, cockchafers, and 
other such grubs, as to require the 
speedy restoration of the rooks. 

** Journeyman, I knew an old 
farmer in the country who always 
called the rooks mischievous vaga- 
bonds, that they pilfered his beans 
when they were coming up, and his 
potatoes, and he fancied one day 
during barley sowing, when a large 



quantity of rooks were following the 
plough, that they were eating his 
seed barley ; he ordered one to be shot, 
and in the poor bird's crop not one 
grain of barley was found, but it was 
full of wireworms, cockchafers, etc. 

"Mr, B, Every day's experience 
tells us that birds are amongst the 
most efficient instruments of Provi- 
dence for destroying the insects that 
would otherwise overrun us. And 
people may rely upon it that they 
cannot more effectually encourage 
the ravages of these insidious foes 
than by waging war upon the crea- 
tures which naturally feed upon them. 
The eggs of the cockchafer are depo- 
sited in the ground by the parent in- 
sect, whose forelegs are very short, 
and well calculated for burrowing in 
the ground. From each of these eggs 
proceed after a short time, a whitish 
worm with six legs, a red head and 
strong claws, which is destined to live 
in the earth under that form for four 
years, and there undergoes various 
changes of its skin, until it assumes 
its chry salid form. The larv© having 
continued four years in the ground, 
are now about to undergo their next 
change. To effect this they dig into 
the earth, sometimes five or six feet 
deep, and there spin a smooth case, in 
which they change into a pupa or 
chrysalis. They remain under this 
form all the winter until the month of 
February, when they become perfect 
beetles, but with their bodies quite 
soft and white. In May the parts are 
hardened, and then they come forth 
out of the earth in the evenings when 
you, no doubt, have observed them in 
their flight to dash against your per- 
son and fall to the ground. Alter 
enjoying the pleasures of an improved 
existence for some time they lay their 
eggs in the ground and die. 

" Journeyman, As I now know the 
habits of the cockchafers, I shall take 
some trouble when they bang against 
me to find them out, and to destroy 
the parents of such mischievous grubs, 

" Mr, B. The garden beetle, named 
by Linnaeus Scarahesus horticola (also 
called the May bug), is another very- 
destructive beetle. When the roses 
are in fall bloom in May and June, 
they sometimes do very extensive 
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miscliief to the flowers by eating out 
the anthers and consuming the pBtals. 
Having deposited about a hundred 
eggs in the eairth the female dies, and 
the larrse hatoh and oommenoe Ikeir 
attadks upon the roots of yegetabies 
of yariouB sorts. It is, however, on 
lawns and pastures tiiat ihe larvce, 
like the ooekchafers, coBunit the 
greatest ravages. It is said that they 
are feeding three years, and they re- 
side about an inch beneath the turf; 
but as winter approaches they retire 
deeper into the earth; and eren in 
November when frost has set in, they 
have b\med themselves threefeet deep, 
where they form cells, and enter the 
pupa and quiescent state until the 
lollowing spring, when the beetles 
emerge about the time the roses bloom. 
It is a pretty shining beetle, clothed 
with longish hair, dark on the upper, 
and yellowiah on the under side. For 
their des^uction it is recommended 
that a cloth should be placed under 
the branches nreviously to shaking 
them, and as tnis species flies in the 
day, this operation must be performed 
ea;rly in the morning or in the evening. 
We should also take advantage of 
mild weather in the spring to fork 
oyer the ground lightly, as at that 
time the lurvae are near the surface, 
and become an acceptable treat to 
the blackbirds, thrushes, robins, and 
sparrows. Among the pretty insects 
of another genus, Coocinella, you will 
find the gay tribe of ladybirds which 
baye oyen escaped the sad prejudices 
of our natitm as regards insects, so 
that children caress these handsome 
and most useful creatures in England, 
and in Ireland they are equally 
esteemed, being called the cows of 
God. There are upwards of thirty 
different species, some are scarlet with 
black spots, others yellow with black, 
or black with red or yellow, with 
white spots. It seems, however, that 
many persons are unacquainted with 
the early stages of their existence, and 
as this has led to the fatal error of 
destroying the larvsB, which are 
amongst the most valuable aids the 
cultivator has, in keeping under the 
aphides, it becomes very important 
that the gardener should be at once 
enabled to distinguish his friends from 



his enemies. If we examine the un- 
dt^rside of the leaves of cinerarias, or 
any plants when they are infested with 
plant lioe (aphides), we shall find Httie 
duflters of orange or buff-coloured 
^S^* deposited close together on thdr 
ende, and very much reaemblmg diose 
of the white cabbage butterflies at the 
first glanoe, but they are very difierent 
when magnified ; they are more eilip* 
tical, fleshy, and smooth, not being 
sculptured as these of the papiliofl are. 
The first brood hatdies in May, when 
the pearly empty i&ells alone remain, 
and the little black animals issuing 
from them run over the leaves in 
search of food. At this time they are 
rough with hairs, and have six short 
strong legs ; as they grow they change 
their skins, and eventually those of 
the largest species attain the length 
of five or six lines. The larva now has 
a slate- coloured skin, smooth, but dull, 
the body is attenuated towards the 
apex, and extends far beyond the 
six black sprawling legs, so that it 
looks like a little alligator, which it 
likewise resembles in its voracious and 
carnivorous habits. The ladybirds 
are probably to be found the whole 
year, as they winter under bark, in 
chinks of posts, palings, etc., and are 
seen in the earliest days of spring, if 
the weather be fine, and late in the 
autumn also. Immense numbers are 
generally seen in the hop-grounds 
in Sent, where their good services 
are gratefully acknowledged by the 
farmers. The vast quantities of 
aphides which the larva of the lady- 
birds destroy cannot be calculated, 
for they seem never to cease from 
feeding except when they are moult- 
ing, and the ladybirds themselves are 
equally active. One sees these pretty 
scarlet animals running over the plants 
until they meet with an aphis, which 
they immediately seize with their 
broad feelers, and keep squeezing out 
the saccharine contents until the 
crumpled skin alone remains; they 
then attack another, and will then 
proceed until leaf by leaf the plant is 
freed from this disagreeable and de- 
structive blight." 

We wish Mr. Keane had avoided 
the dialogue form, but to many that 
perhaps may be preferable. 

L 2 
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Thb word Jxia, we are informed, sig- 
nified in the ancient Egyptian lan- 
guage, "Eye," or "Eye of Heaven," 
a term not inappropriate to this lorely 
genns. It also has received much 
notice from modem as well as ancient 
nations, though not so much culti- 
vated now as some years back— ^ 
which time it was a reigning favourite, 
insomuch so that the Caffres, from 
whom great quantities were procured, 
call it " Wlute-man's-flower." Now, 
though we may possibly be able to spare 
a few of the minor species of this ex- 
tensive genus, to make room for, and 
in compument to, our more recent in- 
troductions, when we consider the 
profusion of flower, the variety of 
colour, and the ease with which it is 
grown, this plant will be found to oc- 
cupy a place of no mean importance. 
There are about 150 species of 
ins, for the greater part tuberous- 
rooted, hardy, herbaceous plants; 
about six species are bulbous; and 
all, or nearly all, highly ornamental, 
and fully deserving the oriental ap- 
pellation so loner ago bestowed on 
them. Two omy are natives of 
Britain — pseudacorus and fcetidis- 
simi, both medicinal, but not worth 
notice to the florist. At the head of 
all the tuberous species stands I. 
Susiana. This is indeed a most 
singular, yet beautiful species. To 
say it resembles the livid markings 
on the back of a toad is perhaps no 
great inducement to the amateur ; yet 
to nothing but that, or the flowers of 
Oereopegia elegans, can it be com- 
pared. Some difficulty is occasionally 
felt in causing this plant to blow ; but 
if planted in a warm situation, on a 
rich friable loam, and left undis- 
turbed, it will flower freely in the 
course of two, or at most three 
years. It will bear forcing under 
judicious management : for this pur- 
pose, choose a strong root, and in No- 
vember put it into a large pot (32), 
using a mixture of loam and peat, 
with sufficient sand to keep it open ; 
keep it in a cold frame till January, 
when the heat must be increased very 
gradually tiU it will bear the stove, 



which should be about the beginning 
of March, and as soon as the flower 
is expanded, remove it into the green- 
house. This, though attended with 
trouble, is repaid with one of the most 
extraordinary flowers in Nature. 

Of the tall growing kinds — Grer- 
manica, pallida, florentina, sambu- 
cina, lurida, and variegata may be 
mentioned as the most prominent: 
these are well suited for open shrub- 
beries, etc. Of the dwari varieties, 
such as Chinensis, biflora, sab-bi- 
flora, cristata, pumila, flavissima, 
graminea, etc., are very pretty orna- 
ments of the flower border, rockwork, 
etc., and will bear the smoke and 
dust of confined suburban districts. 
I. flmbnata, orientalis, and flaves- 
cens, are rather tender, requiring the 
g^nhouse to bring them to perfec- 
tion ; they should be potted in soil 
similar to that recommended for I« 
Susiana ; they require good pot room ; 
and to cause them to flower flner and 
more freely, remove the suckers as 
soon as they appear. 

We now come to the bulbous- 
rooted species :-^They are xiphium, 
xiphioides, alata, Lusitanica, tenui- 
folia, and Persica. The first two are 
more strictly florists' flowers; the 
first, xiphium, is the Spanish Iris of 
florists, and xiphioides is commonly- 
known as the English Iris. This i» 
more extensively cultivated than any 
other species, and it well deserves the 
preference shown it : in this we have 
a greater variety of colours than is 
to be found in one species of any 
other genus: from the purest white 
to a bright azure, it ranges on to the 
deepest violet ; and even red is found 
in the tints of this lovely flower — a 
colour very uncommon to a flower in. 
which blue is, or ever has been, a pre- 
dominant colour. Yellow is, I be- 
lieve, absent: this I should think 
mi^ht be easily remedied by impreg-^ 
nation, as it is found in some of the 
varieties of xiphium, and that, too» 
extremely bright. This, however, is 
merely surmise ; and, if not right, X 
should feel obliged by correction from 
any of your readers. 
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Th0 culture of this, and indeed all 
the bulbous species, with the excep- 
tion of I. Persica, is extremely simple. 
They should be planted early in 
October in a bed of any tolerably 
rich soil, keeping the roots about six 
inches apart, and about four inches 
deep, that is, from the point of the 
bulb to the surface of the soil. They 
may be idlowed to remain in the same 
place two or three years ; but when 
required to be taken up, it should be 
done about a fortnight or three weeks 
.after they have done bloomiug. Keep 
them on the open ground entirely out 
of the sun ; and the planting must 
not be deferred longer than possible, 
or the bulb begins to vegetate, and 
consequently becomes weakened. The 
planting of the varieties of xiphium, 
or Spanish Iris, may be deferred a 
month after those of xiphioides, as 
they come up so muchsooner : in every 
other respect the treatment is uniform. 

I. Persica requires the greenhouse; 



it is a very pretty species, and is 
highly odoriferous. I. tuberosa is 
another very ornamental species; is 
tolerably hard, and with the same 
treatment as that of . xiphiodes will 
flower freely, 

The varieties of English Iris are 
raised from seed. This should be 
sown in October, on an east border, 
sown thin and covered with about an 
inch of earth ; they require no fur- 
ther care, with the exception of weed- 
ing, till the third year, when they 
should be planted out ; and when in 
bloom, which will be the following 
summer, the good flowers should be 
marked and the bad ones thrown 
away. 

The iris is a type of an order, the 
component plants of which are found 
in nearly every quarter of the globe. 
Many of them are of great use in 
medicine ; and all of them great fa- 
vourites with the gardener on account 
of their beautiful, yet frail flowers. 

ILP. 



rSIAS, SPAEAXLS, TBITONIAS, BABIANAS, EAELT 
GLADIOLI, ANTHOLTZAS, WATSONLiS, Etc. 



1. In open borders, — The beds 
should be prepared in October or end 
of Septemoer by well digging a spit 
deep, and burying a stratum of good 
rotten manure at the bottom. The 
surface soil should be rendered open 
by mixing sand with it and being well 
broken in the digging. The bulbs 
should be planted in clumps or rows, 
from 2i to 6 inches deep, according to 
size and sort, the largest bulbs being 
placed deepest, and each should be 
covered with sand an inch deep pre- 
vious to re-covering with mould. 
Give the bed a southern inclination if 
possible ; keep it free from weeds, and 
stir the surface occasionally with a 
fork. In the case of severe frosty 
weather the bed should be covered 
three inches deep with dry litter, sea 
sand, or ashes. 

The above under such treatment 
will flower at different times from 

. May till August. 

. 2, In jpots, — ^Either for flowering 
in pots, or for turning out in the bor- 
ders ID spring. This is perhaps a safer 



method to adopt with these half-hardy 
bulbs than the former. 

Let the bulbs be potted in Octo- 
ber in light turfy loam and sand, with 
good drainage. For the strong varie- 
ties of Gladioli and Antholyzas a 
layer of well-rotted cow manure may 
be placed at the bottom. A frame 
should be prepared for the pots by 
placing in it a bed of old dry tan and 
Jitter from the stable. Into this let 
the pots be plunged, the Gladioli at 
the back, and Ixias, Sparaxis, Trito- 
nias, Babianas, Oxalis, Lachenalias, 
etc., in gradation to the front. Give 
plenty of air in fine weather, and 
withhold water until the bulbs have 
made root and the leaves begin to 
appear; it should then be carefully 
given when there is no danger of 
frost. If the winter should be very 
severe, the frame may be banked up 
with manure or litter, and the lights 
covered with straw and mats. The 

gots may be brought into the green- 
ouse during February, March, or 
April, according to season for bloiHZi- 
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uig» or if for ont-doovs, tiiey may be 
turned out in March, sooner or later, 
aceording to droamBtaneef , that is so 
BB not to "be endangered by seyere 
frosts. Under snch treatment the 
Sparans will dower in April; the 
Izia0» Babianaa, Gladioli, fmd Trito- 



nias snooeeding each other. After 
blooming, the watering ghanidbe coa- 
tinned until the lea^s begin to fade, 
when it must be gradually withheld. 
— Hooper and CoJa At^mn CketO' 
logue, 1862. 



TBDB NECBSSTTT OF DEAIN^AGE EN" IHE CULTIVATION 
OP THE TULIP. 



Thb object of the subjoined remarks is to 
point ont the advantage of bestowing the 
requisite atteation in the formation of the 
tnlip-bedy and although I am not a toUp- 
fancier, yet I am sure jou will give me 
credit when I say that gardening opera- 
tiMU of all sorts go to make up the amount 
of my practiea. And I have had the op- 
portunity this season of marking the re- 
sults of the most ungenial spring (as far as 
the tulip is concerned) upon beds which 
hare been differently constructed. 

Five years since I was employed to 
msko four tulip-beds in a good loamy soil, 
such as produces first-rate wheat, the soil 
was thrown out two feet deep, and about 
thres fiset six inches in width, through 'the 
entire length of the beds, tlien a trenoh 
six inches in depth ^ and the width of the 
spade, was made all along the middle of the 
beds No. 1 and No. 2, and made to commu- 
nicate with a drain which ran parallel with 
them, and was somewhat deeper than the 
bottom of the beds — this trench was filled 
with brick rnbble, and then a layer of straw 
to prevent the soil above from running 
amongst the brick rubble, and choking the 
drainage — the beds were then filled in with 
the ecal, previously to which a stout frame 
of one and a-hsLf inoh board was fixed 
round the beds so as to elevate the surface 
of the beds nine or ten inches above the 
ordinary surface of the soil. Nos. 3 and 
4, were prepared in exactly the same way 
as the first two, excepting that no drain 
was made through them. 

These beds have been turned over two 
or three times right to the bottom, every 
year since, after the bulbe are taken up, 
and as silver-sand was liberally used, the 
first three years at planting time, as well 
as when the beds were turned, a layer of 
three or four inches of new stable dung laid 
all along the bottom of the beds, they hare 
become through the frequent turning, and 
the thorough incorporation of the above 
materials with the soil, almost good 
enough to use for potting soil. It may be 
atated that Nos. 3 and 4 croes tha upper 



end of Nos. 1 and 2, so that it might be 
supposed that tlie efficient drainage of tiie 
first two would operate as effeotive drains 
for Nos. 3 and 4. 



o 

r 




1 



Second host bed. 



Best bed. 



4. 3. 1. 

Position ot tkb Bbss. 

Bat did they so operate ? Let us see. As 
I said just now, there has been this year 
the best opportunity of testing the value of 
the different beds. In the first place, the 
season has been most unpropitious ibr the 
tulip, which in its native habitats is ac- 
customed to uninterrupted bright weather, 
from the time it comes up until it bloesoiDSy 
for we had a leaden, sunlesat eky all through 
April, when the stoms were rising fast, 
with a great deal of cold rain. A.nd in the 
second place the beds Nos. 2, 8, and 4, 
have had no protection from the rain until 
coming into bloom. No. 1 has been pre- 
served by means of a covering of mats from 
the rain which has fallen since they wore 
two or three inches in height. WeU, now 
to the point : No. 1 has suffered soane 
anytiring from canker ; No. 2 has iared 
rather worse in consequence of thorough 
exposure ; Nos. 3 and 4 Imve had the 
largest half of their foliage cut away with 
that pest to tulips, viz., canker ; so much 
are they injured, that it must seriously 
affect the blooming of the roots for next 
year. Now it will be evident that the 
little damage sustained by No. 2 in com- 
parison with Nos. 3 and 4, must be attri- 
buted to the readmess with which super- 
flttona moisture was passed away difbugh 
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the drain ; hence the necessity of attention 
to ihis matter, when the heds are first 
made. Hoping these few notes may be 
of use to some of your numerons readers, 
I am, ete. W« GinrxT. 



P.S. In report of Tulip Show of Dnl- 
wich, you spoke of Pdctohis as an old 
flower. It is a new one, bnt perhaps yon 
meant an odd flower, and the change was 
a printer's ezxor. 
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pHASis OIF XHS ]fooir.-«SSiIl, 7th« 8h. 4i5m. et^en..; Last Quartev, 16th, llh. 4ikm, 
night ; Necw, 2ard, 7h. a7m.inom. ; I'irst Qaazter, 29th, llh. 44m.iiighL 
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Weather nawr London, 1861. 



BABOMXXU. 
TMTt^ Min. 



29-676. 
29-987. 
29107. 
30056. 
30007. 
30128. 
30<»1. 
29-886. 
29-888. 
29-952. 
29-592. 
29-965. 
29-978. 
30-606. 
30-096. 
30-217. 
30-260. 
30-140., 
29-970.. 
29^838.. 
29-767.. 
29-758., 
29-967.. 
29-993.. 
30080.. 
30131.. 
30-075.. 
30-065,. 
30003.. 
29-920.. 
29-830 . 



.29-562 
.29-834 
.30-067 
.80-000 
.29-968 
.aCH)68 
.29^3>0 
.29-738 
.29-839 
.29-578 
.29-391 
.29-876 
.29*876 
.29*984 
.80-022 
.30171 
.30166 
.29-997 
.29-801 
.29-775 
.29-647 
.29*750 
.29-952 
.29-969 
.30-040 
.30-032 
.30-008 
.30-032 
.29-929 
.29-B87 
.28-508 



W^T^ l&Ua 3f 0. 



75... 48, 
73...40. 
71.. .49. 
73.. .39. 
73.. .48 
63.. .53. 
72...50 
76... 50. 
77...41. 
72... 55. 
71.. .45 
70... 50, 
72.. .52. 
80... 40. 
74.. .41. 
63.. .29. 
61.. .35. 
62...31. 
66.. .34. 
58.. .39. 
62.. .38. 
62.. .42. 
61. ..42. 
62... 54. 
63.. .46. 
62...35. 
61... 42 
57.,.36 
56.. .40. 
61...37 
58.. .39. 



..61-5 
^6-5 
,60-0 
..S6'0 
..60-5 
.580 
..610 
.630 
.59D 
.63*5 
.680 
..600 
..62'6 
..60*0 
..57*6 
.46*0 
.480 
.46-5 
.50*0 
.48*5 
.500 
.520 
.51-5 
.68-0 
.54-5 
.48-5 
..51-5 
..46*5 
..48*0 
..49*0 
.48-6 



Stan. 



•14 
-00 
-00 
•03 
•05 
-01 
•01 
•01 
•02 
•18 
•11 
-00 
•00 
-00 
•00 
•01 
•00 
-00 
-00 
-06 
-06 
•28' 
•02 
-00 
-00 
-00 
-00 
•00 
■00 
-00 
.12 



B«al S%fatri and 8k>«ndab. 



Fleabane flowers 
Sondew flowers on marshea 
Elacampane flowers 
Ba^ort flowers 
Golden rod flowers 
iHawkweeds flower 
Ants begin to swam 
Meadow saffiron flowem 
Osmund royal flowers 
Snakeweed flowers 
Sunsptirge floweis 
Css^er spurge flowers 
Michaelmas daisy flowenr 
Bine camomile flowers 
Flocks of linnets and Inmlings 
Squirrels begin to store 
Bed berries conspicuous 
Bobins begin to sing 
Wren comes to gardens 
Beach leaves redden 
Dormice retire 
Haryest mice retire 
Flowering-rush flowers 
Sea wormwood flowers 
Heather in full bloom 
Mugwort flowers 
Grouse appear • 

Second broods of caterpillars 
Fire-crest-ed wren 
Fungi on decaying substances 
OaterpiUar of dot moth 



NOTES FOE THE GAUaDEN. 



SiTCBEir GiRDSif. — Cleanliness will 
doiwonders now for the"present and the 
next season, l^e more weeds, the more 
seeds, and less air ; so stir the ground be- 
tween all standing crops, and ridge up the 
plots that are to be vacant all winter. 
This is the bestseason forplantingrhnbarb. 
Heap up manures and composts. Empty 
the muck-pit, where the whole can be 



turned two or three times before spring. 
Plant August-sown cabbage and lettude in 
warm sitaations. Take up potatoes^ car- 
rots, beets, and parsnips. Earth up celery. 
Lay cabbages and broccolis with -their 
heads to the north ; fork over asparagus 
beds, and mnloh 1^ crowns with roUen 
dung. Get cauliflower plants under' hand- 
glasses. Tomatoes not ripe tthould becnt 



«0 
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in buncheB; and pot under glass, and kept 
jather dry, where they will ripen in the 
^conrseof a week. 

FauiT Gakdkn.— Kew plantations of 
gooseberries, currants, and raspherry 
bashes may be made towards the end of 
the month. Canes may be put in to in- 
crease stock, and for this purpose two- 
year-old wood is better than the shoots of 
the season, if disbudded a foot or eighteen 
inches from the base. Drain and trench 
the ground where fruit-trees are to be 
planted next month. Koss on apple-trees 
generally disappears when the ground is 
drained. Root-pruning and planting may 
be commenced the last week, but root- 
pruning should only be resorted to in the 
case of over luxuriant, unfruitful trees. 

Flow£s Gaeden,— Train out chrysan- 



themums in pots, give plenty of water 
and liquid manure. Plant 'Lyacintfaa, 
tulips, crocuses, ^scillas, crown imperials, 
liliuma, gladioli, narcissi, jonquils, dafibdilB, 
and snowdrops. Part perennials in the 
borders, get auriculas and carnations under 
gloss for the winter, but giro plenty of 
air. Remove decaying leaves ; keep walks 
and lawns tidy. 

Gbbknhousb and Stove.— Use fire- 
heat in the greenhouse only to dissipate 
damp. Remove shading, give plenty tif 
air, and fumigate at once if any signs of 
vermin. Plants to bloom during the 
winter should have the best places. Ee- 
duce the heat among pines. Keep the air 
very dry where grapes are hanging. ,Bot- 
tom heat for pines, 85\ 



TO CORRESPONDENTS, 



Books Rbcstved. — ^'^Der Breuil on the 
Science and Practice of Grafting, 
Pmning, and Training Fruit Trees. 
Kent and Co.'' A valuable epitome of 
French practice in fruit culture, ad- 
mirably translated and adapted for En- 
glish cultivators, iwd profusely iUus- 
txAted. This we must notice at greater 
length next month. — "The Orchid 

i Grower's Manual. By B. S. WiUiams, 
Seven Sisters Nursery, HoUoway." This, 
the best book of the kind, has deservedly 
arrived at a second edition, and we be- 
iev^B is destined to arrive very quickly 
at a third or fourth, and so on, for it is « 
masterpiece in its way, though pro- 
fessedly written for amateur beginners 
in orchid culture. To those who possess 
the first edition it is right we should say 
that the work has been in great part 
re-written and considerably enlarged. 
I( contains fifty pages more than the 
. first edition, and among the additions 
are notes on seedling orchids^ spot in 
orchids, best house mode of treating 
orchids, advice to collectors, cultivation 

- ^f Anaectochilus, and descriptions of two 
hundred additional plants. — " Select Or- 
chidaceous Plants. By Robert War- 
ner and B. S. Williams." This is a grand 
illustrated work to be completed in ten 
parts, at half-a-guinea each, and when 
complete will make a noble volume for 
the drawing-room table of the lover of 
orchids. The plates are magnificent 

1 specimens of drawing and colouring. — 
«' The Garden Oracle for 1863" is an- 
nounced to contain a new list of curious 
and beautiful bulbous plants with new 



modes of culture, and hints on the pro- 
pagation of rare species, together with 
the usual descriptions of new plants^and 
selections of old and new varieties of 
florists' flowers, fruits, etc. 
Cataloouxs. — *^ £. G. Henderson and Son, 
Wellington Row, St. John's Wood. List 
of Bulbs, 1862."— " T. Weeks and Co., 
King's Road, Chelsea. Pamphlet on 
Conservatories, Greenhouses, Pits, Hot- 
water Apparatus, and Ventilation ; with 
Remarks, etc.'' Issued to serve the pur- 
pose of a trade circular, but worth having 
for reference. It contains forty sketches 
of houses, with brief descriptions, and 
some useful notes on heating by hot 
water. — "Hooper and Co., Centre Avenue, 
Covent Garden. Autumn Catalogue of 
Dutch, Cape, and other Bulbs." — ^*' Joseph 
Courcha, Victoria Nursery, EsmondRoad, 
Victoria Park. List of new Fuchsias, 
Verbenas, and Chrysanthemums." — 
*' W. Cutbush and Sons, The Nurseries 
Highgate. Descriptive Bulb Catalogue 
for 1862." A most interesting cata- 
logue ; contains some useful cultural 
notes ou hyacinths and mushrooms, the 
latter in connection with the announce- 
ment of the famous mill-track spawn 
used with so much success by Messrs. 
Young and others. — ** Osbom and Sons, 
Fulham, near London. Catalogue of 
Hardy Trees and Shrubs ; Catalogue of 
Fruit Trees ; Catalogue of Herbaceous 
Plants; Selected List of Plants." Among 
the novelties announced are Osmunds 
regalis cristata, a beautifully crested 
royal fern, and the Stirling Castle Peach . 
— ''B. S. WilUams, Paradise Nursery, 
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SeTen Siftten' Boad, Holloway. Cata- 
logue of Hjaciuths, etc." — " E. Taylor, 
Maltoiiy Yorkshire. Catalogue of Dutch 
BootSjL Fuchsias, Cioerarias, etc.'* One 
of the seedling TropaBolumsfirom Oulton, 
called «* Beauty of Oulton Park," and de- 
scribed as superior to Elegans, is an- 
nounced as ready for distribution. — 
*' Barr and Sugden, Kinfi: Street^ Covent 
Garden^ Catalogue of Dutch and Cape 
Bulbsy . etc." A capital list of useful 
things, and one that every gardener may 
consult with adyantage. 
Scale.— IT, jH"., Norton.— This is the most 
hateful and stubborn of all the pests to 
-which plants are subject, and if it gains 
ascendancy in the stoye it is almost im- 
possible to eradicate it. You do not say 
what sort of plants are affected, so we 
must speak generally on the subject. 
With hard-wooded plants the first thing 
to be done is to brush the stems and 
branches with a hard brush. Another 
step in the process will be to brush the 
stems of all plants likely to bear the 
application, with spirits of turpentine, 
which must be brushed into all the cre- 
yices of the bark where the scale insect 
usually broods over its eggs. Plants of 
delicate structure such as f(»rns, which 
cannot be brushed, must be shut up dose 
in a box with a yessel of boiling water, 
on which is placed a saucer full of tur- 
pentine. The heat will cause the yapour 
of the turps to rise amongst the plants, 
and the scale will be destroyed. These 
remedies are to be repeated ; however 
effectual or otherwise they may prove 
at first, one operation should never be 
trusted in the eradication of vermin. 
There is another plan which we keep till 
the last, because it is not yet established 
in the books, and may by some be still 
considered as quackery. It is the uae 
of sweet oil, which is certain death to 
vermin of all kinds. The truth must be 
said of oil that it makes the plants look 
miserable for a time, and every leaf it 
touches will perish^ But it does no hurt 
to the bark of trees and shrubs, and we 
not long since saw one of the best collec- 
tions of succulents near London treated 
with oil throughout, which cleansed 
them of scale completely, and the plants 
the 4 next season made a very vigorous 
gro wth, though immediately after the 
application of oil they had a very sorry 
appearance. It may be right to add that 
insects breathe through apertures in 
various parts of the body, and oil closes 
these, and causes their death by suffoca- 
tion. No insect will survive being tho- 
roughly wetted with oU« 



HiDBAN«Biji. — ff, — ^These rarely do mdeh 
good as border shrubs, partly because 
ordinary garden soil does not suit them, 
and partly because this dimate is a trifle 
too cold. In the Isle of Wight they 
grow finely as hardy shrubs. Our ad- 
vice on your plants is that yon destroy 
them, and in ftiture depend on pot plants. 
If you would prefer to make the best 
of them in the open 'ground, we should 
advise covering them with a cover of 
coal-ashes till April, then take them up 
and remove the soil to the depth of 
eighteen inches, and plant them directly 
in a mixture of turfy peat and tho- 
roughly rotten dung, equal parts, well 
mixed previously. They ought to have 
the warmest position in the garden, but 
some shade and abundance of water all 
the summer. 

Tbenchino. — A, £.— -You will generally 
see appended to recommendations and 
descriptions of trenching these words, 
« and the crumbs." The labourer is ex- 
pected to shovel out the crumbs remain- 
ing after he has thrown out the second 
spit, but whether spade or shovel should 
be used would depend on the nature of 
the ground. If tenacious, the spade 
would be the best to take out the crumbs, 
and if loose the shovel. Nine workmen 
in every ten will take a tool in hand, and 
with that cut the spit and throw out the 
crumbs too. Your letters to our private 
address were received, and are now some- 
where in a heap of communications we 
have not had time to reply to. When 
we can find them they shall have atten- 
tion. We must say now on this matter 
that all letters addressed to the Flosal 
WoBLn are attended to promptly, but if 
sent to ns privately they are apt to be 
put aside for a moment of leisure which 
never comes. Besides this, it is objec- 
tionable to supersede the usual public 
medium of correspondence. In fact, if 
we agree to answer all the letters sent 
ns, we might as well discontinue this- 
work and give up all our tin?e to answer-^ 
ing individual inquiries. We have made 
no resolve not to answer such letters, but- 
they have increased so much of late that- 
we have been compelled to put them 
aside, and there they lie waiting for an 
opportunity. We repeat that letters, 
sent to 5, Paternoster I^ow, in the usual 
way, will be dealt with on the same terms 
as heretofore, that is with a desire on our 
part to be courteous and communicative. 

BosES. — JR. U. — ^Your letter was put aside 
to be replied to through the post aa you 
wished, and has just come into our hands 
again. In cutting a rose or any other 
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ptetwliioliitw^MirodtotlirairiiitD a 

sooting flteta^ » tmall portion of bark 
•hoald be TOmoved, tiio wood need not 
be cnt at all, out through the bark to the 
wood and removo a aaall slioe of bark 
from onedde of tbe item only. When 
w« taid cot a notoh, we described the 
usual way wo piooeed omrselTes. We do 
oat a notch, and perhaps a bit of the wood 
18 taken oat with it, bnt if we are pushed 
to define the affair nicely, then we say the 
proper way is to cut to the wood only. 
Ooooa-nut fibre refuse will do as well for 
rose cuttings a» anything. We get ours 
fsom Mr. Barsbam, of the cocoa-nut 
fibre works, at Kingston, Surrey. He 
will send you a three bushel beg for 
1«. 6d., and you can make arrangements 
as to the price of larger quantities. 

LuJUMB IN Pots. — Li/y. — The soil we 
have found most useful for growing pot 
liliums is the yellow loam from Wan- 
stead, without a particle of sand or leat 
with it. But it is not everybody can get 
tiiat material. It is of a friable silky 
texture, always crumbles to dust when 
handled in a nearly dry state, and never 
l>eeomes a pasty mass even when very 
wot. As it comes to us full of turf, it 
•only needs to be stacked up till the turf 
is rotten y and then it does for potted trees 
of all kinds, roses, gladioli, and what- 
•over else is worth potting in a material 
that costs us twenty shillings a load in- 
cluding cartage. If we could not obtain 
such loam we should get turfy peat and 
■sweet leaf mould, and use a compost 
of equal parts of those two materials 
for liliums, and sand only around the 
bulb in planting. In our rhododendron 
beds, which are filled with the loam 
described above, and turfy peat of equal 
quantities, all the Japanese liliums grow 
Uke weeds, flower superbly, and increase 
fast enough to show that that mode of 
growing them would pay as a commer- 
oial undertaking, and we could increase 
them still faster by nipping out the flowers 
80 as to induce the flower-stems to form 
little bulbs in the axils of the leaves. 
If manure is used for liliums, it should 
be about a fifth part to the whole bulk of 
dung, rotted to dust; manure only half 
. rotted would do mischief. 

BsGONiA. Rex Diseased. — W.S,A. — You 
ask why the leaves of Begonia Hex 
wither down ? Now that is not a fair 
question ; we might write to a doctor 
and ask him why we have a pain in 
the elbow of the left arm with as much 
chance of obtaining a satisfactory re- 
ply. We must ask in return, are the 
. plants in the stove, the greenhouse, the 



drswing^TOom window, or tiio- open ttr. 
Perhaps the ec^npost is too pasty and 
rank; porfaa^, and wsry likely, the 
drainage is imperibct ; perhaps, and still 
aiofo Ifleely, the phats are in too eold a 
plaoo; peiiiaps, and sl^ more likely 
than the last, yon afo careless in watar. 
ing, and wet tihe leaves too freely. Be- 
gonias like warmth, shade, and a damp 
atmosphere, a peaty compost, and sorer 
a drop of water on Iheir leaves. All 
leaves densely clothed with pubeacoBce 
evaporate moistszo rapidly, as genendly 
they absorb largely from the atmosjrfiere. 
When water is thrown on the leaf, the 
rapid evaporatron, owing to the many 
surfiioes of the hairs whieh are exposed 
to the atmosphere, causesa sudden cool- 
ing of tihe surface of the leaf almost to 
freesing point, and the consequence is a 
burnt or withered appearance. Wo hare 
seen a good colleotion disfigured by a 
shower from a syringe when the sun was 
shining, and the ventilators open, and 
where each drop fell the leaves were 
marked as if spriakled with burning eoals. 
Vaxioos. — 7F, JB,j Atkton. — Many notioes 
on vine culture may be found by con- 
sulting the indexes of former volumes. 
There are articles on the subject in the 
numbers for December, 1858, Febmazy 
and April, imO.^MiM TT., London^ 
derry. — ^Both the subjects named will 
shortly be treated upon. At this season 
they would be of little value or interest. 
— A, S., Nantmch. — ^We shall give full 
lists of roses shortly. — <?. 8,y Renfrew. — 
The papers were written for this work, 
and are not likely to be republished in 
any other form. They will probably be 
resumed when the hurry of the season 
declines, practical men have vexy little 
time for writing during the summer. — 
«/■. R.y Tvpperary. — Clematis and passion 
flower in a greenhouse, may be cut down 
in March, long before which time we will 
treat the subject in detail ; we have made 
a note of it. — Commelina. — ^You can 
always keep the rose well furnished, by 
occasionally cutting out to their base 
shoots that have flowered; this will cause 
new rods to break from the bottom. The 
strong shoots of this season will flower 
next year if the wood is well ripened 
now. Do not cut it at all till March, 
and then only so much as will allow of 
of it being trained in neatly, at the same 
time slightly shortening the longest rods. 
Boses will root quickest in water in 
an opaque vessel in shade and warmth^ 
but it is a bad way to increase them.— 
C— -You must send at once to got an 
advertisement in Gabden Qbacle. 
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^EW BOSES do not always prove themselves good the 
first Beason of their flowering, and very often they da 
not bloom at all in the amateur's rosery until they 
have made two seasons' growth. If we were to select 
some one particular rose, and distribute plants of it to 
rose-growers living in a dozen widely-separated districts, 
and demand from each a report as to the behaviour of the 
variety, we should probablj' have as many different estimates 
of its value and descriptions of its character as there were 
plants and growers selected for the decision. It is the 
same with everything else, but more particularly with 
plants that differ from each other by nice shades and small 
distinctions ; and the reason is that every plant requires a certain 
combination of circumstances to bring it to perfection. "Where 
the soil suits it the air may not, and vice versd ; the place may be too 
cold in spring or too hot in summer, too damp or too dry ; and so with all 
the popular subjects of garden culture, seasons and localities affect them 
very differently, and the variety that is invaluable in one place may be 
worthless in another. We noticed this particularly during the past 
summer. Knowing the old Cape aster as a favourite rock plant, we gave 
a welcome to Mr. Bull's variety of it, sent out as Agathea celestis 
variegata^ but very few people have done much good with it. At Victoria 
Park it only flowered freely where it had run back and lost the variega- 
tion, at Kensington it was a third rate plant, at Crystal Palace ditto, in 
our own garden it grew rank and flowered poorly in the borders, but did 
Letter on the face of a rockery ; but at Kew we found it in splendid trim, 
making a close surface of beautiful foliage covered with abundance of 
pretty blue flowers. It is the same with geraniums, verbenas, and indeed 
with bedding plants of all kinds, and, to return to the subject we have 
most in mind just now, it is the same with roses. Our excellent cor- 
respondent " Prior" says Louis XI Y. is of no use ; we thought so for some 
time after it first came out, but we waited, gave it time, and this season 
we have hal it in bloom in the open ground and under glass, one of the 
most perfect gems in our collection. Soil, situation, climate, and (never 
VOL. V. — -so. xu X 
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forget this) cultivatioii are all important matters wlien we are to determine 
the relative value of any particular rose. The many strange ways in 
which roses behave is the best argument for the use of briar and Manetti 
stocks, the first for damp fat soils, the second for poor dry soils, though 
the Manetti likes water and manure if it can get them as much as the 
briar. Though every rose has its own peculiar constitution, whether on 
its own or foster roots, it is nevertheless true that a larger selection of 
worked plants can be grown on the same soil side by side, than would be 
the case if the cultivator persisted in having all on their own roots ; though, 
wherever the circumstances are unfavourable to the cultivation of the 
rose, we would always prefer own roots, though they are so much, longer 
making fine bushes than on any of the various stocks used for the purpose. 
But so completely has the Manetti been adopted at all the nurseries, as the 
only stock thoroughly well adapted for raising large quantities of the new 
roses to be sent out at cheap rates, that we must be content, in most cases, 
to make our first acquaintance with the new comers on Manetti roots, and 
our business will be to get them on their own roots for ourselves, an easy 
matter enough, on which abundant information has been given in these 
pages. The principal difficulty the amateur will have to provide against 
is the gradual conversion of roses into Manettis by a process of " natural 
selection." The roses are planted, the heads grow for a time slowly, 
perhaps because the work is left above ground, whereas it should be 
covered with at least an inch of soil, or perhaps because before turning 
out they were not well hardened, or the work was not well healed over. 
By and by, as Manetti is nothing if not vigorous, up steals most insidiously 
a sucker. It might need the eye of a magician to determine that the rose 
has now two kinds of shoots. Ask an experienced rose-grower to separate 
Manetti suckers from the true shoots of a plant of Alphonse Karr, August 
Mie, Triomphe de Beaux Arts, or Panache D' Orleans, and it may puzzle 
him to do it ; no wonder then that amateurs sometimes complain that a 
rose which used to bloom well has ceased to bloom altogether, for the rose 
is perhaps gone and its place supplied by shoots from below the collar. 
The first thing, then, for the amateur rose-grower to do is to know how to 
distinguish Manetti from all other roses ; and if there is any difficulty at 
first a comparison should be made of the full grown leaves and of the 
shoots that are to be compared, and if there is any difference in the 
venation of these the point may generally be settled by tracing each to 
its source, the rogtiss will be found to issue from below the collar, and must 
be cut clean away to the base. Gloire de E-osomenes is so like Manetti in 
foliage, that when worked on the latter it is one of the most likely of all 
to undergo this unhappy transformation, and the leafage of each is so 
nearly the same, that it is no easy matter to distinguish them until the 
leaves of each are full grown. 

Bearing these several points in mind, let us see how the case stands 
with the new or nearly new roses. There is a host of high-coloured roses 
in the catalogues, most of them good, but generally very much alike. We 
do not know one of the General class which, all 'points considered, is 
superior to that magnificent variety. Grow H, P. General Jacqueminot on 
its own roots on a good rose soil and it will give blooms during seven 
months of the year ; we have cut blooms on the first of June and on the 
first of January out of doors, and from the middle of June to the middle 
of October it blooms almost continuously, and when half expanded has no 
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equal. Its great defect is want of doubleness, aad that very defect is the 
cause of its fertility of seed-pods, and hence the nnmber of seedlings 
which have been raised from it. One of this strain, more double, of 
.equal substance, and as fine a habit, is Beanxty of Waliham, which we recom- 
jnend every rose-grower to possess forthwith, for its day of trial is over, and 
it is proved to be of first rate excellenoe. Glowe de Santhenay we gave a 
good character when it first came out, we can say now that its character 
is settled, and it stands almost alone for the brilliancy of its large flowers, 
which in dull weather have a glow upon them very closely approaching 
to scarlet. This is one of the most robust of growers, and well adapted 
for use as a pillar rose. Adolphe IfohUty Charles Lefehvrey JEugene 
Bourcier, Frangois Lacharme, Mdreohal Vailtant, Olivier Bdhomme, Fro- 
feasor Koch, Senateur Vaisse, Souvenir ds Lady Fardley^ Triomphe de 
Lyons, Turenne, and Vietor Verdier, all of the scarlety crimson class, are 
well worthy to keep the place they have had assigned them amongst the 
very best of the crimson roses, but they eaoh have their several points of 
excellence. Charles Lefebvre is a show rose with the habit of the Geant, 
as fi*ee blooming, not given to mildew, and if all the side-buds are removed, 
the top-buds open like Madame Domage for size and make, and like the 
General in colour. Pran9ois Lacharme is a magnificent gem, but variable. 
During the hot bright days in the middle of August we thought it rather 
wanting in substance, but when the air was moist and cloudy we could 
find nothing to surpass it in the exquisite shading of its predominant 
carmine tint into a soft red of the same tone as Madame Laffay. 

Those who know Paul Eicaut, a lovely Bourbon which blooms but 
once, but is the most beautiful of summer roses, will appreciate the 
beauty of Marechal VaiUant, which is of the same make and colour, with 
half a shade of scarlet added, so that in this rose we have a sort of 
perpetual Paul Eicaut, not certainly a continuous bloomer — there are few 
except the Chinas that can be so described — but blooming twice abundantly 
if slightly pruned back when the first bloom is over. It is a fine rose to 
show in single blooms, on account of their size and character. Olivier 
Delhomme is a good grower, not large, quite double, brilliant scarlet red, 
and rather shy, but wiU never disappoint under pot culture. In the 
open ground it appears to be rather delicate, but in that respect may 
improve, for all new roses are delicate for a year or two, in consequence 
of the driving system of propagation to which they are necessarily sub- 
jected. Professor Koch is a Siorough show rose, cupped petals, colour 
deep crimson, rich and substantial, but apparently not a free bloomer, 
certainly not so with us, and of more consequence to the exhibitor than 
for making a display in the garden. Of Senateur Yaisse we have, perhaps, 
said enough in former notes on roses; it is the best rose of 1860, and in 
1862 put in an appearance at the exhibitions rather damaging to some of 
the new roses then brought forward for the first time. The colour of this 
rose is not remarkable, that is to say, comparing it with others of its 
showy class. It is a dazzling rose, with more of scarlet in it than the 
General, and so far will always satisfy the lovers of colour. But it has a 
splendid habit of growth, a grand foliage, the fiowers are extra large and 
very double, with great depth of petals, and there is not a rose in our 
gardens that keeps its chaiBcter so long after being cut. It will hold 
together ten days in a cool place in a phial of water. Without Senateur 
Yaisse no rosarian dare boast of his possessions. Souvenir de Lady 
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Eardley is but second-rate, it lacks substance and falness, but is beauti- 
fully rich and velvety, and on some strong soils will probably prove a 
great acquisition. The petals have great substance, and the form is 
nearly perfect. Turenm and Brilliant are dazzling roses, the last-named 
intensely rich, and a sort of perpetual Brennus, double to the centre, and 
both are good for show as single flowers, being bold in form and extra 
large, wiUi not a trace of coarseness about them. 

Red roses have been added to in a very satisfactory way. Amongst 
the novelties in this class we have been charmed with two already fre- 
quently recommended in these pages, General Washington and Victor 
Verdier, "We are prepared to match these against any in the lists to give 
-a continuous abundance of flowers of good quality, the first unequall^ in 
beauty, the other only second-rate as to quality. Hitherto Victor Verdier 
has been placed in the front rank, but it cannot hold the place assigned it, 
it is not equal to the demands of the day either in colour or form, but it 
will be popular because it is covered with blooms all the summer long. 
J'or the rosary it is invaluable ; for pot culture and exhibition not very 
desirable. On the other hand, Washington is a noble flower, and a fit 
souvenir of the great patriot whose name has been so perversely honoured 
by his children. It is described in the catalogues as "brilliant rosy 
crimson," but no pen or pencil can describe the peculiar lustre it has when 
in its prime ; half expanded, and with the sky somewhat cloudy, it is 
then a gem of the first water, and at all other times a first-rate rose, a 
vigorous growth, and as free as any good rose we possess. Emile Dulae, 
deep rosy red, nicely cupped, very large and double, is an acquisition to this 
class, a fine show rose, but not a free bloomer. John Hopper, an EngHsh 
seedling from the bleak east coast, rosy crimson in the centre, shading 
into rose at the margin, and the under side of the petals tinged with lilac, 
a beautiful flower, variable in character, second-rate in quality, wonder- 
fully hardy, and will be as useful to the amateur as that finest of red 
roses, Jules Margottin. Madame Boll is the best of the new roses of its 
colour, brilliant rose, perfect shape, large, cupped in the way of Baronne 
Prevost, and well suited to compete with the Baronne to show as single 
flowers. The enthusiastic connoisseur will be delighted with this noble 
flower. Madame Boutin is more in the way of Jules, and, unlike Jules, 
which blooms in distinct eflbrts at long intervals, Madame is as nearly a 
continuous bloomer as any of the so-called perpetuals, and is good to the 
last, thoroughly double, and perfect in form. Madame Clemence Joigneaux^ 
rose shaded with lilac, very large and globular ; Notre Dame de Fourvieres^ 
salmon blush, large, globular, nearly single habit, vigorous ; and JPaul 
.Feval, rich deep rose, wind up the list of really good new roses of the red 
jmd cherry-coloured class. If we mention others, it will be but to slight 
them, and it will suffice that in these last-named we have distinct forms 
of excellence, the two first show roses, the last a second-rate rose, well 
worth a place in the rosery. 

Dark roses are invariably deficient ; what we gain in depth of colour 
we lose in form and substance. The two best we know among^ the 
novelties of this class are Louis XIV, and Lord Clyde ; the last was exhi- 
bited by Messrs. Paul and Son at the Eegent's Park and Kensington Shows 
during the present season, and was duly reported in these pages. Louis 
XIV. is a gem peculiar in colour, once seen in its prime, never to be 
forgotten. It is described in the catalogue as " velvety crimson," its 
proper colour ia nurplish crimson, with a glow upon it as of sunshine 
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passing through a purple silk ; say, for the sake of simplicity, claret- 
coloured. It is not a massive rose, and it is a weak grower, whatever it 
comes to in the open ground, and in that respect we are satisfied with it, 
for pot culture it is most distinct and heautiful. Jean Bart is another of 
the same class, but with one more shade of purple. This, too, is neither 
a large nor a full rose, but nevertheless beautiful. Alphonse Bamaixin is a 
show rose of the darkest shade of crimson, small, with thick velvety petals, 
and most beautiful when fully expanded. Gomtesse de Seguier, crimson, 
shaded with purple, second-rate. Madame Julie Da/ran is worthy to have 
companionship with Alphonse Damaizin and Lord Clyde ; the colour is 
crimson scarlet, shaded with purple, occasionally deepening to black, as in 
Cardinal Patrizzi, the flowers are extra large, and the form unimpeachable. 
Here we have a perpetual Napoleon to put that fine old Gallica out of 
countenance, or at least divide honours with his imperial majesty. Those 
who care about dark roses — and they are not of much account in the open 
ground — should secure this charming variety, which is of the most robust 
habit, and has a splendid foliage. Sotivenir de M. Bojisseau is so like 
Alphonse Damaizin that we cannot describe both as indispensable : the 
last is a show rose, rather shy, a good grower. The colour of M. 
Rousseau is carmine shaded with purple, and in form is scarcely equal to 
A. Damaizin. "We must leave our friends to judge between them, and if 
they adopt both there will be no harm done. 

Of the darkest shades of colour we are bound to speak well of Sen- 
riette Dubm, violet purple, imbricated like Madame Vidot, a profuse 
flowerer, and sweetly scented as Madame Domage or the good old 
cabbage. Monte Christo, intensely dark violet purple, the best purple rose 
produced, and fit for show anywhere, a triumph of breeding, and a good 
habit of growth. Fratre de Terre Noire, dark crimson, shaded with violet, 
second-rate. Frince Gamille de Bohan, nearly black, a remarkable rose, a 
gem under glass or in the rosery, and blooms freely when young. Reine des 
Violettes, like "William Lobb,but a seedling from Pius IX., thin, open, flabby, 
yet worth having for a pillar or wall, and best seen in full sunshine. 

Among the curiosities, we may name as worthy of some attention, 
Belle Brune, violet, shaded with white, third-rate. Madame Desire 
Giraudf creamy blush, striped with crimson, occasionally very pretty, 
but fitful, and to be taken by the grower at his own risk. Madatne 
Eugene Verdier, pale flesh, with rosy centre, compact, small, pretty, 
second-rate. Triomphe dAmiem, deep lake, striped or mottled with 
crinison, the best striped rose yet brought out, but sometimes not striped 
at all, and then as good as when it comes true. To sum up the list, we 
have one good white rose added to the few already established — Louise 
Darzans, French white, large and cupped, of perfect shape, and many 
degrees better than that good old white. Dr. Henon. It is impossible to 
say which amongst the best or worst are to be preferred for any particular 
garden. The rose-grower must discover for himself the varieties best 
adapted to the circumstances under which he pursues the culture of the 
rose. "We are constantly assured that nowhere on the north side of 
London does General Jacqueminot grow and bloom so superbly as with us, 
and some of our rose-growing friends go so far as to hint that we manage 
it by a method which we keep secret. Whatever we know about that or 
any other flower is at the service of our readers, and we can only conclude 
from this particular case, that the soil and the climate are just what the 
variety requires. ^ 
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DU BEETJIL ON FRUIT-TEEE CULTUEE. 



We have very great pleasure in intro- 
ducing to the notice ef our readers a re- 
cently puhlished translation of a valuahle 
French treatise on the grafting, tmtning, 
and pruning of fruit trees.* Respecting 
Mr. Wardle, who is represented to have 
''adapted'' this work for English culti- 
Tators, we have no knowledge whatever. 
He may be relsted in some way or other 
to the personage of the same name who 
figures in the '^Pickwick Papers," or he 
may be amjtii. But that scarcely matters, 



cleverly illustrated ; and though English 
gardeners will not be able to carry out all 
the modes of culture suggested, they cannot 
but make advances in their art by becom- 
ing acquainted with the practice of the 
leading French pomologists. Da Breuil is 
especially good in bis Instructions on the 
renovation of aged trees, the clothing of 
the stems of peaches and nectarines, which, 
through injudicious pruning, have become 
naked in the centre, and the gradual re- 
placing of the entire furniture of large 





Kg. 1.— Peach Talmette Form, 
Krat Year. 



Fig. 2.— Peach, Second 
Year. 



for Du Breuil requires but little adaptation, 
and somebody has translated the work in 
a very creditable manner, so we have the 
treatise in its integrity, and have every 
reason to be grateful. The various modes 
of grafting, pruning, and training are de- 
scribed in an explicit manner, and very 

* "The Sdenoe and Practice of Grafting, 
Franins, and Training of Fruit-treee, illnBtrated. 
From the French ot M. Da Breuil, adapted for 
BngLiah cultiTalion, by W. Wardle, ifuraery- 
niui."->K0nt aiidOo, 



trees by regularly laying in new wood, ob- 
tained by the inserticm of grafts, or the 
practice of scientific pruning. The amateur 
fruit cultivator will find the perusal of this 
work a thoroughly pleasant re creation for 
the long nightsr tbat are now coming, and 
we hand it over to the gardening commiL-> 
nity conscious that none who take it in 
hani will be disappointed. The volume 
contains 228 pages, and 191 woodcuts. 
There is not a page wasted in needless 
disquisition ; itis business-like throughout^ 
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and the author is evidentTy nothing if not 
practical. As an example of the style and 
mode of treating the subject, we sahjbin 
an extract on the^— 

PALMBITE TKiJNIMCh OF THE PBAtCH. 

Planting. — The trees nrust he planted 
at such distances aa to cover a medium of 
about twenty square yards of the wall ; 
thus, for a wall three feet and a-half high 
it will be necessary to plant about six yards 
apart. 

First Pruning. — Pears and other trees 
of the same species, ought not to receive 



medistelr above this latter hod, at tbe 
point D, tiiat the stem must be cut. The 
bud* B are intended to form the first side- 
branches, and the bud A the extension of 
the stem. 

The- buds- selected for the extension of 
the stem and for the side-branches should 
be as much in front as possible ; by this 
means the slight deformity at each point, 
from which the new extension springs, is 
less apparent, and the place of the cut is 
better shaded from the sun, and more 
readily heals. 

During the following summer the de- 




Fig. 3.— Peaoh, Third Year. 



their first pruning until they liave struck 
root, that is, about a year after planting ; 
the peach, however, must be pruned the 
same year that it is planted, otherwise the 
buds at the base of the stem which should 
be developed in shoots would be completely 
withered by the following year. 

The first pruning ha» for its oljeet, to 
develop towards the base of the tree the 
first two side-branches> and to obtain a 
new extension of the stem. To effect this, 
select two lateral budS) B (Fig. 1), situate 
about twelve inches from the ground. AUo> 
the bud A above and in front ; it is im- 



velopment of the three buds must be 
watched; if other branches grow upon 
them they must be pinched when they 
have grown to six inches, and be suppressed 
entirely when the reserved shoots have 
attained a length of sixteen inches. The 
stde-brancfaes must be maintained at< as 
efual degree of vigour by the means deu 
scribed iff the chapter on. the paaNcm.Ei^ 

OS PBVNIHV.. 

Seamd Prutm^.—Figvm 2 sh<MS» ihm- 
result of the operatione of the pveeedbig 
year. Aft th« second prnuing, abrar the 
third pavrof the length of eaebsidc^nmoM. 
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^ be suppressed, selecting for the place 
s front bad suitable for the new extension. 
The main stem is cut at A, about twelve 
inches above the spring of the side 
branches, and immediately above a front 
bnd. The stem might be cut higher up 
with a view to another set of side-branches 
doling the summer, but it is more prudent 



is necessary to keep them in the earn* de- 
gree of vigour. Tlie other buds must be 
treated as before described (p. 146). in 
order to transform them into fruit branches. 
T%ird Prvmng. — At the third spring 
the yonng peach tree will resemble Fig. 
4. The main stem must now be cut 24 
inches above the spring of the side branches . 




to allow an inteival of two years between 
the formation of the first and second sets 
of side-branches. By this means the 
growth of the lower branches will be best 
pvomoted, they having always a tendency 
to be less vigorous than the higher ones. 

During the following summer the ter- 
nioal bods must receive such attention at 



at A, above the two side-buds B and C 
intended to develop two new side-branches, 
and a bud in front to prolong the maia 
stem. The side-branches must be cut back 
about one third of their new growth ati>, 
in order to make them develop all their 
remaining buds. 

In pruning the Bide-lnraiiohes it is of 
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importaiice to give tbe same length to each 
of tbe parallel branches) in order to main- 
tain an equilibrium between both sides of 
tbe tree. If one side-branch has become 
stronger than the corresponding one it 



same treatment most be applied to thft 
principal sboots as in the year preceding. 

Fourth Fruning, — The result of the 
operations of the previous year are a new 
set of side-branches, as shown by Fig. 5w 




must be cut rather shorter. The fruit 
branches growing towards the lower part 
of the tree must be treated as described 
further on. 

During the whole of the summer the 



These must be cut back about a third of 
their length at D ; and the new growth of 
the lower side-branches must also be cut 
back one-third at £. The new extension 
of the main stem must be cut at about 24 
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indies abore the spiiDg of the upper eide- 
Immobee at A, go ae to obtain, by mean** 
of the bads B and 0, a< new set of side- 
farancfaes. A new series of side-branches 
ntay^ from this period, be obtained every 
year, for the lower side-branches have now 
acquired sufficient strength to draw to 
themselves all the sap which they require 
for their continued growth. The summer 
treatment is the same as before. 

Fifih Pruning. — A third set of side- 
branches have grown during the preceding 
summer (Fig. 5). The new extension 
of the side-branches must be cut back as 
in previous years. The main stem must 
be cut at A, and a new set of side-branches 
obtained from the buds and D, the re- 
maining treatment as before. 

The operations we have described must 
be continued from year to year, in order 
to obtain new side- branches and regular 
extensions of them, until they acquire the 
desired length, when their ends must be 
durected upwards, until each of them attains 
the summit of the wall. Towards the 
tenth or twelfth year the trees treated in 
the manner we htive described will assume 
the aspect of a regular palmette, with this 
difference — tiiat the fruit-branches are dis- 
tributed on each side of die wood-branches, 
as shown at Fig. 5. 

Nailing^up. — ^If it is not wished to 
iasten up^ die branches with listen, it 
may be dans' by forming a trellis. It 



is neessinry to foitui Qp not oidy the 
wood bEandief of poacit treesj bat as we 







Pig. 6.— Trellis of Wood and Iron for Peach. 

shall see further on, the fruit-branclies 
after the winter pruning and the lateral 
shoots during the summer. As the points 
where fastenings are required are very 
numerous, the trellis bars must be rather 
close together, and for this reason it 
will be expensive if made altogether of 
wood. A wire trellis will be preferable 
having spaces of 32 inches between each of 
the horizontal lines. If there is already 
upon the wall a wooden trellis, with wide 
squares, it may be used, dividing the 
squares with lines of iron wire (Fig. 6). 



OUE OWN SELECTION OF HYACINTHS. 



Bbst Twelve Newest Hyacinths. 

Reine des Jacinthes, deep rosy 
carmine, large and elegant bells, an^ 
bold spike, bs. 

Pelissier, similar to the above, 
but one shade darker in colour. 
10*. 6(f . 

Due de Malakoff, flesh with rose 
stripe, one of the finest of intermedi- 
ate colours, bells and spike first-rate. 

Paix de I'Europe, pure white, large 
bells, spike compact. 7*. Qd. 

Sir Bulwer Lytton, double, white 
or cream, very massive, and quite a 
telling variety. 21*. 

Eloh-i-Noor, semi-double, reddish- 
pink, very lively and effeetive, but the 
spike rather crowded and confused. 
Por colouring we know of nothing to 
equal this when skilfully bloomed. 21*. 



Snowball, pure white, the finest- 
formed hyacinth known. 21*. 

Miss Burdett Coutts, creamy 
blush, the substance waxy, the bells 
massive and beautifully proportioned, 
but rather too for apart on the spike. 
This is indispensable in a first-class 
coUection. 5*. 

Florence Nightingale, single, pale 
pink with carmine stripes, large bells, 
crowded spike, very cheerful and effec- 
tive. 10*. Qd, 

Milton, single, deep shaded crim- 
son, immense spike ; one of the most 
useful varieties of recent introduction; 
it will never disappoint. 10*. 6(f. 

Ida, the best yellow out. 10^ 

Blackbirds the best Uaek, hand* 
some glossy bells, spike well pn^pcr^ 
tioned. 
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Two DozBw OF thitBest Modebate* 

FBICBD HtACIUTHS FOB PoT CuL- 
TITBB. 

White,-^Alha. maxima, pnre wMte, 
broad segments. Bs.Qd, to 5*. 

Bridsd bonqnet, beautifal spike. 

Madame Yan der Hoop, immense 
bells and majestic spike. 2s, 6d, 
Mont Blanc, pure, Ibng spike. 

ued. 

Orondates, large bells. 2s. Qd, 

Blue, — ^Argus, bright blue, white 
eye, lively and distinct, fine spike. 3*. 

Baron von Tnyll, dark blue, Ipng 
and handsome spike. Is. 

Grand Lilas, porcelain, a lovely 
colour and first-rate flower and 
spike. Is. 

Couronne de Celle, azure, fine. 2s. 

Charles Dickens, greyish-blue. Is, 

Mimosa, dark blue, extra fine 
spike. Is. 

Blush and Xt?ac. — Woble par 
m^rite, double blush rose, most beau- 
tiful. 7s. ed. 

Elfrida, creamy blush, large bells. 

Tubiflora, face of flower blush- 
white, tube mauve, curious and beau- 
tiful. Is. 

Grandeur a Merveille, pale blush, 
lai^e bells. 9d. 

L'Unique, purplish mauve, very 
pretty. 1*. 

£.eizer Ferdinand, lilac with mauve 
stripe, extra fine. 1*. 

Med. — L'EtinceUante, shining 
crimson. 1*. 6d. 

Cosmos, rosy pink, long spike. 
2s. 6d. 

Lord Wellington, salmon with car- 
mine stripes. 1*. 

Lady Sale, dark red shading into 
purple. 1*. 6d. 



Norma, waxy-pink, large. I*. 

Yon Schiller, salmon-pink, grand 
spike. 3«. 

Yellow. — Anna Carolina, prim?- 
rose. 2s. 

Blcufk. — Prince Albert, purplish- 
black, large bells, fine. 9d. 

Okb Dozbn FOB Pots ob Glasses. 

White. — Grand Yainqueur, 9^. ; 
Madame Yan der Hoop, 2s. fid. ; 
Queen of Netherlands, 1*. 

Bltish. — Grandeur a Merveille, 9(f. 

Lilac. — L'Unique, 1*. 

Blue. — Baron von Tuyll, 1*. ; Bleu 
mourant, Qd. ; Grand Vedette, 1*. 

'Red. — Duchess of Bichmondi 
lively pink, 1*. 

Bobert Steiger, bright red, 1^.; 
Norma, 1*. 

A PooB Man's SELECTioir of Named 
Hyacinths. 

These are sixpence to ninepence 
each, and all are good for either 
glasses or pots. 

White. — Grand Yainqueur, Queea 
Yictoria, La Tour d'Auvergne. 

Blush. — Yoltaire, Anna Maria». 
Triumph Blandina. 

Though the bulb catalogues are« 
upon the whole, very carefully got 
up, they are like all other trade cir- 
culars'— they range so far and wide 
that people of moderate views and 
moderate means are puzzled how to 
be led from them, imless thev know 
as much of the varieties as the nur- 
serymen themselves. To assist such 
is the object of this selection, which 
has been made with great care, and 
includes only those varieties which we 
know to be adapted for the purposes 
for which they are recommended. 



THE PEIENDS OP MY YOUTH— WHEEE AEE THEY? 



"Ah, where are they P** I involuntarily 
ejaculated, after reading the interest- 
ing lucubrations of " Fido Fides," in 
the September number of the Flobal 
WoBLD. As he very properly ob- 
serves, " Mowing grass and the ma^ 
nagement of bedders is the beginning 
and the end of the practice of gar- 
deners in these- days." Well» in ai 



great measure it is ; there is far too 
nttle attention given to the culture of. 
a vast number of things which were 
made to be admired, and which, to an 
enthusiastic mind, contribute a vaatr 
amount of suceessioBal pleasure^ My^ 
memory very easily recaUa the namer 
of some whose being waa wrapped ujr 
in the herhacaoua treasorea of their 
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garden, whom a fine day in January 
would set on the qui vive, looking out 
for the blossoming of Kranthis hye- 
malis, and hailing with deli^^ht any 
stray snowdrop or crocus that might 
he coaxed into bloom by those fine 
mild days which we sometimes have 
in January, and with the progressing 
season would be anxiously looking for 
the development of numberless hidden 
treasures — the common coltsfoot, 
with its gray blossoms and delicious 
seent, scillas of various kinds, hoop- 

Setticoat, daffodils, Arabis alpina, 
epaticas, various colours; as time 
goes on the interest is increased by 
the development of various anemones, 
A. Pulsatilla, A. sylvestris, the lovely 
blue A. apennina, and several others 
all full of interest and beauty. The 
shrubby Iberis semper virens, Aubri- 
etia purpurea. Alyssum saxatile. Phlox 
setacea, subulata, verna, and several 
others ; Saxifrages, many kinds, will 
succeed the last mentioned, and the 
beautiful S. granulata, both the single 
and double,mu8t charm every beholder 
with the grace and delicacy of its 
flowers ; Pulmonarias of many kinds 
will be beautiful in April and May ; 
the P. Virginia, with its caeruloan 
flowers, should have a place in every 
garden ; and subjects of interest are 
now becoming so numerous as we pro- 
gress towards the month of June, 
that the difficulty is to select such 
subjects for mention as may convey 
an idea of the wealth of enjoyment 
to be derived from a collection of 
herbaceous treasures. Various Del- 

fhinums, with their ultramarine tints; 
iiliums, various, and all of them ex- 
quisite; Papavers, gorgeous, but fuga- 
cious; Iris, some of them truly ex- 



quisite (I don't mean the bulbous 
kinds, which are frequently grown in 
beds, though they are equally suitable 
for the be rders, but those commonly 
called fl^gs) — when I was a boy, a 
neighbour of my father's had as many 
as twenty or thirty species, many of 
them truly splendid ; Dianthus, many- 
beautiful species ; AlstroBmerias^ 
many exquisite varieties and species, 
and all the Chilian varieties are quite 
hardy ; Anthericums, several species, 
all very beautilul, with their snowy 
panicles of bloom ; Panciatium Illy- 
ricum, a perfect gem; a number of 
ononis, orobus, laihyrus, and allied 
genera, many individuals of which 
are worthy of the utmost attention ; 
Onosma echioides, a very old-fashioned 

Elant, but seldom seen in these days ; 
y the by, I must not forget to re- 
vert to an individual of a former- 
mentioned genus, Orobus lathyroides^ 
one of the most beautiful things in 
its way, continuing for a long time 
its display of numerous trusses of 
beautiful blue flowers; but I must 
not trust myself to mention the names 
of any more of these old and highly- 
prized acquaintances, suffice it to say, 
that the interest arising from the 
culture of hardy herbaceous and 
bulbous plants is always new. Passing 
through the autumn months are many 
kinds of helianthus, aster, chrysan- 
themum, stenactis, Kudbeckia, colchi- 
cum, and many other old friends ; the 
last mouth in the year is enlivened 
with the beautiful blossoms of Kelle- 
borus niger, while H. foetidus, with 
its graceful corymbs of delicate greea 
flowers, is always in its glory on 
Christmas-day. W. Chittt, 

Stamford JSilU 



J^EKINE COCCINEA.— AMAETLLIS POE WINDOW 
CULTUEE. 



I HAVE at this time, Oct. 11th, a very 
fine plant of Nerine coccinea in high 
perfection, in one of the windows of 
my sitting-room ; the flower-scape is 
twenty-four inches in height, sur- 
mounted by eleven fully developed 
flowers of the richest scarlet; the 
petals, stamens, and pistillum, all of 
the same colour, and every portion of 



the flower dusted with innumerable 
spangles of gold ; the anthers were of 
a rich mauve colour for the first few 
days after the opening of the flowers ; 
they have now changed to a delicate 
ashy gray, and contribute very much 
to the beauty of the plant. Every 
petal of every flower is turned quite 
back, as in the case of Souvenir de Chis- 
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wick facbsia, and the whole of them 
together form a globe at the top of 
the scape, with the stamens and pis- 
till <xm protruding in a most graceful 
manner an inch and three-qnarters 
beyond the globe. The best time to 
dwell upon its beauty is when the sun 
is shinmg upon it, as it i« only then 
that the spangles of gold, with which 
it is so densely covered, are brought 
clearly out. A good look into it at 
such a time, leads one involuntarily 
to revert to the words of Him who 
spake as never man spake : ** Consi- 
der the lilies, how they grow ; they 
toil not, neither do they spin, and yet 
I say unto you, that Solomon in all his 
glory was not arrayed like one of these." 
This selfsame nerine was given to 
me about eighteen years since by a 
friend, who soon after went to Austra- 
lia, and, although I ha^e had it so 
long, I have only recently succeeded 
in getting an offi^et from it. It does 
not produce seeds, but small bulbs 
succeed to the flowers ; and although 
I have several times saved and sown 
these, I have never succeeded in ob- 
taining a plant from them ; there does 
not appear to be any capacity in the 
pistillum for the reception of the pol- 
len, which sufficiently accounts for the 
sterility of the pseudo bulbs. It is 
of very easy culture, I shake it out 
about the beginning of September, 
and repot in two-thirds Wanstead 
loam and one-third thoroughly rotted 
manure, and place in a cold frame 
or greenhouse ; it shows its scape in 
a few days (w^hich has grown with me 
six inches taller this year than it has 
ever done before). When the flowers 
have faded, I place it on the top shelf 
of a greenhouse, and encourage it by 
watering, etc., when necessary, to de- 
velop its leaves to the fullest extent 
(as on this depends success with this 
as with all other members of the 
same family) ; it goes on growing till 
the middle or end of May, when the 
tips of the leaves begin to turn yel- 
low, when I perceive this, I gradually 
withhold water till the foliHge is quite 
dead. I still leave it on the top 
shelf, where it gets thoroughly dried, 
roasted, and rested, and preparing for 
the usual round of shaking out, etc., 
blooming and growing. 



Oct. 13. — Since writing the above, 
the points of four or five of the pistils 
h*ve developed into well-arranged 
stigmas, to which I have applied the 
pollen by means of a soft feather 
(which is a capital instrument for 
such manipulations), and am hoping 
for satisfactory results. The remain- 
ing pistils manifest no disposition to 
furnish the necessary facilities for im- 
pregnation ; the points are rather con- 
tracting: and shrivelling. 

As I have a spare half hour I may 
as well say that the gorgeous amaryl- 
lids are not near so generally culti- 
vated as they ought to be, consider- 
ing how easily they are managed; 
there are numbers of them that would 
succeed to admiration with careful 
window treatment. Vallota purpurea, 
V. p. major, Amaryllis aulica, and its 
varieties, A. vittata and its varieties, 
A. psittacina and its varieties. Has- 
manthus coccinea and viridiflora, Ne- 
rine undulata, one or two of the 
Sprekelias, and the lovely Cyrtanthus 
obliquus, would all succeed well with 
the careful treatment bestowed on 
their plants by many window garden- 
ers. The chief items in their culture 
being, as soon as they manifest signs 
of growth after a season of rest, 
shake all the old soil from the roots, 
and repot in equal parts loam and 
very well-rotted manure or leaf- 
mould; Wanstead loam is the best 
for them . For cultivators near Lon- 
don this is easily procurable, but any 
rich friable loam will answer per- 
fectly ; eschew peat, excepting for val- 
lotas, but it is by no means indispen- 
sable for them ; neither is sand neces- 
sary in the cultivation of amaryllids. 
They make, without exception, thick, 
strong, fleshy roots, and imbibe 
through their hungry spongioles all 
the nutriment that can be supplied 
to them. They should, in fact, be 
treated just as we treat onions in thic 
kitchen-garden, of which, if we de- 
sire a good strong crop, we trench 
deeply, and manure heavily for them. 
En potting amaryllids complete drain- 
age is of the first importance ; two 
crocks laid over the hole in the pot, 
one half way over the hole, and the 
other resting upon that, with a quan- 
tity of small chips of broken pot or 
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oyfltor-shell to cover the rest of the 
bottom part of the pot, and a layer of 
the fibre of loam or peat over that 
will be perfect; if in addition cracked 
pots are iised» the very acme of per- 
fection will be attained as regards 
drainage, and the results will be pro- 
portionably favourable. Having re- 
potted, water moderately until vigor- 
ous growth has commenced, when 
water may be more frequently sup- 
plied ; place the plants in a warm 
window, in the fullest light, and let 
the foliage have eveiy chance of de- 
veloping itself according to character. 
When the tips of the leaves begin to 
turn yellow, let water be gradually 
withheld till they are quite dead, and 
then place the bulbs, pots and all, in 
a dry warm cupboard, or some such 
place, untU they show Hower or begin 
again to grow, when the routine of 
shaking out, etc., must be again gone | 
through. 



Those that have persistent foliage, 
as Amaryllis aulioa, Oyrtanthus obli- 
quus, must be attended to with water 
all the year round, although bat very 
occasionally in the dormant season. 
The possessor of a greenhouse may, 
of course, cultivate successfully many 
varieties and species of the genera 
we have been treating of. Amaryllis 
aulica is so accommodating a subject, 
that I have seen it growing in a com- 
mon greenhouse, year after year, and 
break the pot it was growing in by the 
expansion of its roots, just in the 
same way as the familiar Agapanthus 
umbellatus does, and certainly a large 
pot of it, suffered to go on year aft« 
year without division, becomes when 
flowering a truly magnificent spec- 
tacle. It is somewhat capricious, 
flowering indifferently at almost any 
season. Excuse me for ihe length 
of these remarks, 

Stamford mil. W. Chitty. 



CULTIVATION OP TEOPICAL OECHIDS IN THE OPEN 

AIE. 



Mitch has been written, and with re- 
markable success, in horticultural 
books and journals on the culture of 
orchids. By some the open air cul- 
ture has been mentioned as a possi- 
bility, by others it has been pro- 
nounced impossible. It is true the 
books have popularized the culture of 
these interestmg plants, for at the 

I)resent day we see everywhere col- 
ections of these charming children 
of the air, and often, as the result of 
special care, in a state of vigour and 
prosperity superior to that by which 
they surprise the traveller who hae 
the advantage of seeing them in their 
natural stations. 

Surely, considering the enthusiasm 
which these plants have awakened, 
we may return to the subject of their 
culture if we have something new to 
communicate, and that fortunately 
we have — a method altogether new, 
and which, by the work accomplished, ^ 
promises results of no small impor- 
tance in the future. We can state 
the purport of this paper in a few 
words — the tropical orchids will live 
and jprosper in the open air of the 



north ofEiMTope during a fine season 
No doubt many of our readers willjit 
this announcement be astonished, and 
cry, " It is absurd !" But nothing 
can be more true or more simple, and 
we proceed to state the facts. 

In visiting lately the collection of 
plants of M. Y. Yan den Hecke de 
Lembeke, president of the Boyal So- 
ciety of Agriculture and Botany of 
Ghent, a collection easy of access by 
the courtesy of its honourable pro- 
prietor, we were completely taken by 
surprise to see exposed to the open 
air, partially shaded, thirty tropicdL 
orchids, all in fine condition, develop- 
ing a vigorous growth, and annoono- 
ing a fine and abundant bloom as near 
at hand. 

Of those orchids, some are in pota, 
others suspended as in their native 
station, elevated one above the other 
on the trunks of trees; and above 
each series of plants, an arrangement 
for watering is adopted which we 
thought most ingenious. A large 
common flower-pot is flUed with moss* 
and when watering is necessary an 
abundant sprinkling is produced by 
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£lliilg it witli water, whieli flows 
throagh the holes in the pot, and de- 
seeads from ledge to ledge of the 
trunks on which the plants are situ- 
ated in a series of miniature cascades, 
which, splashing on e^ery side a flue 
spray, is more refreshing to the plants 
than the customary syrioging adopted 
in the orchid-house. 

The honour of initiating this pro- 
cedure, which is a veritable progress 
in the culture of tropical orchids, be- 
longs entirely to the able gardener to 
M. y. Yan den Hecke de Lembeke 
— M. Felix Van Driessche. In his 
hands it has been attended with a suc- 
cess most surprising and meritorious, 
especially as this year (1862) has been 
remarkai)le for a generally low tem- 
perature, and incessant rains, by no 
means farourable to this sort of cul- 
ture. 

But it is important to make known 
the names of the species experimented 
on, and the following list comprises 
orchids from both hemispheres, many 
of them kinds much prized, and some 
of them generally considered difficult 
to cultivate:— 

OBCHIDS SirSPBKDED. 

Schomburgkia undulata, La Gu- 
ayra; CyrtocMlumleucochilum, Grua- 
timala ; Oncidium sphacelatum (6 in- 
dividus) ; O. Gruatimala, Mexico ; O. 
flexuosum, Brazil ; O. papilio, Trinity, 
Caraccas ; Epidendrum plicatum, 
Cuba; LeBlia anceps (3 individus), 
Mexico; Miltonia Clowesii, Brazil; 
Bronghtonia sanguinea, Jamaica. 

OBCniSS IN POTS. 

Pendrobium apeciosum (specimen 
.40 inches in .circumference), New 



Holland ; C vpripedium insigne, Ne- 
paul; Epidendrum flssidens; E. 
pulcherrimum ; Maxillaria (Lycaste) 
aromatiea, Mexico; Lycaste balsamea; 
L. Skinneri, Guatimala; ^Neottia 
specioaa, India ; Phajus grandifoliuB, 
China; Cymbidium sinense, China; 
Eria flava, India. 

We felicitate M. Van Driessche 
on his ins:enious attempt, and its happy 
issue. Tlie result ot this mode of 
treatment wiU be that thus exposed 
the delicate and difficult plants will 
be perfectly hardened, and the bulbs 
rendered fuUy ripe. It follows that 
plants thus treated will require only 
a gentle heat to preserve them during 
tli^ winter. 

The above will prove that the cul- 
ture of orchids is a much more simple 
affair than has been supposed, and 
henceforth it is within the means of 
every amateur possessing a small 
stove, or even a warm greenhouse. — 
YerschaffeWs " U Illustration JECorti- 
cole.** 

[It is right we should add to the 
above that during the present season 
Messrs. Yeitchhave used scarcely any 
fire-heat in their orchid-houses at 
Exeter. By judicious economy of sun- 
heat, fuel has been almost wholly dis- 
pensed with, and the chief difficulty 
in carrying out this modified plan of 
culture has been, not with the plants, 
but with the men in charge of them, 
who, being prejudiced in favour of 
high artificial temperatures, have not 
readily fallen in with the economical 
method. With the help of "Williams's 
Orchid Grower's Manual" the amateur 
may now enlarge the circle of his 
pleasures by the cultivation of these 
oeautiful plants. 



LONDON EOSES. 



In the FiOEiL World of Septem- 
ber, 1860, appeared the first compre- 
hensive list ever till then publisned 
of roses suitable for culture in the 
immediate neighbourhood of towns ; 
many times since then correspond- 
ents have urged us to say something 
more upon the subject, but we were 
stubbornly reticent because we had 
nothing more to say. Yery few 



people have any idea of the long and 
patient observation necessary before 
a few definite principles can be enun- 
ciated on such a subject as this ; and 
as to making up lists of plants for 
peculiar purposes, it is a task in- 
volving serious responsibilities, and 
beset with difficulties from beginning 
to end. Those who make lists by 
marking off varieties as they find 
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them described in catalognes, do more 
harm than good, and as good only is 
our object, we shall prefer, as we have 
done occasionally, to disappoint onr 
readers, rather than seek temporary 
fayonr by giWng lists at random with- 
out any rery distinct ideas as to their 
ultimate nse. Thus in the matter of 
roses, we grow as many of the new 
varieties as we can make room for, 
and assiduously compare them with 
established favourites. Many that we 
have some preference for we do not 
recommend ; many that do well with 
us in our comparativelv pure air, 
three miles from St. Paul's, we know 
would not suit the majority of 
amateurs who are less fortunately 
placed ; and so we take time, and had 
better take time than profess to an- 
swer incjuiries instanter that need to 
be considered at length, and so make 
of the FLOSA.L WoKLD a mere bottle 
of smoke. That published lists are 
all capable of improvement, is ex- 
emplined in a fine old apple tree in 
our garden. It gives the largest crops 
of any we possess, the fruit is nearly 
as large as Alexander, and a trifle 
more handsome. It is almost a des- 
sert fruit when newly ripe, and quite 
«o at Christmas; keeps till March, 
never shrivels, the flesh is verv tender, 
juicy, moderately sweet, pleasantly 
sub-acid, and for any cooking pur- 
pose, apple jelly included, there is no 
kitchen apple that surpasses it. Our 
own tree of this variety is a picture of 
health and vigour, and you might 
travel far and wide to match it for 
beauty and fruitfidness ; yet that par- 
ticular variety is not entered in any 
nursery catalogue— it is not to be 
found in Lindley's " Guide," or 
Hogg's ** Manual," or any other au- 
thority I have yet consulted in order 
to see it professionally described. It 
is Shepherd's Fame, the parent, I 
believe, of Dnmelow*s seedling and 
some other varieties equally well 
known. Now if such an apple can be 
allowed to slip out of the lists, why 
may not many good roses go the same 
way, and vice versa, some find en- 
trance that are not worthy of in- 
sertion P To do justice to old roses, 
then, as I would if I could do justice 
to Shepherd's Fame, let me tell you 



one of the greatest enjoyments I hare 
in the season of roses is a long treble 
row of common cabbage and common 
moss, which occupy the front of the 

Eiece I devote to hollyhocks, burn- 
ers of lady friends come here every 
year to see them in bloom. There is 
nothing to beat them in the whole 
round of rose culture : they take care 
of themselves, have but one off-hand 
pruning e^ery spring, and in doe 
season they are always smothered 
from head to foot with their exqui- 
sively tinted and fragrant blossoms, 
when half open as round as a ball, or 
more like the cheeks of a chubby baby 
that grows fat because it never cries, 
and their deepening rosy tints to* 
wards the centre answering very well 
to a baby's pouting lips, just ready 
for a rollicking laughter. Now there 
are two roses for Londoners, which 
they may grow by scores, and I want 
to know why they do not grow themP 
Nobody recommends them, that's 
the reason ; there is such a rush after 
the last novelty, and the huge roses 
people see at the exhibitions, that 
the cabbage roses they pay a^ penny 
apiece for in the City to put in but- 
ton-holes are forgotten as things that 
may be grown at home in the 
smokiest of atmospheres if they are 
but honestly dealt with. But in what 
does honest dealing consist P Thereby 
hangs a tale. I said above, mine take 
care of themselves ; by that I mean, 
they have very little attention, and in 
my strong soil they do not need it. 
You may guess the soil here suits 
roses, if I tell you that blooms on 
Madame Domage this season mea- 
sured five inches across, and held to- 
gether after opening eight to ten days, 
on shoots of tne year before as thiek 
as a carpenter's pencil. But the fact is, 
my cabbage roses are sometimes taken 
up for alterations, and lay in by the 
heels all the winter, and are not planted 
again till March, and then bloom abun- 
dantly. Last autumn the hollyhock 
piece was trenched and liberally ma- 
nured, and the cabbages had some- 
thing extra good to root in, and tlioj 
were not left in by the heels moro 



Ithan a day or tjro. 
pruned 
two i 



When they wer© 
^as dressed with 
shes, and 
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result has been immense vigour of 
growth ; some of the shoots of this 
season are three feet long, and as 
thick as my second finger. Now, yon 
subnrbanite, yon wonld like such a 
lot, would you notP Well, don't 
go planting them in the borders next 
walls, or palings, or privet hedges ; 
they will do no good there. Follow 
the plan recommended in the Town 
Gabdbn, and give them a piece of 
ground in the centre of the garden 
where there is a maximum of light 
and air. Trench the ground two 
spades deep, and leave it rough for a 
week. Then dig it in the usual way 
and manure it liberally with half- 
rotten dung ; plant the roses at once, 
tread them in firm, and leave them 
alone till March; then prune them all 
xmiformly to within six inches of the 
ground. If they bloom but mode- 
rately the first season never mind, 
they will bloom freely enough every 
season afterwards, and the pruning 
wiU be a simple matter of cutting all 
the shoots of the previous year back 
to about half their length, to keep 
the plants uniformly about eighteen 
inches or two feet high. Every three 
years take them up and divide them 
at the root, or better still, to prevent 
suckers, put in a few cuttings in the 
open ground every October, and you 
may keep a whole neighbourhood 
supplied with plants from your own 
nursery. As they can be bought for 
five shillings a dozen, here is a cheap 
and certain start for anybody who 
loves roses, and who cannot escape 
from bricks and mortar. But that 
there may be no mistake in this 
matter, let it be understood that we 
do not recommend for town gardens 
any of the delicate varieties of moss 
and cabbage roses. Take the com- 
mon kinds of both, and be content 
till you can prove for yourself that it 
is possible to ^ow others, then follow 
np with White Provence, Crested 
Moss, Alice Leroy. Baronne de 
Wassenaer, Gloire des Mousseuses, 
French Crimson Moss, White Bath, 
Princess Boyal, Madame Edouard 
Oiy, Salet, and a dozen or so others 
indesoribably beautiful, the last two 
just named being abundant autumn 
bloomenu 



Let me tell you of a few of the 
summer roses of inestimable value 
for town gardens, and which will 
never be thrust out of good gardens 
by any extension of autumnals. There 
are some beauties among the Damask, 
Gallica, and summer Bourbons that 
are the very perfection of roses ; no- 
thing can surpass them, and, unlike 
many of the autumnals, they are 
more uniformly good in favourable 
and unfavourable seasons, and never 
fail to bloom when their season ar- 
rives. Moreover they are, for the 
most part, a few degrees hardier than 
the autumnals; certainly, after the 
winter of 1860 there were plenty to 
be had from the nurseries where not 
an autumnal was to be found in a spe- 
cimen state. When we have pitched 
the praises of H. P. G-eneral Jacque- 
minot in the highest key, there re- 
mains Brennus quite as good, but not 
a perpetual. La Ville de Bruxelles, 
delicately crimped and quartered, 
and with vivid crimson lines upon its 
ground of light rose, a gem in colour 
and a tremendously free rose to grow 
and bloom. So again Boula de Nan- 
teuil, D'Aguesseau, Duchess of Buc- 
cleugh, Kean, Ohl, Transon G-oubault, 
and Triomphe de Jaussens, all high 
coloured. G-allicas will grow in any 
moderately-open town garden, and 
make the finest heads as standards 
of any class of roses we have. Of 
hybrid China, and Bourbon there 
are a fair dozen for the townsman all 

g roved, and the best of them are 
irennus, a thorough bouncer of a 
rose, Coup D'H^b^, Frederic the Se- 
cond, Comte Boubert, Paul Perras, 
Paul Hicant, and, if the situation ia 
really good, Madame Plantier, pure 
white, most beautiful when just ex- 
panding from the bud. As to the 
hybrid perpetuals, there are several 
beauties which can now be added to 
the former list, and amongst them 
Madame de Cambac^r^s, a nne large 
cupped rose-coloured fiower of profuse 
habit, a better London rose,perhap8 
than any yet announced, which I have 
been cutting all through this past 
October, to carry flowers to the bed- 
room, where they finish their days in 
white glass phials on the mantel-shelf 
for the refreshment of my better half, 
h3 
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wiio luw not visited the garden for six 
months post. 

IBoses for town ^rdens most not 
be selected according to the repute 
they haye in the books ; thus, I would 
adnse townsmen to be rerr cautious 
about using Greant des Batailles as 
a standard, in which form near Lon- 
don it is always deformed and leprous 
with mildew. On its own roots it is 
like most of its kindred, a much 
better grower than when hoisted up 
out of its element, and on foster roots. 
So as to quality, by comparison, where 
few roses can be grown, I would 
strike out nearly all the noisettes, for 
what among them can be now worth 

flowing, except Aimee Vibert and 
ellenberg. Some Gallicas still re- 
tained in the catalogues are rubbish, 
as, for instance, Dido — who will care 
to see Dido a second time? * Phare- 
ricus is only fit to grow in a hedgerow, 
and the townsman must have nothing 
to do with Alba, Hybrid Provence, 
Austrian, or Banksian roses, except 
to grow under glass, on which subject 
we must hare a word hereafter. For 
a final remark, before presenting- the 
revised lists, what is the use of roses 
of sprawling habits, except to peg 
down or cover rockeries P In a mixed 
collection they are a positive nuisance. 
Plant Caroline jVTarniesse on its own 
roots, in a row with perpetuals, and 
what a disgrace it is to the scene with 
its shabby white flowers and thrust- 
out briar-looking- growths. So with 
August Guinnoisseau, unless pegged 
to bloom on the ground, it is always 
untidy, and if wetted with a siiower 
while in bloom tumbles over and gets 
its fine crimson petals drabbled with 
dirt. My way of growing tliese 
fiprawlers, the pretty Fellenberg in- 
cluded, is on the face of a rockery, 
where they can lay full length, and 
make a pretty sparkling of their 
clustered flowers. 

SUMMBB WOBSi FOS TOWN GABDBN^. 

JPf'ovence cmd' Moss. — Common 
Moss, rose ; Common Cabbage, rose ; 
Maiden's Blush, flesh white ; White 
Moss, white ; Luxemboorg, crimson ; 
PSir]^ura rubra, pua^le; Comtesse 
Mxcrinais, white*. 

Damask. — LayiUe de Bruxelles, 



flesh and deep rose ; Gomnon Damaik, 
crimson, single, boC good* 

Gallica. — Boula de- Nimlseuil* 
crimson purple ; D'AgaesseBu, -nth 
crimson ; Duchess of ^ccleogh, dBEk 
rose and blush ; Xeaa, velvety porple, 
scariet c«ntre; Ohl, dark cnmaen; 
Transon* Goabsultv deep crimsoD; 
Triomphe d» JansseaB, eamBen, 
shaded purple. 

*#♦ These seven French, rose* are 
large, full, finely formsd, and the 
very best of show roses. They re- 
quire generous cidtuce, and close 
pruning. There is a long list of GaL- 
licas, but very many are worthless. 

Mi/bridf Chtnoj and JBourbon.-^ 
Beauty of Biilard, crimsoa ; Bkdriit 
No. 1, lis^ht rose; Brennas, <leep 
carmine ; Charies Duval^ deep pink ; 
Charles Lawson, ^'ivid rose ; Ciiene* 
do\6, vivid crimsoav fine for a pillar ; 
Coup d*'H^b^, deep pink, exquisite; 
Frederic the Second, ariinsen pnrplet 
fine for a pillar; Fulgens, deep crim- 
son ; General Jacqueminot^ purplish 
crimson, dull, but free and good; 
Madame Piantterj white, ficce for a 
good position ; Paul Perras, pale rose, 
rather delicate ; Paul Bicaut, rosy 
crimson ; Tivid, glowing crimsen. 

▲UTUMKAL KOSXS FOB. TOWN GiLB- 
DXNS. 

Sj^brid Perpetuals, — Abd-el- 
Kader, bvi^t velvety purple,, shaded 
with scarlet, large; Alexandrine Bach- 
meteff, blight red, lai^ ; Alexandrine 
Belfroy, peach, a ia\U handsome rose ; 
Alphonse Karr, bright rose, a gem, 
thoogk small; Anna Alexiefi", rose, 
lart^e, full, good habit ; Anna de Dies- 
bach, clear rose, large ; BaronnePre^ 
vcstt pale rose, very large ; Baroane 
Hallez^ dark red, full ; Belle de Bourg 
la lieine, satin-like rose, large ; Car- 
dinal Patrizzi, brilliant red, shaded ; 
Caroline de Causal, dear flesh, edges 
blush, large ; Colonel de Bougemoat, 
pale rose, shaded with csurmine, very 
target sometimes loose; Comte de 
Nantenil, bright rose^ darker edges ; 
Comstesse ds Chabrillaat^ pink> beaor 
tifuUy cupped, large, very sweefc; 
Doeteur Marx; carmine, la«ge, not a 
show rose-; Ducheas' of SutheriandU 
mde rose, large, aad very doable ; 
Evoque de ^imes, bright, puiplisk 
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Ted; Eugene ;Appert, velvety erun- 
8on, pointed petals, strikixig, fine 
foliage; Greneiral Jacqueminot, bril- 
liant red, velvety like a camellia, large 
^ut not sufficiently dodble ; General 
Pellissier, delicate rose, large, very 
sweet ; General Simpson, bright car- 
mine, full, fine shape ; General Wash- 
ington, bright rosy red, large and full, 
ooe of the best ; Gloire de Santenay, 
scarlety crimaon, very fine; Jules 
Margoitin, bright cherry, large and 
fall, superb, and a tremendous grower; 
Leon des Combats, reddish violet, 
often shaded with scarlet ; LordEag- 
lan, scarlet crimson, edges violet 
crimson, large, full, splendid foliage, 
quite sui generis^ and a fine grower ; 
Louise Peyronny, silvery rose, large, 
full, but shy; Madame C Crapelet, 
red, veined with lilac, large, full; 
Madame de Gambaceres, rosy car- 
mine, large and full, fine form, and 
one of the best town roses ; Madame 
Domage, bright rose, very large, 
double, and exquisitely scented; 
Madame Knorr, bright rose, edges 
paler, not to be surpassed by any rose 
when in bud ; Madame Laffay, rosy 
crimson, large ; Madame Vidot, trans- 
parent flesh, shaded with rose, imbri- 
cated, always perfect ; Mademoiselle 
Alice Leroy, delicate rose, shaded, 
small ; Mademoiselle Betsy Haiman, 
brilliant cerise, lovely colour, finely 
cupped, grows lifce Jules Margottin, 
and should have a place with that and 
the General; M. Louise Carique, 
bright rosy carmine ; Marie Portemer, 
purplish red, full ; Mrs. Elliot, rosy 
purple, large and very double, shy; 
Mrs. Standish, rosy lilac, large and 
showy ; Ornement des Jardins, brilliant 
crimson, velvety, effective; Pius the 
Ninth, crimson purple, large ; Prince 
Leon, bright crimson, large, double, 
and perfect in form; Prince Noir, dark 
crimson purple; Senateur Vaiase, 
bright rea, large, double, superb; 
Souvenir deLevesonGower, fine dark 
red, changiog to ruby ; Souvenir de 
Iteine d'Angleterre, bright rose, large 
and full, very fine in the first bloom, 
and of very little account in London 
afterwards, therefore thin it well, se- 
cure a few good blooms, and be content, 
it is flcaroei^«an uutumn rose in town ; 
Tictor Verdier, rosy carmine, purplish 



edges, large, showy, free, very e^Teo- 
tive ; William Jesse, crimson, tinged 
^th lilac, very large, rather sprawl- 
ing as a dwarf; William Griffith, 
pale satin rose, large and full; Comte 
d'Eu, briUiant carmine, ofcen beau- 
tiful ; Geant des Batailles, brilliant 
crimson, shaded with purple ; Gloire 
de Siosomenes, brilUant carmine, 
showy, semi-double, a sort of large 
edition of Pellenberg, and always in 
bloom ; Lord Palmerston, cherry red, 
full, fine form, flowers freely ; Louise 
Odier, line bright rose; Thomas 
Rivers, rosy lilac, large. 

-BowrJow.— Acidalie, blush white, 
will do instead of Souvenir de Mal- 
maison and Devoniensis, where those 
cannot be grown, as it is less delicate 
than either of them ; Aurore du Guide, 
purplish red; Comtesse de Barban- 
tanne, flesh colour, large ; Docteur 
Leprestre, bright purplish red, 
shaded ; Dapetit Thenars, beautiful 
bright crimson, large and full ; Em- 

Eress Eugenie, rose, purple edges, 
fcrge ; Justine, rosy, carmine, good, 
very double ; La Quintinie, bright 
crimson, shaded, or changing to 
blackish violet, full ; Leon Oursel, 
light red, large and full; Prince Al- 
bert (Paul's), scarlet crimson, the 
finest bright rose of this class ; Queen, 
buff* rose, free bloomer, large and 
double, really the second best rose 
for London ; Sir J. Paxton, bright 
rose, shaded with crimson ; Souvenir 
de Malmaison, clear flesh, edg^B 
blush, the best light rose in existenoe, 
all points considered, and a few de- 
grees hardier than Devoniensis. 

Noisette, — Aimee Vibert, pure 
white ; Desprez a fleur jaune, red, 
buff, and sulphur, variable, very 
sweet ; Lamarque, sulphur yellow, 
very large ; Qphirie, nankeen and cop- 
per, very beautiful and a remarkable 
rose for effect, distinct, full ; EeJLLen- 
berg, cherry red, very lively, and al- 
ways in bloom ; Jeanne d Arc, as good 
as a tea, will be very useful for tkoie 
wlio cannot .grow Devoniensis. 

China. — ^Archduke 0harles,8haded 
rose, changing to crimson, third-rate 
in quality; Cramoisie Superieure, 
rich velvety crimson, beautiful bed- 
der; Elise Fiery, rose, small and 
pretty; Eatbvier, bnlliant Boarlet^ 
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dazzling, semi-doable, and the best 
of all oeddiDs roses ; Mrs. Bosan- 
qnet, pale &Bh, clustering, mqpt 
beautiftd. 

Tea-scented, — ^Bong^re, deep rosy 
bronze; Deyoniensis, pale yellow, 
superb in bud, most hare a good air ; 
Gloire de Dijon, yellotr, shaded with 
salmon, very large and fidl— a superb 
rose for London; Madame Brary, 
cream, large and full ; Niphetos, pale 
lemon, often snowy white ; Safrano, 



bright aprieot in bud, chang^g to 
buff; Semele, yellow and fawn. 
These teas are entered for gardens 
where the more robust roses have 
been found to do well. There will 
always be a certain amount of risk 
in growing teas near towns, and those 
few named are the most likely to sac- 
coed, and do succeed with us to ad- 
miration, as do many others we will 
not yenture to add to the list. 

Shiblst Hibbxbd. 



NOVEMBEE, 1862.— 30 Days. 



FhA8BS < 


5P THE Moon.— Pull, 6th, Oh. 48m. after.; 


Laat Quarter, 14th, 6h. IQm. 


after, j New, 2l8t, 6h. 14iii. after. ; First Quarter, 28th, lOh. 2m. mom. 


D 


San 
rises. 


Sun 

sets. 


Weather near London, 1861. 




•na COUKTBT. 


M 












Bi-XOXXTIB. 


XHXSXOICBTXB. 


Bain. 


Bural Sights and Sounds. 


"*" 


h.m. 
6 56 


h.m. 
4 32 


Mx. Min. 


Mz. 3in. Me. 


-11 




1 


29-339...29-214 


51. ..28.. .39-6 


Charlock flowers 


2 


6 57 


4 30 


29-445.. .29-238 


48.. .29.. .38-5 


-13 


Fieldfares about ricks 


3 


6 59 


4 28 


29-886.. .29-671 


51. ..19.. ,35-0 


-02 


Flocks of redwings 


4 


7 


4 26 


29-964... 29-925 


52.. .31.. .41-5 


-06 


Swine thistle flowers j 


5 


7 2 


4 24 


29-659.. .29-515 


56.. .31. ..48-5 


-69 


Snipes in marshes 


6 


7 4 


4 23 


29-497... 29-343 


50.. .26.. .37-5 


•07 


Trareller's joy seeds 


7 


7 6 


4 21 


29-422... 29-364 


56.. .24.. .40-0 


-00 


Byssocladium on windows 


8 


7 8 


4 20 


29-314.. .29-290 


55.. .22.. .38-6 


•00 


Fungi yery beautiful 


9 


7 9 


4 18 


29-684... 29-416 


63.. .28.. .40-6 


•40 


Fir-tree comes open 


10 


7 10 


4 16 


29-326... 29-102 


51.. .35.. .430 


-30 


Lepralia abound 


11 


7 12 


4 15 


29-681. ..29-546 


54...24...39-0 


-01 


Marsh ragwort flowers 


12 


7 14 


4 14 


29-730... 29-677 


46.. .28.. .37-0 


•08 


Dog violet flowers [the soil" 


18 


7 16 


4 12 


29-687... 29-912 


49.. .34.. .38-6 


116 


*'As yet the bluebeUs linger on 


14 


7 18 


4 11 


29-280.. .29-276 


4S...S2..A0'0 


•03 


Many spring flowers appear 


16 


7 20 


4 9 


29-489.. .29-421 


47.. .17.. .320 


-00 


Fairy money-jars 


16 


7 21 


4 8 


29-582.. .29-552 


43... 24... 33-5 


•00 


Jews'-ears on oak trees 


11 


7 23 


4 6 


80-047.. .29-887 


84.. .14.. .24-0 


-00 


Redwing sings gaily 


18 


7 26 


4 6 


30-416... 80-253 


38. ..18. ..23-0 


•00 


Nidularia campanidata 


19 


7 27 


4 4 


30-496.. .30-330 


47. ..28.. .37-5 


•00 


Fogs prevalent 


20 


7 28 


4 3 


30 253. ..30040 


51. ..31. ..410 


•00 


Tremella arborea 


21 


7 30 


4 2 


29-916.. 29-674 


58... 43... 480 


-03 


Northern lights 


22 


7 32 


4 1 


29-614...29-292 


49.. .80.. .89-5 


•80 


Showers of aerolites 


28 


7 33 


4 


29-610... 29-370 


47. ..29. ..86-0 


•00 


Brambles continue flowering 


24 


7 35 


3 69 


30-029... 29-868 


46.. .16.. .80-5 


•00 


Trees get naked 


25 


7 36 


3 68 


29-907.. .29-577 


51... 42... 46-5 


-08 


Thorns full of ripe fruit 


26 


7 38 


3 57 


29-669.. .29-661 


58.. .80.. .44-0 


-00 


Ghray wagtail arrives 


27 


7 40 


3 56 


29-793.. .29-788 


51. ..24.. .37-5 


•00 


Drab day-moth 


28 


7 41 


3 66 


29-918... 29-884 


58.. .80.. .41-5 


•00 


Flat-bodied moth 


29 


7 43 


8 54 


29-739.. .29-678 


57.. .49.. .63 


•00 


Carabus morbillosus 


30 


7 44 


3 68 


29-780... 29-74fi 


66...40...48-0 


•08 


Snipes depart 



NOTES FOE THE GAEDEN. 



Kitchen 
prevalent 



G^BDXif — Mildew is very I couragod by a foul state of the gionnd ; 
in damp geaaoiu, and is en- | therefore keep aU dean, and zemove dead 
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leaves from among spronts, kale, etc. 
Paths should be turned, and protective 
materials got ready, and kept nnder cover 
for nse wherever wanted. Peas and beans, 
for the first crop next season, maj be sown 
on well-drained ground ; but where snails 
abound, they are likely to be entirely eaten 
up before the new year. To sow now is 
altogether a speculation. 

Fruit Gtabosn. — ^Planting and pruning 
should be commenced at once. Old apple- 
trees infested with vermin should be well 
scrubbed with a hard brush dipped in warm 
brine, and all the holes stopped up with a 
paste made of clay, sulphur, soot, and cow- 
dung. Plant at once all bush and tree 
fruits. Stake newly-planted trees. Put 
in cuttings of gooseberry and currant trees. 
Prune vinss and wall-fruit trees. 

Floweb Gabden. — Continue to plant 
hardy bulbs j a sound loam moderately 



manured will grow any of the kinds ordi- 
narily used in beds and borders. Large 
bulbs placed with their crowns four inches 
from the surface, small ones two inches. 
Take up dahlia and Marvel of Peru roots, 
dry carefully, and store safe from frost. 
Air hardy plants in pits well, and look out 
for mildew and vermin. Hake all speed to 
complete improvements and alterations. 

Gbibmhouse and Stove. — Keep the 
house as cool as possible to be safe from 
frost. Give plenty of room, or the plants 
will get spindled and mildewed. Plants to 
be forced should remain in the greenhouse 
a fortnight before going to the stove. 
Eoses, Siberian lilacs, deutzias, camellias, 
azaleas, double flowering peaches, etc., 
should be brought on in batches, to keep 
up a succession. Keep vin)s well syriaged 
where they have broken well 3 let the hsat 
be moderate. 



NATURALIST'S CALENDAE. 



By some accident the printer was supplied 
with a calendar for the month of October, 
in which the " Eural Sights and Sounds" 
were repeated from the month of August 
last. Many of our readers were no doubt 
astonished at the sights and soimds thereby 
brought to their notice two months after 
the proper time. Subjoined is the list 
which should have appeared in the October 
calender — 
October 1. Dn-rtford warbler arrives 

2. Bedstart departs 

3. A mber snail 

4. Sycamore highly coloured 

5. Beech tree in great beauty 

6. Fly agaric abundant 

7. Wheatears depai^t in flights 

8. Acorns ripen 

9. Fieldfares arrive 

10. Maggots of tipula 

11. Plume moss 

12. Mosses thicken about the roots 
of trees 



Oct. 13. Fern spores ripen 
„ 14. Genista pilosa flowers second 

time 
„ 15. Marsh pennywort on moor- 
lands 
„ 16. Violets flower again 
„ 17. Shepherd's spikenard flowers 
„ 18. Physa fontinalis 
„ 19. Beechmast abundant 
„ 20. Flocks of winter birds 
„ 21. Mountain-ash berries ripen 
„ 22. Ivy in full beauty 
„ 23. Marine algse fine 
„ 24. Spindle tree ripens fruit 
„ 25. ij*butus flowers 
„ 26. Arbutus ripens fruit of last 

year 
„ 27. Briony festooned with fruit 
„ 28. Sloes ripen 
„ 29. leaked crocus flowers 
„ 30. Pyrola rotimdifolia 
„ 31. Storms of rain to be expected 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



Books Received. — " Birds and Flowers ; 
or, the Children's Guide to Gardening and 
Bird Keeping. By the author of * Indoor 
Plants, etc.* Published by Emily Faith- 
ful.'* This pretty book came to hand too 
late for anything more than this an- 
nouncement of it ; we believe it will 
prove to be the best of Miss Maling's 
many useful books. — "A Treatise on the 
Culture of the Pine Apple, with the Vine 



in the same Chamber. By Thomas Tor- 
bron. Allen." The author has com- 
pressed into a few pages the results of 
many years' experience, so that every 
beginner in this department of horticul- 
ture may be safely guided through every 
difficulty.— ** Albert the Good; a Na- 
tion's Tribute of Affection to the Memory 
of a truly Virtuous Prince. J. F. Shaw.'' 
A selection, by Ur, Kime, of newspaper. 
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naguiney «id rwlew nrtioles on ibe lift, 
character, asd labcnn of the late Prince 
Consort, and in addition lonie materials 
towards his biography. It is embelliabed 
with a fine portrait, and in erery way 
Jtnost elogastly ^t up. 
Oavaxjoqwi, — ** Carter :and Co/s Antnmn 
Supplement to the G^ardener's Vade Me- 
oum/' contains a copiooB descriptive list 
of Bntch and Cape bulbs, and a selection 
of greenhouse and bedding plants for 
pMsent use, and to grow for sprin or pro- 
pagation. — ** Ambroise Terschaffelt, Bue 
dn Cfaaume, G-hent, Belgium. Price Cur- 
yent for Autumn 1862 and Spring 1863." 
The list of cameilies is now bronght 
down to >860yand collectors may thereby 
correct and amend their own private cata- 
logues. Copies of If. Ycrscheffelt's cata- 
logues may be had on application to Mr. 
Silberrad, 5, 'Harp Lane, Tower Street, 
London, E.G. — *'0. Grimbly, Albion 
Nursery, Stoke Newiagton. Catalogue 
of Plants, Trees, Shrubs, Hyacinths, etc., 
1862-63." A new calceolaria, called Ex- 
celsior, is announced, and described as 
follows : — "By far the best habit and 
most showy bedding calceolaria ever pro- 
duced ; colour, bright velvet-scarlet, 
with golden rim ; flower larger than 
Sultan, and much better shape. Very 
large trusses and stands the heaviest 
storm."— "Paul and Son, the Old Nur- 
series, Cheshunt, Herts. Descriptive 
Catalogue of Roses, 1862-63." We see 
in its place in the list of perpetuals, 
"Lord Clyde'* announced to be sent out 
in April next. In the same list we see 
Monte Christo, Francis Lacharme, John 
Hooper, Madame Caillat, Maurice Ber- 
nardin, Mrs. Charles Wood, Notre Dame 
de Fourvieres, Robert Fortune, and Wil- 
liam Pfitzer.—" Holland and Bayley, 
Bradsbaw Gardens, Ohadderton, near 
Manchester. Catalogue of Florists' Flow- 
ers, Lancashire Goosebemes, Orchard 
Fruits, Greenhouse Plants." Full to the 
brim with the very best of all the 
classes of subjects named, and is a com- 
mercial key to one of the best nursery 
collections in the north of England. — 
"Butler and McCulloch, South Eow, Co- 
vent Garden. Autumn Catalogue of 
Dutch and Cape Flowering Bulbs, etc.," 
eomprises the curiosities as well as the 
most popular subjects among the bulbous- 
rooted plants. There are cultural direc- . 
tions, and designations of the apecies and 
varieties best adapted far limited selec- 
tions.—" Sutton and Sons, Reading. 
Catalogue of Bulbs, Geraniums, iRoses, 
Fruit Trees, and Seeds for Early Sowing, 
>etc.*' A capital clasaifiQation, including . 



hyacinths, tnlips, gladioli, cracasea, izi^ 
dape bulbs, liliums, fuchsias, £ems, orna- 
mentid trees, roses, fruits, and kitahem 
and -flower garden seeds. — ^^Heniy Lane 
and Son, Great Berkhampstead, Herts. 
Catalogue of RoMt, 1862-^. Catalogue 
of Fruit Trees. Catalogue of American 
Plants, Conifers, and Deciduous and 
Evergreen Trees, and Shrubs," admirabl3r 
arranged. The fruit catalogue has been 
prepared with extra care, to insure ac- 
curacy in the descriptions. — "William 
Paul,'Wahham Cross. Descriptive Cata- 
logue of a Selection of Rosea." Two 
new roses are described in this, namely, 
Lord Macaulay (H. P.), velvety^crimaon, 
in the way of General Jacqneminot, but 
brighter in colour, thicker in petal, and 
more double. Lord Herbert (H. P.)^ 
rosy-carmine, petals reflexing, in the 
way of Beauty of Waltham.— '* William 
Wood and Sons, Woodlands Nursery, 
Marosfield, near TJckfield, Sussex. (Gene- 
ral Catalogue of Ornamental Trees and 
Shrubs, Conifers, Evergreens, Fruit 
Trees, Herbaceous Plants, etc. De- 
scriptive Catalogue of Roses for Autumn, 
1862, and Spring 1863." Messrs. Wood 
follow the old plan of raising roses on 
their own roots to a greater extent than 
most of the ross nurseries. — " List of 
Dutch Flower Roots,** comprising gla- 
dioli, hyacinths, crocus, ixia, sparaxis, 
etc. — " Select List of Seeds for Kitchen 
Garden, Flower Garden, and Farm.'* — 
"Eloffe and Company, 10, Rue de 
L'Ecole de Medicine, Paris. Priced 
Catalogue of Minerals, Metals, Fossils, 
Dried Plants, etc., and a List of Books 
usefnl to Naturalists.'* — "Hooper and 
Co., Centre Avenue, Covent Garden. 
Autumn Catalogue of Dutch, Cape, and 
other Flowering Bulbs,** prefacisd by 
some useful notes on culture, and sup- 
plemented with a very interesting list of 
herbaceous plants and annual seeds for 
autumn sowing. — "Thomas Rivers and 
Son, Nurseries, Sawbridgeworth, Herts. 
Catalogue of Roses, Autumn 1862, and 
Spring 1863," thirteen pages of namea 
and descriptions, invite the rose-grower 
to spend half an hour in perusing a list 
from which all the third-rate roses are 
expunged, and the very best indicated by 
comparisons and estimates in an original 
and genial vein. 
Gas Hb/ltino. — PT. CD., Stomy Stra^rd, 
—To beat your coneervatoiy sufficient to 
keep out irost, the gasrstove maoufac- 
lured by Mr. Trotman, {nuraoEymao, New 
Road, Hammersmith, London, W., will 
answer perfectly w«U. The cost will be 
about £2..i^iMv«. Phillips, of Skinner 
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Street, Snow HiHv £>ondos» B.O., prodnoe 
a most excellent form! of appftratus, and 
haye- had great experience ia heating 
piant-honset ^th. gns. 

Limb as jl Maivubb. — B.. A. — Lime is the 
best of all revivers for au o^ garden soil. 
It killB vermin, deitroys soar hnmns, 
snpplies tlie salts tliat are likely to be 
most deficient, and will do somewhat to 
eradicate club. Fifty bushels per acre 
maybe used on an old garden loom ofthe 
ordinary staple, or if clay, not le55» than 
seventy bnsliels per acre. It cannot be 
used too fresh from the kiln, and shonild 
be dug in rough the first time without 
breaking, and but a small quantity 
flfaould be spread at a time, a»at qnickly 
slackens^ and then loses much of its 
power in exerting an influence on the 
•oil. After the- groiiRd bo£ been laid: up 
rough some weeios, itr sliould be oeca- 
eionally turned, and In spring, before 
planting commenees, have- anotiier dress- 
ing of twenty-five buehels of salt per 
acre. At the second digging the lumps 
of lime will be found tx) be soft and 
friable, and will mix then with the. soil 
more freely than at first. 

Ol-d Gbsaniuiis. — Comtani Eetid^. — The 
Flobiu:. Wobkd hae always defended the 
old family geramums of the windows and 
the gardens, and the doctrine applies 
with more force to your Tom Thiikmbs 
which hftve been out all summer: Save 
them, certainly ; every one of those old 
plant* will next j^ear be wortli half-a- 
dozen yonng nursery plants. What the 
gardener says about their not bearing to 
be mored is all nonsense ; if he cannot 
move them, let him move off, and make 
room foe somebody who can. Take them 
up ; if you cannot pot them, ^ant them 
in boxes, using poor gritty soil or sand, 
and place them anywhere in the liglrtand 
safe from frost, and give only n» mnch 
water as will keep them alive. ' They may 
be planted in a frame provided there is a 
dry bottom ; if the position is damp you 
may lose them all. In the spring^ you 
may do anything with them, and the best 
thing to do will be to tako tliem up, pot 
them in small pots with a little trimming 
of their roots-and heads, and give them a 
start in a warm greenhouse. 

I>igBAsei» FucHsiAfl. — Fuohsia. — Tour 
fuchsia leaves prove tliat you have 
something more than the name- of tbrip. 
Yon have the pest itself in its. most hor- 
rible reality, and with it a still more 
insidious pestered spider. The manage- 
ment hee= been very bad. and yon have 
«vidently not read yosr Flosal Would 
with diligence* Qiva joot pjanift more 



pefei roen» a better'soil, more waiot at the 
root, more syrioging overhead ; keep the 
fijoorof the house- moist by dashing water 
OB ib.ldiree or £i9ur times a^ay, and you 
will soon get rid of these pests, and never 
see them again^ if you pursne a more 
liberal oeurse of teeetment. 

DituL&.fiBi> PiBAaH Tbbes.^I have sense 
peaok and nectarine-trees on a south wall, 
they have been planted four years^ and 
hiuv» beetL well manured. They have 
madervery little- growth, for a& soon as 
a good slioot growD, it becomes cankered 
and dies. The lope of the young shoots 
are screwed together, and. fall of blaek 
blight. The soil is gravelly, very light 
and dry. Fears and plums do well on 
the- same wall. Con X do anything to 
set them right, or had I better root them 
out altogether ? L, U. [We have so 
o^en seen trees, insucli a state as yours ze- 
coveced by good treatment, that we think 
you may bring them rouad if you take 
them in handatonee ; if leiitas they are 
another season. Uiey will probably die out- 
right. We mofit ask, first, does the bor- 
der readily part with surplue moisture ? 
ia it drained, and does it need draining ? 
If the soil is not well drained, all other 
efforts at recovery wiU be useless. Sup- 
posing the drainage to be good, we should 
pvoceed as? follows: — The trees to be 
takeu^ up with all their roots as little 
injured as possible ; tite light dry soil to 
be removed one foot deep and six feet 
square for every tre«. The openings so 
made to be filled up with four^fifths good 
retentive loaui from a pasture with all 
the turf in it, and one^lifth rotten dung, 
the whole well chopped up and inooq>o- 
rated together. Beplant the trees, care- 
ftdly spreading out their roots and re- 
moviog with a sharp knife any portions 
bruised by the lifting, and for many 
years to come they will grow well and 
bear satisfactorily.] 

GiBEENROusB Cbkepkbs. — Seeing in the 
catalogues Mandevillea suaveelens 
named as. a greenhouse climber, I pur- 
chased one for my conservatory, but it 
never blooms, and grows very little — 
collecting all the pests of the house 
at>out it. I have now had it four years, 
and done no good with it, and would 
turn it ou«, but w«i any snggestion you 
may give me. I liave ali^o a PassiAora 
portAoeps in the same- conservatory, but 
Mb does net bloom, and grows v^y slowly. 
Also a Taesooiai uanlcata tiiat hae grown 
well bat wUl net bloom \, and the red 
spider gets oaiifc and troubles the gar- 
dener so mueh sO'that he warns it turned 
oat» The hotn^- ib heated, ia vinfceir so 
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as to keep oat'all frost, bat not kept aboTO 
40' or 60\ "What creepers can I have 
to take the place of those mentioned ? 
I haye a large pomegranate eight feet 
high on my lawn, but it never flowers. 
I have cut it cup-shaped to let in the 
son and air, and done all I can to har- 
den the wood ; it looks very healthy, but 
only one or two small blooms appear, 
and they are on the north side of the 
tree. I have put out several Jacobea 
lilies in warm comers, and they stood 
last winter, but I see no signs of bloom. 
In placing the daturas in the flower-beds 
they have this summer infected the cal- 
ceolaria and heliotrope beds with red 
spider, and although I have used the 
syringe and engine I cannot get rid of 
them. Any suggestions will oblige. — 
A. B. S., Torquay. [You have three as 
good creepers as it is possible to have ; 
but how are they planted ? Hande- 
yillea suaveolens and Passiflora princeps 
like a little more warmth than they can 
generally be favoured with in a common 
greenhoase ; nevertheless they do not 
want stove-heat, and are true greenhouse 
plants, f properly treated. They should 
be planted out in the border or in a pit 
raised above the floor of the house, the 
pit to have a good layer of drainage 
material at the bottoni, on that whole 
turves, grass side downwards, and then 
iilled up with peat and loam equal parts, 
with one-sixth part of thoroughly -rotten 
manure. Thus managed in the warmest 
part of the house, they will grow and 
flourish satisfactorily ; and if syringed 
freely while growing, no insect will ever 
come near them. You have here as 
good a code of culture as could be fur- 
nished even if a whole book were writ- 
ten on the subject. Your pomegranate 
is, we suspect, in too low a position, and 
hence makes a fat, soft, sappy growth 
which can never ripen. If such is the 
case, take it up and plant it in a higher 
and drier position, or open a trench all 
round it, two feet deep and four feet from 
the plant, and fill up the trench with 
pieces of stone, flints, or brickbats to 
draw the water away from the roots 
during wet weather. Perhaps you cut 
it too hard, and so keep it throwing out 
new shoots instead of ripening flower- 
buds ; if this be the case, allow all the 
moderate shoots to remain, and pinch in 
all the strongest to the third or fourth 
leaf early in the growing season.] 
Vajrious.— J: TT.— You shall hear.— -5. C. 
—The " Garden Oracle" will tell you 
how to multiply your bulbs to any ex- 
tent, and give you work enough in bulb 



culture for the rest of your life if yott 
like to engage in it. — L. H. — The Deo- 
dar may be pruned to any desired form, 
in April, just before making its new 
growth,— »r. 8.B,y Glasgow.— ThQfem 
is Asplenium adiantum. Take up your 
almond, and replant it in chopped tarf 
from old pasture in the warmest posi> 
tion you have. — A. B. Sedum Jabarium 
— The Sedam you sent previously is S. 
denticulatum. — S. A — Nothing better 
for your little house than one of the 
smaU stoves sold by Carman or Joyce, of 
Newgate Street, and a Waltonian to 
propagate with in spring. We make it 
a rule not to name plants without seeing 
them. — X. X, X, — If you want some- 
thing choice in that narrow border, pat 
in two feet depth of good peat and a 
selection of hybrid rhododendrons. The 
ground between must not be turfed. 
See Vol. iii. p. 227, and Vol. iv. p. 27. 
Best climbers for your verandahs in your 
climate. Clematis montana, Clematis 
flammula, Boursault roses, and Wis- 
taria sinensis — ^the last is the grandest 
.' hardy climber known. — From the Be- 
ginning, — ^The use of a glazed earthen 
pipe for a chimney to Masgrave's stove 
is, because it does not cool so quick as 
iron, and metal pipe will put the fire oat 
on a very cold night by becoming too 
cold to keep up a draught. If the fire 
goes direct into a brick chimney a metal 
pipe will do ; but the latter will not do 
to be exposed to the air. — J, W, K.^Cieve- 
land Boad. — Put a cork in the tube, the 
boiler won't explode, but a zinc cap is 
better than a cork, because fitting 
loosely. You will see in the drawings 
that a metal cap is used.— iVb Name. — 
The Sikkim rhododendrons will live out 
of doors in Wales, but will probably 
never flower except under glass; but 
they do not need artificial heat. It 
would be worth while to leave yours out, 
expressly to test what Thompsonii will 
do in Carmarthenshire. — Constant Read- 
er. — ^You do not use the lime fresk 
enough to kill the slugs. When fresh 
from the kiln it is instant death to every 
one it touches. You may use salt on ^e 
land at the rate of twenty-five bushels per 
acre, and the best time is the month of 
March. Salt will kill or injure every 
plant it touches, but is one of the most 
valuable manures. Brewers' grains 
make the best traps for slugs and surdls. 
— Maude. — Nothing but warmth will 
prevent the grapes damping. We cannot 
advise about the stove, not knowing the 
size of the house ; but a stove of some 
sort is certainly wantedi 
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Decxiibeb, 1862. 

' OCOA-NTJT WASTE is inquired about so anxiously by 
our correspondents that we feel called upon to restate a 
few of the facts that have been published respecting it in 
the Ploral "World, and to add thereto a few additional 
particulars. It is sometimes described as ** cocoa-nut 
dust," at other times as " cocoa-nut fibre ;" but it is 
neither dust nor fibre in the usual sense of those terms. In 
the manufacture of cordage, mats, etc., from the outer husk 
of the cocoa-nut, there is a considerable amount of waste ma- 
terial produced, and this consists usually of a brown granular 
substance resembling mahogany sawdust mixed with brisUes 
and tufts of the real fibre. The chief bulk is the sawdust- 
like material ; if threads of fibre predominated, the material 
would be far less valuable than it is. It may seem to many of our readers, 
a waste of words to describe the cocoa-nut waste even so briefly, but it 
appears that several very different materials are sold imder the same name, 
and we must distinguish between the reality and its counterfeits. 

Now there has been much said about this stuff and its uses in horticul- 
ture in this and other journals ; and our readers know pretty weU that it 
is by many regarded as indispensable in certain horticultural ^processes. In 
the first place, it is the best plunging material we have ever yet seen. It 
retains moisture like tan or hops, has a great power of resisting frost and 
excessive sun-heat, on account of its comparatively nonconducting nature, 
the result, probably, of its loose texture and the consequent entanglement 
jf a mass of atmospheric air in the bulk. But it surpasses tan or hops for 
plunging, by its constant cleanliness. "We have used it over three years, 
and never yet saw the slightest trace of any fungus in it, to which hops 
and tan are very subject, the first especially, and sometimes to the injury 
3f the plants bedded in the substance. It has been said that vermin hate 
the cocoa waste, which is a mistake ; slugs and snails will travel great 
iistances to take shelter in a bed of it, but woodlice and most other of the 
active class of pests infesting the roots of plants are seldom to be found in 
t As for the slugs, they harbour under the pots plunged in the material, 
VOL. V. — NO. xu. N 
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and it thus becomes one of the best of traps ; in fact, these marauders may- 
be kept down most effectually by making up a plunge-bed in a garden in- 
fested with them, filling the bed with potted plants, and making a search, 
by removing the pots once or twicaa-.week, for the destruction of the slugs 
found in the holes from which the pots were removed. There is no 
plunging material into which plants will not root if allowed; and plants 
that have'lllled- their pots with roots soon push new roots into the cocoa 
waste, and takq held of it so firmly, that ' aftea: beib^ neglectc4 for some 
time, it is no easy matter to remove them without injury. But this is no 
objection to its use ; the same thing happens with hops, tan, moss, and 
even coal-ashes ; but the eagerness with which plants plunged in this ma- 
terial push their roots into it proves that it is .capable of higher uses than 
as a material for plunging m^ely-, ' ' 

Cuttings of all kinds, whether of hard- wooded or soft- wooded plants, 
make root rapidly in the cocoa waste, and the roots being in little mats in 
a loose material, are easily separated for potting, without harm to the 
tenderest of their spongioles. For the work of the propagator it is in- 
valuable. With one hollow crock over the hole of the pot, and a sprinkle 
o^ the mpst fibrous part of the, material aver that, the pot is perfectly 
drained, the fibre will be found almost as sound and open after the plant 
has been potted a year as in the first instance ; in fact, it decays so slowly, 
fhat it maybe used again and again for plunging, mulching, draining, etc., 
without mnch change occurring in its constitution, though as it rots it in- 
creases in value, and is more and more fitted for the growth of ferns and 
fine-leaved plants. 

The best mode of using it is to appropriate it in bulk first for pluiigiug. 
It is always clean, and when moist its rich dark brown colour gives a bed 
of potted plants a very neat and agreeable appearance, very diflferent in- 
deed to the sour look of hops or the dinginess of coal-ashes. After being 
in the plunge-bed a couple of years, it will be coming into good condition 
for the propagator, and to take the place of bog and peat earths for ferns, 
rhododendrons, and other plants with fine hair-like leaves. "Wo have 
found it admirably suited for striking cuttings of roses, calceolarias, 
shrubby veronicas, fuchsias, and generally for every class of plants which 
require to be^ kept uniformly moist, and if in this respect it has &nj pre- 
eminent or distinct value, it is for cuttings which are very slow to root, 
such as ericas, as the material can scarcely be made very wet, and never 
becomes utterly dry ; in fact, it is never dry unless placed in an oven. 

Ferns of nearly all kinds literally riot in it. We have observed among 
very many trials of it in fern culture but one exception to its general ap- 
plicability to this purpose, and that is with Gymnogrammas. In describ- 
ing Pickard's plant-case we remarked that all the ferns in our cases are 
planted in this material alone, and are all in the most robust health. But 
we omitted then to remark that some Gymnogrammas had refused to take 
hold of it, but when removed and planted in turfy peat in another case 
similarly treated as to temperature, etc., they proispered satisfactorily, whicli 
was something like a proof that the cocoa waste does not agree with 
them. But we are never in haste to draw general conclusions from meagre 
data, and it may yet prove that the Gymnogrammas are as partial to it ns 
most other ferns. 

It n^ay be asked how it is that a material consisting almost wh(dly 
of lignin, and which, con^aratively speaking, resists decomposition b6 
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effectually, should prove so well adapted for these plants. We cannot 
undertake to explain ih© i&ascm wky Uiifii liiafenal' should be apparently 
so exceptional. But this is certain, that ferns require little else for their 
ilttnnshmeoit except moistare iaM oaxhouvsi acid^ and it is quite* eertaiii:! 
that in the slow deecnnposition of the imsm there i» a Gonatant evolution e£ 
carbonic add, and this may be the leaoen why almost any kind of fem 
win grow in it, and some better than in amy oldier material: By reference 
t& the description of Pickard's* plant-case, l^e reader will see a list of 
species which we ha^vB ^owin^ in the material. We may add to iha.% 
that we have some :fiesb^-leayed ferns, sneh qb Nijs^holusi pertusus^ Un^ua, 
etc., doing as well as the most flim^-fconded kinda^ but the material is 
modified to sidt their constitution by an admixture of one-third small 
lumps of turf and potsherds bmkeii almost to dust — ^the. latter, by . the 
way, a most valuable ingredient to mix in composts for plants that are 
touchy as to any excess of mcasture at the roots. But above aU, this is 
the very best material in which to pot seedling leras and young plants 
obtaEQed by division of creepia^ rhizomesj as they quickly make masses 
of roots in it, and turn out without losing a particle fom the ball, so ss 
literally not to feel the i^ift at all. This is our uniform experience with 
the materi-al, that the young plants lift well, as well as when rooted in 
moss, and with less diffiexilty of separating them ; as inoss, however finely 
chopped, is sure to ^icourage some entangkment of the young roots^ 

But it is stiU true that there is not much nonnshmeiLt in the cocoa 
waste, and it should not be used alone for strong-growing flowering plants, 
nor for strong-growing ferns. One half of the cocoa dusty and one half 
Wanstead loam, make a first-rate mixture for specimen fem culture, and 
for begonias, caladiums, and all delicately-constituted plants. Its retention 
of moisture and peaty character is just what the roots of such plants 
like, and for growing on after the first shift, a third or half of turfy loam 
should be added. For specimen rosee, chrysanthemums, and other plants 
that like a strong soil, it is not suitable j these may be rooted in it to 
per^Bction in the first instance, aiMi then should have the composts in 
which they have hitherto been grown. 

There are two other uses of the material to be menti(Hied. It is the 
best of aU ameliorators for stiff clays and pasty loams ; it renders them 
fipiable, keeps them open for the admission of ak, and prevents cracking 
of the surface during drought. Those who can get it cheap may dig it 
in wholesale on stiff soils for fruit-trees, strawberries, and in fact for 
anything. Another use for it is as a mulching material. Of course it 
will not take the place of dung where a stimulating mulch is required, 
but to keep the surface moist and clean there is nothing like it. Those 
who live near cocoa-nut fibre works, and have, therefore, little to pay for 
carriage of the waste, may use it abundantly to cover the ground of their 
strawberry plantations to keep the fruit clean and improve its quality by 
the uniform moist condition in which it wiU. keep the roots of the plants, 
and the absorption of sun-heat in consequence of its dark colour. We 
might say much more in its praise, but space is precious, and we- have, 
perhaps, said enough for the information of those correspondents who wish 
lor something more than a brief reply in the ordinary place to their inter- 
rogatitms. 
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board ship, you may weare in the 
rest. Tarred cord, I must remind 
yon, is not to be much uaed ; it is 
useful in gardens, because a ring of 
it round a tree keeps hares and insects 
away ; but in a flower garden it 
should never be used where it can 
brush against people, as it stains their 
clothes. If you want, howeyer, to 
preserve your string, and keep your 
nouse in repair, you will paint over 
the cord ^ou use with a tittle dark 

Sreen pamt, when it is used low 
own. 
" The roof then has to be all wattled 
over. You can fancy easily how to 
work the willows, or " sallies," in and 
out, making a nice firm trelHs. If 
you are reaS v so ambitious as to wish 
the roof to be waterproof, you must 
make the framework Yeij close in- 
deed, and then you can lay on it a 
quantity of green moss, with the 
green side downwards ; and then nail 
a piece of felt on, and cover that 
again with a fresh moss thatching, or 
even with one of straw. These roofs 
are very useful, but not half so pretty 
as a mere rustic shade ; and if your 
garden is very near the house, I think 
it is a pity to spoil the look for such 
a doubtful pleasure. The roof re- 
quires, too, to be much higher on one 
side than on the other when you have 
it waternroof, and this sadly does 
away with the pretty Italian or Ja- 
panese square trellis. 

" I think that flower gardens are 
mere summer pleasures, and in sum- 
mer we want shade chiefly. In full 
view of the house, at any rate, you 
do not want a summer-house ; so 
unless you are far away I am an 
advocate of the trellis plan, which is 
done so easily and always looks so nice. 
" Having made your roof, you next 
may construct the walls, which is 
quite reversing all proper house build- 
ing order, l^othiug hardly is prettier 
than a crossed fence here again — a 
row of long sticks leaning one way, and 
another row going the other, on three 
of the sides of tne six-sided bower. 
The interstices can be as large or as 
small as you like ; or I have seen such 
bowers looking extremely pretty with- 
out any walls at all, and only sur- 
rounded by the six strong pillars. It 



is an important question what to plant 
by these pillars. 

** I thmk myself that each should 
have something evergreen, and then 
any extra flowers make it immensely 
gay. Many people like to have ivv, 
for when it grows well, nothing looks 
prettier, both in summer and winter; 
and there is also a delightful evergreen 
rose which does well in warm places ; 
or you might have an evergreen shrub 
planted at each comer, besides many 
other things. Privet is very pretty, 
and makes a beautiful close green ; I 
think it is quite a shame that it is so 
turned out of flower gardens, for un- 
less myrtles grow well, as they do in 
the Isle of Wight, few plants are 
greener. 

" A pretty box tree would do well 
here, too, or a little holly very well 
indeed, and then you would have at 
Christmas hollv and ivy of your own 
peculiar growth. You ought to plant 
some evergreens if you mean to have 
a garden lull of spring flowers in the 
early spring, which I would not miss 
for anything. Then there should be 
a vine or perhaps a Yirginian-creeper, 
which grows very quickly and nas 
red leaves in autumn, which hang on 
amidst the ivy for a long while some- 
times. 

*• The ivy itself does not always 
grow very fast. People seem to fancy 
that it will grow anywhere, and does 
not want any care, whici ia a ereat 
mistake. If it were planted in plenty 
of good leaf-mould, fike that which it 
would meet with under the trees in. 
woods, and up against old wsUs, where 
heaps of leaves have laid till they 
have decayed, and if it were kept weU 
watered, it would grow a great deal 
quicker, and cover all the framework 
in about half the time it takes whex 
left alone. Have you ever notioec 
the pink China roses, growing ainids 
dark ivy and peeping out here an< 
there P Even in tne winter they wil 
often look so pretty, and if any on 
should chance to have a tall holl; 
tree, or an ivy-grown wall, by ^rhic 
they can plant a flower, I much advis 
them to put in a China rose, and son 
root'* of great white convolFtdus, < 
the kind called Calystegia. 

"Sweet peas sown in-dooxs j 
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January, and also Naaturtinma and 
Canariensis sown in the ground in 
aatumn, will make a great show in 
the first year, and Cobea scandens, 
also being sown in- doors in pots, may 
be grown quite spreading in time to 
plant out in May. 

" Jessamines, too, and honeysuckle 
do beautifully ; indeed, the prettiest 
quite that I have ever seen of these 
trellised bowers hare been covered 
with ivy , with roses, and honeysuckles, 
and perjaaps a vine and clematis, or 
white jessamine. 

" The vine should be cut back a 
little in each autumn, because then 
the young shoots in spring will be 
greener and closer. 



" Of course, when the trellis is 
covered you will want some seats, and, 
I dare say, a table ; that would be a 
charming plan to have, instead of a 
table only, a bark basket containing 
growing ferns. And the seat could 
be made of twisted branches, too, or 
some wicker chairs might be painted 
green or brown. 

" The basket of ferns would thrive 
most charmingly in the shade, and I 
am sure you would delight, in each 
new place you went to, in collecting 
ferns to add to those growing in it. 

" I may just add a hint that many 
little plants which grow on walls and 
in clefts of trees, would look pretty on 
the roof of your garden house." 



DECEMBEE, 1862.— 31 Days. 



Phases op the Moon.— Full, 6th, 7h. 38m. mom. ; Laflt Quarter, 14th, lOh. 33m. 
mom. ; New, 2l8t, 5h. 4m. mom. ; First Quarter, 27th, lib. 44m. even. 
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Weather near London, 1861. 



BABOMXTXK. 

Mx. Min. 



30-245.. 
30-674.. 
80-214.. 
30114.. 
29-744.. 
29-671.. 
29-384., 
29-674.. 
29-832.. 
29-783.. 
30-040.. 
29-876.. 
29-460.. 
30 029.. 
30147.. 
30190.. 
30-167.. 
29-944.. 
30-222.. 
30-376.. 
30-380.. 
30-206.. 
30-270.. 
30-286., 
30-169.. 
30 300.. 
30499., 
30-454.. 
30-414., 
30'380., 
30868., 



.29-808 
80 295 
.30105 
.29821 
.29 693 
.29-271 
.29195 
.29-414 
.29-788 
.29-737 
.29-988 
.29-659 
.29-384 
.29-885 
.30-119 
80124 
.30012 
.29-899 
.80-177 
.30-308 
.80.233 
30194 
.80250 
.80176 
.80 092 
.30-200 
.80-433 
.80-409 
.80-327 
.30-836 
.30-289 



THKXKOKKTBB. 

Mx. Mn. Me. 



.23.. .37-0 
.20. .350 
.16... 34-5 
..23...37-5 
..22... 35-5 
..40.. .45-5 
..34... 47-0 
..39.. .470 
..86.. .47-5 
..82... 44-5 
.87.. .46-5 
..44... 49-0 
..84... 44-0 
..89.. .46-0 
..40.. .46-5 
..40.. .45-5 
..35. .42-0 
..36... 41-0 
..30.. .37-5 
..35.. .88-5 
..87.. .89-0 
..86... 40-5 
..33...890 
..30.. .87-5 
..18.. .32-0 
..20.. .27-5 
..25.. .32-5 
..30... 84-5 
..22. .265 
..24.. .80-0 
..29...34-0 



Bain. 



•00 
•00 
-00 
•30 
•00 
-46 
•00 
•23 
•00 
•01 
•06 
•04 
-06 
-00 
•07 
-00 
•00 
•00 
•00 
-00 
•00 
-00 
-00 
•00 
•00 
•00 
•00 
-00 
•00 
•01 
•00 



THB OOUMTXT. 



Boral Sights and Sounds. 



All deciduous trees leafless 
Common groundsel flowers 
Houseflies disappear 
Ivy berries ripen 
Thelotrema on holly bark 
Holljberries ripen 
Dandelion flowers 
Shepherds' purse flowers 
Common duckweed flowers 
Skylarks congregate 
Polyanthus flowers 
Wild ducks on inland marshes 
G-reenfinches congregate 
Mistletoe berries ripen [places 
Furze flowers in sheltered 
Colt*s-foot flowers [weather 
Hepatica flowers in mild 
Primroses flower in sheltered 
Chaffinches flock [places 

Marsh titmouse sings 
Glaucous Biccia on rocks 
Moles throw up hillocks 
Coljmbetes fuliginosus 
Drab-day moth 
Lepralia abundant at seaside 
Tremella on dead wood 
Nidularia on dung-heaps 
Carabus morbillosus 
Graphis stricta on bark 
Yellow hue Quaker moth 
December : 
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board ship, you may weave in the 
rest. Tarred cord, I mast remind 
yon, is not to be mnch nsed ; it is 
useful in gardens, because a ring of 
it round a tree keeps hares and insects 
away; but in a flower garden it 
should never be used where it can 
brush against people, as it stains their 
clothes. If you want, however, to 
preserve your string, and keep your 
house in repair, you will paint over 
the cord you use with a little dark 

Sreen paint, when it is used low 
own. 
'* The roof then has to be all wattled 
over. You can fancy easily how to 
work the willows, or " sallies," in and 
out, making a nice firm trellis. If 
you are reaS v so ambitious as to wish 
the roof to be waterproof, you must 
make the framework veiy close in- 
deed, and then you can lay on it a 
quantity of green moss, with the 
green side downwards ; and then nail 
a piece of felt on, and cover that 
again with a fresh moss thatching, or 
even with one of straw. These roofs 
are very useful, but not half so pretty 
as a mere rustic shade ; and if your 
garden is very near the house, I think 
it is a pity to spoil the look for such 
a doubtful pleasure. The roof re- 
quires, too, to be much higher on one 
side than on the other when you have 
it waterproof, and this sadly does 
away with the pretty Italian or Ja- 
panese square trellis. 

" I think that flower gardens are 
mere summer pleasures, and in sum- 
mer we want shade chiefly. In full 
view of the house, at any rate, you 
do not want a summer-house ; so 
unless you are far away I am an 
advocate of the trellis plan, which is 
done so easily and always looks so nice. 
" Having made your roof, you next 
may construct the walls, which is 
quite reversing all proper house build- 
ing order. Toothing hardly is prettier 
than a cropsed fence here again — a 
row of long sticks leaning one way, and 
another row going the oiher, on three 
of the sides of the six-sided bower. 
The interstices can be as large or as 
small as you like ; or I have seen such 
bowers looking extremely pretty with- 
out any walls at all, and only sur- 
rounded by the six strong pillars. It 



is an important question what to pkat 
by these pillars. 

" I think myself that each should 
have something evergreen, and then 
any extra flowers make it immensely 
gay. Many people like to have ivr, 
for when it grows well, nothing IOO0 
prettier, both in summer and wmter; 
and there is also a delightful evergreea 
rose which does well in Warm places; 
or you might have an evergreen shrab 
planted at each comer, besides many 
other things. Privet is very pretty, 
and makes a beautiful close green ; I 
think it is quite a shame that it is so 
turned out of flower gardens, for un- 
less mvrtles gjpw wefl, as they do in 
the Isle of Wight, few plants are 
greener. 

" A pretty box tree would do well 
here, too, or a little holly very well 
indeed, and then you would have at 
Christmas holly and ivy of your owa 
peculiar growth. You ought to plant 
some evergreens if ^ou mean to nave 
a garden mil of spring flowers in the 
early spring, which I would not miss 
for anything. Then there should be 
a vine or perhaps a Virginian-creeper, 
which grows very quickly and has 
red leaves in autumn, which hang on 
amidst the ivy for a long while some- 
times. 

" The ivy itself does not always 
grow very fast. People seem to fancy 
that it will grow anywhere, and Aoe» 
not want any care, which is a mat 
mistake. If it were planted in pientf 
of good leaf-mould, like that which it 
would meet with under the trees in. 
woods, and up against old walls, where 
heaps of leaves have laid till tbev 
have decayed, and if it were kept weal 
watered, it would grow a great deal 
quicker, and cover all the framework 
in about half the time it takes whei 
left alone. Have you ever notice( 
the pink China roses, growing amids 
dark ivy and peeping out here an< 
there P Even in the winter they wil 
often look so pretty, and if any on 
should chance to have a tall boll; 
tree, or an ivy-grown wall, by whic 
they can plant a flower, I much advia 
them to put in a China rose, and som 
root-* of great white convolvulus, < 
the kind called Calystegia. 

"Sweet peas sown in-doois i 
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January, and also Naaturtixims and 
Canariensis sown in the ground in 
autumn, will make a great show in 
the first year, and Cobea scandens, 
also being sown in- doors in pots, may 
be grown quite spreading in time to 
plant out in May. 

" Jessamines, too, and honeysuckle 
do beautifully ; indeed, the prettiest 
quite that I have ever seen of these 
trellised bowers hare been covered 
with ivy , with roses, and honeysuckles, 
and perjaaps a vine and clematis, or 
white jessamine. 

" The vine should be cut back a 
little in each autumn, because then 
the young shoots in spring will be 
greener and closer. 



" Of course, when the trellis is 
covered you will want some seats, and, 
I dare say, a table ; that would be a 
charming plan to have, instead of a 
table only, a bark basket containing 
growing ferns. And the seat could 
be made of twisted branches, too, or 
some wicker chairs might be painted 
green or brown. 

" The basket of ferns would thrive 
most charmingly in the shade, and I 
am sure you would delight, in each 
new place you went to, in collecting 
ferns to add to those growin^r in it. 

" I may just add a hint that many 
little plants which grow on walls and 
in clefts of trees, would look pretty on 
the roof of your garden house." 



DECEMBEE, 1862.— 31 Days. 

Phases op the Moon. — Full, 6th, 7h. 38m. mom. ; Last Quarter, 14th, lOh. 33m. 
morn. ; New, 21st, 5h. 4m. mom. ; First Quarter, 27th, lib. 44m. even. 









Weather near London, 1861. 
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Boral Sights and Sounds. 
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Ivy berries ripen 
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Thelotrema on holly bark 
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3 50 


29-671.. .29-271 


51...40...45-5 
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Holljberries ripen 
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7 53 


3 50 


29-384... 29-195 


60.. .84.. .47-0 
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Dandelion flowers 
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3 49 


29-674... 29-414 
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Shepherds' purse flowers 
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3 49 


29-832... 29-788 


59.. .36.. .47-5 


•00 


Common chickweed flowers 
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7 57 


3 49 


29-783.. .29-737 


57... 32... 44-5 
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Skylarks congregate 
Polyanthus flowers 
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3 49 


30-040.. .29-988 


56...37...46-5 


•06 
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3 49 


29-876... 29-659 
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Wild ducks on inland marshes 
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Mistletoe berries ripen [places 
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Colt's-foot flowers [weather 
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Hepatica flowers in mild 
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•00 


Primroses flower in sheltered 


19 
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•00 


Chaffinches flock [places 
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30-376... 30-803 
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Marsh titmouse sings 
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Glaucous Riccia on rocks 
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Moles throw up hillocks 
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Colymbetes fuliginosus 
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Drab-day moth 
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Lepralia abundant at seaside 
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Tremella on dead wood 
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Nidularia on dung-heaps 


28 
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Carabus morbillosus 
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Graphis stricta on bark 
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NOTES rOE THE GAEPEK. 



Kjtchbh GiBDBir. — ^Make plantations 
of rhubarb, seakale, aBparagofl, and hone- 
radish , Boots of dandelion^ packed to- 
gether in leaf-motildj and put into gentle 
heat, will fiimiih a delicate salad in fire 
or six weeks. Paskall's seakale pots are 
best for the purpose. Keep dang and all 
soluble matters under cover. T^am OTer 
ittannres, and put aside in heapa to be 
frozen, rotted leaves, and other materials 
suitable for potting, and when well sweet- 
ened and pulverized, remove to bins in the 
potting-shed to keep dry for use. Get 
sticks and stakes tied up in bundles ready 
for use ; wheel turf and weeds to the 
muck-pit ; get pots washed and sorted 
over, and crocks sifted into sizes for the 
potting-bench. 

Fbuit Gabden. — Let nothing lie in by 
the heels an hour longer than can be 
helped. Bush fruits properly taken up 
and properly planted ought not to miss the 
move in the slightest degree, but you are 
sure to lose a whole season if they lie 
about waiting to be planted. Boot-prune 
any trees that grow too luxuriantly to bear 
well. Lay boards in a slope over vine 
borders, to shelter them from excessive 
cold-f aina. Unaail from tha walls the 



younger shoots of tender wall-trees, to pre- 
vent premature breaking. Strawberry- 
beds may be made this moath, but there 
is no certainty of a crop if left so late. 

Flower Gabxiek. — ^Keep everything as 
tidy as possible. If any bulbs rettain out 
of the ground, get them in without dela^. 
Take up tea-roses^ and lay in by the heeit 
in a shed, out of reach of iroet. Cat down 
fnchsias that are to remain out all the win- 
ter, and cover their roots with coal asheaw 
Pansies, pinks, and other choice things in 
open beds, should have a little light litter 
sprinkled over them in frosty weather, or 
be protected with canvas on hoops ; tulips 
protect in the same way. Keep auriculas 
and other plants in frames moderately dry, 
and free of dead leaves. 

Gksekhouss and Stove. — Vines that 
are forward will want frequent attention 
and a very regular heat. Ericas must 
Lave air at every opportunity, and if 
brought in with iiowering shrabs to be 
forced, must be very gently stimulated, as 
they are impatient of heat. Soft-wooded 
plants must have fire-heat during foggy 
weather as well as during froet. Green- 
house, 40° to 45'. Vinea started 60^ by 
day. 



TO COREESPONDENTS. 



Pit fob Pbopaoatuto Ann the Gbowxh 
OF Melobs.— I have a cold brick-pit 
ten feet long, by five feet wide, and rising 

> three feet six inches at the back, which 
I want to heat with bottom heat, so as 
to be able to propagate bedding plants 
in spring, and to grow encumbers or 
melons in afterwards. Will you kindly 
assist me, by informing me, how I can 
accomplish this in the cheapest manner 

. by means of a brick or tile pipe flue, and 
how the stove or fireplace should be 
placed in one end so as to secure suffi- 
cient draught for the flue. The pit, 
being inside, rather below the level of 
the ground, I suppose the fireplace muet 
be sunk in the ground outside, low 
enough to admit of a slight rise to the 
flue ? or would it be better to build the 
pit a little higher, so as to admit of the 
flue being placed level with the ground 
outside ? Would you tell me also what 
sort of stove or fireplace is the most 
economical t»/««^ and hadn Ihetter lu^a 



it built into one end of the pit or not f 
I thought of having a small brick Arnott 
stove buih into one end, but I see Mr. 
Bivers, in " The Orchard House," 
states that these stoves will not do ^aitk 
a horizontal flue of a greater len^Jtb 
than three feet. — Amateur JB. [We «pr 
prehend that the kind of heat gj^erated 
by the plan you propose^ of carrying ■ 
flue through your pit, woald not be oob- 
genial either ibr the growth of cucmo- 
* bers, or the propagation of bedding* 
plants. It would be a dry and ^ irregular 
heat instead of a naoist and constant oiia* 
t£, instead of constructing a floe, yoa 
make a liot-water tank of the whole area 
of the inside of the pit, so as to contain 
six inches in depth of water, and attaoh 
a small boiler to be fixed outside, a oob^ 
stant and genial warmth would be ob* 
tained at a small expense of time 4nd 
fuel. Kaise both the baok and front. 
walls of your pit twelve or fifteen inchea, 
■ then profiHie sftuni^ f^fl jiirtfl \Q fls. i? r fia i t ^^ 
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ewtmxmlyt called, Yodc^re luting, 
laTg» enough to reach aoroes the pt, or 
if more convenieDty the hrendth may be 
spanoed hy two pieces, the midiiie edges 
zesting on a oonrse or two of bricks as 
the ease may be. Let this stone pare- 
ment be laid exactly lerel, two feet nine 
incbea from tlie top of the brick part of 
the pit, theo lay two courses of bricks 
all round the ootside of the pa'vement in 
cement ; on the top of these two conzses, 
lay one brick on edge embedded firmly 
in cement ; this wiU leare & small ledge 
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on which to rest some slates, on which to 
lay the mould, et&. Also make a dlTi- 
eion in- the centre, with two courses of 
bricks in cement, leaving a small space 
at the end farthest from the boiler, so 
that the water may circulate. After this 
is don© cover the whole with slates, two 
slates wilT reach across, one edge resting 
on the ledge of the onter wall, and the 
cither restmg halfway over the middle 
'wsU; fieeitr»each end with cament^ and 



al^ let some stiff cenmit' he apjiind to 
the joints to render them impervioua to 
the steam, which will sodden tlie roots 
of the plants or cuttings, if allowed to 
escape thrbngh into the soil. This ar- 
rangement will give two fSset of clear 
space fot mould and plaots st the- back of 
the pit, and! thirteen inches in front ; an 
average foot of soil all over the bed, 
making it a little deeper at the ba<^ and 
somewhat shallower in the front, wUl be 
found to be ample for anything that may 
be grown in the pit. The £w and re- 
tarn pipes from the boiler must be in- 
serted into the tank in l^e first course of 
brick, half an inch from the stone, so 
that the settlings of the water may not 
penetrate into the boiler. The advan- 
tage of raising the pitwill be, that it will 
not be necessary to make the stoke-hole 
so deep. This arrangement will cost 
very little, if any, more than a brick fltte, 
and will be entirely satisfactory.] 
Ebtthbiita CnrnTA Gaixi. — B.A.W. — 
This is very readily propagated by taking 
off the young shoots from the crown 
when they are three or four inches in 
length, and striking them in sand in 
heat under a bell-glass. Or, when the 
plant has flowered, cut the shoot into 
lengths, with an eye and a leaf attached 
to each piece, insert in sand in heat as 
before, and they will strike as readily as 
the eyes of a vine or a rose. 

G-BBENHOUSE CoHSTEUOnOK.-— ^. E. S, — 

The flue will heat your house much 
more efficiently than a stove, and the 
flue will be better carried all round as at 
A in the plan. By oarrying it round as 
at B, a large space will be both awk- 
ward to get at and diflJculty to occupy 
profitably. Either carry the centre of 
the house six inches higher, or rednce 
the framework to three feet six inches, 
so as to give a sharper pitch to the roof ; 
by this plan yon will hare less drip, and 
a larger amount of benefit fh>m the 
winter's sun. The brick- work need not 
be more than four inches ; you cannot 
have your fireplace and chimney in a 
better position, try to secure a small rise 
in the flue from beginning to end, no 
matter how little, so as it is a rise. Two- 
inch deal will be strong enough for the 
lights, but yonmustuse quartering for the 
door-posts, uprights, rahecs^ and plates. 
As to the question of removal, to be 
qnite safe, yon had better lay some tim- 
ber on the surfiice of your ground, and 
put the entire erection upon it ; there 
will then not be the slightest quibble or 
diffictUty about it. 
BnOMBSBN Gaxbpbjb..— Can yon tell me 
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munberlesB conTerts, many of whom 
hare succeeded perfectly with their 
trees, but as the necessary knowledge 
is not possessed by all who betake 
themsefves to the culture of pot trees 
—as I can testify from observations 
made on visiting some orchlbrd-houses 
during the past summer— it may not 
be amiss to consider the subject 
somewhat in detail for the benefit of 
such. It is possible to deduce facts 
from failures, which, if properly con- 
sidered, show us wherein we are in 
error. Now I fancy that if I describe 
a house of trees, in what a critic 
would consider an unsatisfactory 
state, and one as occasionally seen 
under the care of a thorough good 
gardener, I may enable my reiulers 
to judge how far their several charges 
approach to either the one or the 
other. ;If on entering an orchard- 
house, a pale or yellowish hue seem 
to pervade the foliage, it is a sign 
of the presence of red spider, and 
red spider is a sure attendant upon 
starved or suffocated trees, rendering 
their leanness still worse by sucking 
from the foliage the juices that 
should be there elaborated to recruit 
the stamina of the trees, and enable 
them to carry their crops to per- 
fection. If badly affected with this 
pest, the trees often shed their fruit, 
or if it ripen, it is small and flavour- 
less, the wood of the tree becomes 
weak and attenuated, and unfit to 
carry a crop the following year. In 
such a house a practical gardener 
would perceive an undue amount of 
heat, or a dry, uncomfortable atmo- 
sphere. If he touched the soil in the 
pots, he would probably find it ap- 
proaching dryness ; besides which he 
might perceive that the pots were 
much too small for the size of the 
trees. If he inquired further, he 
would find that the trees had not 
been syringed until the spider had 
actually made its appearance, and 
then perhaps not in a business-like 
manner (a dewing over with the 
syringe is not enough ; they must be 
battered on all sides, and especially 
the undersides of the leaves) ; that 
they received water at the root by 
mle, say once a-day, and then, per- 
haps, in homoeopathic doses. 



On the other side, to go iato a 
house where the trees are well cared 
for, the foliage is luxuriant, of the 
colour of a Portugal laurel, the air 
soft and moist, the trees in pots pro- 
portioned to the size of the tree. The 
soil, whether in the pots or the bor- 
ders on which they stand, rich and 
mellow, and perhaps mulched with 
short stable litter to protect the pots 
from the direct rays of the sun. If 
he investigated further he would find 
that the soil consisted of half-decayed 
turves, old cow-dung, and a sprin- 
kling of soot and bone-dust; that 
water was filtered through soot and 
cow-dung, to mix at discretion with 
the soft water which was applied, not 
by rule, but according to circum- 
stances, once a-week, once a-day, or 
three times a-day, if they demanded 
it ; that as much old soil as could be 
removed from the top of the pot, 
without injury to the roots, was every 
winter removed and fresh supplied. 
That the trees at the same time were 
dressed with a mixture of soft soap 
and sulphur, and the walls washed 
with lime and sulphur ; further, that 
green-fiy had been carefully looked 
for in spring, and the moment it was 
perceived, syringed with tobacco- 
wash, or fumigated with tobacco 
paper. That the blossoms had been 
brushed over with a soil brush to 
distribute the pollen, and thus secure 
the setting of a regular crop of fruit, 
and that the fruit when thus set had 
been early thinned, so as not to waste 
the energies of the trees. That cold 
winds and severe frosts had been 
denied free egress, by closing the 
ventilators on the windward side ; yet 
that perfect ventilation had never 
been omitted when it could be safely 
permitted ; that the syringe, or what 
IS better, a small engine, had been 
constantly used every morning (since 
the setting of the fruit), when there 
was a prospect of a clear day ; and 
again every bright and warm after- 
noon, just before the sunbeams ceased 
to play upon the house. My readers 
will be enabled now to judge how 
far their practice has fallen short of 
the above, and perhaps feel appalled 
at the amount of attention apparently 
necessary to perfect success in the 
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pot culture of fmits, yet the attention 
18 neoeKsary, and it is attention to the 
minutuB that makes the Baccessfni 
gardener. This I know many ama- 
teors cannot And time for, hence the 
observations I am about to make, 
which would, I doubt not, if carried 
out, enable persons so situated to reap 
a crop with greater certainty than by 
the pot system. 

The plan I mean is to plant out 
the trees in prepared borders, so as to 
render them less susceptible of injury 
from slight neglects ; the plan is by 
no means new, it has been advocated 
by several writers, and is practised 
by many of the best gardeners of the 



fully kept in view in 'the accompany- 
ing sketch, and as such a house could 
be erected at as little cost as it is pos- 
sible to erect an efficient structure, I 
shall not be wasting space in de- 
scribing it« It is set upon nine-inch 
brick foundations, which rise nine 
inches above the ground level. Upon 
these a plate of oak timber is laid ; 
into this deal studs, three feet apart, 
are morticed, and on them again, at 
tlie height of five feet, a plate of deal 
is laid to receive the rafters and 
astrigals, or bars into which the glass 
is glazed. The superstructure at the 
top is for the purpose of giving air, 
I and is composed of thin boardi, the 




day, but ttsnaUy in houses of greater 
pretensions thauMr.Bivers'a orchard- 
house. Yet these houses of Mr. 
Bivers are as well adapted for the 
planting out as for the pot system ; 
the difference required is in the pre- 
paration of the border, the form of 
the house mattering but little, so 
long as no fundamental principles are 
violated, and these are, a situation 
open to the south, or thereabout; 
glass to the ground, or nearly so, that 
all the light possible may be ad- 
mitted, and plenty of opening venti- 
lators, that there maybe no lack of 
air when required. These points are 



two side ones hung on joints, and 
having a lever screwed on the inside, 
to which a string is tied, and carried 
down behind a pulley to the side of 
the house, for the purpose of pulling 
them open. Every alternate light 
between the side studs is made to 
turn upon pivots for the purpose of 
giving air. The width of the house 
inside is sixteen feet, and the height 
eleven feet. 

A, represents a drain laid along 
the centre, in case water in excess 
should find its way in, and on each 
side of the drain is a layer of brick- 
batSi rammed down toprevent the roots 
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of tko ixee^ redeliing the smbsoiL B, 
tibe bordec, from two to t^o aiud Orkalf 
f&et daep, of ieEQodfre9h»4K>il, eomposod 
of balf-rottcd tartwa from a field. C, 
spline racks to wadk upon. These 
should be made iacoQ^enieoit lengths, 
that they may be xemoTed in case a 
tree requires lifting etc. I>, eapa>' 
Her peaches and nectarines on the 
south side, and figs and plums on the 
Qjorth side. E, standard peaches and 
]Lectarines% 

By such an. arBsziigeQient as thisv 
aU other things l^ng equaU a 
great quantity of fruit would be 
produced in a small house. The 
amonut of care and attention neces> 
sary would be far less than it would 
be to carry out in good style a house 
of pot trees, and the risk of spoiliu^ 
the crop from occasional neglect, far 



less as the ttees are' in a mote natcanl 
positioo, and tia.erdfore 1 am ind'aeed 
to pecommend! its adoption; It nsa^ 
no^ be fbrgot^^oy however, that tke 
bo(rder, being uader cover, Teeeires m 
mois^iure from' the atmosphere, there- 
fore- abundant watering will be neces- 
sary, especially when the trees are 
swelling a crop of fnrit. Bat ihtn 
one good watering will strffice f<Hf 
aeverd. days, wheirMis a man that has 
a house of pot-trees mmst always be 
watching tikem. The same atteivtioa 
to airing, sjriagiBg, and setting the 
firoit blossom, ptnching back shoots 
ihsA are not required to form tke 
tree, ete:, will, however, be necessary, 
as well in the house where trees are 
planted oat, as in that in which the 
trees are in pots. 

WhitwelL H. HowLETT. 



MIXED ELOWER BORDEES. 



Thb following sugsjestions are ex- 
tracted from the ** Florist's Journal'' 
of 1840, and they occur in a paper en 
Elower G-ardens by Mr. B. Plant : — 

A plot of ground solely devoted 
to the growth of flowers should be 
of such a size that it can be easily 
managed, so that each individual plant 
in it may have its proper modicum of 
attention and care ; it being an ac- 
knowledged fact, that there is more 
pleasure in the possession of a few 
well-grown plants, than can be derived 
from a large yet badly grown col- 
lection. 

It matters little what the shape of 
it is— a square or circular form is, 
perhaps, the best ; but if the- situation 
can be chosen, the southern side o{ a 
hill- is best adapted to the growth of 
such plants as are usually found in 
flower-gardens. The laying out de^ 
pends entirely on the taste of the 
person engaged in it; and nothing 
can be found ia which good taste and 
sound judgment may be displayed to 
more advantage. 

It should b<! so arranged that 
every part may harmonize with the 
whoLe.. It is a question o£ben argued, 
whether a flower-garden should be in 
unison, witJai ihe sioxxoundiog wesenKPf, 



or not. We are in favour of the con- 
trast ; for what can be more pleasing 
than, amid a rugged landscape, to 
observe a small spot verdant and level, 
where nature seems to have collected 
her choicest gems ; and, on the con- 
trary, when surrounded by an open 
flat country, a diversified surface, scat- 
tered over with innumerable beauties, 
will arrest the attention of the most 
indiff*erent. 

If grass or water can be intro- 
duced with proper efiect, they are 
great ornaments ; yet nothing can he 
worse than the appearance of little 
narrow edgings of grass, continually 
out of order, looking like a tuft htt» 
and there- th«^ gardener had negieeted 
to remove. In such eases, an edging 
of box is by far the iieatest ; an4 
though more expensive at first, it is 
more durable. The principal walks 
should be at least three feet in widths 
with a good subs^trstura of atones or 
briek rubbish, and a gentle rise ti>> 
wards the centre of the surface, whix^ 
will keep them dry, and prevent bioss 
from growing on them. 

We now ceioe tO' the arrang^oieBt 
of the plants Where sufficient spae^ 
ma^ be comns^andod, small beds,. &^^ 
^iturely wit^ ea>^ kiad of pkualv Ibxtfr 
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Mc fexceH^t laefclaed, ioanuttch* A^ the 
^>baLU hs70 ufiiflMy loore. rooift« • and 
are» etmaeqaentJty, better gfovrn; 
lutring; for instance^ a bed of dahlias 
at the back, one of jroses bef<M?e them, 
and in front, a bed of some pretty 
and free -flowering annual. Or they 
majr be composed of two or more 
distinct varieties, or even genera, ob- 
serving to choose snch plants as re- 
quire the same soil and treatment, 
and are of similar habits, yet of con- 
trary colours. This, though more 
difficult, is perhaps the best, as it 
brings the different colours in doaer 
contact, and affords a richer contrast. 
We subjoin a list of a few of the most 
appropriate plants for mixing, intend- 
ing them merely as aa* illustration of 
what we have said, there being many 
others equally suitable for the purpose. 
Where there is not room for so 
inany beds as would be required to 
contain a sufficient number of plants 
iQ obtain the desired effect, they may 
be planted together; taking care to 
keep the tallest at the back, or centre, 
as the case may require, bringing 
theia down by a gentle gradation, till 
you have the humble mignonette, the 
pretty nemophila,. or sparkling ice- 
plant, at your feet. 



-'. Angallia PhUlipsil (blnue), with. A 
gtamdiflora superba (red), ono foot, .. 
: . Caiupanula Lorei (white) with 
blue var., one foot.. 

Campanula Garganiea (white) with 
blue var*, one foot six iipLchea. 

Eseholfcaia crocea (yellow) wifchKe^ 
mophila atomaria (blue), one foot. 

Clintonia pulchella (blue) with 
Schyzopetalott Walkeri (white), two 
feet. 

Heliotropiuna eorymbosum (lilac) 
with G-aillardia nana (orange), two 
feefe. 

Lobelia propuauquens (scarlet) with 
L, azurea (blue), three feet. 

. Lobelia cardinalis (red) with Com- 
melina coslestis (blue) three feet. 

^emophila insignia (blue) with 
N. afeomaria, var. alba, one foot. 

Plumbago capensis (blue) with 
Phlox Drummondii (crimson), two feet. 

Sollya heterophylla '(blue) with 
fuchsia, in varieties, two feet. 

Verbenas, in varieties. 

In conclusion, we shall just re- 
mark that those plants usually de- 
nominated *' florists' flowers," are 
better in beds by themselves, than 
when grouped with other plants, both 
with respect to management and 
geoderal appearance.. 



THE CTJLTTJEE OP OXALIS, 



The genus Oxalis is aveiy extensive 
one, and contains plants differing 
widely in their habits, and therefore 
when brought into cultivation requir- 
ing entirely different modes of treat- 
ment. !For instance, the lovely O. 
amsBna is a truncated bulb, increasing 
itself by thrusting its offsets from its 
sides, exactly parallel to itself, and 
forming altogether a fa^jicle of roots 
that are never altogether dormant. 
It is a greenhouse plant, beginning to 
push vigorously in the month of 
Marjch, when it should be encouraged 
to grow by watering liberally, and 
placing in as light a position as pos- 
sible ; by the middle of May it will 
have made a quantity of both foliage 
and flowers, when it may be turned 
into a warm border, where it will 



make quite a cushion of its exqui- 
sitely rosy satin-like flowers throua:h- 
out the entire summer. About the 
middle of October pot it carefully in a 
conveniently sized pot, according to 
the size of the plant,, using equal 
parts fibrous peat and turfy loam, and 
one-sixth silver-sand,, and stow away 
for the winter in as light a position 
as possible, because it makes gentle 
growth throughout the entire winter. 
If it is desired to keep and flower in a 
pot instead of the open ground, encou- 
rage with a libejral shift early in May 
into the above-named compost. These 
remarks upon O. amaena will apply to 
all those members of the group of 
which it is a type. 

O. Bowiei is a familiar type of 
another portion of the genus, as dif- 
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ferent in its habits as though it be- 
loDged to quite another family. This 
plant blooms in September, October, 
and November; after flowering, it 
will retain its foliag[e until March, 
April, and May, which it should be 
encouraged to develop to the utmost, 
by placing on the shelf of the green- 
house as near the glass as possible, 
as on this (as in the case of all other 
bulbous plants) depends success in 
flowering. When tne leaves begin to 
turn yeflow, withhold water by de- 
grees until they are quite dead ; then 
place the pots in some position where 
water cannot reach them, until the 
beginning of August, when shake out 
the roots, and repot them, placing five 
or six bulbs in a 48 pot, using good 
mellow loam and leaf-mould, equal 
parts of each ; if leaf-mould cannot 
be obtained, very old rotten manure 
will do equally well; water mode- 
rately at first, place in the full sun, 
and they will immediately start into 
growth and flower. The season of 
rest, etc., must be regulated by the 
period of blooming in all those pos- 
sessing the characters of O. Bowiei. 

TVe come now to mention the 
pretty little O. acetoseUa, which is 
always green and growing, and 
throughout nearly the whole of the 
summer is covered with its pretty 
white flowers. This plant has a 
creeping, transparent, fleshy fascicle, 
which roots at every joint ; and this, 
and every member of the genus hav- 
ing the same character and habits, 
should be potted in the lightest soil ; 
moss and leaf-mould, mixed in equal 
parts, suit them perfectly. 

The transparent stems, the lively 
green leaves, the bushy habit, and the 
graceful contour altogether of O. 
corniculata form quite another cha- 
racter in the genus Oxalis. This 
pretty plant, with all of allied habit, 
delights in a good fat soil, not too re- 
tentive, and in a position where par- 
tial shade can be aflbrded, as it is only 
in such a position that the delicate 
greenness of the foliage and trans- 
parency of the stems, together with 
the gamboge yellow of its flowers, 
are brought clearly out. 



The following species and virietiM 
of Oxalis are extremely beautiful and 
admirably adapted for cultivation, u 
valuable additions to the choioeit 
collection of plants. 

HABDY. 

Corniculata, three inches high, a 
yellow annual ; August. 

Dillonii florida, two feet, yellof 
annual; July. 

Sensitiva, three inches, yellow 
annual; July. 

Americana, three inches, white 
bulb; April. 

GBEENHOITSE. 

Itosea, five inches, rose, under 
greenhoiise cidture, blooms during 
a period of six months ; as a hardj 
annual, from June to September; it is 
a perfect gem. Baised from seeds 
or cuttings ; does not form a bulb. 

AcetoseUa, six inches, white ; Miy 
to September ; bulbous. 

Bifida, nine inches, violet; Sep- 
tember; bulbous. 

Ehngata amana, six inches, rose; 
July ; bulbous. 

Florihunda, eighteen inches, red; 
July ; herbaceous. 

JBowiei, six inches, crimson ; Octo- 
ber ; a fine bulbous species. 

JDeppei, three inches, red ; March 
a beautiful bulbous species. 

Caprina, three inches, flesh 
August ; bulbous. 

Flava, six inches, yellow; March i 
bulbous. 

Septatrix, three inches, flesh 
November ; bulbous. 

Rigidula, six inches, white ; Sep- 
tember ; bulbous. 

Speciosa, three inches, purple; 
October ; bulbous. 

Tetraphylla, three inches, purple; 
June; bulbous. 

Versicolor, three inches, crimstm; 
February ; a valuable species for win- 
ter flowers, bulbous. 

Variabilis grandiflora, three 
inches, white ; November; bulbous. 

Variabilis Simsii, three inches, 
white ; November ; bulbous. 
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We have often wondered that among 
the lady writers on gardening there 
Ijaa hitherto been no attempt made 
to direct the passion for gardening 
which is so frequently exhibited in 
children. We see tlie little things 
' planting daisies to-day and taking 
fiiem up to-morrow, making miniature 
fences of willow wandsjUsing the hoops 
of a tub to make a bridge, and plant- 
ing cherry-stones in expectation of 
immense crops of cherries next year. 
This love of gardening among children 
might assuredly be directed, and with 
the best promise of good results. 
The care of a bit of garden would 
develop their powers of observation 
and comparison, make the doing some- 
thiifg a habit rather than a fitful act, 
and teach as a lesson for life, that our 
amusements may be utilized and our 
hours of pleasure made subservient 
to good. We know of none among 
the writers of the day so well qualified 
to explain the art of gardening to 
children, and to encourage the little 

fardeners in their hobby, as the well 
nown "M. E. M.," the author of 
"Indoor Plants,** "Cragstone Cot- 
tagje*'* etc., etc. We have, therefore, 
much pleajsure in introducing to our 
readers "Birds and Flowers,"* a 
lively, gossipy treatise on the two sub- 
jects named in the title, not simply 
adapted to the capacity of children, 
but conceived in the spirit of a child's 
mind. The following is a sample of 
it:— 

MAKIKO AK ABBOUB. 

** There are so many ways of 
making a rustic summer-house, or 
arbour, that I hardly know which to 
lescribe the first. Tall, green boughs, 
stuck in and bent together, make a 
lice gipsy tent for a birthday feast ; 
nd that is the first arbour that I can 
smember helping to construct. Tall 
niow sticks, Dound over and covered 
ith climbing plants, are again very 
retty. Yew trees, trained out over 

* ** Birds and Plowera ;, or, the Childreii's 
aide to G-ardeniaff and Bird-Koeping/' London, 
ibliahedW Emify XUtfafol, Great Coram StsMt, 



a rough wooden frame, make a perfect 
shelter from the heaviest shower, and 
a delightfully thick and close-growing 
wall of green. Living shrubs inter- 
laced, make also roo& and walls; a 
few stout posts being ample for keep- 
ing them in their places. And, lastly, 
a rough trellis-work of sticks crossed 
and recrossed, and overgrown with 
flowers and with ivy, makes a perfect 
picture of a summer-bower. 

"I like the latter plan so very 
much the best, that it is the one that 
I will now describe, for I think after 
making it the others will all come 
easy. 

" The first thing, then, is to plant 
four or six stout corner posts, accord- 
ing to the most wished-for shape. 
Young larch trees do best, and they 
may keep their bark on. 

" Now and then there happen to 
be four trees growing in proper places, 
such as we can use; then the only 
thing would be to cut the tops and 
branches ofif; but this, I think, seldoih 
happens except in desert islands. 

** Having got, then, four stout larch 
posts, about one-third taller than we 
wish to make our ceiling, the next 
thing we have to do will be to sharpen 
the points that they may go into the 
ground, and to dip the ends into pitch 
that they may not decay. These posts 
then have to be driven into the ground 
very firmly indeed, and we must 
always mind that the distances are 
equal, and that our walls stand 
straight. The next thing should be 
to get some more larch posts, split 
in two, and to nail them firmly, or lef 
them into notches, from side-post to 
side-post. 

" Supposing it to be a six-sided 
bower, and that you do not wish to 
have it rainproof, you will next fasten 
crossbars from one side post to the 
next but one, and so on, till all three 
are on ; and then do the same again, 
taking the posts that you missed the 
first time. Xong tough willow stems 
do the best for this ; and having fas- 
tened, or tied a few with good strong 
tarred twinei like the Bailors use on 
' jr 2 
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board ship, you may weave in the 
rest. Tarred cord, I mast remind 
yon, is not to be mnch nsed ; it is 
useful in gardens, because a ring of 
it round a tree keeps hares and insects 
away; but in a flower garden it 
should neyer be used where it can 
brush against people, as it stains their 
clothes. If you want, however, to 
preserve your string, and keep your 
house in repair, you will paint over 
the cord ^ou use with a little dark 

Sreen paint, when it is used low 
own. 
" The roof then has to be all wattled 
over. You can fancy easily how to 
work the willows, or " sallies," in and 
out, making a nice firm trellis. If 
you are reall v so ambitious as to wish 
the roof to be waterproof, you must 
make the framework very close in- 
deed, and then you can lay on it a 
quantity of green moss, with the 
green side downwards ; and then nail 
a piece of felt on, and cover that 
again with a fresh moss thatching, or 
even with one of straw. These roofs 
are very useful, but not half so pretty 
as a mere rustic shade ; and if your 
garden is very near the house, I think 
it is a pity to spoil the look for such 
a doubtful pleasure. The roof re- 
quires, too, to be much higher on one 
side than on the other when you have 
it waterproof, and this sadly does 
away with the pretty Italian or Ja- 
panese square trellis. 

" I think that flower gardens are 
mere summer pleasures, and in sum- 
mer we want shade chiefly. In full 
view of the house, at any rate, you 
do not want a summer-house ; so 
unless you are far away I am an 
advocate of the trellis plan, which is 
done so easily and always looks so nice. 
" Having made your roof, you next 
may construct the walls, which is 
quite reversing all proper housebuild- 
ing order. Toothing hardly is prettier 
than a crossed fence here again — a 
row of long sticks leaning one way, and 
another row going the oiher, on three 
of the sides of the six-sided bower. 
The interstices can be as large or as 
small as you like ; or I have seen such 
bowers looking extremely pretty with- 
out any walls at all, and only sur- 
rounded by the six strong pillars. It 



is an important question what to plant 
by these pillars. 

*' 1 think myself that each should 
have something evergreen, and then 
any extra flowers make it immensely 
gay. Many people like to have ivv, 
for when it grows well, nothing Iooes 
prettier, both in summer and winter; 
and there is also a delightful evergreen 
rose which does well in Warm places ; 
or you might have an evergreen shrub 
planted at each comer, besides many 
other things. Privet is very pretty, 
and makes a beautiful close green ; I 
think it is quite a shame that it is so 
turned out of flower gardens, for un- 
less myrtles gjpw wefl, as they do in 
the Isle of Wight, few plants are 
greener. 

" A pretty box tree would do well 
here, too, or a little holly very well 
indeed, and then you would have at 
Christmas holly and ivy of your own 
peculiar growth. You ought to plant 
some evergreens if you mean to nav6 
a garden mil of spring flowers in the 
early spring, which I would not miss 
for anything. Then there should be 
a vine or perhaps a Virginian-creeper, 
which grows very quickly and na§ 
red leaves in autumn, which hang on 
amidst the ivy for a long while some- 
times. 

** The ivy itself does not always 
grow very fast. People seem to fancy 
that it will grow anywhere, and does 
not want any care, which is a great 
mistake. If it were planted in plenty 
of good leaf-mould, like that which it 
would meet with under the trees in. 
woods, and up against old walls, where 
heaps of leaves have laid till they 
have decayed, and if it were kept well 
watered, it would grow a great deal 
quicker, and cover all the framework 
in about half the time it takes when 
left alone. Have you ever noticed 
the pink China roses, growing amidst 
dark ivy and peeping out here and 
there P Even in the winter they will 
often look so pretty, and if any one 
should chance to have a tall hoUw 
tree, or an ivy-grown wall, by which, 
they can plant a flower, I much advise 
them to put in a China rose, and some 
root^ of great white convolvulus, of 
the kind called Calystegia. 

"Sweet peas sown in-doon in 
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ar« 



xuuy, and also NastfirtinmB and 
lariensis sown in the ground in 
amn, will make a great show in 

first year, and Cobea scandens, 
> being sown in- doors in pots, may 
grown quite spreading in time to 
it out in May. 

* Jessamines, too, and honeysuckle 
beautifully ; indeed, the prettiest 
te that I have ever seen of these 
lised bowers hare been covered 
[i ivy, with roses, and honey suckles, 

perjaaps a vine and clematis, or 
te jessamine. 

" The vine should be cut back a 
e in each autumn, because then 

young shoots in spring will be 
ener and closer. 



**Of eooTM, when th« trfilti U 
covered you will want tomo t^iU, luxO, 
I dare say, a table ; that would b« i^ 
charming plan to have, instead of l^ 
table only, a bark basket coutaininff 
growing ferns. And the seat ooula 
be made of twisted branches, too» or 
some wicker chairs might be painted 
greener brown. 

" The basket of ferns would thrive 
most charmingly in the shade, and I 
am sure you would delight, in each 
new place you went to, m collecting 
ferns to add to those growing in it. 

" I may just add a hint that many 
little plants which grow on walls and 
in clefts of trees, would look pretty on 
the roof of your garden house." 



DECEMBEE, 1862.— 31 Days. 

.SES OP THE Moon.— Full, 6th, Th. 38m. mom. ; liaat Quarter, 14th, lOh. 33m. 
morn. ; New, 2l8t, 5h. 4m. mom. ; First Quarter, 27th, llh. 44jn. even. 



Sun 

iaes. 



i.m. 
r 45 

r 40 
r 48 
r 60 
r 51 
r 52 

r 53 
r 55 
' 56 
' 57 
58 
59 

; 
1 1 

2 



Son 
sets. 



h.m. 
3 53 
3 52 
3 51 
3 51 
3 50 
3 50 
3 50 
3 49 
3 49 
3 49 
3 49 
3 49 
3 49 
3 49 
3 49 
3 49 
3 49 
3 50 
3 50 
3 50 
3 51 
3 51 
3 52 
3 62 
3 53 
3 64 
3 55 
3 55 
3 56 
3 57 
3 58 



Weather near London, 1861. 



B1.B0MXTXK. 

Mx. Min. 



30-245.. 
30-674.. 
80-214.. 
30114.. 
29-744.. 
29-671.. 
29-384.. 
29-674.. 
29-832.. 
29-783.. 
30-040.. 
29 876.. 
29-460.. 
30029.. 
30-147.. 
30-190.. 
30-167.. 
29-944.. 
30-222.. 
30-376.. 
30-380.. 
30-205.. 
30-270.. 
30-286.. 
30-169.. 
30300.. 
30-499.. 
30-454.. 
30-414.. 
30-380.. 
30868.. 



.29-808 
.80-295 
.30105 
.29821 
.29693 
.29-271 
.29-195 
.29-414 
.29-788 
.29-737 
.29-988 
.29-659 
.29-384 
.29*885 
.30-119 
.80124 
.80012 
.29-899 
.80-177 
.80-303 
.80.238 
80-194 
.80250 
.30176 
.80092 
.30-200 
.30-433 
.30-409 
.80-827 



.80-239 



THKSKOKXTBB. 

Mz. Mn. Me. 



.23. .37-0 
.20.. .35-0 
..16.. .34-5 
.23.. .37-5 
..22. .85-6 
..40... 45-6 
..34... 470 
..39... 47-0 
..36...47-6 
..32.. .44-5 
..37...46-5 
.44... 49-0 
..84.. .44-0 
.89... 460 
..40... 46-5 
..40... 45-5 
..35... 42-0 
..36. .41-0 
..30...37-6 
..85.. .38-5 
..37.. .89-0 
..36.. .40-5 
..33.. .39-0 
..30...87-5 
..18...32-0 
..20...27-5 
..25... 32-5 
..30... 34-5 
..22. .26 5 
-.24.. .300 
..29...34-0 



£ain, 



•00 
•00 
•00 
•30 
•00 
•46 
•00 
•23 
•00 
•01 
•06 
-04 
•06 
-00 
•07 
•00 
•00 
•00 
•00 
-00 
-00 
-00 
•00 
•00 
•00 
•00 
•00 
•00 
•00 
•01 
•00 



THE OOUMTBT. 



Bural Sights and Sounds. 



All deciduous trees leaflets 
Common groundsel flowers 
Houseflies disappear 
Ivy berries ripen 
Thelotrema on holly bark 
Holljberrica ripen 
Dandelion flowers 
Shepherds' purse flowers 
Common duckweed flowers 
Skylarks congregate 
Polyanthus flowers 
Wild ducks on mland marshes 
Greenfinches congregate 
Mistletoe berries ripen [places 
Furze flowers in sheltered 
Coif s-foot flowers [weather 
Hepalica flowers in mild 
Primroses flower in sheltered 
Chaffinches flock [places 

Marsh titmouse sings 
Glaucous Biccia on rocks 
Moles throw up hillocks 
Colymbetes fuliginosus 
Drab-day moth 
L^ralia abundant at seaside 
wmella on dead wood 
Nidularia on dung-heape 
Carabus morbiUosus 
Gntphis strir ta on bark 
Yellow hue Quatermoth 
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board ship, you may weare in the 
rest. Tarred cord, I mast remind 
yon, is not to be much nsed ; it is 
nse^l in gardens, because a ring of 
it round a tree keeps hares and insects 
away; but in a flower garden it 
should never be used where it can 
brush against people, as it stains their 
clothes. If you want, however, to 
preserve your string, and keep your 
house in repair, you will paint over 
the cord ^ou use with a little dark 

Sreen paint, when it is used low 
own. 
" The roof then has to be all wattled 
over. You can fancy easily how to 
work the willows, or '< sallies," in and 
out, making a nice firm trellis. If 
you are realJ v so ambitious as to wish 
the roof to be waterproof, you must 
make the framework very dose^ in- 
deed, and then you can lay on it a 
quantity of green moss, with the 
green side downwards ; and then nail 
a piece of felt on, and cover that 
again with a fresh moss thatching, or 
even with one of straw. These roofs 
are very useful, but not half so pretty 
as a mere rustic shade ; and if your 
garden is very near the house, I think 
it is a pity to spoil the look for such 
a doubtful pleasure. The roof re- 
quires, too, to be much higher on one 
side than on the other when you have 
it waterproof, and this sadly does 
away with the pretty Italian or Ja- 
panese square trellis. 

" I think that flower gardens are 
mere summer pleasures, and in sum- 
mer we want shade chiefly. In full 
view of the house, at any rate, you 
do not want a summer-house ; so 
unless you are far away I am an 
advocate of the trellis plan, which is 
done so easily and always looks so nice. 
" Having made your roof, you next 
may construct the walls, which is 
quite reversing all proper house build- 
ing order, l^othiug hardly is prettier 
than a crossed fence here again — a 
row of long sticks leaning one way, and 
another row going the oiher, on three 
of the sides of the six-sided bower. 
The interstices can be as large or as 
small as you like ; or I have seen such 
bowers looking extremely pretty with- 
out any walls at all, and only sur- 
rounded by the six strong pillars. It 



is an important question what to plant 
by these pillars. 

" I think myself that each should 
have something evergreen, and then 
any extra flowers make it immensely 
gay. Many people like to have ivv» 
for when it grows well, nothing loots 
prettier, both in summer and winter; 
and there is also a delightful evergreen 
rose which does well in Warm places ; 
or you might have an evergreen shrub 
planted at each comer, besides many 
other things. Privet is very pretty, 
and makes a beautiful close green ; I 
think it is quite a shame that it is so 
turned out of flower gardens, for un- 
less myrtles gjpw wefl, as they do in 
the Isle of Wight, few plants are 
greener. 

" A pretty box tree would do well 
here, too, or a little holly very well 
indeed, and then you would hava at 
Christmas hoUv and ivy of your own 
peculiar growth. You ought to plant 
some everCTcens if you mean to nave 
a garden lull of spring flowers in the 
early spring, which I would not mm 
for anything. Then there should be 
a vine or perhaps a Yirginian-creeper, 
which grows very quickly and na« 
red leaves in autumn, which hang on 
amidst the ivy for a long while some- 
times. 

" The ivy itself does not always 
grow very fast. People seem to fancy 
that it will grow anywhere, and does 
not want any care, which is a ereat 
mistake. If it were planted in plenty 
of good leaf-mould, Uke that which it 
would meet with under the trees in. 
woods, and up against old walls, where 
heaps of leaves have laid till they 
have decayed, and if it were kept weU 
watered, it would grow a great deal 
quicker, and cover all the framework 
in about half the time it takes when 
left alone. Have you ever noticed 
the pink China roses, growing amidst 
dark ivy and peeping out here and 
there P Even in the winter they will 
often look so pretty, and if any one 
should chance to have a tall hoUv 
tree, or an ivy-grown wall, by which 
they can plant a flower, I much advise 
them to put in a China rose, and some 
root-* of great white convolvulus, of 
the kind called Calystegia. 

"Sweet peas sown in-doois in 
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Quary, and also Nastnrtixims and 
nariensis sown in the ground in 
tnmn, will make a great show in 
) first year, and Cobea scandens, 
being sown in- doors in pots, may 

grown quite spreading in time to 
int out in May. 
" Jessamines, too, and honeysuckle 

beautifully ; indeed, the prettiest 
ite that I have ever seen of these 
illised bowers have been covered 
kh ivy , with roses, and honeysuckles, 
i perJaaps a vine and clematis, or 
lite jessamine. 

" The vine should be cut back a 
tie in each autumn, because then 
3 young shoots in spring will be 
?ener and closer. 



"Of course, when the trellis is 
covered you will want some seats, and, 
I dare say, a table ; that would be a 
charming plan to have, instead of a 
table only, a bark basket containing 
growing ferns. And the seat coula 
be made of twisted branches, too, or 
some wicker chairs might be painted 
green or brown. 

" The basket of ferns would thrive 
most charmingly in the shade, and I 
am sure you would delight, in each 
new place you went to, in collecting 
ferns to add to those growing in it. 

" I may just add a hint that many 
little plants which grow on walls and 
in clefts of trees, would look pretty on 
the roof of your garden house." 



DECEMBER, 1862.--31 Days. 

ASES OP THE Moon.— Full, 6th, Th. 38m. mom. ; Last Quarter, 14th, lOh. 33m. 
mom. ; New, 2l8t, 5h. 4m. mom. ; First Quarter, 27th, llh. 44m. even. 



Sun 
rises. 



h.m. 

7 45 
4C 
48 
50 
51 
52 
53 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 




Son 
sets. 



h.m. 
3 53 
3 52 
3 51 
3 51 
3 50 
3 50 
3 50 
3 49 
3 49 
3 49 
3 49 
3 49 
3 49 
3 49 
3 49 
3 49 
3 49 
3 50 
3 50 
3 50 
3 51 
3 51 
3 52 
3 52 
3 53 
3 54 
3 55 
3 55 
3 56 
3 57 
3 58 



Weather near London, 1861. 



BABOMXTXK. 

Mx. Min. 



30-245.. 
30-674.. 
80-214.. 
30114.. 
29-744.. 
29-671.. 
29-384.. 
29-674.. 
29-832.. 
29-783.. 
30040.. 
29-876.. 
29-460.. 
30 029.. 
80147.. 
30190.. 
30167.. 
29-944.. 
30-222.. 
30-376. , 
30-380.. 
30-206., 
30-270.. 
30-286., 
30169.. 
30 300.. 
30-499.. 
30-454.. 
30-414.. 
30-380., 
30368.. 



.29-808 
.80-295 
.30105 
.29821 
.29-693 
.29-271 
.29195 
.29-414 
.29-788 
.29-737 
.29-988 
.29-659 
.29-384 
.29-885 
.80-119 
80124 
.30012 
.29-899 
.30177 
.30-803 
.80.233 
80194 
.80250 
.30-176 
.80092 
.30-200 
.80-433 
.80-409 
.80-327 
.80-336 
.30-239 



THXBKOMXTXB. 

Mz. Mn. Me. 



.23. .37-0 
.20... 350 
.16... 34-5 
.23.. .37-6 
.22.. .35-6 
,.40...45-6 
.34... 470 
.89... 47-0 
.86.. .47-5 
.32... 44-5 
,.37...46'5 
.44... 490 
.34.. .440 
.39.. .460 
.40... 46-5 
.40... 45-5 
.35.. .42-0 
.36. .41-0 
.30.. .37-6 
,.35...38'5 
.87.. .39-0 
.36.. .40-5 
..33...89-0 
..80.. .87-5 
.18... 82-0 
.20.. .27-5 
..25.. .82-5 
..30... 84-5 
..22. .266 
..24... 80-0 
..29...840 



Bain 



-00 
•00 
-00 
•30 
-00 
•46 
-00 
•23 
•00 
-01 
-06 
-04 
-06 
-00 
-07 
•00 
-00 
•00 
•00 
•00 
•00 
•00 
•00 
•00 
-00 
-00 
-00 
•00 
•00 
•01 
•00 
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Boral Sights and Sounds. 



AH deciduous trees leafless 
Common groundsel flowers 
Houseflies disappear 
Ivy berries ripen 
Thelotrema on holly bark 
Holljberries ripen 
Dandelion flowers 
Shepherds' purse flowers 
Common duckweed flowers 
Skylarks congregate 
Polyanthus flowers 
Wild ducks on inland marshes 
Greenfinches congregate 
Mistletoe berries ripen [places 
Furze flowers in sheltered 
Colt's-foot flowers [weather 
Hepatiea flowers in mild 
Primroses flower in sheltered 
Chaffinches flock [places 

Marsh titmouse sings 
Glaucous Biccia on rocks 
Moles throw up hillocks 
Coljmbetes fuliginosus 
Drab-day moth 
Lepralia abundant at seaside 
Tremella on dead wood 
Nidularia on dung-heap« 
Carabus morbillosus 
Graphis stricta on bark 
Yellow hue Quaker moth 
December moth 
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Kjtchen GiBDSir.— Make plantations 
of rhabarb, seakale, asparagus^ and hone- 
radish, Boots of dandelion, packed to- 
gether in leaf-monld, and put into gentle 
heat, ^11 fiirnish a delicate salad in fiTe 
or six weeks. Paskall's seakale pots are 
bist for the pnrpose. Keep dung and all 
solubie matters tmder cover. Torn ever 
Qtamires, and put ande in heaps to be 
frozen, rotted leaTos, and other materials 
&aitiyt>le for potting, and when w^L sweet- 
ened and pnWerized, remove to bins in the 
potting-shed to keep dry for use. Get 
sticks and stakes tied up in bundles ready 
for use ; wheel turf and weeds to the 
muck-pit ; get pots washed and sorted 
over, and crocks sifted into sizes for the 
potting-bench. 

Fbuit Gabden. — Let nothing lie in by 
the heels an hour longer than can be 
helped. Bush fruits properly taken up 
and properly planted ought not to miss the 
move in the slightest degree, but you are 
sure to lose a whole season if they lie 
about waiting to be planted. Boot-prune 
any trees that grow too luxuriantly to bear 
well. Lay boards in a slope over vine 
borders, to shelter them from excessive 
coldrrains. Unnail from th^ walls the 



younger shoots of tender wall-trees, to pre- 
vent premature breaking. Strawbenry- 
beds may be made this moatb, but there 
is no certainty of a crop if left so late. 

Flo WEB Gakden. — Keep everything a& 
tidy as possible. If any bulbs retrain out 
of the ground, get them in without delif. 
Take up tea-roses^ and lay in bj the heelt 
in a alied, out o£ reach of irost Gutdovs 
fuchsias that are to remain out all the waf 
ter, and cover their roots with coal asliei. 
Pansies, pinks, and other choice tbiogs in 
open beds, should have a little light litter 
sprinkled over them in frosty weather, oi 
be protected with canvas on hoops ; tulips 
protect in the same way. Keep auriculas 
and other plants in frames moderately drj, 
and free of dead leaves. 

Gbxekhousb and Stove. — Vines that 
are forward will want frequent attention 
and a very regular heat. Ericas must 
have air at every opportunityj and if 
brought in with lowering shrubs to he 
forced, must be very gently stimulated, as 
they are impatient of heat. Soft-wooded 
plants must have fi.re>heat during foggy 
weather as well as during frost. Green- 
house, 40'' to 45\ Yinea started 6(f bj 
day. 



TO COEEESPONDEI^TS. 



Pit fob PnoPAOATnra ahb the Gbowxh 
OF Meloss.— I have a cold brick-pit 
ten feet long, by five feet wide, and rising 

, three feet six inches at the back, which 
I want to heat with bottom heat, so as 
to be able to propagate bedding plants 
in springy and to grow cucumbers or 
mclona in afterwards. Will you kindly 
assist me, by informing me, how I can 
accomplish this in the cheapett manner 
by means of a brick or tile pipe flue, and 
Low tlie stove or fireplace should be 
placed in one end so as to secure suffi- 
cient draught for the flue. The pit, 
being inside, rather below the level, of 
the ground, I suppose the fireplace muflt 
be sunk in the ground outside, low 
enough to admit of a slight rise to the 
flue ? or would it be better to build the 
pit a little higher, so as to admit of the 
flue being placed level with the ground 
outside ? "Would you tell me also what 
sort of stove or fireplace is the most 
econooiicalinfuslj and had I better have 



it built tWo one end of. the pit oi not ? 
I thought of having a smadl brick Arnatt 
stove built into one end^ but I see Mr. 
Rivers, in *' The Orchard House," 
states that these stoves will not do wsib 
a hcnrizontal flue of a greater lengjtb 
than ihrw feet — Amaiieur JB. [We «pr 
prehend that the hind of heat {geaeram 
by the plan you propoeev of ctmr^'ing a 
flue through your pit, would not be cob- 
genial either ibr the growth of cucrb^ 
« bers, or the propagation of beddiag- 
plants. It would be a dry and ^irxeguilai 
heat instead of a moist and constant ons 
If, instead of construotiiig a floe, yoc 
make a hot-water tank of the whole ansi 
of the inside of the pit, so as to contaii 
six inches in depth of water, aiixd attaot 
a small boiler to be fixed outsi4e, a con 
stant and genial warmth would be ob- 
tained at a small expense of time 4Q< 
fuel. Kaise both the bacik and frcni 
walls of your pit twelve or fifteen inchef 
- thi>n ■ procM e siowi^ flBf ts tftiies^ ^r 9 
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eommonljr called, Yorkitnre paving, 
laigv enough to reach across the ptt, or 
if more convenient, the hreadth may he 
spanned hy two piecses, the middle edges 
Testing on a coarse or two of hricks as 
the case may he. Let this stone pare- 
ment be laid exactly level, two feet nine 
inches from tlie top of the brick part of 
the pit, tb^i lay two courses of bricks 
all round the oatside of the pavement in 
cement ; on the top <^ these two oomses, 
lay one brick on edge embedded firmly 
in cement 3 this will leave a small ledge 




1, How; 2, BetBvn ; 3, Bride drrisioo. 

on which to rest some slates, on which to 
lay the mould, ei<f. Also make a divi- 
sion in the centre, with two courses of 
bricks in cement, leaving a small space 
at the end farthest from the boiler, so 
that the water may circulate. After th i b 
is done cover the whole with slates, two 
slates will reach across, one edge resttn;^ 
on the ledge of the oater wall, and the 
<jAer resting halfway over the middle 
wall.; seeare each ead with ccoient, and 



also let some stiff cement he app^ed to 
the joints to render them impervious to 
the steam, which will sodden the roots 
of the plants or cuttings, if allowed to 
escape through into the soil. This W- 
rangement will give two feet of clear 
space ft>r mould and plants at the- back of 
the pit, and thirteen inches in front ; an 
average foot of soil all over the bed, 
making it a little deeper at the back and 
somewiiat shallower in the front, will he 
found to be ample for anything that may 
be grown in the pit. The flow and re- 
turn pipes from the boiler must be in- 
serted into the tank in the first course of 
brick, half an inch from the stone, so 
that the settlings of the water may not 
penetrate into the boiler. The advan- 
tage of raising the pit will be, that it will 
not be necessary to make the stoke-hole 
so deep. This arrangement will cost 
very little, if any, more than a brick flue, 
and will be witirely satisfactory.] 
Ebtthbina Cbista Galli. — E.A.W. — 
This is very readily propagated by taking 
off the young shoots from the crown 
when they are three or four inches in 
length, and striking them in sand in 
heat under a bell-glass. Or, when the 
plant has flowered, cut the shoot into 
lengths, with an eye and a leaf attached 
to each piece, insert in sand in heat as 
before, and they will strike as readily as 
the eyes of a vine or a roee. 

GrEtBENHOUSK CONSTBUCJTIOir.'— ^. E. H. — 

The flue will heat your house much 
more efficiently than a stove, and the 
flue will be better carried all round as at 
A in the plan. By carrying it round as 
at B, a large space will be both awk- 
ward to get at and difficulty to occupy 
profitably. Either carry the centre of 
the house six inches higher, or reduce 
the framework to three feet six inches, 
so as to give a sharper pitch to the roof ; 
by this plan you will have less drip, and 
a larger amount of benefit from the 
winti^ssnn. The brick- work need not 
be more than four inches ; you cannot 
have your fireplace and chimney in a 
better position, try to secure a small rise 
in the flue from beginning to end» no 
matter how little, so as it is a rise. Two- 
inch deal will be strong enoogh for the 
lights, but you must use quarteriog for the 
door-|)osts, uprights, rattera, and plates. 
As to the question of removal, to be 
qtiitfl Fafe, you had bettor ky com ft tim- 
'^Eiifac* of jour ground, and 
^^•^miptkia upon U; there 
\liUsil quibble or 
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of uiy eTergTMn creeper wbich would 
grow without Dsiling on s house eased 
with Portland cement. A friend has 
been obliged to case a honse of gray 
etone with Portland) on aoooant of the 
poroDsness of the original material. 
Itj grew Inzuriantlj on the stone, but 
it will not cling to the cement, and my 
object in writing this, is to inquire if the 
house can now be planted with some sub- 
stitute. — ^Yours, Ivff Orttn. [We print 
this letter in hope of gettmg a hint from 
some of our readers as to what had best 
be done to cover this Portland casing. 
We know of no eyergreen that will train 
itself as iry does under the circumstances 
named. Virginian creeper will cling to 
anything, and would make a grand show 
all summer and autumn on those walls, 
but it is not erergreen. We regret we 
cannot offer one word of advice.] 

Bkd of Lilt of the Yallei. — Lavender 
Sill has a bed of lily of the valley, 
which are unsightly when out of bloom, 
and the question asked about them is 
whether the leaves may be cut off or 
whether the bed can be sown with flower- 
seeds to make a show all the summer. It 
would be very bad advice if we were to 
■ay cut the leaves off, because that 
would jeopardize the next season's bloom. 
So we must not counsel the sowing of 
seeds amongst them, because they want 
all the light and air they can get to per- 
fect their, flower-buds for next year. 
Still, if we had such a bed under the 
drawing-room windows — a very bad 
place for it — we would risk a little. We 
would, as soon as the bloom was over, 
strew amongst the plants some old pow- 
dery dung, to make a thin top-dressing 
of the soil amongst them, and then sow 
mignonette very thinly. By the time 
I that got of any size the lilies would 
be finishing their seasonal growth, and 
we should have the odour of the migno- 
nette to compensate for the shabby ap- 
pearance of the bed. But we must again 
say there would be a little risk about it, 
and we cannot advise such a way of 
using lily of the valley. 

BiBmEN Ghbbbt-tbee. — E. A. W, has in 
her garden against the wall a fine healthy 
Bigarreau cherry-tree ; it has been there 
six or seven years ; it blooms freely, but 
has never set a cherry. E.A.W, would 
be glad to know what may be the cause 
of this. The gardener talks of digging 
about it, and cutting off the tsp root ; 
will that be a good course to pursue ? 
Are there any cherry-trees that are only 
male and only female ? [The gardener's 
proposal is a very good one ; a better 



plan will be to take the tree entirely 
out of the ground, prune all the roots tn 
about fifteen or eighteen inches in length, 
and replant, using sandy loam to close 
the roots in with. Sterility in fruit- 
trees is very often occasioned by their 
being planted too deep, so that the graft 
is covered. If that has been tiie case 
with yours, take care in replanting that 
the roots are only just coyered. Never 
heard of any member of the genus C«rasus 
producing flowers of but oce sex.] 

TBEA,TlfBirT OF OOLEUB AND ZlCHTA. — In 

consequence of your mention of Coleus 
Yerschaffelti, I purchased some plants, 
and struck numerous cuttings, but am 
sorry to find that since the cold weather 
began, a few weeks since, they are losing 
their leaves, both old and young, and 
seem dying. I thought that a summer 
bedding plant would stand a cool green- 
house. Will they live f I found the 
same difficulty with MandeA'illea as your 
correspondent A. B. 8., and shall re- 
move it. Will Zichya Pannosa, of which 
I raised several seedlings in the spring 
of 1861, and which seemed to struggle 
through last winter, flourish if trained 
next the glass. I only use fire during 
frost, and the temperature is sometimes 
down to 40'*. [Your Coleus must have 
the warmth of a stove to preserve it in 
health through the winter; like many 
other things that will flourish in the 
open air in our summers, it cannot be 
kept alive even in a common green- 
house temperature. The Zichya will do 
well in any very light, airy situation, 
where it will not get frozen, provided it 
is potted in good sandy fibrous peat and 
loam, equal parts, well drained. It may 
also be planted out., and will run like a 
Kennedya, and flower beautifully in 
May.] 
Failukb of Wall-tbee8. — Having a gar- 
den wall under my care, with the border 
planted with peach and nectarines, I 
wish to ask your opinion and advice 
under the following circumstances :-— 
The wall was built about twenty-six years 
ago ; the border is all made soil, on a 
chalk bottom ; the trees were planted, 
and produced beautiful crops of fruit for 
about twelve or fourteen years, when 
they began to fail, when, six years ago^ 
I planted some youn^ ones between them 
to take their place, having first remoyed 
and put in fresh soil, hoping for the 
same success, but was doomed to disap- 
pointment, as, after the first year, they 
began to fail, and in three years from 
the time of planting were entirely dead. 
Thinking insects had something to do 
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with it, my employer had the walls 
pointed and coloured; we then planted 
another batch of trees, bat all to no 
purpose, as they show the same symp- 
toms of death, which are an unnatural 
darkness at the buds; and in early 
spring you find three parts dead, and 
;he tree becomes worthless. I conclude 
DOW, from close examination, that the 
irall is damp, as after autumnal rains 
^hey remain wet so long after the rain 
ias fallen ; hnt the trees used to do so 
well on the wall, which is built with 
slamp bricks, and has no coping. — 
George Butler, gardener to the Bey. 
r. Grantham, Bramber Rectory, Steyn- 
ing, Sussex. [Your trees are suffering 
Qrom stagnant moisture in the soil ; make 
I drain at the distance of six feet from 
the wall, two feet in depth, lay a row of 
hrain-pipes or tiles at the bottom, over 
hem nine or twelve inches of brickbats 
it other coarse rubble ; make sure of an 
lUtletfor any water that may accumulate 
a the drain. Then begin at one end of 
he border, take up all the trees care- 
ally without exception, cut off all dis- 
used and rotten roots, and lay the trees 
n some safe place while the border 
mdergoes renovation. When the trees 
,re all up, lay an inch or two of good 
tiff loam all over the border, from the 
rail to the drain; then begin at one 
nd and turn over the soil fif^en inches 
.eep, incorporating the new and old soil 
rell togetlier, and lay it in three sharp 
idges, so that as much surface as pos- 
ible may be exposed to the action of 
he atmosphere ; let it lay a fortnight in 
[lis position, when give the whole ano- 
ler turn over, still preserving the ridge 
ishion. After having laid another foit- 
gbt, if the weather is open and genial, 
le border may be levelled down, and 
le trees again inserted in their proper 
aces, taking care in replanting that 
le roots are only just covered. If, on 
camination, the success of any of the 
ees is doubtful, throw them away, and 
rocuregood healthy pi ants from the nur- 
>ry. If the above plan is carried out, 
le trees will not in future suffer from 
ccessive moisture.] 

iOBAYE*s Slow Combustion Stovb. — 
Trs. If, P., and other correipondents. — 
recisely as we first described this stove 
( heating one of our houses (a lean- 
• thirty feet by ten feet), so it re- 
ains and is doing its duty, as well as 
rex i and though in the early trials of 
with great lengths of pipe, it was 
mghly used, it has not be»n cleaned or 
I any way altered* It is fitted with an 



upright flue, formed of three lenjgibs of 
four-inch gla^d drain-pipe, with an iron 
mushroom cap to keep out rain and gusts 
of wind. It lias kept heliotropes, gera- 
niums, petunias, the artillery plant, jns- 
ticias, and other equally tender plants, 
besides the ordinary run of bedding 
stock, and is a valuable contrivance for 
use in houses not furnished with flues 
or hot water pipes. It is open to the 
objection common to all stoves m green- 
houses, and that is, that there is of ne- 
cessity some amount of dust. We have 
always said that stoves in greenhouses 
are objeotionable, and this is as true of 
the Amott biick stove, as of Musgrave's 
slow combustion stove; but once admit a 
stove of any kind, and there is nothing 
to equal Musgrave^s. To make sure of 
success, care must be taken to place the 
stoye so as to promote a quick draught. 
It is a sloto combustion stove, and there- 
fore does not gallop away with the fuel ; 
and once in action, continues to burn 
slowly for many hours. But this very 
character requires that there must be no 
trifling ; a tortuous and lengthy flue will 
cause it to smoke, and a metal pipe ex- 
posed to the air will cool so quickly on 
a frosty night as to put the fire out. 
Place the stove so that there will be a 
regular flow of cold air along the floor 
of the house to it, and a direct outlet 
above for the products of combustion. 
If a brick or tile drain can be carried 
along the floor to it, all the better ; but 
by placing four bricks or blocks of stone 
under the four corners of the stove, this 
slight elevation will suffice. X. P. wishes 
to use it to heat a hall or staircase ; for 
this it will do admirably, if placed on a 
slab of stone in the hall, and fitted with 
a drain-pipe or brick flue passing direct 
into a chimney always in use, or direct 
upwards into the open air, as far as pos- 
sible removed from the walls of the 
building. The drain-pipes may he cased 
in wood-work if their appearance is ob- 
jectionable, as the flue is never more 
than moderately warm, the stove so 
completely sucks the heat out of the 
flue. Lastly, all beginners with this 
stove are advised to light a few shav- 
ings or pieces of paper in it before 
lighting the fire properly, so as to warm 
the flue and establish a draught. This 
may not be necessary when it gets fairly 
to work, but is advisable at the first 
start. 
Books Received. — '* The Garden Oracle," 
for 186.'i, is, we hope, a good shilling's 
worth of horticultural information. It 
has increased in sale every year from 
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of tka t]*ee» redeliifl^ tho wibaoiL B, 
tbd bocder, from two to tffo and a-kalf 
feet deep, of i^oodfresih^oil, eomposdd 
of half-rotted torties from a &M. €, 
spline racks to walk upon. These 
^oald be made ia eoofvenieist lengtbs^ 
that they maj be lemoTed in case a 
tree requires lifting etc. D, espa* 
lier peaches and nectariaes on the 
south side, and figs and plums on th« 
Djorth side. E, staitdord peaches and 
Biectarines^ 

By such an. anaaikgenient as this> 
all oth^ things Wing equalv a 
great quantity of fruit would be 
produced in a small house. The 
amount of care and attention neces- 
sary would be far less than it would 
be to carry out in good style a house 
of pot trees, and the risk of spoiling 
the crop from occasional neglect, far 



less as the trees are' in a more satui^at 
positioikr and tiiereiore I am indaeed 
to recommend its adoption; It nifiiSt 
not be fbrgottoot' hoverer, that €he 
border, being unxier cxyrer, Teceires no 
moifliiure from ^e atmosphepe, tkere- 
&»e abundant watering will be neeeff- 
sary, espeeiaUy when the trees are 
swelling a crop of fruit. But tkeit 
one good watering will suffice for 
sereial days, whereas a man that has 
a house of pot-trees must always be 
watching Hkem, The same attention 
to airing, synaging, and setting the 
&uit blossom, pinchimg back shoots 
l^at are not required to form the 
tree, etc, will, however, be neeessary,' 
as well in the house where trees are 
planted oat, as in that in which the 
trees are in pots. 

WhitwelL H. Howlett. 
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The following suggjestions are ex- 
tracted from the ** Florist's Journal" 
of 1840, and they occur in a paper en 
Flower Gardens by Mr. R. Plant : — 

A plot of grouud solely devoted 
to the growth of flowers should be 
of such a size that it can be easily 
managed, so that each individual plant 
in it may have its proper modicum of 
attention and care ; it being an ac- 
knowledged fact, that there is more 
pleasure in the possession of a few 
well-grown plants, than can be derived 
from a large yet badly grown col- 
lection. 

It matters little what the shape of 
it is— a square or dreular form is, 
perhaps, the best ; but if the situatioii 
can be chosen, the southern side of a 
hill is best adapted to the growth of 
such plants as are usually found in 
flower-gai'dens. The laying out de^ 
pends entirely on the taste of 1^ 
person engaged in it; and nothing 
oan be found ia which good taste and 
sound jadgme&t may be displayed to 
more advantage. 

It should bd so arranged that 
every pa^rt may harmonize with the 
whole. It is a question ofi)en argued, 
whether a flower-garden should be in 
uaison. with the snrroundiag scenei^. 



or not. We are in favour of the con- 
trast ; for what can be more pleasing 
than, amid a rugged landscape, to 
observe a small spot verdant and level, 
where nature seems to have collected 
her choicest gems ; and, on the con- 
trary, when surrounded by an open 
flat country, a diversified surface, scat- 
tered over with innumerable beauties, 
will arrest the attention of the most 
indifferent. 

If grass or water can be intro- 
duced with proper effect, they are 
great ornaments ; yet nothing can be 
worse than the appearance of little 
narrow edgings of grass, continually 
out of order, looking like a tuft h^^ 
and there- the^ gardener had neglected 
to remove. In such cases, an edgias 
of box is by hx the seatest ; and 
though more expensive at first, it i» 
more durable. The principal walks 
should be at least three feet in widtk^ 
with a good substratum of stones or 
briek rubbish, and a gentle rise to* 
wards the centre of the surface, whieb 
will keep them dry, and prevent moa» 
from growing on them?. 

We now come to- the Mrrang^nent 
of the plants Where sufficient spao» 
ma;f be comikanded, small beds, fi&ed^ 
entirely wit& oae kiad oi ^aulv fbnfr 
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kaxLt» laabY^ usiiflJJy more, roooat^ ' ^^^ 
re» ecHiaequently^ belter grown, ; 
ttria§p, for instance, a bed of dahllns 
t the back, one of rosea before them, 
nd in front, a bed of some pretty 
.nd free-flowering annual. Or they 
lay be composed of two or more 
tiatinct varieties, or even genera, ob- 
erviag to choose snch planks as re- 
quire the same soil and treatment, 
md are of similar habits, yet of con- 
trary colours. This, though more 
iifficult, is perhaps the best, as it 
brings the different colours in closer 
Bontact, and affords a richer contrast. 
We subjoin a list of a few of the most 
appropriate plants for mixing, intend- 
Likg them merely as an' illustration of 
what we have said, there being many 
others equally suitable for the purpose. 
Where there is not room for so 
many beds as would be required to 
contain a sufficient number of plants 
to obtain the desired effect, they may 
be planted together ; taking care to 
keep the tallest at the back, or centre, 
as the case may require, bringing 
them down by a gentle gradation^ till 
you have the humble mignomette, the 
pretty nemophila, or sparkling ice- 
plant, at your feet. 



.'. An^allis PhiJlipsJi (blii«), with- A 
grandiflofa auperba (red), one foot,^ ... 
. . Campanula Lorei (white) with 
blue var^ one foot.. 

Campanula Garganica (white) with 
blue var., one foot six inches* 

Escholfczia crocea (yellow) with !N'e^ 
mopliila atomaria (blue), one foot. 

Ciintonia pulchella (blue) with 
Schyzopetalon Walkeri (white), two 
' feet. 

Heliotropiuia eorymbosum (lilac) 
with G-aiikrdia nana (orange), two 
feet. 

Lobelia propinquens (scarlet) with 
L, azurea (blue), three feet. 

. Lobelia cardinalis (red) with Com- 
melina ccelestis (blue) three feet. 

!N"emopbila insignia (bhie) with 
N. afeomaria, var. alba, one foot. 

Plumbago capensis (blue) with 
Phlox Drummondii (crimson), two feet. 

Sollya heterophylla '(blue) with 
fiich^^ia, in varieties, two feet. 

Verbenas, in varieties. 

In conclusion, we shall just re- 
mark that those plants usually de- 
nominated ** Eorista' flowers/' are 
better in beds by themselves, than 
when grouped with other plants, both 
with respect to management and 
general appearance.. 
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The genus Oxalis is a very extensive 
one, and contains plants differing 
widely in their habits, and therefore 
when brought into cultivation requir- 
ing entirely different modes of treat- 
ment. iFor instance, the lovely O. 
ameena is a truncated bulb, increasing 
itself by thrusting its offsets from its 
aides, exactly parallel to itself, and 
forming altogether a fascicle of roots 
that are never altogether dormant. 
It is a greenhouse plant, beginning to 
push vigorously in the month of 
Marxih, when it should be encouraged 
to grow by watering liberally, and 
placing in as light a position as pos- 
sible ; by the middle of May it will 
have made a quantity of both foliage 
and flowers, when it may be turned 
into a warm border, where it will 



make quite a cushion of its exqui- 
sitely rosy satin-like flowers through- 
out the entire summer. About the 
middle of October pot it carefully in a 
conveniently sized pot, according to 
the size of the plant, using equal 
parts fibrous peat and turfy loam, and 
one-sLxth silver-sand,, and stow away 
for the winter in as light a position 
as possible, because it makes gentle 
growth throuehout the entire winter. 
If it is desired to keep and flower in a 
pot instead of the open ground, encou- 
rage with a liberal shift early in May 
into the above-named compost. These 
remarks upon O. amaena will apply to 
all those members of the group of 
which it is a type. 

O. Bowiei is a familiar type of 
another portion of the genus, as dif- 
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ferent in its habits as thongh it be- 
longed to quite another family. This 
plant blooms in September, October, 
and November; after flowering, it 
will retain its foliajs^e until March, 
April, and May, which it should be 
encouraged to derelop to the utmost, 
by placing on the shelf of the green- 
house as near the glass as possible, 
as on this (as in the case of all other 
bulbous plants) depends success in 
flowering. When the leaves begin to 
turn yellow, withhold water by de- 
grees until they are quite dead ; then 
place the pots in some position where 
water cannot reach them, until the 
beginning of August, when shake out 
the roots, and repot them, placing five 
or six bulbs in a 48 pot, using good 
meUow loam and leaf-mould, equal 
parts of each ; if leaf-mould cannot 
be obtained, very old rotten manure 
will do equally well; water mode- 
rately at first, place in the full sun, 
and they wiU immediately start into 
growth and flower. The season of 
rest, etc., must be regulated by the 
period of blooming in all those pos- 
sessing the characters of O. Bowiei. 

We come now to mention the 
pretty little O. acetosella, which is 
always green and growing, and 
throughout nearly the whole of the 
summer is covered with its pretty 
white flowers. This plant has a 
creeping, transparent, fleshy fascicle, 
which roots at every joint ; and this, 
and every menaber of the genus hav- 
ing the same character and habits, 
should be potted in the lightest soil ; 
moss and leaf-mould, mixed in equal 
parts, suit them perfectly. 

The transparent stems, the lively 
green leaves, the bushy habit, and the 
graceful contour altogether of O. 
corniculata form quite another cha- 
racter in the genus Oxalis. This 
pretty plant, with all of allied habit, 
delights in a good fat soil, not too re- 
tentive, and in a position where par- 
tial shade can be afforded, as it is only 
in such a position that the delicate 
greenness of the foliage and trans- 
parency of the stems, together with 
the gamboge yellow of its flowers, 
are brought clearly out. 



The following species and Turieties 
of Oxalis are extremely beautiful and 
admirably adapted for cultivation, as 
yaluable additions to the choicest 
collection of plants. 

HABDT. 

Corniculata, three inches high, a 
yellow annual ; August. 

Dillonii fiorida, two feet, yellow 
annual; July. 

Sendtiva, three inches, yellow 
annual; July. 

Americana, three inches, white 
bulb; April. 

GBESNHOTTSB. 

Rosea, five inches, rose, under 
greenhoiise culture, blooms during 
a period of six months ; as a hardy 
annual, from June to September; it is 
a perfect gem. Baised from seeds 
or cuttings ; does not form a bulb. 

Acetosella, six inches, white ; May 
to September ; bulbous. 

Bifida, nine inches, violet; Sep- 
tember; bulbous. 

Elongata amcsna, six inches, rose; 
July ; bulbous. 

Florihunda, eighteen inches, red ; 
July ; herbaceous. 

Bowiei, six inches, crimson ; Octo- 
ber ; a fine bulbous species. 

JDeppei, three inches, red ; March 
a beautiful bulbous species. 

Caprina, three inches, flesh 
August ; bulbous. 

Flava, six inches, yellow; March 
bulbous. 

Beptatrix, three inches, flesh 
November ; bulbous. 

Bigidula, six inches, white ; Sep- 
tember ; bulbous. 

Speciosa, three inches, purple; 
October ; bulbous. 

Tetraphylla, three inches, purple ; 
June; bulbous. 

Versicolor, three inches, crimson ; 
February ; a valuable species for win- 
ter flowers, bulbous. 

Variabilis grandiflora, three 
inches, white ; November; bulbous. 

Variabilis Simsii, three incheSy 
white ; November ; bulbous. 
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bottom may be clay. There will be no need for drainage, because ^wrater 
will escape freely from any mass of earth raised above the level, and as 
there will be a good bulk of soil, the ferns will luxuriate, owing to the 
constantly damp condition of their roots. On this bank plant out varieties 
of Seolopendrium vulgare only, and the affair will have a character quite 
unique and intensely interesting. Here are a few of the finest and 
cheapest for the purpose — crispum, marginatum, laeeratum,, digitatum, 
ramosum, iupralmeatum, multiforme, ramosum majus, multijidum, proli^ 
ferum, and crista galli. These are all obtainable at from hafr-a-crown to 
four shillings each ; if I name any more, I must deal with guineas. 

Turfy yellow loam lightened with cocoa-nut refuse in the proportion 
of one-third or one half will suit the varieties of British ferns better than 
any other general compost ; in fact, peat is only fit for those of delicate 
habit, and it has a starving tendency when used in pots. There is no- 
thbg like a mixture of Wanstead loam and cocoa-nut waste, and aPickard 
case for a collection of the smaller varieties of British ferns, and the style 
to plant them as represented in the sketch. 

As most of the ferns described are of sufficient value to make it worth 
while to propagate them, the grower should secure spores if possible, and 
treat them as already recommended in these pages. They generally come 
true from spores, and when they sport away again to some new form, it 
is as likely to be a novelty as the normal form from which the deviation 
occurred originally. But as very many of the varieties are stubbornly 
barren, division of the crown is the only safe and certain method of mul- 
tiplying them. The simplest way is to wait until the crown is naturally 
duplicated, and then effect a division, but the expert fern-grower need not 
wait for that. A plump single crown, when just about to start into new 
growth, may be divided with perfect safety, and the operation needs only 
ordinary care. Turn out the plant, lay the ball unbroken on the potting- 
board ; with a large, sharp, strong knife cut it through into two equal 
halves, entering the knife at the centre of the crown, and passing on 
through the rhizome and the roots. Pot these halves in small pots, with 
extra drainage, the semi-crown of each rather high up, and with silver 
sand next the incised portion, and place at once in a moist heat, either in 
a Waltonian, Pickard, or even a dung-bed. Give only enough water to 
keep the roots moderately moist, and in time the half plant will acquire 
completeness, and grow as it should do, when it should have a shift into a 
turfy compost. This mode of propagating should be practised with plants 
of the common hart's-tongue fern for the sake of practice, so that having 
acquired skill in dividing the crowns of ferns, the amatear will be enabled 
to deal in the same way, and with perfect safety, with plants costing one 
or more guineas each. 

As I cannot make space for an address of thanks to our contributors 
correspondents, and friends generally, I will in a word acknowledge with 
gratitude the favours shown to the Flobal "Woeld during the past, and 
assure its supporters that no reasonable effort shall be spared to render it 
more a^d more useful and interesting in the future. The budget opened 
in 1858 is still fall, and I see before me many very important subjects that 
win claim attention during 1863. Por the present, then, let me combine 
with my thanks a hearty wish for happiness to all, a merry Christmas, 
and a happy New Year. 

Shiblkt Sibbebj^* 
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3ULTXJRE OF LILIUMS AKD SELECTION OF SPECIES AND 

VARIETIES. 



Lii«iB9 have long been celebrated for 
bheir rare and chaste beauty, and canr 
aot be too strongly recommended; 
bhey are handsome ornaments either 
Tor pots in conservatory or drawing- 
room, in the greenhouse or in the 
open borders. The soil for border 
varieties, such as candidam, tigrinum, 
etc., etc., need only be a good garden 
loam well mixed with sand ; for pot 
cnltore rather more care is requisite : 
the handsomest sorts for this purpose 
are the different varieties of speciosum 
or lanoifolium (which, protected from 
irost, grow equally well out of doors, 
and are beautiful in the extreme). 
Do not use pots less than six inches 
in diameter, and let them be well 
drained at the bottom with broken 
pieces of tile and brick ; half fill the 
pot with a compost of equal parts of 
rich garden soil, fibry loam, peat, or 
leaf-mould, and silver sand ; then in- 
sert the bulbs, carefully surrounding 
the base with silver sand, and fill the 
pot until within an inch of the rim ; 
place the pots in a cold frame, pit, or 
greenhouse during the winter months, 
and do not water until the bulbs 
show signs of growth above ground : 
when growth is perceptible, water 
freely, and continue as appearances 
suggest the necessity. Those required 
for early blooming should be kept 
under glass, whilst those for later 
blooming may be left out of doors, 
being, however, carefully protected 
from frost. When in bloom, let them 
be placed in a cool dry place, with a 
free current of air : the month of Oc- 
tober is perhaps the best of all for 
planting. November will do as well, 
and the bulbs ought to be fresh out 
of the ground, long exposure injures 
them. 

Eepot as soon as the stems die 
down, taking care to give an en- 
tire change of soil. The number of 
bulbs required for each pot is quite a 
matter of individual taste ; but we 
may observe that from three to six 
bulbs in an eleven-inch pot show 
magnificently. We think it may be 
lafely affirmed that, for intrinsic 



beauty, the varieties of Lilium lanoi- 
folium are unequalled by any other 
flower; and their cost, which may 
appear at first sight rather high, is 
indeed trifling. 

Such magnificent kinds as gigan- 
teum should not be allowed to be dry 
in winter, [nor yet kept quite dark, 
though rested as respects temperature 
and comparative dryness. Though, 
as stated above, many may bo potted 
when the stems are great, all the ten- 
derer kinds had better remain a few 
weeks longer, to give the bulbs time 
to mature : such kinds as the varieties 
of speciosum are best kept in a cellar 
or dampish close shed during winter. 
If below the stage of a greenhouse, 
and the pots stand upright, they are 
apt from drip to get too wet ; and if 
laid down, and much fire-heat is used, 
to get too dry : in a cellar the pots 
will absorb a sufficiency of moisture to 
keep them plump, and not enough to 
gorge them with watery juices. Such 
lilies, except examining the drainage 
and picking off a little of the surface 
soil, and removing the smaller bulbs, 
flower best if the ball is otherwise 
little disturbed; but rich top-dressings 
are given as the flower-stems begin to 
show in spring, when they must be 
placed in a pit or greenhouse until 
danger of frost is over. 

Lilium atrosanguineum macula- 
tum, greenhouse; blood, spotted; 
two feet; Japan. L. auriantiacum, 
border ; dark orange ; four feet; Italy. 
L. Canadense, border ; yellow ; four 
feet ; N. America. L. candidum (com- 
mon garden lily), border; white; 
three feet; Levant. L. candidum 
flore pleno, double, border ; white ; 
three feet; garden variety. L. 
Catesbsei, border ; orange ; one foot ; 
Carolina. L. chalcedonicum, border ; 
scarlet; four feet; Levant. L. cro- 
ceum, border ; yellow ; three feet ; 
N. America. L. dauricum (syn. Penn- 
sylvanicum), border; light orange; 
two feet ; Dauria. L. excelsum (syn. 
testaceum), greenhouse ; nankeen ; 
three feet; Japan. L. eximium, 
greenhouse ; white ; four feet ; Japan. 
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L. gigantemn, greenhouse; white 
litri)^ ; six feet ; KepauL L. £aat- 
Bchatkense (Fritillaria lanceolata), bor- 
der ; dark purple ; niue inches ; Kamt- 
Bchatka. L.Japotticum, preeiihoiiee ; 
whit© ; two feet ; China. I^. lon^fiflo- 
mm, border; white; two feet ; China. 
L. Martagonpurpureum, border ; pur- 
ple ; three feet ; Germany. L. Mar- 
tagoii flavum, border ; yellow ; three 
feet ; garden variety. L. Martagon 
rubrum, border ; red ; three feet, gar- 
den variety. L. mondclphicunEi, bor- 
der ; yellow ; two feet ; OacieaeuB. L. 
Philadelphiomn, border ; orange, spot- 
ted ; five feet ; N. America. L. pom- 



ponium, border ; scarlet ; two feet ; Si- 
berhi. L. pyanBii«a<*uTH ;' bonldr'^ Aiiiid 
oraa^^ ; two feet ; Pyrenees. Li. spe- 
ciosum (lancifolium) album, green- 
honse; white-spotted; ihsxie fe&t; 
Japan. L. speetoma punetaioiDy 
roseiim, gre^iouae ; rose-spotted 7 
three feet; Jafian. L. TtdseeimM, 
greenhoase; white; two and a4iidf 
feet; Ja^an.- lu Thumbergiaitttm/ 
greenhouse; deep oran^; one and 
a-half feet;^ Japan. L. ti g r iaiiM , 
border; spotted orange; four feet; 
China. L. v^iustom, border ; white; 
one and a-half &et ; GhJaM^^^Carter's 
I AtUumn Lut. 



BOSE CATALOGUES. 



As this moni^ is the most favourable 
in ihe whole year for planting and 
alterations in the rosery, perhaps a 
few words on rose catalogues may not 
be considered out of seafton. There 
are few things more useful and enter- 
taining to an amateur than a good 
collection of catalogues. They not 
only serve to keep him well informed 
as to the progress and popularity of 
his favourite flower, but afford a never 
failing amusement, whether in the 
retrospect of former trials and suc- 
cesses, or in the anticipation of future 
triumphs. 

Among the numerous lists of emi- 
nent growls which have fallen under 
my notice this season, the following 
appear to be decidedly the best. 
Though differing in many respects, 
they all have some peculiar good qua- 
lity, which Z purpose pointing out for 
the benefit of intending purchasers, 
who, by consulting them, will be able 
to satisfy all their requirements, hov^- 
ever diverse or expensive they may be. 

Messrs, Wood and Son, of Wood- 
lands Nursery, TJckfield, Sussex, have 
adopted, what has always appeared to 
me a desirable pkn, yiz., that of 
affixing the number of the nursery 
tally to each variety. This not only 
saves trouble in making out orders, 
but enables a visitor to the grounds 
to inspect plants at his leisure by 
means of a catalogue, without the 
necessity of taking a man from his 
regular employmeiit to accompany 



him for esplanatioDS, the consciou* 
ness of which hj no means adds to 
one's enjoyment. The descriptions 
of the varieties, old and new» are 
copious and correct, and the notes and 
observations instructive. For the 
benefit of admirers of roses on their 
own roots, it may be remarked that 
the Messrs. Wood grow, perhaps, 
the la.rge6t stock of such in the king- 
dom, particularly in pots. 

The Messrs. Eraser, of the Lea 
Bridge Hoad, have a large and choice 
selection of first-rate varieties, espe- 
cially of the newer kinds, and the 
prices are very moderate for the supe- 
rior style of plants these gentlemen 
are noted for sending out. 

Mr. J. Cranston, of King's Acre; 
Hereford, has forty pages of valoahle 
matter. The literary portion of his 
catalogue is excellent, and it would 
be well worth purchasing as an ad- 
junct to his little work on Sose Cul- 
ture, did he not present it on appii- 
cation. The hybrid perpetuals and 
Bourbons are each divicUd into two 
sections of merit, and the habit of 
every variety is specified, a gx^ot 
advantage in planting beds and ^or- 
ders. The feature of pointing out 
varieties suitable for town culture is, 
however, wanting. Mr. C. has t»* 
turned to the former tariff for dwat& 
of older ^Lvountes, viz., one jshilliag 
each, while many growers stilLchaafga 
eighteenpence xor such, by fur to^ 
high after the last nild^^intear. ^ _ 
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^ Mr. W. Panlfl cactologoe k, as I 
migM be expected, a fint-vate paro* 
ducticm, aud posBesses the desiraUe 
point of particiiLirusii)^ c^*tain aorto 
suitable for coltivaJaoa in the neigk* 
bourhood of towns. Mesara. Paul 
and Son's, of the •* OidNuraenes," is 
very similar, having in addition an 
intermediate scale of prices for half- 
standards, a great accommodation 
and saving to many whose climate 
and localiiy are luji fayoozahle to 
standards. 

Mr. Eivers has improved upon his 
last year's meagre list by adding 
some interesting notes, but nnforta- 
nately his catalogue, from its size, is 
not suited for binding np with others. 

Now what an instrnctive and -con- 
venient catalogue might be made were 
all the good points ensmerated in the 
above united in one. Still, I would 
aak, is it not possible to organize a 
more systematic and complete method 
of classification for the purposes of 
the cultivator. For instance, certain 
well-known and established Tsnetiea, 
decidedly distinct in habit of growth 
and form of flower, mi^t be selected 
as types of classes, and others of simi- 
lar characteristics arranged undo* 
them. Colour, and minor peculiari- 
ties, mi^ht follow as secondary de- 
tails. Every novelty could then be 
referred to its appropriate section, 
nnd those sufficiently distinct would 
stand by themselves as heads of new 
divisions. By means of some soch 
arrangement, amateurs would be^ena- 
bled to realize something like a' cor- 
rect idea of any given flower from 
its description, by referring it to some 
land with which they are already 
acquainted ; at present, without ac- 
tual sight or knowledge, purchasing 
is a mere lottery, too often followed 




meant. 

be taken m zcfR 
under whkh ma^t be eoftedei m 
frreet nnmbcr damrht^ iiwli e * ; — 
£L P.'s B. Pzcrat, La Sene^ Lord 
Baelan, W. Jcsk, ConltaBe Cl»- 
brillaBt. Jules Manrottin, mmd, pev- 
hapa, Ereqne de Kimea, etc^ etc. ; 
and asBODg BoarboDB, Lone OAer, 
G. Peabo^, or Paul Jeceph. Paxkw, 
and S. de la MabniMB. The teas 
and noiaettea are so si«iar that the 
system would scaveely require ex- 
tending to them, st^ it might be 89 
if thought proper. 

In throwing cot thcK su^gestiotM 
I most beg they may be taken merely 
aa hints for the eonatderation of aum 
ezpenenoed adepts than Hijsetf ; in- 
deed, it would require a long and in- 
timate acquaintance with the flower, 
and eztensire opporhmitiee for expe- 
riment and obserration to thoronghty 
carry out the plan. Mr. Hibberd 
(the Imooc WtUiam of suburban rose- 
growers, if I may take the liberty of 
calling him so) is just the num to <le 
it, and I am sure hewonld be adding 
to the pleasure and benefit he has 
already conferred upon nnmerons 
disciples even by making the attempt. 
Just one word on behalf of the trade. 
Whenever a catalogue is applied for 
through the post, a stamped and pre- 
pared envelope ought always to be 
sent for its transmission. It is quite 
tax enough upon their pockets to pre- 
sent gratuitously to applicants su<^ 
elaborate and well got up pamphlets 
as modem catalogues usually are, with- 
out having, in addition, tliie expense 
of postage, and the trouble of writing, 
perhaps, Icmg addresses. 

W. D. Pbio». 
Somerton, Oct. 14, 1862. 



FEinT TEEES INBOEDEES VJSBSUSimJJlTTEEm IN POTS. 



At this season, when many of our 
readers will be thinking of adding to 
their establishments some form of 
orchard-house, it may not be amiss to 
-consider as to whether trees in pots, 
or trees planted out should haye the 
preference. 



It is true that Mr. Eivers, wifli 
his thorough knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of gardening, and a considera- 
ble amount of enthusiasm for his 
farourite hobby, has .a rrjirf a t suet 
rpsnhs in the pot dj^iMMHl^nutv, 
that he has tneeer^ 'y^ 
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XLTimberleM conyerts, many of whom 
hare sacceeded perfecUj with their 
trees, but as the necessary knowledge 
is not possessed by all who betake 
themselTes to the culture of pot trees 
-^as I can testify from observations 
made on yisiting some orchird-houses 
during the past summer — it may not 
be amiss to consider the subject 
somewhat in detail for the benefit of 
such. It is possible to deduce facts 
from failures, which, if properly con- 
sidered, show us wherein we are in 
error. Now I fancy that if I describe 
a house of trees, in what a critic 
would consider an unsatisfactory 
state, and one as occasionally seen 
under thi3 care of a thorough good 
gardener, I may enable my reisers 
to judge how far their several charges 
approach to either the one or the 
other. |If on entering an orchard- 
house, a pale or yellowish hue seem 
to pervade the foliage, it is a sign 
of the presence of red spider, and 
red spider is a sure attendant upon 
starved or suffocated trees, rendering 
their leanness still worse by sucking 
from the foliage the juices that 
should be there elaborated to recruit 
the stamina of the trees, and enable 
them to carry their crops to per- 
fection. If badly affected with this 
pest, the trees often shed their fruit, 
or if it ripen, it is small and flavour- 
less, the wood of the tree becomes 
weak and attenuated, and unfit to 
carry a crop the following year. In 
such a house a practical gardener 
would perceive an undue amount of 
heat, or a dry, uncomfortable atmo- 
sphere. If he touched the soil in the 
pots, he would probably find it ap- 
proaching dryness ; besides which he 
might perceive that the pots were 
much too small for the size of the 
trees. If he inquired further, he 
would find that the trees had not 
been syringed until the spider had 
actually made its appearance, and 
then perhaps not in a business-like 
manner (a dewing over with the 
syringe is not enough ; they must be 
battered on all sides, and especially 
the undersides of the leaves) ; that 
they received water at the root by 
rule, say once a-day, and then, per- 
haps, in homceopathic doses. 



On the other side, to go into a 
house where the trees are well cared 
for, the foliage is luxuriant, of the 
colour of a Portugal laurel, the air 
soft and moist, the trees in pots pro- 
portioned to the size of the tree. The 
soil, whether in the pots or the bor- 
ders on which they stand, rich and 
mellow, and perhaps mulched with 
short stable litter to protect the pots 
from the direct rays of the sun. If 
he investigated further he would find 
that the soil consisted of half-decayed 
turves, old cow-dung, and a sprin- 
kling of soot and bone-dust; that 
water was filtered through soot and 
cow-dung, to mix at discretion with 
the soft water which was applied, not 
by rule, but according to circum- 
stances, once a-week, once a-day, or 
three times a-day, if they demanded 
it ; that as much old soil as could be 
removed from the top of the pot, 
without injury to the roots, was every 
winter removed and fresh supplied. 
That the trees at the same time were 
dressed with a mixture of soft soap 
and sulphur, and the walls washed 
with lime and sulphur ; further, that 
green-fly had been carefully looked 
for in spring, and the moment it was 
perceived, syringed with tobacco- 
wash, or fumigated with tobacco 
paper. That the blossoms had been 
brushed over with a soft brush to 
distribute the pollen, and thus secure 
the setting of a regular crop of frait» 
and that the fruit when thus set had 
been early thinned, so as not to wasto 
the energies of the trees. That cold 
winds and severe frosts had been 
denied free egress, by closing the 
ventilators on the windward side ; yet 
that perfect ventilation had never 
been omitted when it could be safely 
permitted ; that the syringe, or what 
IS better, a small engine, had been 
constantly used every morning (since 
the setting of the fruit), when there 
was a prospect of a clear day ; and 
again every bright and warm after- 
noon, just before the sunbeams ceased 
to play upon the house. My readers 
will be enabled now to judge how 
far their practice has fallen short of 
the above, and perhaps feel appalled 
at the amount of attention apparently 
necessary to perfect success in the 
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pot culture of fruits, yet the attention 
18 neceKsary, and it is attention to the 
minutia that makes the saccesBfoi 
gardener. This I know many ama- 
teurs cannot find time for, hence the 
observations I am about to make, 
which would, I doubt not, if carried 
out, enable persons so situated to reap 
a crop with greater certainty than by 
the pot system. 

The plan I mean is to plant out 
the trees in prepared borders, so as to 
render them less susceptible of injury 
from slight neglects ; the plan is by 
no means new, it has been advocated 
by several writers, and is practised 
by many of the best gardeners of the 



folly kept in view in "the accompany- 
ing sketch, and as such a house could 
be erected at as little cost as it is pos- 
sible to erect an efficient structure, I 
shall not be wasting space in de- 
scribing it.. It is set upon nine-inch 
brick foundations, which rise nine 
inches above the ground level. Upon 
these a plate of oak timber is laid ; 
into this deal studs, three feet apart, 
are morticed, and on them agam, at 
the height of five feet, a plate of deal 
is laid to receive the rafters and 
astrigals, or bars into which the glass 
is glazed. The superstracture at the 
top is for the purpose of giving air, 
and is composed of thin boardi, the 




day, but usually in houses of greater 

Eretensions thauMr.Eivers's orchard- 
ouse. Yet these houses of Mr. 
ILivers are as well adapted for the 
planting out as for the pot system ; 
the difierence required is in the pre- 
paration of the border, the form of 
the house mattering but little, so 
long as no fundamental principles are 
violated, and these are, a situation 
open to the south, or thereabout; 
glass to the ground, ol* q early so, that 
all the light possible may be ad- 
mitted, and plenty of opening venti- 
lators, that there may be no lack of 
air when required. These points are 



two side ones hung on joints, and 
having a lever screwed on the inside, 
to which a string is tied, and carried 
down behind a pulley to the side of 
the house, for the purpose of pulling 
them open. Every alternate light 
between the side studs is made to 
turn upon pivots for the purpose of 
giving air. The width of the house 
inside is sixteen feet, and the height 
eleven feet. 

A, represents a drain laid along 
the centre, in case water in excess 
should find its way in, and on each 
side of the drain is a layer of brick- 
bats, rammed downtopreventtheroots 
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of tka tpeas^reiteluiig tli« sdbaoiL B, 
tibd bordec, from two to tffo and a-kalf 
faet deep, af |;ood'fre»L«oU) eomposed 
of Wf-rotted tiirf^a froEm a field. G, 
spliae racks to walk upon. Theae 
ahoald be made ia coavenieist lengths, 
that tkey m&j be secaored in case a 
tree requires lifttio^ etc. I>, eapa^ 
lier peaches and neetarimes on the 
south sid^, and figs and plums on th«. 
north side. E, standard peaches and 
iLBCtarineft. 

By sack an. arBaxkgement as thia> 
all oth^r thuigs being equaU a 
great quantity of fruit would be- 
produced in a small house. The 
amount of care and attention neces- 
sary would be far less than it would 
be to carry out in good style a house 
of pot trees, and the risk of spoiling 
the crop from occasional neglect, far 



Ifiss as t^ trees are' in a morenatTH^ 
positioiv and ^ere&^el am indtieed 
to reeommexid; its ad<ipption. It m^idt 
not be forgottea»< kowerer, that ths 
border, being under cxyrerjTeeeires no 
moiflture from* the atmosphere, tkere^ 
fore abundant watering will be neees- 
aary, especially when the trees are 
swelling a crop of fruit. Bfife then 
one good watering will suffice ^ 
seTcrdL days, whereas a man that has 
a house of pot-trees must always be 
watching tiheni. The same attention 
to airing, syruigin^, and setting the 
&ait blossom, pinching back shoots 
that are not required to form the 
tree, etc, will, however, be necessary^ 
as well in the house where trees are 
planted oat, as in that in which the 
trees are in pots. 

WhitwelL H. Howlett. 



MIXED ELOWER BOEDEES. 



The following suggjestions are ex- 
tracted from the *' Florist's Journal" 
of 1840, and they occur in a paper en 
Elower Gardens by Mr. E. Plant : — 

A plot of ground solely devoted 
to the growth, of flowers should be 
of such a size that it can be easily 
managed, so that each individual plant 
in it may have its proper modicum of 
attention and care ; it being an ac- 
knowledged fact, that there is more 
pleasure in the possession of a few 
well-grown plants, tlian can be derived 
from a large yet badly grown col- 
lection. 

It matters little what the shape of 
it is— a square or circular form is, 
perhaps, the best ; but if the situation 
cjui be chosen, the southern side of a 
hiE is best adapted to the growth of 
such plants as are laflually found in 
flower-gai*dens. The laying out de- 
pends entirely on the taste of the 
person engaged in it; and nothisig 
oan be fecund m whick good taste and 
sound judgment may be displayed to 
more advantage. 

It should b^ so arranged that 
every part may harmonize with the 
wboie. It is a question ofiien argued, 
whether a flower-garden should be in 
uaisoa with the snriroundiz^ soeucry, 



or not. We are in favour of the con- 
trast ; for what can be more pleasing 
than, amid a rugged landscape, to 
observe a small spot verdant and level, 
where nature seems to have collected 
her choicest gems ; and, on the con- 
trary, when surrounded by an open 
flat country, a diversified surface, scat- 
tered over with innumerable beauties, 
will arrest the attention of the most 
indifferent. 

If grass or water can be intro- 
duced with proper effect, they are 
great ornaments ; yet nothing can be 
worse than the appearance of little 
narrow edgings of grass, continually 
out of order, looking like a tuft herfr 
and there* the gairdener had negleet^ 
to remove. In such eases^ an edgmff 
of box is by far the lieatest ; and 
though more expensive at first, it is 
more durable. The principal walks 
should be at least three ibet in widtlte^ 
with a good substratum of stones or 
briek rubbish, and' a gentle rise to*- 
wards the centre of the surface, whreb 
will keep them dry, and; prevent moa» 
from growing on themr. 

We now come to> the arpangCTieBt; 
of the plants: Where sufiioient spacer 
ma^ be conm&anded, small beds, fiHedt 
enturely witd:t &b» kiad oi pkat, fbndf 
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a' iexceti^t nebbed, • jjuHrmttch* A^ the 
^btntft have utuflUy avuv rooostf* and 
fe» emiaeqitently^ better grown; 
ATinip; for iastaace^ a bed of dahliiu 
t the back, one of rows before them^ 
nd in front, a bed of some pretty 
nd free-flowering annual. Or they 
lajr be composed of two or more 
listinct varieties, or even genera, ob- 
erving to choose such plants as re- 
uire the same soil and treatment, 
nd are of similar habits, yet of con- 
rary Colours. This, though more 
ifficult, is perhaps the best, as it 
rings the different colours in closer 
ontact, and affords a richer contrast. 
We subjoin a list of a few of the most 
ppropriate plants for mixing, intend- 
ig tham merely as an] illustration of 
rhat we have said, there being many 
thers equally suitable for the purpose. 
Wkere there is not room for so 
lany beds as would be required to 
ontaiu a suf&cient number of plants 
> obtain the desired effect, they may 
e planted together; taking care to 
eep the tallest at the back, or centre, 
3 the case may require, bringing 
hem down by a gentle gradation, till 
ou have the humble mignonette, the 
retty nemopkila, or sparkling ice- 
lant, at your feet. 



.'. An^allia Pkijlipsii (blote), .with- A 
gcamdiilora superba (red), one ^t. . 

Campanula Lorei (wiute) with 
blue var., oae foot... 

Campanula Garganiea (white) with 
blue var.» one foot sis. inehesi. 

Eseholtaia crocea (yellow) withKe- 
mophila atosaaria (blue), one foot. 

Clintonia pnicheUa (blue) with 
Schyzopetaloa Walkeri (white), two 
feet. 

Heliotropium corymbosum (lilac) 
with Gaillardia nana (orange), two 
feet. 

Lobelia propinquens (scarlet) with 
L., azurea (blue), tnree feet. 

. Lobelia cardinalis (red) with Com- 
melina codlestis (blue) three feet. 

Kemophila insignia (bbie) with 
N. atomaria, var. alba, one foot. 

Plumbago capensia (blue) with 
Phlox Drummondii (crimson), two feet. 

Sollya heterophylla '(blue) with 
fach^ia, in varieties, two feet. 

Verbenas, in varieties. 

In conclusion, we ahall just re- 
mark that those plants usually de- 
nominated ** florists' flowers," are 
better in beds by themselves, than 
when grouped with other plants, both 
with respect to management and 
general appearance.. 
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Che genus Oxalis is a very extensive 
>ne, and contains plants differing 
\ridely in their habits, and therefore 
rhen brought into cultivation requir- 
ng entirely different modes of treat- 
nent. Eor instance, the lovely O. 
imaena is a truncated bulb, increasing 
tself by thrusting its offsets from its 
iides, exactly parallel to itself, and 
brming altogether a fa^jicle c^ roots 
bat are never altogether dormant. 
!t is a greenhouse plant, beginning to 
)ush vigorously in the month of 
^aroh, when it should be encouraged 
o grow by watering liberally, and 
ilaoing in as light a position as pos- 
ible ; by the middle of May it will 
lave maoie a quantity of both foliage 
ind flowers, when it may be turned 
nto a warm border, where it will 



make quite a cushion of Its exqui- 
sitely rosy satin-like flowers through- 
out the entire summer. About the 
middle of October pot it carefully in a 
conveniently sized pot, according to 
the size of the plant,, using equal 
parts fibrous peat and turfy loam, and 
one- sixth silver-sand, and stow away 
for the winter in as light a position 
as possible, because it makes gentle 
growth throughout the entire winter, 
if it is desired to keep and flower in a 
pot instead of the open ground, encou- 
rage with a liberal shift early in May 
into the above-named compost. These 
remarks upon O. amaena will apply to 
all those members of the group of 
which it is a type. 

O. Bowiei is a familiar type of 
another portion of the genus, as dif- 
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appearance -^enioniimgfiimflUbii in. « crevice .in the front ^ n^iaetteaped. 
rookery. I know Bodiing at all of ines^Mum which Mr.. Sim sent oxit abook 
iibcee years einee, bat I name it because a friend tetis in& it is ose of t2» 
most jc^rioHs of this series, a&d is quite constant. Of the ^erts of lady 
iem sent out by Meaars. I^ery, of Dorking, tike best is wi^uBnikfkiedlj 
EhizslUm, and here it is ek^ehed fiom. I^e Hfe^ irom a pU»t whidi I had 
of llr. Williams, of Seven fidsters' Nursery, SoU^way, and 'whidi, siiiee 
it was sketched in the somater, has beai artifioially rested and. set grow- 
ing again^ and threatens soon to hear diriding into Ibnr good erowns. 
It is very regular in the disposition of the cnneated pimue, and when 
grown to a good size, has a T«ry distiactappeaqnee in the fern-house. But 
&^e are three others worth having, and ^ley are Ivaryamm^ short i^iff 
ftonds, remotely resembling the last; mucnmaimm^ with d^a«p«».tBd 
fronds, the pinnse thiee-lobed ; asd Farsontm, a seedling raised by Mrs. 
Pars(ms, in which the gauntness of the others of this series is quite out- 
done, and a somewhat new character established in the distinetLon betweea 
the fertile and barren fronds. 
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Among the Blechnums^ the best variety for amateurs is hetercjj^hyUum, 
but a good plant will cost a guinea ; drictvm is a very striking variety, 
and equally dear ; ramomm, divided and crested, is the rarest of them aU, 
and I suppose we could not buy a plant of it under a guinea and a-half. 
But we may pass lliis section by for the present, and look at Laetrea^ 
where we have some splendid varieties. Take L. dUatata eridata^ wit^ 
its forked and crested fronds ; L. fiUx-tnas crupa, with its crispy wavy 
pinnules ; polydactyUy tasselled all down, and wh^i grown to a good size^ 
a most noble object; paUacoa, more noble stUl, with yellowish young 
fronds, and the rachis of the mature fronds painted a rich umber laown, 
and the habit grand and graceful. These are all best dealt with as pot 
plants, but the next is good for pots or outdoors, and is the best known of 
all i&m varieties. This is L. jfilw-mas cnstaU^ the margins frilled, 
crested, divided, and the boldly arching fronds terminating in £shtaU 
appendages. This is undoubtedly the £nest hardy fam known, and Toa^ 
be bought for half-a- crown in a small state, but specimen plants prod^uoe 
a guinea each, and are worth the money. Mr. Sim has a sport from the 
last called cristata^mgwta^ which is in fact a smaller edition of it^ e^n^j 
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hs^dj, profusely frilled, and the fronds smMog over with ceiifliiimn^ttei 
grace. . .•...' 

Fal^podmm vui^oire, ]i\eJBUehnim spiea^t, supplies a few sports thai 
are mare curious than beautiful, aokd though rare aud costif , not irorth 
m«eh £or limited coilactions. But we must make exeeptioa in £BLTour of 
/*. <?. eambrieum, the. broad fronds are deejay cut and tbe pinnules overlap 
sa as to produce a massive verdure ; this is always barrel and can only 
be increased by dividing the crown. Others wordi having are htfidum, 
with forked fronds, really handsome, and cheap ; crutaUtm^ with crested 
tufts, very rare, and worth a guinea, or more ; frmltiformej with soma 
approach to thorns on the mid-rib, a rare fern; jsemilaeervrni^ well 
known as a handsome variety, toothed irregularly when grown to a good 
size ; and Ommlacerum, toothed all over, and very elegant. This last is 
a rare and expensive variety. 

The most fanciful in sports is our old hedgerow frieaid Scolopendriuxii 
palmare, Sim haa about fifty distinct varieties. Ivery and Stansfield 
class a few not classed by Sim. Moore and Lowe describe several not to 
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be found in any trade catalogues ; so .there must be over a hundred varie- 
ties of this one fern, and nearly all of them are as hardy as the parent 
species. To describe even the ereme de la crime of this series is now injr 
possiblB ; we must have a special word about them hereafter. Por the 
present let me recommend the lover of ferns to appropriate to a collec- 
tion of these one side of a greenhouse which is k^pt pretty warm all 
winter. It will be of course the shady side in which they will be most at 
kome, but the aspect is not of much consequence, because the plantatiqii 
can be kept in shadow by very simple arrangements. Along t-he aide 
of the whole throw up a bank consisting of one part bog, one pait 
turfy loam, and. one part leaf-mould, the whole well chopped over. Th^ 
bank may be from ten to four feet wide, according to the space at ooo^ 
mand, and is to be faced with burrs or stone, to give it the character of »> 
rockery. In height it may range from two to four feet, nortobeleffcS 
thaft two feet^ and if there is any scarcity of stutf for it, one foot at the 
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bottom may be clay. There will be no need for drainage, because water 
will escape freely from any mass of earth raised above the level, and as 
there will be a good bulk of soil, the ferns will luxuriate, owing to the 
constantly damp condition of their roots. On this bank plant out varieties 
of Scolopendrium mlgare only, and the affair will have a character quite 
unique and intensely interesting. Here are a few of the finest and 
cheapest for the purpose — crispum, marginatum, laceratum, digitaium^ 
ramosum, supralineatum, multiforme^ ramosum mafus, muUifidum, proli^ 
ferum, and crista galli. These are all obtainable at from half-a-crown to 
four shillings each ; if I name any more, I must deal with guineas. 

Turfy yellow loam lightened with cocoa-nut refuse in the proportion 
of one-third or one half will suit the varieties of British ferns better than 
any other general compost ; in fact, peat is only fit for those of delicate 
habit, and it has a starving tendency when used in pots. There is no- 
thing like a mixture of Wanstead loam and cocoa-nut waste, and aPickard 
case for a collection of the smaller varieties of British ferns, and the style 
to plant them as represented in the sketch. 

As most of the ferns described are of sufficient value to make it worth 
while to propagate them, the grower should secure spores if possible, and 
treat them as already recommended in these pages. They generally come 
true from spores, and when they sport away again to some new form, it 
is as likely to be a novelty as the normal form from which the deviation 
occurred originally. But as very many of the varieties are stubbornly 
barren, division of the crown is the only safe and certain method of mxd- 
tiplying them. The simplest way is to wait until the crown is naturally 
duplicated, and then effect a division, but the expert fern-grower need not 
wait for that. A plump single crown, when just about to start into new 
growth, may be divided with perfect safety, and the operation needs only 
ordinary care. Turn out the plant, lay the ball unbroken on the potting- 
boaxd ; with a large, sharp, strong knife cut it through into two equal 
halves, entering the knife at the centre of the crown, and passing on 
through the rhizome and the roots. Pot these halves in small pots, with 
extra drainage, the semi-crown of each rather high up, and with silver 
sand next the incised portion, and place at once in a moist heat, either in 
a "Waltonian, Pickard, of even a dung-bed. Give only enough water to 
keep the roots moderate^ moist, and in time the half plant will acquire 
completeness, and grow as it should do, when it should have a shift into a 
turfy compost. This mode of propagating should be practised with plants 
of the common hart's-tongue fern for the sake of practice, so that having 
acquired skill in dividing the crowns of ferns, the amateur will be enabled 
to deal in the same way, and with perfect safety, with plants costing one 
or more guineas each. 

As I cannot make space for an address of thanks to our contributor 
correspondents, and friends generally, I will in a w^ord acknowledge 
gratitude the favours shown to the Flobal "Woeld during the pi 
assure its supporters that no reasonable effort shall be spared to 
more a^d more useful and interesting in the future. The budget 
in 1858 is still full, and I see before me many very important subl 
will claim attention during 1863. For the present, then, let mt 
with my thanks a hearty wish for happiness to all, a merry O 
and a happy New Year. 
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VARIETIES. 

Xiii^iBS luLve long been celebrated for 
their rare and chaste beauty, and can- 
not be too strongly recommended; 
they are handsome ornaments either 
for pots in conservatory or drawing- 
room, in the greenhouse or in the 
open borders. The soil for border 
Tarieties, sach as candidnm, tigrinnm, 
etc., etc., need only be a good garden 
loam well mixed with sand ; for pot 
culture rather more care is requisite : 
the handsomest sorts for this purpose 
are the different varieties of speciosum 
or lancifolium (which, protected from 
frost, grow equally well out of doors, 
and are beautiful in the extreme). 
Do not use pots less than six inches 
in diameter, and let them be well 
drained at the bottom with broken 
pieces of tile and brick ; half fill the 
pot with a compost of equal parts of 
rich garden soil, fibry loam, peat, or 
leaf-mould, and silver sand ; then in- 
sert the bulbs, carefully surrounding 
the base with silver sand, and fill the 
pot xmtil within an inch of the rim ; 
place the pots in a cold frame, pit, or 
greenhouse during the winter months, 
and do not water until the bulbs 
show signs of growth above ground : 
when growth is perceptible, water 
freely, and continue as appearances 
suggest the necessity. Those required 
for early blooming should be kept 
under glass, whilst those for later 
blooming may be left out of doors* 
being, however, carefully protected 
from frost. When in bloom, let them 
be placed in a cool dry place, with a 
free current of air : the montL of Oc- 
tober is perhaps the best of aJl for 
planting. November will do as well, 
and the bulbs ought to be fresh out 
ofthegroimd, long exposure iojure« 
them. 

Eepot as soon as the sterna die 
down, taking care to give an en- 
tire change of soil. The number of 
bulbs required for each pot i a quite a 
matter of individual taste ; but we 
may observe that from three to bijc 
bulbs in an eleven-inch pot Bhow i 
magnificently. We think it may be | 
lafely affirmed that, for intrinsic 



beauty, tiie varieties of Ltfinm '. 
folium are uwrqiiallfd by mmj other 
flower; aad their east, vhiek wamj 
appear aft first n^ft rather ^jk, m 
indeed triflini^. 

Such magnificent kinds as sigaa- 
teum shoold not be alloved to be dry 
in winter, ^nor yet kept finte dark, 
though rested mb respects t ea au c aaime 
and oomparadve dryness, uough 
MM stated above, many may be potted 
whm the stems are great, all the ten- 
derer kinds had better remain a few 
weeks longer, to give tiie bulbs time 
to mature: soch kinds ss the varieties 
of speciosum are best kept in a eellar 
or oampish close shed daring winter. 
If below the stage of a greenhoose, 
and the pots stand upright thej are 
apt from drip to get too wet ; and if 
laid down, and mneh fire-heat is used, 
to get too dry : in a erilar the poCa 
will absorb a sufficiency of moistore to 
keep them plamp, sad not enocgh to 
gorge them with watery joiees. Sodi 
lilies, except examining the drainage 
and picking off a Httle of the surface 
soil, and removing the smaller boibs, 
flower best if tl^ ball is otiberwise 
little disturbed; but rich, top-dressings 
are given as the flower-stems begin to 
show in spring, when they must be 
placed in a pit or greenhouse until 
danger of frost is over. 

Lilitim atrosaDguineuni ma^eula- 
tum, greenhoate ^ blood, spotted ; 
two feet; Japs^n. L. aurianti^int 
border ; dark orange ; fo«r fe«i| Italy, 
L. Caiiadense, border; yellow ; Ibnr 
feet ; N. America. L. csadidum (c<«B* 
mon ^rden blj)* border; white; 
three feet; Levant. L. eandi<iuin 
S',>re pleno, doubie, border; while; 
thTt^e feet; ^atdea varijety, L- 
Catenbaji, border ; orange ; one foot ; 
Carol ioa. L.chafc^d^tiTrtjm, border ; 
scarlet; fb L* cro- 

eenmt bor-*^' — -■'■■-r , . -^ fertf 

syhjiii 
two ft 
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L. giganteum, greenhouse; white 
gtriped ; six foet ; I^epauL L. Kamt- 
Bchatkense (Fritillaria lanceolata), bor- 
der ; dark piirple ; nine inches ; Kamt- 
Bchatka. L.Japoaicam, greenhottse ; 
white ; two feet ; China. I^. longiflo- 
rom, border; white; two feet ; Chinu. 
L. Martagonpurpurenm, border ; pur- 
ple ; three feet ; Germany. L. Mar- 
tagori flavum, border ; yellow ; three 
feet ; garden variety. L. Martagon 
rubrum, border ; red ; three feet, gar- 
den variety. L. mondelphicam, bor- 
der ; yellow ; two feet ; Cancawis. L. 
PhiladelphicOTn, border ; orange, spot- 
ted ; five feet ; N. America. L. pom- 



ponium, border ; scarlet ; two feet ; Si- 
berni. L. pyinnai^uzri p baiddr'; dkik 
onuDg& ; two feet ; Pyrenees. L. spe- 
ciosum (lancifolium) album, green- 
house; white-spotted; tiiree feet; 
Japan. L. speetOMon piinetattioiy 
Tcmenm, greenhouse ; rose-Bpoited ; 
three feet; Japan. L. Talbeeim% 
greenhouse; whhe; two and a4itlf 
feet; Japan.- Im. Thuatbergiaairm; 
greenhouae; deep oran^; one and 
a-half feet; Japan. L. tifrinnai, 
border; spotted oanange; four feet; 
China. L. venustom, border ; white ; 
one and a-half ^eet ; CiiinjL— -Ofl^/er'* 
AtUttmn Zdst. 



BOSE CATALOGUES. 



Ab thifi montk is the most favourable 
in the whole year for planting and 
alterations in the rosery, perhaps a 
few words on rose catalogues may not 
be considered out of season. There 
are few things more useful and enter- 
taining to an amateur than a good 
collection of cati^ogues. They not 
only serve to keep him well informed 
as to the progress and popularity of 
his favourite fLower^but afford a never 
failing amusement, whether in the 
retrospect of former trials and suc- 
cesses, or in the anticipation of future 
triumphs. 

Among the numerous lists of emi- 
nent growCTS which have fallen under 
my notice this season, the following 
appear to be decidedly the best. 
Though differing in many respects, 
they all have some peculiar good qua- 
lity, which I purpose pointing out for 
the b^Lefit of intending purchasers, 
who, by consulting them, will be able 
to satisfy all their requirements, how- 
ever diverse or expensive theymay be. 

Messrs, Wood and Son, of Wood- 
lands Nursery, Uckfield, Sussex, have 
adopted, what has always appeared to 
me a desirable plan, viz., that of 
affixing the number of the nursery 
tally to each variety. This not only 
saves trouble in making out orders, 
but enables a visit(Mr to the grounds 
to inspect plants at his leisure by 
means of a catalogue, without the 
necessity of taking a man from his 
]C€^ax employment . to accompany 



him for explanations, th« conscious* 
ness of which by no means adds to 
one's enjoyment. The descnptions 
of the varieties, old and new, ace 
copious and correct, and the notes and 
observations instructive. For the 
benefit of admirers of roses on their 
own roots, it piay be remarked thai^ 
the Messrs. Wood grow, peHiaps, 
the largest stock of such in tae king- 
dom, particularly in pots. 

The Messrs. Eraser, of the Lea 
Bridge Koad^ have a large and ch(Moe 
selection of first-rate varieties, espe- 
cially of the newer kinds, and the 
prices are very moderate for the supe- 
rior style of plants these gentlenifia 
are noted for sending out. 

Mr. J. Cranston, of King's Aere^ 
Hereford, has forty pages of valuable 
matter. The literary portion oi his 
catalogue is excellent, and it would 
be well worth purchasing as an adU 
junct to his little work on Eose Cul- 
ture, did he not present it on appli- 
cation. The hybrid perpetuals and 
Bourbons are each divided into two 
sections of merit, and the habit of 
every variety is specified, a groait 
advantage in planting beds And bor- 
ders. Tha feature of pointing <»at 
varieties suitable for town culture m« 
however, wanting. Mr. C. has re- 
turned to the former tariff for dwarfi» 
of older ^ivourites, viz., one shilling 
each, while manv growers stiEcharge 
eighteen pence for such, by £m^ U» 
high a&er tJa^ last siild^iirintef . ^ . ... ■ 
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4 Mr. W. PauljB . cattalogne is, as 
miglit be expected, & fii»t-rate .jwo- 
duction, and possesses the desiraWe 
point of particukriBin^ c«^n sorts 
BJiitable for ci^ivatioii iix the neigh- 
bourhood of towns. Messrs. Paul 
and Sob's, of the "Old Nurseries," is 
very similar, haidog in addition an 
iniermediate scale of prices for half- 
standards, a great accommodatioB 
Itnd saving to many whose olimate 
and locality are i^ favonrabk to 
standards. 

Mr. Eivers has improved upon his 
last year's meagre list by adding 
some in.teresting notes, but unfortu- 
nately his catalogue, from its size, is 
not suited for binding up witii others. 

Now what an instructive and <}on- 
venieitt catalogue might be made were 
all the good points eniunerated intlie 
above united in one. StiU, I would 
ask, is it not possible to organise a 
more systematic and complete method 
of classification for the purposes of 
the cultivator. For instance, certain 
well-known and established varieties, 
decidedly distinct in habit of growth 
and form of flower, mi^t be selected 
as types of classes, and others of simi- 
lar characteristics arranged under 
Ih^n. Colour, and minor peculiari- 
ties, mig;ht follow as secondary de- 
tails. Every novelty could then be 
referred to its appropriate section, 
.and those suf&ciently distinct would 
stand by themselves as heads of new 
divisions. By means of some such 
arrangement, amateurs would be ena- 
bled to realize something like a cor- 
rect idea of any given flower from 
its description, by referring it to some 
Idnd with which they are already 
Acquainted ; at present, without ac- 
tual sight or knowledge, purchasing 
IB a mere lottery, too often followed 



meat. Mie fotkiwii^I rtini- : 
be taken as nj|inMB<«iiiii Ac!fl 
under wkieh m^t be 
^r«at number of <»Br beat i 
H. P/s B. Pievost, Lb Base. Jjmd 
Saelan, W. Jesse, CaHtnse Cte- 
brilla*t. Jules Margottia, «a, per- 
haps, Eveque de ^tmes, ele^ ete. ; 
and ttSMSg Bourbons, Louee OAer, 
G. Peabody, or Psol Joseph, PaxfeM» 
and S. de la Malmsisoa. The tern 
and noisettes are so similar tbait tiie 
system would scarcely require ex- 
tending to t^m, still it might be a» 
if thought proper. 

In throwiag out these suggesiaoiifl 
I must beg they may betaken merely 
as hints for ike consideration of move 
experienced adepts than myself ; in- 
deed, it would require a long axid in- 
timate acquaintance with the flower, 
and extensive opportunities for expe- 
riment and observation to thcfroughly 
carry out the plan. Mr. Hibberd 
(the Isame Walton of suburban rose- 
growers, if I may take iJke liberty of 
calling him so) is just the DM,n to do 
it, and I am sure he would be adding 
to the pleasure and benefit he has 
already conferred upon neraerows 
disciples even by making the attempt. 
Just one word on behalf of the trade. 
Whenever a catalogue is applied for 
Uirough the post, a stamped and pre- 
pared envelope ought always to be 
sent for its transmission. It is quite 
tax enough upon their pockets to pre- 
sent gratuitously to ap^icants eucb 
elaborate and well got up pampbleti 
as modem catalogaes usoally are,witlir 
out Laving, in addition, tlie erpeom 
of postage, and the trouble of wntai^ 
perhaps, k»g addresses 

W. B. Pmoe, 
SomertoM, Get. 14, 1862. 
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At this season, when many of o«r 
readers will be thinkmg of adding to 
l^eir establishments some form of 
orchard-house, it may not be amifs to 
4»nsider as to whether trees in pots, 
or trees planted ost dioold bsre Hie 
j^eferenee. 
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v^faf ft is tbef fr^ fin^t«fe 
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nnmberless conyerts, many of whom 
hare succeeded perfectly with their 
trees, but as the necessary knowledge 
is not possessed by all who betake 
themselves to the culture of pot trees 
—as I can testify from observations 
made on visiting some orchid-houses 
during the past summer — it may not 
be amiss to consider the subject 
somewhat in detail for the benefit of 
such. It is possible to deduce facts 
from failures, which, if properly con- 
sidered, show us wherein we are in 
error. Now I fancy that if I describe 
a house of trees, in what a critic 
would consider an unsatisfactory 
state, and one as occasionally seen 
under the care of a thorough good 
gardener, I may enable my resulers 
to judge how far their several charges 
approach to either the one or the 
Other. |If on entering an orchard- 
house, a pale or yellowish hue seem 
to pervade the foliage, it is a sign 
of the presence of red spider, and 
red spider is a sure attendant upon 
starved or suffocated trees, rendering 
their leanness still worse by sucking 
from the foliage the juices that 
should be there elaborated to recruit 
the stamina of the trees, and enable 
them to carry their crops to per- 
fection. If badly affected with this 
pest, the trees often shed their fruit, 
or if it ripen, it is small and flavour- 
less, the wood of the tree becomes 
weak and attenuated, and unfit to 
carry a crop the following year. In 
such a house a practical gardener 
would perceive an undue amount of 
heat, or a dry, uncomfortable atmo- 
sphere. If he touched the soil in the 
pots, he would probably find it ap- 
proaching dryness ; besides which he 
might perceive that the pots were 
much too small for the size of the 
trees. If he inquired further, he 
would find that the trees had not 
been syringed until the spider had 
actually made its appearance, and 
then perhaps not in a business-like 
manner (a dewing over with the 
syringe is not enough ; they must " 
battered on all sides, and especii 
the undersides of the leaves) ; 
they received water at the roo 
rule, say once a- day, and then, 
haps, in homoeopathic doses. 



On the other side, to go into a 
house where the trees are well cared 
for, the foliage is luxuriant, of the 
colour of a f ortugal laurel, the air 
soft and moist, the trees in pots pro- 
portioned to the size of the tree. The 
soil, whether in the pota or the bor- 
ders on which they stand , rich and 
mellow, and perhaps mulched with 
short stable litter to protect the pots 
from the direct ray a of the bud. If 
he investigated further he would find 
that the soil consisted of half-de<?ayed 
turves, old cow-dung, and a sprin- 
kling of soot and hone-du^t ; that 
water was filtered through soot and 
cow-dung, to mix at discretion with 
the soft water which was applied, not 
by rule, but accorciing to circum- 
stances, once a- week, once a-day, or 
three times a-day, if they demanded 
it ; that as much old eoil as could be 
removed from the top of the pot, 
without injury to the roots, waa every 
winter removed and fresh supplied. 
That the trees at the same time were 
dressed with a mixture of soft soap 
and sulphur, and the walla washed 
with lime and sulphur ; further, that 
green-fly had been carefully looked 
for in spring, and the moment it was 
perceived, syringed with tobacco- 
wash, or fumigated with tobacco 
paper. That the bloB*oms h'jd been 
brushed over with a soft brush to 
distribute the poUeu. and thus secure 
the setting of a regular crop of fruit, 
and that the fruit when thus aet had 
been early thinned, so aa not to waste 
the energies of the trees. That cold 
winds and severe froata had been 
denied free egress, by closing the 
ventilators on the windv^ard side ; yet 
that perfect ventilation had never 
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pot culture of fruits, yet the attention 
18 necessary, and it is attention to the 
minutia that makes the successful 
gardener. This I know many ama- 
teurs cannot find time for, hence the 
observations I am about to make, 
which would, I doubt not, if carried 
out, enable persons so situated to reap 
a crop with greater certainty than by 
the pot system. 

The plan I mean is to plant out 
the trees in prepared borders, so as to 
render them less susceptible of injury 
&om slight neglects ; the plan is by 
no means new, it has been advocated 
by several writers, and is practised 
by many of the best gardeners of the 



folly kept in view in 'the acoompauy- 
ing sketch, and as such a house could 
be erected at as little cost as it is pos- 
sible to erect an efficient structure, I 
shall not be wasting space in de- 
scribing it* It is set upon nine-inch 
brick foundations, which rise nine 
inches above the ground level. Upon 
these a plate of oak timber is laid ; 
into this deal studs, three feet apart, 
are morticed, and on them agam, at 
the height of five feet, a plate of deal 
is laid to receive the rafters and 
astrigals, or bars into which the glass 
is glazed. The superstructure at the 
top is for the purpose of giving air, 
and is composed of thin boards* the 




^ 



day, but usually in houses of greater 

Eretensions thauMr.Eivers's orchard- 
ouse. Yet these houses of Mr. 
Hivers are as well adapted for the 
planting out as for the pot system ; 
the diflferencQ required id in the pre- 
paration of the border, the form of 
1 house matttTiQg but little, so 
^q no fundamental principles are 
- and tliese are, a situation 
+.li0 south, oc thereabout; 
* groaod, or nearly so, that 
t posaiblc may be ad- 
feuty of opening venti- 
re may be no lack of 
^ Tiieae points are 



two side ones hung on joints, and 
having a lever screwed on the inside, 
to which a string is tied, and carried 
down behind a pidley to the side of 
the house, for the purpose of pulling 
them open. Every alternate light 
between the side studs is made to 
turn upon pivots for the purpose of 
giving air. The width of the house 
mside is sixteen feet, and the height 
eleven feet. 

A, represents a drain laid along 
the centre, in case water in excess 
should find its way in, and on each 
side of the drain is a layer of brick- 
bats, rammed down to prevent the roots 
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As there is nobody without a collection of British ferns, it will, of coorsey 
be a folly to recommend the species for culture on banks, in damp dells, 
among roots, and in pots and rockeries in the greenhouse. "We may even 
go so far now in '^ur conceit about ferns to say that people who don't grow 
them are beyond the pale of our consideration, and we, the fern-growers, 
may draw together as a knot of exclusives hugging ourselves in the thought 
that we have gone far beyond the rest of maukind, and have left to us in 
behalf of the rest of the world only the emotion of pity. Our language 
will be peculiar to ourselves. We shall talk of peat as bread, and Athy- 
rium filix-foemina as the mysterious badge of our order, a name which 
none are to pronounce unless gifted like us with a phytological madness. 
But we have to discover yet the breadth and purpose of this fancy ; for 
fancy it is, mind you, however objectionable, from its relation to bull-dogs, 
the term may be ; and there are two outlets from the magic circle in which 
we have pledged our troth to love the ferns for ever, alive or dead, and talk 
of them wherever we go as the most beautiful of all material crea- 
tions — except, of course, ourselves. First, we must search out all the 
fern varieties, and discover how to originate varieties ; and then we must 
sift over the exotic ferns, and make up our minds which to have and 
which to reftise for adding to the fernery out of doors and in the cool 
greenhouse. Our noble Osmund Royal is completely eclipsed by some 
of the American Osmundas. Our Lastreas and Lady ferns, and Poly- 
podies have terrible rivals among the foreigners that are like them ; and, 
when we get into fern-growing, the first few dozens of sorts will be like 
so many nest eggs, each to become the centre of a large brood, all with 
certain family likenesses. This matter will furnish out a new feature for 
the Floeal Woeld next year, and to stretch forth our hands with welcome 
to 1863, let us now have a few words about hardy fern varieties. 

First, then, a word of caution. We love freedom and independence, 
and so have no wish to fetter our friends in their choice of subjects, but 
we must advise them not to be in too great haste to buy new ferns unless 
they are recommended in the Flokal Woeld, For this reason, that, 
since it has become a fashion to name and " send out" every variety that 
presents itself, a vast number of trivial and useless varieties are now in 
the market, and those who buy all will serve as illustrations of the adage 
that some people and their money are soon parted. Of JBlechnum spicant, 
Athyriumf. /., and Scolopendrium vulffare, vagrant sports are constantly oc- 
curring ; and, if all were named and registered, immense lists might be 
made up, but, by the time the lists were printed, three-fourths of the 
entries would have become fictitious, or at least representative of trivial 
facts that had ceased to be. No fern sport should have a name until it is 
proved to be permanent, and then it should have no place in garden lists, 
unless it has distinctness of character and is in some way or other striking, 
curious, or beautiful. Many of the recently-published sports of the Lady 
fern have no beauty at all ; nevertheless, they are worth growing as curi- 
osities of nature, and may often suggest a new train of thought to the 
students of phytology, and especially to the believers in the Goethian 
theories of morphology. How these variations come about is a mystery ; 
but we get some clue to the secret in the fact that they ooour*more fre- 
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quenily under artificial than under natural circumstances. Many distinct 
fern varieties are met with wild, but more have arisen in plant-houses 
and gardens, where we may suppose that the constitution of the plant 
is sometimes submitted to some kind of violence. Last summer I \9aB not 
a little surprised to see among some plants of Blechnum spicant, specimens 
with forked fronds, each frond terminating in a bifid acumination, and 
those plants might have been taken up, sent to the Floral Committee, have 
had a certificate, and then been proved at last to be useless ; for, as it 
happened, they were left alone, and, after producing a number of bifid 
fronds, they reverted to the normal form, and there is not now a bifid 
frond to be found upon thejii. "We may not be able to check the foolish 
haste with which trivial variations are named and published, but we can 
refrain from buying them until they are fairly proven, and then take them 
at their proper worth. I will here indicate a few really valuable varieties 
of British ferns, which fern-growers should look after as indispensable. 
Among the forms of Asplenium marinum there are three that merit atten- 
tion, namely, ramomm, with wavy branched fronds, amongst which a few 
fronds occur with a branched rachis bearing fronds again. This is a small ' 
and most distinct fern of a beautiful deep green hue, glossy like the parent, 
and also like it well adapted for the Wardian case. Ajnother is ramo-trapm-' 
forme, the point of each frond twice branched, and a very curious and 
pretty fern indeed. This is quite tender, though of true British extrac- 
tion, and the best place for it is a Pickard's case, where it can have bottom- 
heat, or a warm greenhouse or stove, where, with a moist atmosphere, it 
will keep true to its variant character. The third is a variety for every- 
body, which differs from the normal form only in superior robustness of 
habit and erect growth, and one of the best of all British ferns for 
Wardian cases. 

Among the sportive forms of the hardy fern, we meet with the most 
acceptable of all fern variations. "When Mr. Sim sent out A,f,f, corym- 
hiferum at 15«., it was figured in the Flokal "Woeld as a most valuable 
thing for amateurs. Its behaviour has more than justified the recommen- 
dation. The original plant, which the cut at page 228 of the first volume 
of this work represents, has been four times divided at the crown, and it 
now occupies a position at the base of a bank, and covered a space 
twenty-four inches square this season, a mass of delicate tasselled fronds, 
and having the peculiar habit of multiplying itself by internal extensions of 
the crown. There are so many varieties of this species that we may be 
fastidious in collecting ; my choice lies among muUi/idum, which is like 
the normal form, but with the points widened into fans and the pinnae 
tasselled all the way down, and with a little of the purplish tint of 
purpurea, A similar but less beautiful and less constant variety is semide- 
pauperatumy the fronds of which are tasselled on one side and pauperized 
on the other so as to be unequally tasselled all over. This is less desirable 
than the next, called depauperatum (monstrosus), which has a succulent 
appearance, the fronds narrow and spreading, and each ending in 
fi-shtail appendages. This is a very remarkable fern variety, and well 
worthy the three or four shillings for which it may now be bought. 
Another charming thing is crispum, very dwarf, excessively tasselled, so 
as to look like parsley, and, in fact, a good substitute for Nephrodium molle, 
var. corymhiferuniy the most beautiful of all the parsley-like ferns, but 
tender^ whereas A. t f . crispum is as hardy as its parent, and has a love^ 
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As there is nobody without a collection of British ferns, it will, of coarse, 
be a folly to recommend the species for culture on banks, in damp dells, 
among roots, and in pots and rockeries in the greenhouse. We may even 
go so far now in '^ur conceit about ferns to say that people who don't grow 
them are beyond the pale of our consideration, and we^ the fern-growers, 
may draw together as a knot of exclusives hugging ourselves in the thought 
that we have gone far beyond the rest of mankind, and have left to us in 
behalf of the rest of the world only the emotion of pity. Our language 
will be peculiar to ourselves. We shall talk of peat as bread, and Athy- 
rium filix-foemina as the mysterious badge of our order, a name which 
none are to pronounce unless gifted like us with a phytological madness. 
But we have to discover yet the breadth and purpose of this fancy ; for 
fancy it is, mind you, however objectionable, from its relation to bull-dogs, 
the term may be ; and there are two outlets from the magic circle in which 
we have pledged our troth to love the ferns for ever, alive or dead, and talk 
of them wherever we go as the most beautiful of all material crea- 
tions — except, of course, ourselves. First, we must search out aU the 
fern varieties, and discover how to originate varieties ; and then we must 
sift over the exotic ferns, and make up our minds which to have and 
which to refuse for adding to the fernery out of doors and in the cool 
greenhouse. Our noble Osmund Eoyal is completely eclipsed by some 
of the American Osmundas. Our Lastreas and Lady ferns, and Poly- 
podies have terrible rivals among the foreigners that are like them ; and, 
when we get into fern-growing, the first few dozens of sorts will be like 
so many nest eggs, each to become the centre of a large brood, all with 
certain family likenesses. This matter will furnish out a new feature for 
the Flokal Woeld next year, and to stretch forth our hands with welcome 
to 1863, let us now have a few words about hardy fern varieties. 

First, then, a word of caution. We love freedom and independence, 
and so have no wish to fetter our friends in their choice of subjects, but 
we must advise them not to be in too great haste to buy new ferns unless 
they are recommended in the Floilal Woeld. For this reason, that, 
since it has become a fashion to name and " send out" every variety that 
presents itself, a vast number of trivial and useless varieties are now in 
the market, and those who buy all will serve as illustrations of the adage 
that some people and their money are soon parted. Of Blechnum spiccmt^ 
Athyriumf. /., and Scolopendrivm vulgare, vagrant sports are constantly oc- 
curring ; and, if all were named and registered, immense lists might be 
made up, but, by the time the lists were printed, three-fourths of the 
entries would have become fictitious, or at least representative of trivial 
facts that had ceased to be. No fern sport should have a name until it is 
proved to be permanent, and then it should have no place in garden lists, 
unless it has distinctness of character and is in some way or other striking, 
curious, or beautiful. Many of the recently-published sports of the Lady 
fern have no beauty at all ; nevertheless, they are worth growing as curi- 
osities of nature, and may often suggest a new train of thought to the 
students of phytology, and especially to the believers in the Groethian 
theories of morphology. How these variations come about is a mystery ; 
but we get some clue to the secret in the fact that they occur^more fre- 
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quenily under artificial than under natural oircumstances. Many distinct 
fern varieties are met with wild, but more have arisen in plant-houses 
and gardens, where we may suppose that the constitution of the plant 
is sometimes submitted to some kind of violence. Last summer I \^as not 
a little surprised to see among some plants of Blechnum spicant, specimens 
with forked fronds, each frond terminating in a bifid acumination, and 
those plants might have been taken up, sent to the Floral Committee, have 
had a certificate, and then been proved at last to be useless ; for, as it 
happened, they were left alone, and, after producing a number of bifid 
fronds, they reverted to tbe normal form, and there is not now a bifid 
firond to be found upon thepi. We may not be able to check the foolish 
haste with which trivial variations are named and published, but we can 
refrain from buying them until they are fairly proven, and then take them 
at their proper worth. I will here indicate a few really valuable varieties 
of British ferns, which fern-growers should look after as indispensable. 
Among the forms of Asplemum marinum there are three that merit atten- 
tion, namely, ramosumf with wavy branched fronds, amongst which a few 
fronds occur with a branched rachis bearing fironds again. This is a small ' 
and most distinct fern of a beautiful deep green hue, glossy like the parent, 
and also Hke it well adapted for the Wardian case. Another is ramo-trapesU' 
forme, the point of each frond twice branched, and a very curious and 
pretty fern indeed. This is quite tender, though of true British extrac- 
tion, and the best place for it is a Pickard's case, where it can have bottom- 
heat, or a warm greenhouse or stove, where, with a moist atmosphere, it 
will keep true to its variant character. The third is a variety for every- 
body, which differs from the normal form only in superior robustness of 
habit and erect growth, and one of the best of all British ferns for 
"Wardian cases. 

Among the sportive forms of the hardy fern, we meet with the most 
acceptable of all fern variations. "When Mr. Sim sent out A. f, f. corym- 
hiferum at 15*., it was figured in the Flokal Woeld as a most valuable 
thing for amateurs- Its behaviour has more than justified the recommen- 
dation. The original plant, which the cut at page 228 of the first volume 
of this work represents, has been four times divided at the crown, and it 
now occupies a position at the base of a bank, and covered a space 
twenty-four inches square this season, a mass of delicate tasselled fronds, 
and having the peculiar habit of multiplying itself by internal extensions of 
the crown. There are so many varieties of this species that we may be 
fastidious in collecting; my choice lies among muUi/idum, which is like 
the normal form, but with the points widened into fans and the pinnae 
tasselled all the way down, and with a little of the purplish tint of 
purpurea. A similar but less beautiful and less constant variety is semide- 
pauperatum^ the fronds of which are tasselled on one side and pauperized 
on the other so as to be unequally tasselled all over. This is less desirable 
than the next, called depawperatum (monstrosus), which has a succulent 
appearance, the fronds narrow and spreading, and each ending in 
fishtail appendages. This is a very remarkable fern variety, and well 
worthy the three or four shillings for which it may now be bought. 
Another charming thing is crupum, very dwarf, excessively tasselled, so 
as to look like parsley, and, in fact, a good substitute for Nephrodium molle, 
var. eorymhiferumy the most beautiful of all the parsley-like ferns, but 
tender, whereas A. f . f . crispum is as hardy as its parent, and has a lovely 
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«ppdaitaiee:^enibiniimgAimAhm iiiia^sr^yice.i]i the front 9£ n Btatsescdt 
rodcay. I know BotbiDg at all of ineagMum which Mr. Sim sent <mt aboizt 
ijbcee years sinee, bat I name it because a £iend tetis ine it is cme of the 
most j(nu*iotu id i^is series, a&d is quite constant Of the ^orts of lady 
£sni sent out by Meeers. I^ery, of Dorking, the best is undoubtedly. 
MizelUeB, and here it is sketched from l^e Mfe^ from a plant which I had 
of Mr. Williams, of Seyen 6dst^»' Kuis^ry, H^oway, and which, since 
it was sketched in the summer, has be^i artifioially rested and set grow- 
ing again, and threatens soon to hear diTiding into lour good orowna. 
It is very regular in the disposition of the cuneated pimisB, and when 
grown to a good size, has a Tery distiact appearance in the fern-house. But 
^^e are three otibeis worth having, and they are Iverf/amim^ short stiff 
fronds, remotely resembling the last; mwronatwn, with despaxrp&raiied. 
fronds, the pinnse three-lobed ; asd Fartonia, a seedling raised by Mrs. 
Parsons, in which the gauntness of the others of this series is quite out- 
done, and a somewhat new character established in tiiie distinetionbetweea 
the fertile and barren frt)ndB. 
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Among the Blechnums, the best variety for amateurs is hetercpht/Uum, 
but a good plant will cost a guinea ; htrictvm is a very striking variety, 
and equally dear ; ramomm, divided and crested, is the rarest of them aJ^ 
and I suppose we could not buy a plant of it under a guinea and a-half. 
But we may pass lliis section by for the present, and look at Laetrea^ 
where we have some splendid varietiea. Take L, dUatata eristata, with 
its forked and crested fronds ; L, JiUx-mas crispa, with its crispy wavy 
pinnules ; polydactyUy tasselled all down, and wh^i grown to a good size^ 
a most noble object; jpakao^, more noble still, with yellowish young 
fronds, and the rachis of the mature fronds painted a rich umber brown, 
and the habit grand and gracefol. These are all best dealt with as pot 
plants, but the next is good for pots or outdoors, and is the best known of 
all fern varieties. This is L. jfilix-mas cnstata^ the margins frilled, 
crested, divided, and the boldly arching fronds terminating in fishtail 
appendages. This is undoubtedly the finest hardy £eQm known, and may 
be bought for half-a-crown in a small state, but specimen plants produce 
a guinea each, and are worth the mboney. Mr. Sim has a sport from ihd 
last called cristata^m^uita^ which is in fact a smaller edition of it, equally 
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Imdj, pn^usely frilled, and the fronds axcidog over with ceiifliiimn^ttei 



F(df^^od$um vti^oire, like Bkehnum spieant, supplies a few sports tibiat 
«i» laore curious than beautiful, and though rare aiid costly, not unorth 
wmb. ior limited collections. But we must make exeeptioa in £BLTour of 
i*, €, camhrufum, the broad fronds are deeply cut and tbe pinnules overlap 
so as to produce a n^as^ive y^dure ; this is always barren and can oiily 
be increased by dividing the crown. Others worth having are bifidumf 
with forked fronds, really handsome, and cheap ; eriitatum, with crested 
tufts, VOTy rare, and worth a guinea, or more ; nmlttfortaie^ with soma 
approach to thorns on the mid-rib, a rare fern; semilaeervmi^ well 
known as a handsome variety, toothed irregularly when grown to a good 
size ; and Ommlacerum, toothed all over, and very elegant. This last is 
a rare and expensive variety. 

The most fanciful in sports is our old hedgerow friend Scohpendrim^ 
mUfare. Sim has about fifty distinct varieties. Ivery and Stansfield 
class a few not classed by Sim. Moore and Lowe describe several not to 
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be found in any trade catalogues ; so there must be over a hundred varie- 
ties of this one fern, and nearly all of them are as hardy as the parent 
fl^cies. To describe even the crerne i^ la crime of this series is now ina- 
possible ; we must have a special word about them hereafter. Por the 
present let me recommend the lover of ferns to appropriate to a collec- 
tion of these one side oi a greenhouse which is k»pt pretty warm all 
winter. It will be of course tibe shady side in which they will be most at 
kome, but the aspect is not of much consequence, because the plantation 
can be kept in E^dow by very simple arrangements. Along the aide 
i^t the whole throw up a bank consisting of one part bog, one pazt 
tayaiy loam, and. one part leaf-mould, the whole well chopped over. Th^ 
bank may be from ten to four feet wide, according to t^e space at oona^* 
iKiand, and is to be faced with burrs or stone, to give it the character of « 
rockery. In height it may range from two to four feiet, nor to be leaf 
than two fbet^ and if there is any scarcity of stutf for it, one foot at the 
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bottom may be clay. There will be no need for drainage, because water 
will escape freely from any mass of earth raised above the level, and as 
there will be a good btdk of soil, the ferns will luxuriate, owing to the 
constantly damp condition of their roots. On this bank plant out varieties 
of Scolopendrium vulgare only, and the affair will have a character quite 
unique and intensely interesting. Here are a few of the finest and 
cheapest for the purpose — crispum, marginatum^ laceratum, digitatnm^ 
ramosum^ supralmeatum, multiforme, ramosum majus, multijidum. proli' 
firum, and crista galli. These are all obtainable at from half-a-crown to 
four shillings each ; if I name any more, I must deal with guineas. 

Turfy yellow loam lightened with cocoa-nut refuse in the proportion 
of one-third or one half will suit the varieties of British ferns better than 
any other general compost ; in fact, peat is only fit for those of delicate 
habit, and it has a starving tendency when used in pots. There is no- 
thing like a mixture of Wanstead loam and cocoa-nut waste, and aPickard 
case for a collection of the smaller varieties of British ferns, and the style 
to plant them as represented in the sketch. 

As most of the ferns described are of sufficient value to make it worth 
while to propagate them, the grower should secure spores if possible, and 
treat them as already recommended in these pages. They generally come 
true from spores, and when they sport away again to some new form, it 
is as likely to be a novelty as the normal form from which the deviation 
occurred originally. But as very many of the varieties are stubbornly 
barren, division of the crown is the only safe and certain method of mul- 
tiplying them. The simplest way is to wait until the crown is naturally 
duplicated, and then effect a division, but the expert fern-grower need not 
wait for that. A plump single crown, when just about to start into new 
growth, may be divided with perfect safety, and the operation needs only 
ordinary care. Turn out the plant, lay the ball unbroken on the potting- 
board ; with a large, sharp, strong knife cut it through into two equal 
halves, entering the knife at the centre of the crown, and passing on 
through the rhizome and the roots. Pot these halves in small pots, with 
extra drainage, the semi-crown of each rather high up, and with silver 
sand next the incised portion, and place at once in a moist heat, either in 
a "Waltonian, Pickard, of even a dung-bed. Give only enough water to 
keep the roots moderate^ moist, and in time the half plant will acquire 
completeness, and grow as it should do, when it should have a shift into a 
turfy compost. This mode of propagating should be practised with plants 
of the common hart*s-tongue fern for the sake of practice, so that having 
acquired skill in dividing the crowns of ferns, the amateur will be enabled 
to deal in the same way, and with perfect safety, with plants costing one 
or more guineas each. 

As I cannot make space for an address of thanks to our contributors 
correspondents, and friends generally, I will in a word acknowledge with 
gratitude the favours shown to the Plobal "Wobld during the past, and 
assure its supporters that no reasonable effort shall be spared to render it 
more a^d more useful and interesting in the future. The budget opened 
in 1868 is still full, and I see before me many very important subjects that 
will claim attention during 1863. For the present, then, let me combine 
with my thanks a hearty wish for happiness to all, a merry Christmas, 
and a happy New Year. 

ShIBLEX HiBBEBir. 
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CULTURE OF LILIUMS AND SELECTION OF SPECIES AND 

VARIETIES. 



L1LIB8 have long been celebrated for 
their rare and chaste beauty, and can- 
not be too strongly recommended; 
they are handsome ornaments either 
for pots in conservatory or drawing- 
room, in the greenhouse or in the 
open borders. The soil for border 
Tsrieties, such as candidum, tigrinum, 
etc., etc., need only be a good garden 
loam well mixed with sand ; tor pot 
culture rather more care is requisite : 
the handsomest sorts for this purpose 
are the different yarieties of speciosum 
or lancifolium (which, protected from 
frost, grow equally well out of doors, 
and are beautiful in the extreme). 
po not use pots less than six inches 
in diameter, and let them be well 
drained at the bottom with broken 
pieces of tile and brick ; half fill the 
pot with a compost of equal parts of 
rich garden soil, fibry loam, peat, or 
leaf-mould, and silver sand ; then in- 
sert the bulbs, carefully surrounding 
the base with silver sand, and fill the 
pot until within an inch of the rim ; 
place the pots in a cold frame, pit, or 
greenhouse during the winter months, 
and do not water until the bulbs 
show signs of growth above ground : 
when growth is perceptible, water 
freely, and continue as appearances 
s^gGst the necessity. Those required 
for early blooming should be kept 
under glass, whilst those for later 
blooming may be left out of doors, 
being, however, carefully protected 
from frost. When in bloom, let them 
be placed in a cool dry place, with a 
free current of air : the month of Oc- 
tober is perhaps the best of all for 
planting. November will do as well, 
and the bulbs ought to be fresh out 
of the ground, long exposure injures 
them. 

Repot as soon as the stems die 
down, taking care to give an en- 
tire change of soil. The number of 
bulbs required for each pot is quite a 
matter of individual taste ; but we 
may observe that from three to six 
bulbs in an eleven-inch pot show 
magnificently. We think it may be 
lafely affirmed that, for intrinsic | 



beauty, the varieties of Lilium lanci- 
folium are unequalled by any other 
flower; and their cost, which may 
appear at first sight rather high, is 
indeed trifiing. 

Such magnificent kinds as gigan* 
teum should not be allowed to be dry 
in winter, (^nor yet kept quite dark, 
though rested as respects temperature 
and comparative dryness, xhough, 
as stated above, many may be potted 
when the stems are great, all the ten- 
derer kinds had better remain a few 
weeks longer, to give the bulbs time 
to mature : such kinds as the varieties 
of speciosum are best kept in a cellar 
or dampish close shed during winter. 
If below the stage of a greenhouse, 
and the pots stand upright, they are 
apt from drip to get too wet ; and if 
laid down, and much fire-heat is used, 
to get too dry : in a cellar the pots 
will absorb a sufficiency of moisture to 
keep them plump, and not enough to 
gorge themwith watery juices. Such 
lilies, except examining the drainage 
and picking off a little of the surface 
soil, and removing the smaller bulbs, 
flower best if the ball is otherwise 
little disturbed; but rich top-dressings 
are given as the flower-stems begin to 
show in spring, when they must be 
placed in a pit or greenhouse imtil 
danger of frost is over. 

Lilium atrosanguineum macula- 
turn, greenhouse; blood, spotted; 
two feet; Japan. L. auriantiacum, 
border ; dark orange ; four feet; Italy. 
L. Canadense, border ; yellow ; four 
feet ; N. America. L. candidum (com- 
mon garden lily), border; white; 
three feet; Levant. L. candidum 
flore pleno, double, border; white; 
three feet; garden variety. L. 
Catesbfiei, border ; orange ; one foot ; 
Carolina. L. chalcedonicum, border ; 
scarlet ; four feet; Levant. L cro- 
ceum, border ; yellow ; three feet ; 
N. America. L. dauricum (syn. Penn- 
sylvanicum), border; light orange; 
two feet ; Dauria. L. excelsum (syn. 
testaceum), greenhouse ; nankeen ; 
three feet; Japan. L. eximinm, 
greenhouse ; white ; four feet ; Japan. 
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L. gigantemn, greenhouse; white 
toffu&d ; six feet ; !N«paiiL L. Kami* 
schatkense (Fritillaria lanceolata), bor- 
der ; dark purple ; nine inches ; Kamt- 
Bchatka. X.Japoaicum, greenhouse ; 
white ; two feet ; ChiTia. I^. longiflo- 
rum, border; white; two feet ; Chiim. 
L. Martagoa purpureum, border ; pur- 
ple ; three feet ; Germany. L. Mar- 
tagori flavum, border ; yellow ; three 
feet ; garden variety. L. Martag<m 
rubrum, bordrar ; red ; three feet, gar- 
den variety. L. mondelphicum, bor- 
der ; yellow ; two feet ; Oaaeasns. L. 
Philadelphioom, border ; orange, spot- 
ted ; five feet ; N, Ameriea. L. pom- 



ponium, border ; scarlet ; two feet ; Si- 
berhi. L. p3^3»A3i6uth ;' border' iJa^k^ 
orange ; two feet ; Pyrenees. L. spe- 
ciosum (lancifolium) album, green^ 
boase; white-spotted; three feet ; 
Japan. L. speeiosvm piinetatuiii» 
roBeum, greenhouBe ; rose-epotted ^ 
ihree feet; Japaa. L. Take6im% 
greenhoase ; whhe ; two and a-hidf 
feet; Japan.- Jm Thumbergiamttm; 
greenhouse; deep oran^; one and. 
a>half feet; Japan. L. tigrinuiB, 
border 4 spotted oiange; four feet; 
China. L. venustom, border ; white ; 
ooe aad a-half feet ; OhiiuL— 0«r^«r*Y 
Auiiaiin JLUL 



ROSE CATALOGUES, 



As this BioiitJL is the most favourable 
in the whole year for planting and 
alterations in the rosery, perhaps a 
few words <m rose catalogues may not 
be considered out of season. There 
are iew things more useful and enter- 
taining to an amateur than a good 
collection of cati^ogues. They not 
only serve to keep him well informed 
as to the progress and popularity of 
his favourite flower^but afford a never 
failing amusement^ whether in the 
retrospect of fonner trials and sue- 
cesses, <Hr in the anticipation of future 
triumphs. 

ALmong the numerous lists of emi- 
nent growers which have fallen under 
my notice this season, the following 
appear to be decidedly the best. 
Though difiering in many respects, 
tbey all have some peculiar good qua- 
lity, which I purpose pointing out for 
th« benefit of intending purchasers, 
who, by consulting them, will be able 
to satisfy all their requirements, how- 
ever diverse or expensive they may be. 

Messrs, Wood and Son, of Wood- 
lands Nursery, Uckfield, Sussex, have 
adopted, what has always appeared to 
me a desirable plan, yiz., that of 
affixing the number of the nursery 
tallif to each variety. This not only 
saves trouble in making out orders, 
but enables a visitor to the grounds 
to inspect plants at his leisure by 
means of a catalogue, without the 
necessity of taking a man from his 
]:€^gular employznent to accompany 



him for explanations, tiie consciouf< 
ness of which by no means adds to 
one's enjoyment. The descriptioas 
of the varieties, old and new, are 
copious and correct, aud the notes and 
observations instructive, For the 
benefit of admirers of roses on their 
own roots, it piay be remarked that 
the Messrs. Wood grow, perhaps, 
the largest stock of such in the king- 
dom, particularly in pots. 

The Messrs. Praser, of the Lea 
Bridge Boad, have a large and choice 
selection of first-rate varieties, espe- 
cially of the newer kinds, and tke 
prices are very moderate for the supe- 
rior style of plants these gentlemen 
are noted for sending out. 

Mr. J. Cranston, of Bang's Aere^ 
Hereford, has forty pages of valuable 
matter. The literary portion of his 
catalogue is excellent, and it would 
be well worth purchasing as an ad- 
junct to his little work on Bose Col;- 
ture, did he not present it on appli- 
cation. The hybrid perpetuals and 
Bourbons are each divided into two 
sections of merit, and the habit of 
every variety is specified, a gr«ta^ 
advantage in planting beds sjid bor- 
ders. The feature of pointing ^at 
varieties suitable fc^ town culture k, 
however, wanting. Mr. C. has ie« 
turned to the former tariff for dwai^ 
of older favourites, viz., one shilling 
eaeh, while many growers still chaafge 
eightaenpence for such, by ^ iot^ 
high aflsr the last siild^^intea*. : ,. ^ 
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^^ Mr. W. Fi^iil> cfKtialogiie k, as 
migkt be expected, a. fir«t-rate .{mto- 
daetion, and posBesees the desirable 
point of partieuiarieiD^ c^*tain sorts 
suitable for cultivation in the neigh- 
bourhood of towns* Messrs. Paul 
and Son's, of the ** Old Nurseries," is 
Terj similar, having in addition an 
intermediate scale of prices for half- 
standa,rds, a great aoeommodatioQ 
and saving to many whose climate 
and locality are not favourable to 
standards. 

Mr. E^ivers has improved upon his 
last year's meagre list by adding 
some interesting notes, but unfortu- 
nately his catalogue, from its size, is 
not suited for binding up with others. 

Now wbat an instructive and con- 
venient catalogue might be made were 
all the good points enwnerated in the 
above united in one. Still, I would 
a^, is it not possible to organize a 
more systematic and complete method 
of dassificaticm for the purposes of 
the cultivator. For instance, certain 
well-known and established varieties, 
decidedly distinct in habit of growth 
and form of flower, migh.t be selected 
as types of classes, and others of simi- 
lar characteristics arranged under 
them. Colour, and minor peculiari- 
ties, mi(?ht follow as secondary de- 
tails. Every novelty could then be 
referred to its appropriate section, 
4ind those sufficiently distinct would 
stand by themselves as beads of new 
divisions. By means of some such 
arrangement, amateurs would be ena- 
l^d to realize something like a cor- 
rect idea of any given flower from 
its description, by referring it to some 
idnd with which they are already 
acquainted ; at present, without ac- 
tual sight or knowledge, purchasing 
i£ a mere lottery, too often followed 



1^ di^appointmjMrfc 'mad disoouMig^ 
meat. The fbUowiag, I tiitnk, mi^ 
be taken as repremiiative flowers^ 
under which might be collected -a 
^eat number of our best vBriettes :-^ 
H. P.'s B. Prevost, La Reine, Lord 
Baelan, W. Jesse, Oomtesse Oha- 
brillaat, Jules Margottin, and, per- 
haps, Eveque de Kimes, etc., etc. ; 
and Mttong Bonrbona, Lcmise Odi^r, 
Gr. Peabody, or Paul Jos^h, Paxton^ 
and S. de la MalmaiiOB. The teas 
and noisettes are so similar that the 
system would scarcely require ex- 
tending to them, still it might be se 
if thought proper. 

In i^owiag out these suggestions 
I must beg they ma^ be taken merely 
as hints for the consideration of mora 
experienced adepts than myself ; in* 
deed, it would require a long and in- 
timate acquaintance with the flower, 
and extensive opportunities for expe- 
rimei^ and observation to thooroughlj 
carry out the plan. Mr. Hibberd 
(the Isaac Walton of suburban rose- 
growers, if I may take the liberty of 
calling him so) is just the man to do 
it, and I am sure he would be adding 
to the pleasure and beneflt he has 
already conferred upon nomerous 
disciples even by making the attempt. 
Just one word on behalf of the trade. 
Whenever a catalogue is applied for 
through the post, a stamped and pre- 
pared envelope ought always to be 
sent for its transmission. It is quite 
tax enough upon their pockets to pre- 
sent gratuitously to applicants suck 
elaborate and well got up pamphlets 
as modem catalogues usually are,wi1^ 
out having, in addition, the expense 
of postage, and the trouble of writing, 
perhaps, long addresses. 

W. D. Pwoa. 

ffonierton, Oct 14, 1862. 



J^ETJIT TEEES INBOEDERS F2JJK^Z7^FET7ITTEEES IN POTS. 



At tbis season, when many of our 
readers will be thinking of adding to 
their establishments some form of 
orchard-house, it may not be amiss to 
^consider as to whether trees in pots, 
or trees planted out should hare the 
preference. 



It is true that Mr. Elvers, with 
his thorough knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of gardening, and a considera- 
ble amount of enthusiasm for bis 
favourite hobby, has arrived at such, 
results in the pot culture of fruits, 
that he has succeeded in making 
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numberless conyerts, many of whom 
hare succeeded perfectly with their 
trees, bat as the necessary knowledge 
is not possessed by all who betake 
themselves to the culture of pot trees 
— ^as I can testify from observations 
made on visiting some orchard-houses 
during the past summer — it may not 
be amiss to consider the subject 
somewhat in detail for the benefit of 
such. It is possible to deduce facts 
from failures, which, if properly con- 
sidered, show us wherein we are in 
error. Now I fancy that if I describe 
a house of trees, in what a critic 
would consider an unsatisfactory 
state, and one as occasionally seen 
under the care of a thorough good 
gardener, I may enable my readers 
to judge how far their several charges 
approach to either the one or the 
other. ;If on entering an orchard- 
house, a pale or yellowish hue seem 
to pervade the foliage, it is a sign 
of the presence of red spider, and 
red spider is a sure attendant upon 
starved or suffocated trees, rendering 
their leanness still worse by sucking 
from the foliage the juices that 
should be there elaborated to recruit 
the stamina of the trees, and enable 
them to carry their crops to per- 
fection. If badly affected with this 
pest, the trees often shed their fruit, 
or if it ripen, it is small and flavour- 
less, the wood of the tree becomes 
weak and attenuated, and unfit to 
carry a crop the following year. In 
such a house a practical gardener 
would perceive an undue amount of 
heat, or a dry, uncomfortable atmo- 
sphere. If he touched the soil in the 
pots, he would probably find it ap- 
proaching dryness ; besides which he 
might perceive that the pots were 
much too small for the size of the 
trees. If he inquired further, he 
would find that the trees had not 
been syringed until the spider had 
actually made its appearance, and 
then perhaps not in a business-like 
manner (a dewing over with the 
syringe is not enough ; they must be 
battered on all sides, and especially 
the undersides of the leaves) ; that 
they received water at the root by 
rule, say once a-day, and then, per- 
haps, in homoeopathic doses. 



On the other side, to go into a 
house where the trees are well cared 
for, the foliage is luxuriant, of the 
colour of a Portugal laurel, the air 
soft and moist, the trees in pots pro- 
portioned to the size of the tree. The 
soil, whether in the pots or the bor- 
ders on which they stand, rich and 
mellow, and perhaps mulched with 
short stable litter to protect the pots 
from the direct rays of the sun. If 
he investigated further he would find 
that the soil consisted of half-decayed 
turves, old cow-dung, and a sprin- 
kling of soot and bone-dust; that 
water was filtered through soot and 
cow-dung, to mix at discretion with 
the soft water which was applied, not 
by rule, but according to circum- 
stances, once a-week, once a-day, or 
three times a-day, if they demanded 
it ; that as much old soil as could be 
removed from the top of the pot, 
without injury to the roots, was every 
winter removed and fresh supplied. 
That the trees at the same time were 
dressed with a mixture of soft soap 
and sulphur, and the walls washed 
with lime and sulphur ; further, that 
green-fly had been carefully looked 
for in spring, and the moment it was 
perceived, syringed with tobacco- 
wash, or fumigated with tobacco 
paper. That the blossoms had been 
brushed over with a soft brush to 
distribute the pollen, and thus secure 
the setting of a regular crop of fruit, 
and that tne fruit when thus set had 
been early thinned, so as not to waste 
the energies of the trees. That cold 
winds and severe frosts had been 
denied free egress, by closing the 
ventilators on the windward side ; yet 
that perfect ventilation had never 
been omitted when it could be safely 
permitted ; that the syringe, or what 
is better, a small engine, had been 
constantly used every morning (since 
the setting of the fruit), when there 
was a prospect of a clear day ; and 
again every bright and warm after- 
noon, just before the sunbeams ceased 
to play upon the house. My readers 
will be enabled now to judge how 
far their practice has fallen short of 
the above, and perhaps feel appalled 
at the amount of attention apparently 
necessary to perfect success in the 
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pot enltnre of fruits, yet the attention 
18 neceKsary, and it is attention to the 
minutia that makes the successful 
gardener. This I know many ama- 
teurs cannot find time for, hence the 
obserrations I am about to make, 
which would, I doubt not, if carried 
out, enable persons so situated to reap 
a crop with greater certainty than by 
the pot system. 

The plan I mean is to plant out 
the trees in prepared borders, so as to 
render them less susceptible of injury 
from slight neglects ; the plan is by 
no means new, it has been advocated 
by several writers, and is practised 
by many of the best gardeners of the 



folly kept in view in 'the accompany- 
ing sketch, and as such a house could 
be erected at as little cost as it is pos- 
sible to erect an efficient structure, I 
shall not be wasting space in de- 
scribing it^ It is set upon nine-inch 
brick foundations, which rise nine 
inches above the ground level. Upon 
these a plate of oak timber is laid ; 
into this deal studs, three feet apart, 
are morticed, and on them agam, at 
the height of five feet, a plate of deal 
is laid to receive the rafters and 
astrigals, or bars into which the glass 
is glazed. The superstructure at the 
top is for the purpose of giving air, 
and is composed of thin boards, the 




day, but usually in houses of greater 

Eretensions thauMr.Eivers's orchard- 
ouse. Yet these houses of Mr. 
Rivers are as well adapted for the 
planting out as for the pot system ; 
the difference required is in the pre- 
paration of the border, the form of 
the house mattering but little, so 
long as no fundamental principles are 
violated, and these are, a situation 
open to the south, or thereabout; 
glass to the ground, or nearly so, that 
all the light possible may be ad- 
mitted, and plenty of opening venti- 
lators, that there maybe no lack of 
air when required. These points are 



two side ones hung on joints, and 
having a lever screwed on the inside, 
to which a string is tied, and carried 
down behind a pulley to the side of 
the house, for the purpose of pulling 
them open. Every alternate light 
between the side studs is made to 
turn upon pivots for the purpose of 
giving air. The width of the house 
inside is sixteen feet, and the height 
eleven feet. 

A, represents a drain laid along 
the centre, in case water in excess 
should find its way in, and on each 
side of the drain is a layer of brick- 
bats, rammed downtoprevent the roots 
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of tko tpee^redebJAg the sdbsoil. B, 
ljb6 bo£der, from. two to ^wo and ark&lf 
feet, deep, of f^&od SeeekL^oil, eomposed 
of half-rotted tiirv^s froim a field. 0, 
spline racks to watlk upon. These 
should be madeia coovenienst lengths, 
that they tbaj be KemoTed in case a 
tree requires liffitn^ etc. I>, eapa» 
lier peaches and nectarines on the 
seutk- side, and figs and plums on the 
DLorth side. E, standord peaches and 
aectanives* 

By such au anaaageinent as thii^ 
all other things Imng equalv a 
great quantity of fruit would be 
produced in a small house. The 
amount of cave and attention neces* 
sary would be far less than it would 
be to carry out in good style a house 
of pot trees, and the risk of spoiling 
the crop from occasional neglect, far 



less as t^ trees are' in a more niittHttt 
position, asftd therefore I am induced 
to pecomme&di its adoiption. It must 
not be forgotteo,' however, that the 
boarder, being under eo*7er, reeeires nt> 
moisture from tdie atmosphere, there- 
for© abundant watering will be neeeer- 
saiy, especially when the trees ajr9 
swelling a crop of fruit. But then 
one good watering wi^l suffiee for 
sereial days, whereas a man that has 
a house of pot-trees must always be 
watching them. The same attentions 
to airing, sj ringing, and setting the 
firoit blossom, pinching back shoots 
tdiat are not required to form the 
tree, etc:-, will, however, be necessary*" 
as well in the house where trees are 
planted out, as in that in which the 
trees are in pots. 

WhitwelL H. Howlett. 



MIXED FLOWER BOEDEES. 



The following sugejestions are ex- 
tracted from the ** Florist's Journal" 
of 1840, and they occur in a paper en 
Flower Gardens by Mr. R. Plant : — 

A plot of ground solely devoted 
to the growth of flowers should be 
of such a size that it can be easily 
managed, so that each individual plant 
in it may have its proper modicum of 
attention and care ; it being an ac- 
knowledged fact, that there is more 
pleasure in the possession of a few 
well-grown plants, than can be derived 
from a large yet badly grown col- 
lection. 

It matters little what the shape of 
it is — ft square or circular form is, 
perhaps, the best ; but if the situation 
can be chosen, the southern side of & 
hill is best adapted to the growth of 
such plants as aare dually found in 
fiower-gardens. The laying out de- 
pends entirely on the taste of the 
person engaged in it; and nothing 
can be found in which good taste and 
sound judgment may he displayed to 
more advantage. 

It should b^ so arranged that 
every part may harmonize with the 
whole. It is a question often arguedi, 
whether a flower-garden should be in. 
TUUAoa with the snrroundiag soenci^. 



or not. We are in favour of the con- 
trast ; for what can be more pleasing 
than, amid a rugged landscape, to 
observe a small spot verdant and level, 
where nature seems to have collected 
her choicest gems ; and, on the con- 
trary, when surrounded by an open 
flat country, a diversified surface, scat- 
tered over with innumerable beauties, 
will arrest the attention of the most 
indifferent. 

If grass or water can be intro- 
duced with proper ejBfect, they are 
great ornaments ; yet nothing can be 
worse than the appearance of little 
narrow edgings of grass, continually 
out of order, looking like a tuft herd" 
and there- the gardener had neglected 
to remove. In such cases, an edging 
of box is by ftix the neatest ; and 
though more expensive at first, it iff 
more durable. The principal walks 
should be at least three feet in widths 
with d' good substratum of stones er 
brick rubbish, and a gentle rise to^ 
wards the centre of the surface, which 
will keep them dry, and prevent mos* 
from growing on them. 

We now come to* th© arrangemeat 
of the plants Where sufficient spaee^ 
may be conHkanded, small beds,^ledi 
entirely wit^ vb» kiad of pkati ft>nti^ 
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tOL feaccetidiDt lae^lMKi, imsmanth' da the 
JilaiLts fasre iifuailj more rooiftt' M.nd 
aK8» ecHMecpently^ belter grown; 
hariog; for instance^ a bed of dakliiw 
at the back, one of roses before them, 
and in front, a bed of some pretty 
and free-flowering annual. Or they 
majr be composed of two or more 
dBstinct varieties, or even genera, ob- 
serving to choose such plants as re- 
quire the same soil and treatment, 
and are of similar habits, yet of con- 
trary colours. This, though more 
difficult, is perhaps the best, as it 
brings the difFerent colours in closer 
contact, and affords a richer contrast. 
We subjoin a list of a few of the most 
appropriate plants for mixing, intend- 
ing thiem merely as an' illustratiou of 
what we have said, there being many 
others equally suitable for the purpose. 
WLere there is not room for so 
QSiny beds as would be required to 
contain a su^&cient number of plants 
V9 obtain the desired effect^ they may 
be planted together ; taking care to 
keep the tallest at the back, or centre, 
as the case may require, bringing 
them down by a gentle gradation, till 
you have the humble mignooiette, the 
pretty nemophila, or sparkling ice- 
plant, at your feet. 



. . Anjfallia PkilUpwi (bliweX with- A 
graadidora snperba (red)> one foot. 

Campaaula Lore! (white) with 
blue var., one foot. 

Campanula Garganiea (white) with 
blue var., one foot six inches. 

Escholtzia crocea (yellow) withl^Q* 
mophila atomaria (blue), one foot. 

Ciintonia pnichella (blue) with 
Schyzopetalon Walkeri (white), two 
feet. 

Heliotropiuia corymbosum (lilac) 
with Gaillardia nana (ocaoge), two 
feet. 

Lobelia proplaquens (scarlet) with 
L, azurea (blue), three feet. 

. Lobelia cardinalis (red) with Com- 
melina ccalestis (blue) three feet. 

Kemophila insignis (blue) with 
N. atomaria, var. alba, one foot. 

Plumbago capensis (blue) with 
Phlox Drummondii (crimson), two feet. 

Sollya heterophylla '(blue) with 
ftich'^ia, in varieties, two feet. 

Verbenas, in varieties. 

In conclusion, we shall just re- 
mark that those plants usually de- 
nominated ** florists' flowers," are 
better in beds by themselves, than 
when grouped with other plants, both 
with respecft to management and 
general appearance. 



THE CULTUEE OF OXALIS. 



Thb genus Oxalis ia a very extensive 
one, and contains plants differing 
widely in their habits, and therefore 
when brought into cultivation requir- 
ing entirely different modes of treat- 
ment. For instance, the lovely O. 
amsena is a truncated bulb, increasing 
itself by thrusting its offsets from its 
sides, exactly parallel to itself, and 
forming altogether a fa^jicle of roots 
that are never altogether dormant. 
It is a greenhouse plant, beginning to 

Sush vigorously in the month of 
Earflh, when it should be encouraged 
to gjrow by watering liberally, and 
placing in. as light a position as pos- 
sible ; by the middle of May it will 
have made a quantity of both foliage 
and flowers, when it may be turned 
into a warm border, where it will 



make quite a cushion of its exqui- 
sitely rosy satin-like flxjwers through- 
out the entire summer. About the 
middle of October pot it carefully in a 
conveniently sized pot, according to 
the size of the plant, using equal 
parts flbrous peat and turfy loam, and 
one-sixth silver-sand, and stow away 
for the winter in as light a position 
as possible, because it makes gentle 
growth throughout the entire winter. 
If it is desired to keep and flower in a 
pot instead of the open ground, encou- 
rage with a liberal shift early in May 
into the above-named compost. These 
remarks upon O. amaena will apply to 
all those members of the group of 
which it is a type. 

O. Bowiei is a familiar type of 
another portion of the genus> as dif- 
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ferent in its hsbiti as though it be- 
longed to quite another family. This 
plant blooms in September, October, 
and November; after flowering, it 
will retain its foliag^e until March, 
April, and May, which it should be 
encouraged to develop to the utmost, 
by placing on the shelf of the green- 
house as near the glass as possible, 
as on this (as in the case of all other 
bulbous plants) depends success in 
flowering. When the leaves begin to 
turn yellow, withhold water by de- 
grees until they are quite dead ; then 
place the pots in some position where 
water cannot reach them, until the 
beginning of August, when shi^e out 
the roots, and repot them, placing five 
or six bulbs in a 48 pot, using good 
mellow loam and leaf-mould, equal 
parts of each ; if leaf-mould cannot 
be obtained, very old rotten manure 
will do equally well; water mode- 
rately at nrst, place in the full sun, 
and they will immediately start into 
growth and flower. The season of 
rest, etc., must be regulated by the 
period of blooming in all those pos- 
sessing the characters of O. Bowiei. 

"We come now to mention the 
pretty little O. acetosella, which is 
always green and growing, and 
throughout nearly the whole of the 
summer is covered with its pretty 
white flowers. This plant has a 
creeping, transparent, fleshy fascicle, 
which roots at every joint ; and this, 
and every meniber of the genus hav- 
ing the same character and habits, 
should be potted in the lightest soil ; 
moss and leaf-mould, mixed in equal 
parts, suit them perfectly. 

The transparent stems, the lively 
green leaves, the bushy habit, and the 
graceful contour altogether of O. 
corniculata form quite another cha- 
racter in the genus Oxalis. This 
pretty plant, with all of allied habit, 
delights in a good fat soil, not too re- 
tentive, and in a position where par- 
tial shade can be aflbrded, as it is only 
in such a position that the delicate 
greenness of the foliage and trans- 
parency of the stems, together with 
the gamboge yellow of its flowers, 
are brought clearly out. 



The following speeieB and Tarieties 
of Oxalis are extremely beautiful and 
admirably adapted for cultivation, as 
valuable additions to the choioeit 
collection of plants. 

HABDY. 

Corniculata, three inches high, a 
yellow annual ; August. 

Dillonii fiorida, two feet, yellow 
annual; July. 

Sensitiva, three inches, yellow 
annual; July. 

Americana, three inches, white 
bulb; ApriL 

6BBBNH0USE. 

Rosea, five inches, rose, under 
greenhodse culture, blooms during 
a period of six months ; as a hardy 
annual, from June to September ; it is 
a perfect gem. Eaised from seeds 
or cuttings ; does not form a bulb. 

Acetosella, six inches, white ; May 
to September ; bulbous. 

Bifida, nine inches, violet ; Sep- 
tember; bulbous. 

JSlongata amcena, six inches, rose ; 
July ; bulbous. 

Floribunda, eighteen inches, red ; 
July ; herbaceous. 

Botoiei, six inches, crimson ; Octo- 
ber ; a fine bulbous species. 

Deppei, three inches, red ; March ; 
a beautiful bulbous species. 

Caprina, three inches, flesh ; 
August ; bulbous. 

Flava, six inches, yellow ; March ; 
bulbous. 

Reptatrix, three inches, flesh; 
November ; bulbous. 

Itigidula, six inches, white ; Sep- 
tember ; bulbous. 

Speciosa, three inches, purple; 
October ; bulbous. 

Tetraphylla, three inches, purple ; 
June; bulbous. 

Versicolor, three inches, crimson ; 
February ; a valuable species for win- 
ter flowers, bulbous. 

Variabilis grandiflora, three 
inches, white ; November; bulbous. 

Variabilis Simsii, three inches, 
white ; November ; bulbous. 
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Wb haye often wondered that among 
the lady writers on gardening there 
has hitherto been no attempt made 
to direct the passion for gardening 
which is BO frequently exhibited in 
children. We see the little things 
planting daisies to-dajr and taking 
weni up to-morrow, making miniature 
fences of willow wands^using the hoops 
o£ a tub to make a bridge, and plant- 
ing cherry-stones in expectation of 
immense crops of cherries next year. 
This love of gardening among children 
might assuredly be directed, and with 
the best promise of good results. 
The care of a bit of garden would 
develop their powers of observation 
and comparison, make the doing some- 
thiifg a habit rather than a fitful act, 
and teach as a lesson for life, that our 
amusements may be utilized and our 
hours of pleasure made subservient 
to good. We know of none amonc: 
the writers of the day so well qualified 
to explain the art of gardening to 
children, and to encourage the little 
gardeners in their hobby, as the well 
known "M. E. M.," the author of 
"Indoor Plants,*' "Cragstone Cot- 
tage*** etc., etc. We have, therefore, 
much pleasure in introducing to our 
readers "Birds and Flowers,"* a 
lively, gossipy treatise on the two sub- 
jects named in the title, not simply 
adapted to the capacity of children, 
but conceived in the spirit of a child's 
mind. The following is a sample of 
it:— 

MAKINe IX ABBOUS. 

"There are so many ways of 
making a rustic summer-house, or 
arbour, that I hardly know whieh to 
describe the first. Tall, green boughs, 
stuck in and bent together, make a 
nice gipsy tent for a birthday feast ; 
and that is the first arbour that I can 
remember helping to construct. Tall 
Willow sticks, Dound over and covered 
with climbing plants, are again rery 
pretty. Yew trees, trained out over 

* "Burda and Howera; or, the Children's 
Ouide to Oardeningr and Bird-Keeping." London, 
published b7 Emily liUthliil, Oxwur Coram StcMt, 



a rough wooden frame, make a perfect 
shelter from the heaviest shower, and 
a delightfully thick and close-growing 
wall of green. Living shrubs inter- 
laced, make also roo» and walls; a 
few stout posts being ample for keep- 
ing them in their places. And, lastly, 
a rough trellis- work of sticks crossed 
and recrossed, and overgrown with 
fiowers and with ivy, makes a perfect 
picture of a summer-bower. 

"I like the latter plan so very 
much the best, that it is the one that 
I will now describe, for I think after 
making it the others will all come 
easy. 

" The first thing, then, is to plant 
four or six stout corner posts, accord- 
ing to the most wished-for shape. 
Young larch trees do best, and they 
may keep their bark on. 

" Now and then there happen to 
be four trees growing in proper places, 
such as we can use ; then the only 
thing would be to cut the tops and 
branches ofi*; but this, I think, seldom 
happens except in desert islands. 

** Having got, then, four stout larch 
posts, about one-third taller than we 
wish to make our ceiling, the next 
thing we have to do will be to sharpen 
the points that they may go into the 
ground, and to dip the ends into pitch 
that they may not decay. These posts 
then have to be driven into the ground 
very firmly indeed, and we must 
always mind that the distances are 
equal, and that our walls stand 
straight. The next thing should be 
to get some more larch posts, split 
in two, and to nail them firmly, or lef 
them into notches, from side-post to 
side-post. 

" Supposing it to be a six-sided 
bower, and that you do not wish to 
have it rainproof, you will next fasten 
crossbars from one side post to the 
next but one, and so on, till all three 
are on ; and then do the same again, 
taking^ the posts that you missed the 
first time. liong tough willow stems 
do the best for this ; and having fas- 
tened, or tied a few with good strong 
tarred twine« like the sailors use on 
' Jr 2 
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board sKip, you may weare in the 
rest. Tarred cord, I most remind 
you, is not to be much used ; it is 
useful in g^ardens, because a ring of 
it round a tree keeps hares and insects 
away; but in a flower garden it 
should neyer be used where it can 
brush against people, as it stains their 
clothes. If you want, however, to 
preserve your string, and keep your 
nouse in repair, you will paint over 
the cord you use with a little dark 

treen paint, when it is used low 
own. 
" The roof then has to be all wattled 
over. You can fancy easily how to 
work the willows, or " sallies," in and 
out, making a nice firm trellis. If 
you are reaD v so ambitious as to wish 
the roof to be waterproof, you must 
make the framework very close in- 
deed, and then you can lay on it a 
quantity of green moss, with the 
green side downwards ; and then nail 
a piece of felt on, and cover that 
again with a fresh moss thatching, or 
even with one of straw. These roofs 
are very useful, but not half so pretty 
as a mere rustic shade ; and if your 
garden is very near the house, I think 
it is a pity to spoil the look for such 
a doubtful pleasure. The roof re- 
quires, too, to be much higher on one 
Bide than on the other when you have 
it waterproof, and this sadly does 
away with the pretty Italian or Ja- 
panese square trellis. 

" I think that flower gardens are 
mere summer pleasures, and in sum- 
mer we want shade chiefly. In full 
view of the house, at any rate, you 
do not want a summer-house ; so 
unless you are far away I am an 
advocate of the trellis plan, which is 
done so easily and always looks so nice. 
" Having made your roof, you next 
may constract the walls, which is 
quite reversing all proper house build- 
ing order. I^ othiD g hardly is prettier 
than a crossed fence here again — a 
row of long sticks leaning one way, and 
another row going the other, on three 
of the sides of the six-sided bower. 
The interstices can be as large or as 
small as you like ; or I have seen such 
bowers looking extremely pretty with- 
out any walls at all, and only sur- 
rounded by the six strong pillars. It 



is an important question what to plant 
by these pillars. 

" I thmk myself that each should 
have something evergreen, and then 
any extra flowers make it immensely 
gay. Many people like to have iyr* 
for when it grows well, nothing Iooks 
prettier, both in summer and winter; 
and there is also a delightful evergreen 
rose which does well in Warm places ; 
or you might have an evergreen shrub 
planted at each comer, besides many 
other things. Privet is very pretty, 
and makes a beautiful close green ; I 
think it is quite a shame that it is so 
turned out of flower gardens, for un- 
less myrtles grow weS, as they do in 
the Isle of Wight, few plants are 
greener. 

" A pretty box tree would do well 
here, too, or a little holly very well 
indeed, and then you would have at 
Christmas holly and ivy of your own 
peculiar growth. ^ You ought to plant 
some evergreens if ^ou mean to nave 
a garden lull of spring flowers in the 
early spring, which I would not miss 
for anything. Then there shonld be 
a vine or perhaps a Virginian-creeper, 
which grows very quickly and nas 
red leaves in autumn, which hang on 
amidst the ivy for a long while some* 
times. 

** The ivy itself does not always 
grow very fast. People seem to fancy 
that it will grow anywhere, and docs 
not want any care, which is a great 
mistake. If it were planted in plentf 
of good leaf-mould, like that which it 
would meet with imder the trees in 
woods, and up against old walls, where 
heaps of leaves have laid till they 
have decayed, and if it were kept well 
watered, it would grow a great deal 
quicker, and cover all the framework 
in about half the time it takes when 
left alone. Have you ever noticed 
the pink China roses, growing amidst 
dark ivy and peeping out here and 
there P Even in the winter they will 
often look so pretty, and if any one 
should chance to have a tall holly 
tree, or an ivy-grown wall, by which 
they can plant a flower, I much advise 
them to put in a China rose, and some 
root^ of great white convolvulus, of 
the kind called Calystegia. 

"Sweet peas sown in-doon in 
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January, and alio Nasttirtiams and 
Canariensia sown in the ground in 
aatomn, will make a great show in 
the first year, and Cobea acandens, 
alao being sown in-doora in pots, may 
be grown quite apreading in time to 
plant out in May. 

" Jeasaminea, too, and honeysuckle 
do beautifully ; indeed, the prettieat 
quite that I have eyer aeen of theae 
tfeUiaed bowera have been covered 
with ivy , with roaea, and honey sucklea, 
and perhaps a vine and clematia, or 
white jessamine. 

" The vine should be cut back a 
little in each autumn, because then 
the young shoots in spring will be 
greener and closer. 



''Of course, when the trellis ia 
covered you will want aome aeats, and, 
I dare say, a table ; that would be a 
charming plan to have, instead of a 
table only, a bark basket containing 
growing ferns. And the seat could 
be made of twisted branches, too, or 
some wicker chairs might be painted 
green or brown. 

" The baaket of fema would thrive 
moat charmingly in the ahade, and I 
am aura you would delight, in each 
new place you went to, m collecting 
fema to add to thoae growing in it. 

'* I may just add a hint that many 
little plants which grow on walls and 
in clefts of trees, would look pretty on 
the roof of your garden house." 



DECEMBEE, 1862.— 31 Days. 

Phases op this Moon.— Full, 6th, Th. 38m, mora. ; I^t Quarter, 14th, lOh. 33m. 
morn. ; New, 2l8t, 5h. 4m. mora. ; First Quarter, 27th, lib. 44m. even. 
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Weather near London, 1861. 



BABoxxrai. 
Mx. Min. 



80-246. 
30-674.. 
80-214. 
30-114., 
29-744. 
29-671. 
29-384. 
29-674. 
29-882. 
29-783. 
30040.. 
29-876.. 
29-460.. 
80029.. 
80147.. 
30-190.. 
80167.. 
29-944.. 
30-222. 
30-376.. 
30-380. 
30-206.. 
30-270., 
30-286.. 
80169. 
30-300., 
30-499. 
30-454., 
30-414. 
80-380. 
80 868. 



.29-808 
.80-295 
.80105 
.29821 
.29 693 
.29-271 
.29195 
.29-414 
.29-788 
.29-787 
.29-988 
.29-659 
.29-384 
.29-885 
.30-119 
.30124 
.30012 
.29-899 
.80-177 
.80-803 
.30.288 
30194 
.30250 
.30176 
.80 092 
.80-200 
.80-433 
.30-409 
.30-327 
.30-336 
.30-239 



THKXKOXBTBB. 

Mx. Mn. Me. 



.23... 37-0 
.20. .35-0 
..16... 34-5 
.23.. .37-5 
..22. .35-5 
..40.. .45-5 
..34.. .47-0 
..39... 470 
..36.. .47-5 
..32... 44-5 
..37.. .46-5 
..44... 490 
..84... 44-0 
.39... 460 
..40.. .46-5 
..40.. .45-5 
..35... 42-0 
..36. .41-0 
..30.. .37-5 
..35.. .38-5 
..87.. .89-0 
..36.. .40-5 
..33.. .39-0 
..30.. .37-5 
..18.. .32-0 
..20.. .27-5 
..25. .32-5 
..30.. .34-5 
..22. .265 
..24.. .30-0 
..29...340 



Rain. 



•00 
-00 
00 
80 
•00 
46 
00 
23 
•00 
•01 
•06 
04 
06 
00 
07 
00 
00 
00 
•00 
-00 
•00 
-00 
-00 
•00 
-00 
•00 
-00 
-00 
•00 
-01 
-00 
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Bural Sights and Sounds. 



All deciduous trees leafless 
Common groundsel flowers 
Houseflies disappear 
Ivy berries ripeu 
Thelotrema on holly bark 
Hollyberries ripen 
Dandelion flowers 
Shepherds' purse flowers 
Common duckweed flowers 
Skylarks congregate 
Polyanthus flowers 
Wild ducks on inland marshes 
Greenfinches congregate 
Mistletoe berries ripea [places 
Furze flowers in sheltered 
Colt's-foot flowers [weather 
Hepatica flowers in mild 
Primroses flower in sheltered 
Chaffinches flock [places 

Marsh titmouse sings 
Glaucous Kiccia on rocks 
Moles throw up hillocks 
Coljmbetes fuiiginosus 
Drab-day moth 
Lepralia abundant at seaside 
Tremella on dead wood 
Nidularia on dung-heaps 
Carabus morbillosus 
Graphis stricta on bark 
Yellow hue Quaker moth 
December moth 
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Ejtchev GiBOBir. — ^Make plantations 
of rliubarb^ seakale, asparagus, and horse- 
radish, Roots of dandelion, packed to- 
gether in leaf-mould, and put into gentle 
heat, will fiimish a delicate salad in five 
or six weeks. Paskall's seakale pots are 
biist for the purpose. Keep dtmg and all 
soluble matters under cover. Turn over 
manures, and put aside in heaps to be 
frozen, rotted leaves, and other materials 
suitable for potting, and when well sweet- 
ened and pulverized, remove to bins in the 
potting-shed to keep dry for use. Get 
sticks and stakes tied up in bundles ready 
for use ; wheel turf and weeds to the 
muck-pit ; get pots washed and sorted 
over, and crocks sifted into sizes for the 
potting-bench. 

Fbuit Gabden. — Let nothing lie in by 
the heels an hour longer than can be 
helped. Bush fruits properly taken up 
and properly planted ought not to miss the 
move in the slightest degree, but you are 
sure to lose a whole season if they lis 
about waiting to be planted. Root-prune 
any trees that grow too luxuriantly to bear 
well. Lay boards in a slope over vine 
borders, to shelter them from ezcessive 
oold-fains. Uaaail from the walls the 



younger shoots of tender wall-trees, to pre- 
vent premature breaking. Strawberry- 
beds may be made this month, but there 
is no certainty of a crop if left so late. 

Flowes Gakden. — ^Kecp everything as 
tidy as possible. If any bulbs remain ont 
of the ground, get them ia without dela^» 
Take up tea^roses^ and lay in by the heels 
in a shed, out of reach of irost. Cut down 
fuchsias that are to remain ont all the wiiir 
ter, and cover their roots with coal ashee. 
Fansies, pinks, and other choice things in 
open beds, should have a little light litter 
sprinkled over them in frosty weather, or 
be protected with canvas on hoops ; tulips 
protect in the same way. Keep auriculas 
and other plants in frames moderatelj^ dry, 
and free of dead leaves. 

Grkenbousb and Stove. — Vines that 
are forward will want frequent attention 
and a very regular heat. Ericas must 
have air at every opportunity^ and if 
brought in with lowering shrubs to be 
forced, must be very gently stimulated, as 
they are impatient of heat. Soft- wooded 
plants must have fire-heat during foggy 
weather as well as during frost. Green- 
house, 40'' to 45'. Yines started 60^ by 
day. 



TO COBEESPONDENfTS, 



Pit fob PaopAOAinra amd the Gbowxh 
OF Melobs.—I have a cold brick-pit 
ten feet long, by five feet wide, and rising 

' three feet six inches at the back, which 
I want to heat with bottom heat, so as 
to be able to propagate bedding plants 
in spring, and to grow cucumbers or 
melons in afterwards. Will you kindly 
assist me, by informing me^ how I can- 
accomplish this in the cheapett manner 
by means of a brick or tile pipe flue, and 
how the stove or fireplace should be 
placed in one end so as to secure suffi- 
cient draught for the flue. The pit^ 
being inside, rather below the leve^ of 
the ground, I suppose the fireplace must 
be sunk in the ground outside, low 
enough to admit of a slight rise to the 
flue ? or would it be better to build the 
pit a little higher, so as to admit of the 
flue being placed level with the ground 
outside ? Would you tell me also what 
sort of stove or fireplace is the most 
economical in fuel, and had I better have 



it built into one end of the pit or not ? 
I thonght of having a small brick Arnott 
stove built into one end, hut I see Mr. 
Rivers, in " The Orchard House»" 
states that these stoves will not do with 
a horizontal flue of a greater leng^- 
than three feet. — J-mateur JB. [We apr 
prehend that the kind of heat ggeaerand 
by the plan you propose^ of ciorrying u 
flue through your pit, would not be con- 
genial either for the growth of cuoRm- 
* bers, or the propagation of bedding- 
plants. It would be a dry and irreguilar 
heat instead of a moist and constant one* 
If, instead of constructing a flue, yoa 
make a hot-water tank of the whole anea 
of the inside of the pit, so as to contain 
six inches in depth of water, and attach 
a small boiler to be fixed outside, a coo^ 
stant and genial warmth would be ob- 
tained at a small expense of time 4nd 
fuel. Raise both the baok and fromi 
walls of your pit twelve or fifteen inches^ 
■ theik prftffMS SQBM fffl il||^tf^nflt, or s 
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dyt called, Tdtkiiiire pATing, 
lai|^ enough to rtaoh aexou the pit) or 
if more oonvenieoty the hreadth may be 
qmiBed by tiro pieces, t^e micUHe edges 
xeitiiig on a oonne or two of bricks as 
the ease may be. Let tfaii stone paTe- 
nwBt he bud exactly lerel, two feet nine 
inches from the top of the brick part of 
tiie pit, tben lay two oonnes of bricks 
all roand the outside of the pavement in 
esraent ; on the top of these two oonnes, 
lay one brick on edge embedded firmly 
XQ eomani; this wiUleare a. small ledge 




1, How ; 2, Eetian ; 3, Brink dirisioo. 

on which to rest some slates^ on which to 
lay the mould, etc. Also make a diTi- 
sion in tho centre, with two courses of 
bricks in cement, leaving a small space 
at the end farthest from the boiler, so 
that the water may circulate. After this 
IS' done cover the whole with slates,^© 
slates will reach across, one edge resting 
on the ledge of the outer wall, and the 
other resting halfway over the middle 
wall; aeeare each ead with ocraent^ and 



also let some stiff cemmi be apf^ed to 
the joints to render them impervious to 
the steam, which will sodden tlie roots 
of the plants or cnttings, if lUlowed to 
escape through into the soil. This ar- 
rangement will give two feet of clear 
space ibr mould and platrts at the back of 
the pit, and thirteen inches in front ; an 
average foot of soil all over the bed, 
making it a little deeper at the baok and 
somewliat shallower in the front, will be 
found to be ample for anything that may 
be grown in the pit. The flow and re- 
turn pipes from the boiler must be in- 
serted into the tank in the first coxurse of 
brick, half an inch from the stone, so 
that the settlings of the water may not 
penetrate into the boiler. The advan- 
tage of raising the pit will be, that it will 
not be necessary to make the stoke-hole 
so deep. This arrangement will cost 
very little, if any, more than a brick flue, 
and will be entirely satisfactory.] 
Ebwhriita Cbbsta Galli. — E.A.W. — 
This is very readily propagated by taking 
off the young shoots from the crown 
when they are three or four inches in 
length, and striking them in sand in 
heat under a bell-glass. Or, when the 
plant has flowered, cut the shoot into 
lengths, with an eye and a leaf attached 
to each piece, insert in sand in heat as 
before, and they will strike as readily as 
the eyes of a vine or a rose. 

G-EBENHOUSE COHBTBUCTIOIf.-^^. E. iST,— 

The floe will heat your house much 
more efficiently than a stove, and the 
flue will be better carried all round as at 
A in the plan. By carrying it round as 
at B, a large space will be both awk- 
ward to get at and difficulty to occupy 
profitably. Either carry the centre of 
the house six inches higher, or reduce 
the framework to three feet six inches, 
so as to give a sharper pitch to the roof ; 
by this plan you will have less drip, and 
a larger amount of benefit from the 
winter*s sun. The brick- work need not 
be more than four inches ; you cannot 
have your fireplace and chimney in^ a 
better position, try to secure a small rise 
in the flue from beginning to end, no 
matter how little, so as it is a rise. Two- 
inch deal will be strong enough for the 
lights, but youmustuse quartering for the 
door-posts, uprights, ratters^ and plates. 
As to the question of removal, to be 
quite safe, you had belter lay some tim- 
ber on the surface of yonr ground, and 
put the entire erection upon it ; there 
will then not be the slightest quibble or 
diflteiUty about it. 
• BfiOMBKur O&XBPBB. — Can you tell me 
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of ftfij OTergrMn creeper which would 
grow without nailing on a house cased 
with Portland cement. A friend has 
been obliged to case a bonse of gray 
itone with Portland, on account of the 
poroatness of the original material. 
Itj grsw luxnriantlj on the stone, but 
it will not cling to the cement, and my 
object in writing this, is to inquire if the 
house can now be planted with some sub* 
stitute. — ^Yours, Ivy Green. [We print 
this letter in hope of gettmg a hint from 
some of our readers as to what had best 
be done to cover this Portland casing. 
We know of no evergreen that will train 
itself as iry does under the circumstances 
named. Virginian creeper will cling to 
anything, and would make a grand show 
all summer and autumn on those walls, 
but it is not evergreen. We regret we 
cannot offer one word of advice.] 

Bid. or Lilt of the Vallet. — Lavender 
Mill has a bed of lily of the valley, 
which are unsightly when out of bloom, 
and the question asked about them is 
whether the leaves may be cut off or 
whether the bed can be sown with flower- 
seeds to make a show all the summer. It 
would be very bad advice if we were to 
•ay cut the leaves off, because that 
would jeopardize the next season's bloom. 
So we must not counsel the sowing of 
seeds amongst them, because they want 
all the light and air they can get to per- 
fect their, flower-buds for next year. 
Still, if we had such a bed under the 
drawing-room windows — a very bad 
place for it — we would risk a little. We 
would, as soon as the bloom was over, 
itrew amongst the plants some old pow- 
dery dung, to make a thin top-dressing 
of the soil amongst them, and then sow 
nignonetta very thinly. By the time 
I that got of any size the lilies would 
be finishing their seasonal growth, and 
we should hare the odour of the migno- 
nette to compensate for the shabby ap- 
pearance of the bed. But we must again 
say there would be a little risk about it, 
and we cannot advise such a way of 
nsing lily of the valley. 

Babben Ghbbbt-tbeb. — JE. A. W. has in 
her garden against the wall a fine healthy 
Bigarreau cherry-tree ; it has been there 
six or seven years ; it blooms freely, but 
has never set a cherry. E.A.W, would 
be glad to know what may be the cause 
of this. The gardener talks of digging 
about ity and cutting off the tap root ; 
will that be a good courte to pursue? 
Are there any cherry-trees that are only 
male and only female ? [The gardener's 
proposal is a very good one $ a better 



plan will be to take the tree entirely 
out of the ground, prune all the roots to 
about fifteen or eighteen inches in length, 
and replant, using sandy loam to close 
the roots in with. Sterility in fruit- 
trees is very often occasioned by their 
being planted too deep, so that the graft 
is covered. If that has been the case 
with yours, take care in replanting that 
the roots are only just covered. Never 
heard of any member of the genus Cerasus 
producing flowers of but one sex.] 

TaBATMEHT OF OOLEUB AMD ZlCHTA.— In 

consequence of your mention of Colons 
Yerschaffelti, I purchased some plants, 
and struck numerous cuttings, but am 
sorry to find that since the cold weather 
began, a few weeks since, they are losing 
their leaves, both old and young, and 
seem dying. I thought that a summer 
bedding plant would stand a cool green- 
house. Will they live ? I found the 
same difficulty with MandeA'iliea as your 
correspondent A. B. S., and shall re- 
move it. Will Zichya Pannosa, of which 
I raised several seedlings in the spring 
of 1861, and which seemed to struggle 
through last winter, flourish if trained 
next the glass. I only use fire during 
frost, and the temperature is sometimea 
down to 40^. [Your Coleus must have 
the warmth of a stove to preserve it in 
health through the winter; like many 
other things that will flourish in the 
open air in our summers, it cannot be 
kept alive even in a common gieen- 
house temperature. The Zichya will do 
well in any very light, airy situation, 
where it will not get frozen, provided it 
is potted in good sandy fibrous peat and 
loam, equal parts, well drained. It may 
also be planted out, and will run like a 
Kennedya, and flower beautifully in 
May.] 
Failuub of Wall-trees. — Having a gar- 
den wall under my care, with the border 
planted with peach and nectarines, I 
wish to ask your opinion and advice 
under the following circumstances :— 
The wall was built about twenty-six years 
ago ; the border is all made soil, on a 
chalk bottom ; the trees were planted, 
and produced beautiful crops of fruit for 
about twelve or fourteen years, when 
they began to fail, when, six years ago, 
I planted some young ones between them 
to take then: place, having first remoTcd 
and put in fresh soil, hoping for the 
same success, but was doomed to disap- 
pointment, as, after the first year, they 
began to fail, and in three years from 
the time of planting were entirely dead. 
Thinking insects had something to do 
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with it, my employer had the walls 
pointed and coloured; we then planted 
another hatoh of trees, bat all to no 
purpose, as they show the same symp* 
toms of death, which are an nnnatoral 
darkness at the bads; and in early 
spring you find three parts dead, and 
the tree becomes worthless. I conclude 
DOW, from close examination, that the 
wall is damp, as after autumnal rains 
they remain wet so long after the rain 
has fallen ; bat the trees used to do so 
well on the wall, which is built with 
clamp bricks, and has no coping. — 
George Butler^ gardener to the Bev. 
T. Grantham, Bramber Bectory, Steyn- 
ing, Sussex. [Tour trees are suffering 
firom stagnant moisture in the soil ; make 
a drain at the distance of six feet from 
the wall, two feet in depth, lay a row of 
drain-pipes or tiles at the bottom, over 
them nine or twelve inches of brickbats 
or other coarse rubble ; make sure of an 
outlet for any water that may accumulate 
in the drain. Then begin at one end of 
the border, take up all the trees care> 
fully without exception, cut off all dis- 
eased and rotten roots, and lay the trees 
in some safe place while the border 
undergoes renovation. When the trees 
are all up, lay an inch or two of good 
stiff loam all over the border, from the 
wall to the drain; then begin at one 
end and turn over the soil fifteen inches 
deep, incorporating the new and old soil 
well together, and lay it in three sharp 
ridges, so that as much surface as pos- 
sible may be exposed to the action of 
the atmosphere ; let it lay a fortnight in 
this position, when give the whole ano- 
ther turn over, still preserving the ridge 
fashion. After having laid another foit- 
night, if the weather is open and genial, 
the border may be levelled down, and 
the trees again inserted in their proper 
places, taking care in replanting that 
the roots are only just covered. If, on 
examination, the success of any of the 
trees is doubtful, throw them away, and 
procure good healthy plants from the nur- 
sery. If the above plan is carried out, 
the trees will not in future suffer from 
excessive moisture.] 
MusoBAVB*s Slow OoicBirsTiox Stotb. — 
Mrs. Zr. P., and oth&r correspondents. — 
Precisely as we first described this stove 
AS heating one of our houses (a lean- 
to thirty feet by ten feet), so it re- 
mains and is doing its duty. as well as 
ever ; and though in the early trials of 
it with great lengths of pipe, it was 
roughly used, it has not be»n cleaned or 
in any way altered* It is fitted with an 



upright flue, formed of three lenjgtiis of 
four-inch glaxed drain-pipe, with an iron 
mushroom cap to keep out rain and gusta 
of wind. It has kept heliotropes, gera- 
niums, petunias, the artillery plant, jus- 
ticiar, and other equally tender plants, 
besides the ordinary run of bedding 
stock, and is a valuable contrivance for 
use in houses not furnished with flues 
or hot water pipes. It is open to the 
objection common to all stoves in green- 
houses, and that is, that there is of ne- 
cessity some amount of dust. We have 
always said that stoves in greenhouses 
are objectionable, and this is as true of 
the Amott brick stove, as of Musgrave's 
slow combustion stove; but once admit a 
stove of any kind, and there is nothing 
to equal Musgrave*s. To make sure of 
success, care must be taken to place the 
stove so as to promote a quick draught. 
It is a slow combustion stove, and there- 
fore does not gallop away with the fuel ; 
and once in action, continues to burn 
slowly for many hours. But this very 
character requires that there must be no 
trifling ; a tortuous and lengthy flue will 
cause it to smoke, and a metal pipe ex- 
posed to the air will cool so quickly on 
a frosty night as to put the fire out. 
Place the stove so that there will be a 
regular flow of cold air along the floor 
of the house to it, and a direct outlet 
above for the products of combustion. 
If a brick or tile drain can be carried 
along the floor to it, all the better ; but 
by placing four bricks or blocks of stone 
under the four corners of the stove, this 
dight elevation will suffice. X. P. wishes 
to use it to heat a hall or staircase ; for 
this it will do admirably, if placed on a 
slab of stone in the hall, and fitted with 
a drain-pipe or brick flue passing direct 
into a chimney always in use, or direct 
upwards into Uie open air, as far as pos- 
sible removed from the walls of the 
building. The drain-pipes may be cased 
in wood-work if their appearance is ob- 
jectionable, as the flue is never more 
than moderately warm, the stove so 
completely sucks the heat out of the 
flue. Lastly, all beginners with this 
stove are advised to light a few shav- 
ings or pieces of paper in it before 
lighting the fire properly, so as to warm 
the flue and establish a draught. This 
may not be necessary when it gets fairly 
to work, bat is advisable at the first 
start. 
Books Received.—" The Garden Oracle,*' 
for 186'i, is, we hope, a good shilling's 
worth of horticultural information. It 
has increased in sale every year from 
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|ihe first, and this year has been m tucli 
demand that the printer had a difficulty 
in supplyiniir oepies tQ meet the demand. 
.This is gratifying of oGurse, hat it is 
also a proof that the work serves the 
purpose of nsefnlaess for which it was 
.intended. Tlie issue for next year eon- 
tains a list of ahoat 400 rare, curious, 
«nd useihlhnlhoas plants, distributed so 

: . as to furnish subjects in bloom in all 
seasons ; also notes oa. the rapid multi- 
plication of tnnicated bnlbs, a new mode 
. of growing quantities of cyclamen, on 
the resting of bulbs ; a new and simple 
, method of taking haaej from depriving 
hives; on foliage plants for beds and 
ribbons ; on annuals grown at Stoke 
Kewittgton ; improved lists of dahlias, 
- roses, chrysanthemums, etc. ; descrip- 
tions of the new plants of the past year ; 
and ail the ordinary information proper 
to an almanack. — ^ Bivers's Miniature 
Fruit Garden/' published by Longman, 
has reached the eleventh edition, and is 
worth its weight in gi^d. The new 
issue contains many useful additions and 
some notes on the culture of pears and 
apples n town gardens. — ^^ Thompson on 
■the Vine," published by Blackwood 
and Soosy is a noble contribntion to hor- 
ticulural literature. It is at (moe an 
elemntary and an advanced treatise ; 
and the young beginner and the old ex- 
hibitor will each find in it much original 
information of the highest vailue,-^'' The 
Parlour Gardener/' published by Samp- 
on Low and Co., is a pretty little book, 
ull of practical advice on the in-door 
fcuUure of flowers. It is so good that 
we regret that the anonymous author 
has embellished it with a stupid froatis- 
pieco, and given prominence to one par- 
ticular house for the supply of parlour 
ornaments and plants. Forgetting these 
small objections, this is really a charm- 
ing little book. 

Catalooues. — ^** Catalogue of Fruit Trees, 
by Thomas Rivers, Sawbridgeworth,'* is 
wholly rearranged, and in substance is a 
new work. The finiits are divided into 
classes according to the distinct sections 
of each class, and the descriptions are 
full and accurate. — "Catalogue of Straw- 
berries, by Thomas Rivers." A good 
supplement to the general fruit catalogue. 
We are above all things glad that it is a 
short list, there are in fact oa/y fifty-six 
varieties described in it, which is mode- 
rate for such a nursery as that at Saw- 
bridgeworth ; they are classed as early. 



i/Bssert, culinary^ hantbois, and autumnal 
strawberries, to facilitate selectiou.-;— 
'^ Descriptive Catalogue of Selected Roses 
by John Harrison, Darlington," is a very 
nice short list, in which, as in all the 
rest, the Hanetti is folly vindicated .r- 
<< Catalogue of Flower Roots, Plants, 
etc., by Cajney Xyso, of WalUngferd, 
Berks," is as usual chiefly occupied with 
anemones and ranunculuses, to which 
are added lists of roses, conifers, fruit 
trees, and ornamental shrubs. — " Gata- 
logne of New Plants, by James Yeitcb, 
Jan^ King's Road, Chelsea," contains 
descriptions and prices of the new Ja- 
panese conifers, new ealadiums, rhodo- 
dendrons, etc i a very interesting eata- 
lofCae. — '* Catalogue of New Plants, by 
William Bull, King's Road, Chelsea."— 
" Catalogue of HollybocksJbyW. Chater, 
Sa£Eron Walden," is the most complete 
list of the kind yet produced. It con- 
tains an alphabetical arrangement of the 
varieties, a classification of hoUjhocks 
in colours, and selections of the best of 
each at vaiioos prices, to which are added 
some useful hints on culture. 
Yabious. — S. H. — The only candle lamp 
likely to suit you is Palmer's minimum, 
which yon can buy for Qd^ and the 
candles for 6J. a box. You had better 
get a man to make yon a tin oil lamp 
to measure. — Maud. — ^A gas stove to 
heat a boiler, and thence by hot water 
pipes to heat your vinery, will answer 
very well, but a gas stove m the vinery 
will probably do mischief. Messrs. 
Phillips of Skinner Street, Snow Hill, 
and Mr. Trotman of New Road, Hammer- 
smith, make gas stoves that answer ad- 
mirably for heating plant-houses by hot 
water. Hartley's rough plate-gla»s is 
the material you require in place of the 
painted glass. Instead of paint use 
a wash of whiting and size put on in 
May, and washed off in Augnat, for 
houses where strong sunshine is objec* 
tionable. — W. Pickup. — ^Messrs. Treg- 
gon, of Jewin Street, will supply what- 
ever you want in the way of fountain 
fittings. — R, Sibley.— We really cannot 
reconmiend any dealer to supply bush 
apple trees ; for anything out of the or- 
dinary way we do not mind the mentioxi 
of names. Apply to some of the traders 
who advertise in t his work, and you will 
be well served.— ii. B.^lt is Sedum 
Sieboldii, a lovely thing far suspended 
baskets. It should always be grown 
under glass. 






